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PBEFACE. 


Thb  quality  of  English  epistolary  correspondence  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  European  nation.  In  quantity 
and  variety  France  is  our  only  successful  rival. 

So  extensive  and  various  are  our  own  collections  that  he 
who  has  not  made  a  diligent  hole-and-corner  search  for  him- 
self can  have  no  idea  of  their  scope  and  character.  In  putting 
forth  this  volume  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  a  complete  treasury  of  English  letters  from  the  Lan- 
castrian to  the  Victorian  era.  I  have  simply  endeavoured, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  nearly  five  hundred  volumes,  to 
make  my  '  scanty  plot  of  groimd '  rich  with  some  of  the  best 
and  brightest  flowers  of  epistolary  literature.  The  preserva^ 
tion  of  an  imiform  measure  of  literary  excellence,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  Treasiury  of  Poetry,  was  the  object 
which  at  first  was  attempted  in  the  process  of  selection; 
but  as  the  field  of  choice,  thus  limited,  proved  to  be  so  very 
narrow,  and  the  authors  so  few,  the  addition  of  letters  com- 
bining decided  literary  merit  with  features  of  special  interest 
lieemed  requisite  to  save  the  volume  from  overmuch  severity 
of  tone. 

Mr.  Carlyle  somewhere  defines  good  letters  as  *  an  un- 
counted handful  of  needles  to  be  collected  from  an  immea- 


|ireil  continent  of  hay.'     Given  sufficient  time,  opportunity, 

inclination,  and  most  men  may  explore  this  vast  oon- 

tnt ;  but  it  is!  doubtful  whether  any  single  traveller  would 

i  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  (dl  the  needles.     I  am  sensible 

jomparative  failure  after  a  long  journey  of  research,  and 

I  know  that  many  a  gem  must  still  lurk  in  dark  comers ;  but 

I  must  I>e  content  to  depend  on  'the  magic  of  patience,' and 

p  the  kindly  assistance  of  all  who  may  take  an  interest  in 

a  design,  to  bring  many  more  fine  specimens  to  light. 

Most  of  the  letters,  it  will  be  observed,  are  introduced  by 

I  critical  or  explanatory  head-note,  worded  in  as  condensed  a 

3  possible.     As  many  readers  may  consider  these  notes 

Imewhat  dogmatic,  and  even  entirely  superfluous,  it  is  ne- 

BBsary  to  state  that  their  introduction,  as  a  prominent  and 

sential  feature  of  the  plan,  is  prompted  by  the  hope  that 

voUime  as  a  whole  may  commend  itself  to  the  young  and 

iliL^htenefl  equally  with  their  more  cultured  elders  ;  espe- 
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confuflion,  or  roughness.  .  •  .  The  writing  of  letters  has  so 
much  to  do  in  all  the  occurrences  of  human  life,  that  no 
gentleman  can  avoid  showing  himself  in  this  kind  of  writing : 
Gccasions  will  daily  force  him  to  make  use  of  his  pen,  which, 
besides  the  consequences  that,  in  his  affairs,  his  well-  or  ill- 
managing  of  it  often  draws  after  it,  always  lays  him  open  to 
a  severer  examination  of  his  breeding,  sense,  and  abilities 
than  oral  discourses,  whose  transient  faults,  dying  for  the 
most  part  with  the  soimd  that  gives  them  life,  and  so  not 
subject  to  a  strict  review,  more  easily  escape  observation  and 
censure.' 

Political  letters,  except  in  very  few  instances,  will  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  chief  obstacle  to  their 
introduction  here  has  been  the  want  of  sufficient  interest  in 
any  one  or  two  such  letters  taken  by  themselves.  The  cor- 
respondence of  politicians  is  a  branch  of  literature  in  itself; 
and  though  political  letters  are  very  ofteu  most  interesting 
in  their  bearing  on  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
when  read  in  a  collective  form,  they  will  be  found  dull  and 
meaningless  in  fragments.  A  reference  to  such  works  as  Stan- 
hope's *  Life  of  Pitt,' '  The  Bedford  Letters,'  *  The  Correspon- 
dence of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,'  Grimblot's  *  Letters  of 
William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.,' '  The  Correspondence  of  George 
III.  with  Lord  North,'  or  of  William  IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  and 
many  other  such  collections,  will  help  to  establish  my  assertion 
on  this  point. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  different  epistles,  it 
was  decided,  after  careful  consideration,  not  to  publish  them 
in  groups  according  to  the  subject-matter,  but  chronologically 
according  to  the  date  of  each  author's  birth.  With  these 
few  observations  I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  expatiate  on 
letter-writing  as  an  art  and  on  the  varied  beauties  of  our 
own  epistolary  literature  in  particular;  and  will  conclude 
with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 


kindly  griint«d  me  permissioii  to  reprint  extracts  bom  recently 
publisbed  works. 

To  my  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  interest  he  haa  taken  in  the  progress  of  this  volume, 
as  well  as  for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  hia  echolarlj 
criticism,  and  for  several  important  contrihutions. 


W.  B^Fn3I£  SCOOSES. 


EWQWAT  PinOOCK,  WlUBLSDt 

Mai/  1880. 
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I. 

Forty  years  ago^  Mr.  Hallam,  referring  to  an  edition  of  the 
*  Paston  Letters/  bj  Sir  John  Fenn,  remarked  that  they  alone 
supplied  '  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of 
England.'  These  letters  come  to  us  as  a  '  track  of  continuous 
light/  in  a  century  notoriously  barren  of  literary  effort,  and  help 
to  deyelop  not  only  the  domestic,  but  the  political  history  of 
England  from  a.d.  1422  to  1609.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Qairdner  for  as  complete  and  clear  an  account  of  the  Paston 
Correspondence  as  it  is  at  present  possible  to  obtain.  This 
edition,  completed  in  1876,  contains  400  additional  letters, 
besides  many  interesting  documents  which  were  then  published 
for  the  first  time.  The  following  letter  describes  the  capture 
and  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk:,  the  most  able  of  Henry  the 
Sixth's  counsellors. 

William  Lomner  to  John  Paston, 

May  5, 1460. 

Kyght  worchipfull  Sir, — I  recomaunde  me  to  yow,  and  am 
right  sory  of  that  I  shalle  sey,  and  have  soo  wesshe  this  litel  bille 
with  sorwfulle  terys,  that  on  ethes  ye  shalle  reede  it. 

As  on  Monday  nexte  after  May  day  there  come  tydyngs  to 
London  that  on  Thorsday  before  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  come  unto 
the  costos  of  Kent  full  nere  Dover  with  his  ij  shepes  and  a  litel 
spynner;  the  qweche  spynner  he  sente  with  certyn  letters  to 
oertyn  of  his  tmstid  men  unto  Caleys  warde,  to  knowe  howe 
he  fihold  be  lesceyvyd;  and  with  him  mette  a  shippe  callyd 
Nicolas  of  the  Towre,  with  other  shippis  waytyng  on  hym,  and  by 
hem  that  were  in  the  spynner,  the  maister  of  the  Nicolas  hadde 
knowlich  of  the  Dukes  comyng.  And  whanne  he  espyed  the 
Dukes  shepis  he  sente  forthe  his  bote  to  wete  what  they  were,  and 
the  Duke  hymselfe  spakke  to  hem,  and  seyd  he  was  be  the  Kyngs 
comaandemeat  seat  to  Caleys  ward,  ko. 

b2 
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And  tLey  sej'd  he  most  epefce  with  here  mafiter.  And  boo  he, 
■with  ij  or  iij  of  his  meu,  wente  foiih  with  hem  ya  here  bote  to 
the  Nicolas;  atid  wlmniie  he  come,  the  master  badde  hiin'Welcom, 
Traitor,"  as  men  sey  ;  and  forther  the  maiater  desjTyd  to  wete  yf 
the  ehepmoii  wolde  holile  with  the  duke,  and  they  sent  word  they 
wold  not  yn  noo  wyao  ;  and  soo  ho  woa  yn  the  Nicolas  fyl  Satur- 
day nest  folwyng. 

Soora  sey  he  wrotte  moche  thenke  to  he  delyverd  to  the  Kynge, 
but  that  is  not  verily  knowe.     Ho  hadde  his  confessor  with  hym. 

And  some  sey  he  was  arreyoed  yn  in  tLe  aheppe  on  here  maner 
upon  the  appechements  and  fondo  gylty. 

Also  bo  asked  the  name  of  the  sheppe,  and  wbanoe  he  knewe 
it,  he  remerabred  Stjicy  that  seid,  if  he  myght  eachape  the  daunger 
of  the  Towr  he  should  bo  saffe ;  wid  thanne  hia  herte  faylyd  him, 
for  he  thowghte  he  was  desseyvyd,  and  yn  in  the  syght  of  all  hia 
men  he  was  drawyu  ought  of  the  grete  ehippe  yn  to  the  bot« ;  and 
ther  was  an  exe,  and  a  stoke,  and  oon  of  the  lewdestc  of  the  ahippe 
badile  bim  ley  down  his  hcdde,  and  be  should  be  fair  fei'd  wyth, 
and  dye  on  a  svverd ;  and  toke  r  rusty  sw^rd,  and  smotte  of  his 
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If  tliBBtyleofcorreaponaenceof  ttaPublic-Sclioolboj  oftha 
fifteenth  century  was  more  linMlied  than  it  is  to-daj,  Iba  sub- 
ject-matter Booma  much  tha  eaniB:   Tiz.,  niooej,  clotbes,  and 

WUliam  Paaion,  junior,  to  his  brother,  John  Paaton. 

Eton  OoUegB :  NoTember  7,  1473. 

Eyght  reverent  aud  worcliepfiil  brodyr, — I  recoroftunde  nie  on 
to  jou,  Uesyryngo  to  bere  of  yowre  welfare  and  prosperite ;  letynge 
yi)W  wete  thiit  I  have  resevyd  of  Alwedyi-  a  lettyr,  and  a  nobyll  in 
gowlde  therin.  Fei-tliermor  my  creanayr '  Mayster  Thomas,  hertely 
reooniandyd  bym  to  yow,  and  he  praytho  yow  to  eende  bym  sum 
mony  for  my  comona ;  for  he  fieythe  yo  bo  xx"a,  [twenty-two 
ehiUiuga]  in  hys  dette,  for  a  monthe  was  to  pay  for  when  he  bad 
moDj  liist«. 

Also  I  besecbe  yow  to  spnde  me  a  bose  clothe,  one  for  the  baly- 
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sewer  of  our  mouth,  aswel  for  the  greet  zele,  love,  and  aflecdoa 
that  he  hath  unto  j-o'  personne,  as  for  the  womanly  and  vartuouse 
governance  that  je  be  renowned  of,  desireth  with  all  his  hert  to 
do  you  worahip  by  wey  of  mariage,  bifore  all  creatures  lyvyug,  an 
be  saith ;  We,  deairyng  th'  encres,  furtherance,  and  preferring  rf 
cure  said  squire  for  hb  miinyfold  merits  and  deserts,  aa  for  the  good 
service  that  lie  hiith  done  unto  my  lord  and  us,  and  yet  therin  dayly 
amtinueth,  praye  you  right  EifiBctuoualy,  that,  at  reverence  of  os, 
ye  will  have  ouro  said  squire  towants  his  said  mariage  espedaliy 
recommended,  inclynyng  you  to  his  honest  desire  at  this  tyme ;  th« 
mther  by  coutemplacion  of  this  oure  praier,  wheiin  we  troet 
verreily  ye  shul  niowe  pourvey  right  well  for  yo'  self,  to  yo''  greet 
worship  and  hcrtsease,  and  cause  us  to  have  yow  both  in  Buebc 
tcndernesse  and  faver  of  our  good  gi"ace,  that  by  reason  ye  shnJ 
holds  you  right  well  conlent  and  pleased;  and  how  ye  thinlce  to 
be  disposed  to  our  pleasir  in  thia  [lartie,  ye  will  acertein  us  by  the 
bringer  of  these.     As  our  singler  trust  is  in  yow. 

Given,  etc.  at  Eltham,  the,  etc. 
To  Dame  Jane  Carew. 
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Jiifihmen  and  of  Almains,  whose  end,  blessed  be  God,  was  as  ye 
know  well.  And  foreseeing  now  the  perseverance  of  the  same  her 
malice,  bj  the  untrue  contriving  eftsoon  of  another  feigned  lad 
called  Perkin  Warbeck,  born  at  Toumay,  in  Picardy,  which  at 
first  into  Ireland  called  himself  the  bastard  son  of  King  Kichard ; 
afler  that  the  son  of  the  said  Duke  of  Clarence;  and  now  the 
second  son  of  our  father,  Eling  Edward  the  lYth,  whom  Clod 
assoil;  wherethrough  she  intendeth,  by  promising  unto  the 
Flemings  and  other  of  the  archduke's  obeissaunce,  to  whom  she 
laboureth  daily  to  take  her  way,  and  by  her  promise  to  certain 
aliens,  captains  of  strange  nations,  to  have  duchies,  counties, 
baitmies,  and  other  lands,  within  this  our  royaume,  to  induce  them 
thereby  to  land  here,  to  the  destruction  and  disinheritance  of  the 
noblemen  and  other  our  subjects  the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  and 
finally  to  the  subversion  of  this  our  royaume,  in  case  she  may 
attaine  to  her  malicious  purpose,  that  God  defend.  We  therefore, 
and  to  the  intent  that  we  may  be  alway  purveied  and  in  readi- 
ness to  resist  her  malice,  write  unto  you  at  this  time ;  and  will 
and  desire  you  that,  preparing  on  horseback,  defensibly  arrayed, 
four  score  persons,  whereof  we  desire  you  to  make  as  many  spears, 
with  their  custrells,^  and  demi-lances,  wellhorsed  as  ye  can  furnish, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  archers  and  bills,  ye  be  thoroughly 
appointed  and  ready  to  come  upon  a  day's  warning  for  to  do  us 
service  of  war  in  this  case.  And  ye  shall  have  for  every  horse- 
man well  and  defensibly  arrayed,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  spear  and 
his  custrel  twelvepence ;  a  demi-lance  ninepence ;  and  an  archer  or 
biU,  on  horseback,  eightpence  by  the  day,  from  the  time  of  your 
coming  out  unto  the  time  of  your  return  to  your  home  again. 
And  thus  doing,  ye  shall  have  such  thanks  of  us  for  your  loving 
and  true  acquittal  in  that  behalf  as  shall  be  to  your  weal  and 
honour  for  time  to  come.  We  pray  you  herein  ye  will  make  such 
diligence  as  that  ye  be  ready  with  your  said  number  to  come  unto 
us  upon  any  our  sudden  warning. 

Given  under    our  signet  at  our  Castle  of  Kenilworth,  the 
twentieth  day  of  July  (1493). 

To  our  tmstr  and  well-beloved  Knight  and 
CooDcillor,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot. 

I  Squires  of  the  body. 
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Caveadisb  va  bis  'Life  of  Wolse?/  prints  this  pidful  letter 
from  the  ori^'iiial  iu  tb«  .\jjbm,;lenn  MuHeum.  It  is  dated  from 
A.-hor  (Eahtr),  wliitbcr  tba  Cardiunl  waa  ordered  to  retire nfter 
judgment  llad  been  proDounced  against  bim  fur  having'  tions- 
gTBssed  the  Statute  ol  PHBUiunire.  In  hia  day  of  authority  and 
glory  Wolsey  was  tbe  baii^btie«t  and  richest  subject  in  England ; 
oaly  Bvury  few  days  eiifltced  to  deprive  him  not  only  of  all  his 
farmer  mngiiificence,  but  almost  of  tbe  commoneaC  dameatic 
comforts. 

Cardinal  WoUey  to  Dr.  SUphtn  Gardinrr, 

Esber:  15^9. 
My  owne  goode  Mastyr  Secretary, — Aftyr  my  mosta  herty 
commondaciona  I  pray  you  at  the  povepeoa  of  GoJ  to  heipe,  that 
eipeilicion  be  iisyd  in  my  perauta,  the  delay  wherof  so  I'eplo- 
nysbyth  my  hei'te  with  hevynes,  that  I  can  take  no  resto ;  not 
for  niiy  vayne  fere,  but  onely  for  tbe  miserable  condyciOQ,  that  I 
am  presently  yo,  and  lyclyhod  to  conlynue  yn  the  same,  oules 
that  you,  in  whom  ya  myn  aaauryd  trtiste,  do  help  k  releve  ma 
theiiii ;  For  fyrst,  contyiiiijTig  liera  in  this  niowe-t  &  corupt  ayor. 
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tomable  wysdome  <k  dexteryte,  yt  ys  not  to  bo  dowbtyd,  but  his- 
highnes  wold  have  consyderacyon  and  compassyon,  aggmentyng 
xny  lyvyng,  and  appoyntyng  such  thyngs  as  ehuld  be  convenient 
for  mj  furniture,  wych  to  do  shalbe  to  the  Kyng's  high  honor, 
meryte,  &  dyscharge  of  consyens,  &  to  you  gret  prayse  for  tha 
bryngyng  of  the  same  to  passe  for  your  olde  brynger  up  and 
lovying  frende.  Thys  kyndnes  exibite  from  the  Kyng's  hyghnes 
fihal  prolong  my  lyff  for  some  lytyl  whyl,  thow  yt  shall  nat  be 
long,  by  the  meane  whereof  hys  grace  shal  take  profygtt  k  by  my 
detb  now.  What  ys  yt  to  hys  hyhnes  to  give  some  convenyent 
pordon  owt  of  Wynchester,  &  Seynt  Albons,  hys  grace  takyng 
with  my  herty  good  wyl  the  resydew.  Bemember,  good  M*^ 
Secretary,  my  poore  degre,  &  what  servys  I  have  done,  and  how 
nowe  approachyng  to  deth  I  must  begyn  the  world  ageyn.  1 
besech  you  therfore,  movyd  with  pity  and  compassyon  soker  me 
in  thys  my  calamyte,  and  to  your  power  wych  I  knowe  ys  gret, 
leleve  me ;  and  I  with  all  myn  shal  not  onely  ascrybe  thys  my 
relef  unto  you,  but  also  praye  to  God  for  the  increase  of  your 
hoDor,  &  as  my  poore  shall  increase,  so  I  shal  not  fayle  to  requyte 
your  kyndnes. 

Wiytten  hastely  at  Asher,  with  the  rude  and  shackyng  hand  of 

Your  dayly  bedysman 

And  assuryd  friend, 
T.  Cab""  Ebob. 

vin. 

Lord  Oampbell,  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  OhaDcellors,*  lays  par- 
ticular stress  on  this  beautiful  letter  written  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mors  to  his  wife  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  house  at  Chelsea  (with  the  outhouses  and  granaries)  had 
been  destroved  by  fire.  The  biographer  is  more  attracted  by 
the  miusnalfy  simple  style  of  the  composition,  and  bv  the  kind- 
'  finesi  of  duiposition  and  unaffected  piety  of  this  good  and  gifted 
martyr,  than  by  all  his  other  elaborate  writings  and  speeches. 
A  few  weeks  after  this  grievous  domestic  mishap,  the  most  up- 
light  of  Henry  VIII /s  councillors  was  sworn  in  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England. 

Sir  Thomas  More  to  his  Wife. 
With  the  Court  at  Woodstock :  September  3, 1529. 
MiBtress  Alyce, — ^In  my  most  harty  will,  I  recomend  me  to 
joiL    And  whereas  I  am  enfourmed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss 
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onr  Inmcs,  and  our  neigbboura  also,  with  all  the  come  tbat  waa 

iiein,  iilbeit  (saviuy  God's  pleasure)  it  is  gi-et  pitie  of  ho  much 

I    good  eorno   lost,  yet  eith  it   hath  liked   hyin  to  send   us  each 

a  ubiince,  we  must  not  only  be  content,  but  also  be  glad  of  his 

visitation.     He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost :  and  sith  be  hatb  by 

I    such  a  chance  taken  it  away  againe,  his  pleasure  be  falfiUed.     Let 

never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good  worth,  and  hartely 

thank  him,  as  well  for  adversitio,  aa  for  prosi»ritie.     And  par 

I    adventure  we  have  more  cause  to  tiinnk  bim  for  our  loBse,  than 

IT  our  winning.     For  bi:i  wisedoni  better  seeth  what  is  good  for 

s  than  we  do  ourselves.     Therefore  I  pray  you  be  of  good  cheere, 

and  take  all  the  howsold  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank 

I   God  both  fur  that  he  bath  given  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us, 

which  if  it  please  byra,  he  can  increose  wlien  be  will.     And  if  it 

please  him  to  leave  us  yet  lesso,  at  hys  pleasure  be  it.     I  praye 

you  to  make  some  good  ensearche  what  my  poor  neighbours  have 

I   loste,  and  bidde  thorn  take  no  thought  therefore,  and  if  T  shold  not 

ve  myself  a  spone,  there  shall  no  poore  neighbour  of  mine  here 

loBse  by  any  chance  happened  in  my  house.     I  pray  you  be 

-Jo.  nxy  children  and  houseliold  mery  in  God.     And  devise  eome- 

wLat  with  your  friends,  what  way  wer  best  to  take,  for  provision 

be  made  for  come  for  our  household  and  for  Bede  thys  yere 

coming,  if  ye  thinke  it  good  that  we  keepe  the  gruund  still  in  our 

And  whether  ye  think  it  good  y*  we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I 
■ink  it  were  not  beat  sodenlye  thus  to  leave  it  all  u 
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IX. 

The  following  letter  is  Hstorically  &moa8  as  the  subject  of 
controversy  between  the  admirers  and  detractors  of  Archbishop 
Oranmer.  It  has  been  appealed  to  by  the  former  as  an  example 
of  his  fidelity  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  his  courage  in  a  grave  emer- 
gency ;  by  the  latter  it  is  quoted  as  a  proof  of  his  subnussiveness 
to  the  wiU  of  Henry  VIIL 

Thomas  Cranmer^  ArMiahop  of  Canterbury,  to  Henry  VIIL 

Lambeth :  May  3, 1636. 

Pleaseth  your  most  noble  Grace  to  be  advertised,  that  at  your 
gmoe's  commandment  by  M'  secretary's  letters,  written  in  your 
gpraoe's  name,  I  came  to  Lambetb  yesterday,  and  do  there  remain 
to  know  your  grace's  farther  pleasure.  And  forasmuch  as,  without 
your  grace's  commandment,  I  dare  not,  contrary  to  the  contents 
of  the  said  letters,  presume  to  come  unto  your  grace's  presence, 
nevertheless,  of  my  most  boimden  duty,  I  can  do  no  less  than  most 
humbly  to  desire  your  grace,  by  your  great  wisdom,  and  by  the 
aanstance  of  God's  help,  somewhat  to  suppress  the  deep  sorrow  of 
your  grace's  heart,  and  to  take  all  adversities  of  God's  hand  both 
patientlj  and  thankfully. 

I  cannot  deny  but  your  grace  hath  great  causes,  many  ways, 
of  lamentable  heaviness;  and  also  that,  in  the  wrongful  estimation 
of  the  world,  your  grace's  honour  of  every  part  is  highly  touched 
(whether  the  things  that  commonly  be  spoken  of  be  true  or  not) 
that  I  remember  not  that  ever  Almighty  God  sent  unto  your  grace 
any  like  occasion  to  try  your  grace's  constancy  throughout,  whether 
your  highness  can  be  content  to  take  of  God's  hand  as  well  things 
diq>leaaant  as  pleasant. 

And  if  he  find  in  your  most  noble  heart  such  an  obedience  unto 

will,  that  your  grace,  without  murmuration  and  overmuch 
do  accept  all  adversities,  not  less  thanking  him  than 
when  all  things  succeed  after  your  grace's  will  and  pleasure,  nor 
len  procuring  his  glory  and  honour ;  then,  I  suppose  your  grace 
did  nerer  thing  more  acceptable  unto  him  since  your  first  govern- 
anoe  of  this  your  realm.  And,  moreover,  your  grace  shall  give 
onto  him  occasion  to  multiply  and  increase  his  graces  and  benefits 
mito  your  highness,  aa  he  did  unto  his  most  faithful  servant  Job ; 
imto  whom,  after  his  great  calamities  and  heaviness,  for  his  obe- 
£ait  hearty  and  willing  acceptation  of  God's  scourge  and  rod. 
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adfH<lit  ei  Dominva  acncta  dvplieia.  And  if  it  be  true  that  is 
openly  repoiteil  of  the  queen's  grace,  if  men  had  a  light  estinia- 
tion  of  things,  they  should  not  esteem  any  part  of  your  grace's 
liononr  to  be  touched  thereby,  but  her  honour  only,  to  be  clearly 
iliapai'aged.  Ami  I  am  in  euch  a  perplexity,  that  my  mind  is 
clean  amazed,  for  I  never  bad  better  opinion  in  woman  than  I 
bad  in  her;  which  maketh  me  to  think  that  ahe  should  not  be 
culpable.  And  again,  I  think  your  highness  would  not  have 
gone  60  far,  except  she  had  surely  been  culpable.  Now  I  thint 
that  your  gi-ace  best  knoweth,  that,  next  unto  your  grace,  I  was 
niost  bound  unto  her  of  all  creatures  living.  Wherefore,  I  meat 
humbly  liesetch  your  grace,  to  suffer  me  in  that  which  both 
God's  law,  nature,  and  also  I»er  kindness  bindeth  me  unto;  that 
is,  that  I  may,  with  your  gi-ace's  favour,  wish  and  pi-ay  for  her, 
that  she  may  declare  herself  inculpable  and  innocent.  And  if  she 
be  found  capable,  considering  your  grace's  goodness  towards  her, 
and  from  what  condition  your  grace  of  your  only  mere  goodness 
took  her,  and  set  the  crown  upon  her  heail,  I  repute  him  not  your 
grace's  faithful  servant  and  subject,  nor  true  unto  the  I'calm,  that 
would  not  de.^ire  the  ofToiicc  without  mercy  to  be  puiiLshed,  to 
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[Oranroer  had  written  but  not  despatched  this  letter,  when  he 
■^  ad  Bummoued  to  a  conference  hj  the  Lord  Ohancellor  and 
other  peers,  who  stated  to  him  the  facts  which,  they  said,  could 
be  proved  against  the  queen.  lie,  therefore,  in  a  postscript, 
added  as  follows : — ] 

After  I  bad  written  this  letter  unto  your  grace,  my  lord  chan- 
oeUoTy  dx.  sent  for  me  to  come  unto  the  starchamber  \  and  there 
dedared  unto  me  such  things  as  your  grace's  pleasure  was  they 
should  make  me  privy  unto.  For  the  which  I  am  most  bounden 
nnto  your  grace.  And  what  communication  we  had  therein, 
I  doubt  not  but  they  will  make  the  true  report  thereof  to  your 
graoSb  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  such  faults  can  be  proved  by 
the  queen  as  I  heard  of  their  relation.  But  I  am,  and  ever  shall 
be,  your  faithful  subject. 

Your  grace's 

Humble  subject  and  chaplain, 

Thomas  Cantuariensis. 


X. 

Not  the  least  curious  of  the  manusciipts  in  the  Vatican 
Library  at  Rome  are  the  original  autographs  of  Henry  VIIL's 
love  letters  to  Ann^  Boleyn.  It  is  supposed  they  were  stolen 
from  this  lady  at  the  end  of  the  year  1C28.  They  remained  in 
the  Vatican  until  the  French  appropriated  them,  with  other 
treasures  of  art  and  literature,  artcr  the  invasion  of  Italy  at 
the  close  of  last  century.  They  were  restored  at  the  peace  of 
1816.  Halliwell,  in  his  '  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England,' 
attaches  great  importance  to  this  letter  as  fixing  the  period  of 
the  commencement  of  the  King's  afieetion  for  Anne  Bolejn. 
Henry  VIII.  complains  of  '  having  betn  abuvo  a  whole  year 
ttmck  with  the  dak  of  love.' 

Henry  VIII,  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

[August,  1528.] 
On  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  contents  of  your  last  letters, 
I  hftve  put  myself  into  great  agony,  not  knowing  how  to  interpret 
thflm,  whether  to  my  disadvantage,  as  you  show  in  some  places, 
or  to  my  advantage,  as  I  understand  them  in  some  others,  be- 
■flwihiiig  yon  earnestly  to  let  me  know  expressly  your  whole  mind 


le 
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aa  to  tho  love  between  ua  two.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me 
to  obtain  thia  ansvrcr,  having  been  for  above  a  whole  year  Btricken 
with  the  dart  of  love,  and  not  yet  aure  whether  I  ahoJI  fail  or  find 
a  place  in  your  lieart  and  affection,  which  last  point  has  prevented 
we  for  some  time  piist  from  calhng  you  my  miatrees;  beiause,  if 
you  only  love  me  with  an  oi'diuary  love,  that  name  ia  not  suit- 
able for  you,  becauRo  it  denotes-  a  ainguiar  love,  which  is  far  from 
common.  But  if  j"ou  please  to  do  the  office  of  a  true  loyal  nii»- 
tress  and  friend,  und  to  give  up  yourself  body  and  heart  to  me, 
who  will  be,  and  have  been,  your  most  loyal  servant  (if  your 
rigour  does  not  forbid  me)  I  promise  you  that  not  only  the  name 
ahall  be  given  yoa,  but  also  that  I  will  take  you  for  my  only  mis- 
tress, tasting  off  all  others  besides  you  out  of  my  thoughts  and 
affi!ctiona,  and  aerve  you  only.  I  beseech  you  to  give  an  entire 
answer  to  this  my  rude  letter,  that  I  may  know  on  what  and  Low 
fur  I  may  depend.  And  if  it  does  not  please  you  to  answer  me 
in  writing,  appoint  some  place  where  I  may  have  it  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  I  will  go  thither  with  all  my  heai-t. 

No  more,  for  feiir  of  tiring  you. 

Written  by  the  hand  of  him  who   would   wiUingly  remain 
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desire  him  to  hasten  the  time  appointed  by  two  days,  that  he  may 
be  at  oomrt  before  the  old  term,  or,  at  &rthest,  on  the  day  prefixed; 
for  otherwise  I  shall  think  he  will  not  do  the  lover's  tiiniy  as  he 
said  he  would,  nor  answer  my  expectation. 

No  more  at  present  for  lack  of  time,  hoping  shortly  that  by 
word  of  mouth  I  shall  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  sufferings  endured 
bj  me  from  your  absence. 

Written  by  the  hand  of  the  secretary,  who  wishes  himself  at 
iliis  moment  privately  with  you,  and  who  is,  and  always  will  be. 

Tour  loyal  and  most  assured  servant, 

H.  no  other  (A.  B.)  seeks  IL 


XII. 

Anne  Boleyn  addressed  this  naive  letter  to  Wolsey  concern- 
izigthe  dispensation  for  her  marriage.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Anne  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  delay  of  her  marriage  was 
caused  by  the  Oardmal's  wish  for  another  alliance,  whereas  he 
was  really  employing  all  his  influence  to  induce  Pope  Clement 
Vll.  to  issue  tne  decretal  bull.  The  '  recompense  for  his  pains ' 
turned  out  to  be  that  Anne,  as  Queen  Consort,  changed  her 
eervile  admiration  of  him  into  bitter  enmity.  Wolsey  describes 
her  u  his  'night-crow  that  never  slept,  but  studied  and  continu- 
ally imagined  his  utter  destruction.' 

Anne  Boleyn  to  Cardinal  WoUey, 

[1528.] 

My  Lord, — In  my  most  humblest  wise  that  my  poor  heart  can 
thinky  I  do  thank  your  grace  for  y''  kind  letter,  and  for  your  rich 
and  goodly  present,  the  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deserve 
without  your  help ;  of  tho  which  I  have  hitherto  had  so  great 
jfkaatjf  that  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  am  most  bound  of  all  crea- 
tares,  next  the  King's  grace,  to  love  and  serve  your  grace ;  of  tho 
which  I  beseech  you  never  to  doubt  that  ever  I  shall  vary  from 
this  thought  as  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my  body.  And  as  touch- 
ing joor  grace's  trouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank  the  Lord  that  them 
that  I  desired  and  prayed  for  are  scaped,  and  that  is  the  T^it^g  and 
joa  I  not  doubting  but  that  God  has  preserved  you  both  for  great 
caoies  known  only  of  his  high  wisdom.  And  as  for  the  coming  of 
the  Li^gate,  I  desire  that  much,  and  if  it  be  God's  pleasure,  I  pray 
him  to  lend  this  matter  shortly  to  a  good  end,  and  then  I  trust. 
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my  lord,  to  n?compense  part  of  yoiir  great  pajns.  In  tho  which  X 
must  require  you  in  the  meantime  to  accept  my  good  irill,  in  tbt 
stead  of  the  power,  the  which  most  proceed  partly  from  you,  ■■ 
our  Lord  knoweth  ;  to  whom  I  beseech  to  send  you  long  life  irilii 
continuance  in  honour.  Written  with  the  hand  of  her  that  iB  moat 
bound  to  be 

Tour  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

AssE  Bole  vs. 

xin. 

Id  the  last  edition  of  Roger  AecliAiu'e  woiks,  prepared  In 
Dr.  Giles,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  letters  occupy  as  much 
space  aa  all  hia  other  writingB,  Of  the  205  letters  only  a  very 
few  were  originally  written  in  Eupluli ;  but  these  fsw,  con- 
jointly with  tlie  Enghsh  treatisea  are  valuable  as  specimans  of 
a  languBjre  ai  it  iraa  »p6ken  at  a  period  which  haa  left  us  too 
few  examples.  That  the  ftecretary^hip  Ascbam  held  under  Ed- 
ward  VI,  ehould  hnve  been  contiDued  hira  under  Queeu  Mary, 
in  B[dte  of  his  open  profession  of  the  reformed  reU^on,  and 
that  he  should  have  preserved  tbe  Aiendship  of  Bi^op  Gar- 
diner and  Cardinal  Pole,  and  have  been  tbe  fayonrite  t 
"       1  Elizabeth  shows  that  he  <■       '    '  ' 
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lordship  see  what  good  is  offered  me  in  writing  the  patent :  th« 
space  which  is  left  hy  chance  doth  seem  to  crave  hj  good  luck 
some  words  of  length,  as  vigirUi  or  triginta,  yea,  with  the  help  of 
a  little  dash  quadraginta  would  serve  best  of  all.  But  sure  as  for 
decern  it  is  somewhat  with  the  shortest :  nevertheless  I  for  my 
part  shall  be  no  less  contented  with  the  one  than  glad  with  the 
other,  and  for  either  of  both  more  than  bound  to  your  lordship. 
And  thus  God  prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden  to  serve  you, 

B.   ASKHAM. 

To  the  Rt  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
My  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  Ins  Grace,  these. 


XIV. 

This  beautiful  letter  of  condolence  at  the  death  of  his  son, 
Sturm,  is  selected  as  an  excellent  example  of  Ro^r  Ascham's 
epistolary  style;  particularly  as  all  the  other  English  letters  are 
of  very  great  length.  It  is,  in  its  easy  and  intSligible  flow  of 
words,  £ee  from  the  '  spots  of  rust '  which  Hallam  discovers 
in  the  rough  sentences  and  obsolete  words  of  the  prose  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Roger  Ascham  to  his  wife  Margaret. 

[November,  1568.] 

Mine  own  good  Margaret, — The  more  I  think  upon  your  sweet 
babe,  aa  I  do  many  times  both  day  and  night,  the  greater  cause  I 
always  find  of  giving  thanks  continually  to  God  for  his  singular 
goodness  bestowed  at  this  time  upon  the  child,  yourself,  and  me, 
even  because  it  hath  rather  pleased  him  to  take  the  child  to  him- 
self into  heaven,  than  to  leave  it  here  with  us  still  on  earth. 
When  I  mused  on  the  matter  as  nature,  flesh,  and  fatherlr 
fiuitasy  did  carry  me,  I  found  nothing  but  sorrows  and  carey 
which  very  much  did  vex  and  trouble  me,  but  at  last  forsaking 
these  worldly  thoughts,  and  referring  me  wholly  to  the  will  and 
order  of  God  in  the  matter,  I  found  such  a  change,  such  a  cause  of 
joy,  such  a  plenty  of  God's  grace  towards  the  child,  and  of  his 
goodnesB  towards  you  and  me,  as  neither  my  heart  can  compre- 
hend, nor  yet  my  tongue  express  the  twentieth  part  thereof. 

KevertheleBSy  btoiuse  God  and  good  will  hath  so  joined  you 
and  me  together  as  we  must  not  only  be  the  one  a  comfort  to  th» 

c  2 
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other  in  eorrow,  but  also  partakera  together  in  any  joy,  I  could  not 
but  declare  unto  you  what  just  cau^e  I  think  we  both  have  of  com- 
fort and  gladness  by  that  God  hath  so  graciously  dealt  with  us  u 
ho  hath.  My  first  step  from  cnre  to  comfort  wxts  this,  I  thooglife 
God  hmi  done  his  will  with  our  child,  and  because  God  by  Hi 
wisdom  knoweth  what  ia  best,  and  by  his  goodness  will  do  bes^ 
I  wns  by  and  by  fully  persuaded  the  beat  that  can  be  is  done  vinth 
our  sweet  child,  but  treeing  God's  wisdom  is  iinseai'chable  with 
any  man's  heart,  and  his  goodness  unspeakable  with  any  man's 
tongue,  I  will  come  down  from  such  high  thoughts,  and  talk  won 
:^enHLbly  with  yon,  and  lay  open  before  yon  such  matter  as  may  be 
both  a  full  comfort  of  all  our  cares  psat,  and  also  a  just  cause  of 
rejoicing  as  long  as  we  live.  You  well  remember  our  continuBl 
desire  and  wish,  our  nightly  prayei"  together,  that  God  would 
vouchsafe  to  ua  to  increase  the  number  of  this  world;  we  wished 
that  nature  should  beautifully  perform  the  work  by  us;  we  did 
talk  how  to  bring  up  our  child  in  learning  and  virtue ;  we  had 
care  to  provide  for  it,  so  as  honest  fortune  should  favour  and 
follow  it.  And  Bee,  sweet  wife,  how  mercifully  God  hath  dealt 
with   us  in  iill   pointa.  for  what  \\"iih   could   lii 
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and  mother  by  grace ;  and  yet,  thanked  be  nature,  that  hath  done 
all  she  could  do,  and  blessed  be  grace  that  hath  done  more  and 
better  than  we  would  wish  she  should  have  done.  Peradventure 
yet  you  do  wish  that  nature  had  kept  it  from  death  a  little  longer, 
yea,  but  grace  hath  carried  it  where  now  no  sickness  can  follow, 
nor  any  death  hereafter  meddle  with  it ;  and  iiistead  of  a  short 
life  with  troubles  on  earth,  it  doth  now  live  a  life  that  never  shal 
end  with  all  manner  of  joy  in  heaven. 

And  now,  Margaret,  go  to,  I  pray  you,  and  tell  me  as  you 
think,  do  you  love  your  sweet  babe  so  little,  do  you  envy  his  happy 
state  so  much,  yea,  once  to  wish  that  nature  should  have  raUier 
followed  your  pleasure  in  keeping  your  child  in  this  miserable 
world,  than  grace  should  have  purchased  such  profit  for  your  child 
in  bringing  him  to  such  felicity  in  heaven  ?  Thirdly,  you  may  say 
unto  me,  if  the  child  had  lived  in  this  world,  it  might  have  come 
to  such  goodness  by  grace  and  virtue  as  might  have  turned  to  great 
comfort  to  us,  to  good  service  to  our  coimtry,  and  served  to  have 
deserved  as  high  a  place  in  heaven  as  he  doth  now.  To  this,  in 
shorty  I  answer,  ought  we  not  in  all  things  to  submit  to  God's 
good  wiU  and  pleasure,  and  thereafter  to  rule  our  affections,  which 
I  doubt  not  but  you  will  endeavour  to  do  )  And  therefore  I  will 
flay  no  more,  but  with  all  comfort  to  you  here,  and  a  blessing  here 
after,  which  I  doubt  not  but  is  prepared  for  you. 

Your  dearly  loving  husband, 

EOOEB  ASKAM. 

To  my  dear  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Aekam,  these. 


XV. 

Hie  pages  of  Tudor  history  bristle  with  attainders  and  judi- 
cial murders,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  victims  in  nearly 
every  instance  died  hard.  The  writer  of  the  following  pitiably 
abject  appeal  was,  however,  a  subject  meet  for  the  executioner  s 
axe ;  ana  considering  his  ^at  position  and  the  importance  of 
Ills  misdeeds,  his  was  uie  sohtary  instance  of  downright  cowardice 
in  the  face  of  death.  As  the  contriver  of  Protector  Somerset's 
overthrow,  as  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  worst  phases  of 
the  Beformation,  as  the  seductive  counsellor  of  £diimd  VI., 
and  at  the  onponent  of  Princess  Mary,  he  was  simply  an 
tmbitioos  ana  eunning  intriguer ;  hut  as  a  trifler  all  his  life 
with  xefigioo,  and  in  nis  last  moments  a  recanter  in  search 
of  pazdoDihewasa  worthless  hypocrite. 
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John  BudUy,  Dvke  of  NortkumherlaTid,  to  the  Earl  tjf  ArundeU. 
The  Tover :  Auguat  22, 1663. 
Hon'*'''  Lord,  and  in  thiB  my  distress  my  fspeciall  refuge,  moat 
wofiill  was  the  ccwes  I  receyvod  this  evenyuge  by  M''  LieuteDant^ 
that  I  must  prepare  myselfe  againat  tomoiTowe  to  receyve  my 
deadly  stroke.  AJaa,  my  good  lord,  is  my  cryme  so  lieynous  as 
noe  redemcion  but  my  blood  cnn  washe  awaye  the  apottcB  thereof  t 
All  old  proverb  ther  is,  and  that  most  true,  that  a  lyving  dogge  ia 
better  than  a  dead  lyon.  Oh  !  that  it  would  please  her  good  grace 
to  give  me  life,  yea,  the  life  of  a.  dogge,  if  I  might  but  lyvo  and 
kiss  her  feet,  and  spend  both  life  and  all  in  her  hou'"''  servicea,  as 
I  have  the  best  part  already  under  her  woi'thie  brotlier,  and  moet 
glorious  father.  Oh  !  that  her  mei-cy  were  such  as  she  would  con- 
sydor  how  little  proffitt  my  dead  and  dismembered  body  can  brings 
her ;  hut  how  gj-eat  and  glorious  an  honor  it  will  be  in  all  posteri- 
tyes  when  the  report  shall  be  that  soe  gracious  and  laigbtje  a 
quppne  had  gi-aunted  life  to  so  miserable  and  peuitent  an  object. 
d  promise  to  me  .■=ince  these  my  trojibles  have 
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XVI. 

This  is  a  happy  contrast  to  the  parental  utterances  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  given  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  his  San,  Philip  Sidney, 

[1600.] 
I  liave  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latin, 
the  other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  you  to 
exercise  that  practice  of  learning  often :  for  that  will  stand  you  in 
most  steed,  in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in. 
And,  since  this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I 
will  not,  that  it  be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural 
care  of  you  provoked  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to 
yoa  in  this  your  tender  age.  Let  your  first  action  be,  the  lifting 
np  of  your  mind  to  Almighty  God,  by  hearty  prayer,  and  foel- 
h^y  digest  the  words  you  speak  in  prayer,  with  continual  medi- 
tfttiony  and  thinking  of  him  to  whom  you  pray,  and  of  the  matter 
£or  which  you  pray.  And  use  this  as  an  ordinary,  and  at  an 
ordinary  hour.  Whereby  the  time  itself  will  put  you  in  remem- 
branoe  to  do  that  which  you  are  accustomed  to  do.  In  that  time 
apply  your  study  to  such  hours  as  your  discreet  master  doth  as- 
sign yon,  earnestly ;  and  the  time  (I  know)  he  will  so  limit,  as 
flball  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and  safe  for  your  health. 
And  mark  the  sense  and  the  matter  of  that  you  read,  as  well  as 
the  words.  So  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue  with  words, 
and  your  wit  with  matter;  and  judgment  will  grow  as  years 
growetJi  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master,  for 
unless  yon  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  yourself 
what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how  to 
obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person* 
'Diere  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much  with  so  little  cost.  Use 
moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  your  wit 
fresher,  and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more 
heavy.  Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometime  do,  lest  being 
eoforeed  to  drink  upon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  yourself  in- 
flamed. Use  exercise  of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  your 
joints  or  bones.    It  will  increase  your  force,  and  enlarge  your 
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breath.  Deliglit  to  be  clennly,  as  -n-cll  in  all  parts  of  your  body,  as 
ia  your  garmonts.  It  shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  company, 
nnd  otlierwiso  lotttliaome.  Give  yourself  to  be  merry,  for  yon 
degenerate  from  your  father,  if  you  find  not  yourself  most  able  in 
wit  and  body,  to  do  any  thing,  when  you  be  most  merry;  but  let 
your  mii-th  be  ever  void  of  all  ecurrility,  and  biting  words  to  any 
man,  for  a  wound  givetf  by  a  word  is  oftentimes  liarder  to  be 
cured  than  tliat  which  ia  given  with  the  eword.  Be  you  rather  a 
hearer  and  bearer  awoy  of  other  men's  talk,  than  a  beginner  or 
procurer  of  speech,  otherwise  yoo  Bhall  bo  counted  to  delight  to 
hear  yourself  speak  If  you  hear  a  wiao  sentence,  or  an  apt  phrase, 
commit  it  to  your  memory,  with  respect  of  the  circumstaEce,  when 
you  siinJi  speak  it.  Let  never  oath  be  hoard  to  come  out  of  your 
mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldry ;  detest  it  in  others,  bo  shall  custom 
make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it  in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each 
assembly,  and  rather  be  rebuked  of  light  follows,  for  maiden-like 
shaniefacednesa,  than  of  your  sad  friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think 
upon  every  word  that  you  will  speak,  before  you  utter  it,  and 
remember  how  nnture  hnth  ramjiircd   up  (as  it  were)  the  tongue 
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In  Lodge's  'Blostrations  of  English  Hbtorr'  are  numerous 
leprints  or  the  Howard  and  Talbot  papers  bearing  on  the 
Blizabethan  period.  Those  which  relate  to  the  captive  Queen 
of  Scotland  exhibit  Elizabeth's  fretful  anxiety  lest  her  prisoner's 
noble  custodian  should  fail  in  due  yigilance.  The  partisans  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  may  here  gather  what,  inher  casoi  was 
onderstood  as '  honourable  captiyi^.' 

The  Ea/rl  of  Shrewsbury  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Sheffield  Castle :  March  S,  1672. 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, — ^It  appears  by 
my  Lord  Huntingdon's  letters  to  me,  whereof  I  here  send  your 
Majesty  a  copy,  that  suspicion  is  of  some  new  device  for  this 
Queen's  liberty,  which  I  can  very  easily  believe,  for  I  am  (as 
always  before)  persuaded  her  friends  ever3rwhere  occupy  their 
beads  thereunto.  I  look  for  no  less  than  they  can  do  for  her,  and 
|«ovide  for  her  safety  accordingly.  I  have  her  sure  enough,  and 
shall  keep  her  forthcoming,  at  your  Majesty's  commandment, 
cither  quick  or  dead,  whatsoever  she,  or  any  for  her,  invent  to  the 
oontraiy ;  and,  as  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  her  stealing  away 
from  me,  so  if  any  forcible  attempt  be  given  for  her,  the  greatest 
peril  is  sure  to  be  her's.  And  if  I  be  your  Majesty's  true  faith- 
ful servant,  as  I  trust  your  Majesty  is  fully  persuaded,  be  your 
Majesty  out  d  all  doubt  of  any  her  escape,  or  delivery  from 
me,  by  flighty  force,  or  any  other  ways,  wiUiout  your  Majesty's 
own  express  and  known  commandment  to  me ;  and  thereupon  I 
engage  to  your  Majesty  my  life,  honour,  and  all.  €rod  preserve 
your  Majesty,  with  many  happy  years,  long  and  prosperously  to 
reign  over  us. 

At  Sheffield  CasUe,  the  3^  of  March,  1572. 

Your  Majesty's  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

G.  Shbewsbubt. 

xvni. 

There  is  something  grimly  comic  in  a  peer  of  the  realm— 
bead  of  all  the  Talbota — ^havinff  his  bill  for  '  watch  and  ward,' 
and  proper  nourishment  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  numerous 
suite  (for  he  was  bound  to  supply  a  goodly  number  of  dishes 
per  diem  to  the  different  tables),  hearily  taxed  by  the  Lords  of 
SmOooDdL 
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The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  Lord  Btirghley. 

Buiton :  August  0,  1680. 
My  very  good  Lord, — I  came  hither  to  Buxton,  with  my 
charge,  the  SS""  of  July.  She  had  a  hai'd  begtniiiiig  of  her  joiir- 
noy ;  for  when  she  should  have  takea  her  horse,  he  started  aside, 
und  thei-ewith  she  fell,  and  hurt  her  back,  which  sheHtil!  complains 
of,  noth withstanding  she  applies  the  batli  once  or  twice  a  day.  I 
do  strictly  observe  her  Majesty's  oommanduent,  written  to  me  \iij 
your  Lordship,  in  resti^imng  all  resort  to  tbis  place  ;  neither  does 
she  see,  nor  is  seen  to  any  more  than  to  her  own  people,  and  eodii 
us  I  appoint  to  attend.  She  has  not  come  forth  of  the  house  sinA 
her  coming,  nor  shall  not  befoi«  her  parting.  ^loat  of  her  foLkS 
have  been  sick,  since  her  coming  hithei',  of  the  new  dieenae 
self  has  yet  escaped,  l^ly  core  to  dischai^  the  trust  it  h&A  p 
her  Majesty  to  repose  in  me  is,  and  shall  be,  no  less  than  it  has 
been  heretofore ;  hut,  my  Lord,  I  mast  lament  my  griefs  to  your 
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Majesty  will  think  it  well  bestowed  of  me,  if  it  were  more.  So 
wishing  to  your  Lordship  all  honour  and  health,  I  end,  with  my 
wife's  most  hearty  commendations. 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  &iend, 
G.  Shrewsbury. 

XDC. 

"When  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  abjured  Protestantism, 
his  ambassador,  Morlant,  was  ordered  to  break  the  matter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  endeavour  to  calm  her  feelings  by  offer- 
ing the  poor  plea  of  '  ui]gent  motives  of  state.'  It  is  said  that 
after  writing  the  following  epistle  the  Queen  sought  to  appease 
ber  wrath  by  reading  Boethiufl's  '  Consolations  of  Philosophy.' 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  France. 

November  12, 1593. 

Ah,  what  grief !  ah,  what  regret !  ah,  what  pangs  have  seized 
my  heart,  at  the  news  which  Morlant  has  communicated  I  My 
Qod !  is  it  possible  that  any  worldly  consideration  could  render 
yoa  regardless  of  the  divine  displeasure  ?  Can  we  reasonably  ex- 
pect any  good  result  can  follow  such  an  iniquity  1  How  could  you 
imagine  that  He,  whose  hand  has  supported  and  upheld  your  cause 
80  long,  would  flEul  you  at  your  need  ?  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  do 
in  that  good  may  come  of  it !  Nevertheless,  I  yet  hope  your  better 
feelizigs  may  return,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  promise  to  give  you 
the  first  place  in  my  prayers,  that  Esau's  hands  may  not  defile  the 
btoanng  of  Jacob.  The  friendship  and  fidelity  you  pi*omise  to  me, 
I  own  I  have  dearly  earned ;  but  of  that  I  should  never  have  re- 
pented, if  you  had  not  abcuidoned  your  father.  I  cannot  now  regard 
myself  as  your  sister,  for  I  always  prefer  that  which  is  natural  to 
that  which  is  adopted,  as  God  best  knows,  whom  I  beseech  to 
guard  and  keep  you  in  the  right  way,  with  better  feelings. 

Your  sister,  if  it  be  after  the  old  fsushion  :  with  the  new  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do. 

E.  R 

XX. 

This  note  of  condolence,  disclosiiur  a  mood  of  tender  sym« 
pathr  very  unusual  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  nevertheless 
bf^  ehaiacteristic.  Her  habitual  regal  reserve  is  maintained 
With  quiet  dignity. 
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Queen  Elizdhfth  to  Lady  Karris  upon  the  Death  of  her  Soti. 

SIme  own  liear  Crow, — Although  we  have  deferred  loBg 
to  represent  unto  you  our  giieved  tlioughts,  because  we  MkaSi 
full  well  to  yield  you  the  first  Reflections  of  our  Misfortono^ 
whom  we  have  always  aought  to  cheiiah  and  comfort; 
knowing  now  what  necessity  must  bring  it  to  your  ears, 
until  re  cousetjueiitly  must  move  many  pnssionnte  afiectioas  ^ 
your  Heai-t,  we  have  resolved  no  longer  to  smother,  eitheR 
our  care  for  your  sorrow,  or  the  sympathy  of  our  grief  for  1^ 
D«ith  ;  wherein  if  society  in  sorrowing  work  iliininutioa,  we  d^ 
asisure  you  by  this  true  messonger  of  our  Mind,  that  Nature  cU| 
bsTe  atirred  ao  more  doloroua  aSections  in  you  as  a  mother  for  li 
dear  Son,  than  the  gratefulness-  and  memory  of  Lis  Services  paali 
had  wrought  in  us  his  Sovereign  apprehension  of  the  miss  of  w^ 
wortliy  a  Servant.  But  now  that  Nature's  common  Work  is  daub 
and  he  that  was  tioni  to  die  hath  paid  his  Tribute,  let  that  Christiait^ 
Dificretion  siny  the   flux  of  your  iiiinindomtp  srricviiij;  which  hath 
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Queen  Elizabeth  to  James  VI,  of  Scotland, 

1686. 

Bight  deare  Brother, — ^Your  gladsome  acceptance  of  my  offii^d 
amitie,  togither  with  the  desiar  you  seem  to  have  ingraven  in  your 
mynde  to  make  merites  correspondant,  makes  me  in  ful  opinion 
that  some  ennemis  to  our  good  wyl  shal  loose  muche  travel,  with 
making  frostrat  thar  haiting  stratagems,  whiche  I  knowe  to  be 
many,  and  by  sondry  meanes  to  be  explored.  I  cannot  halt  with 
yoa  80  muche  as  to  denye  that  I  have  seen  suche  evident  shewes 
of  yoor  contrarious  dealings,  that  if  I  mad  not  my  rekening  the 
bettar  of  the  moneths,  I  might  condemne  you  as  unworthy  of  such 
as  I  mynd  to  shewe  myselfe  toward  you,  and  therefor  I  am  wel 
pleased  to  take  any  coulor  to  defend  your  honor,  and  hope  that 
yoa  wyl  remember  that  who  seaketh  two  stringes  to  one  bowe,  he 
may  abate  strong,  but  never  strait ;  and  if  you  suppose  that  princes 
oaoses  be  vailed  so  couvertly  that  no  intelligence  may  bewraye 
tbem,  deceave  not  yourselfe ;  we  old  foxes  can  find  shiftes  to  save 
oonelyes  by  others  malice,  and  come  by  knowledge  of  greattest 
OBCTOBt,  spetiallye  if  it  touche  our  freholde.  It  becometh,  therefor, 
all  oar  renoq  to  deale  sincerely,  lest,  if  we  use  it  not,  whan  we  do 
it^  we  be  hardly  beleaved.  I  write  not  this,  my  deare  brother,  for 
doot  bat  for  remembrances. 

My  ambassador  writes  so  muche  of  your  honorable  traitment 
c£  bim  and  of  Alexandar,  that  I  belive  they  be  convertid  Sootes. 
Yoa  oblige  me  for  them ;  for  wiche  I  rendar  you  a  milion  of  most 
intire  thankes,  as  she  that  meaneth  to  desarve  many  a  good  thoght 
in  yoor  brest  throwe  good  desart.  And  for  that  your  request  is  so 
hooorable,  retaining  so  muche  reason,  I  wer  out  of  [my]  sences  if 
I  ihald  not  suspend  of  any  hiresay  til  the  answer  of  your  owne 
adioD,  wiche  the  actor  ought  best  to  knowe,  and  so  assure  yourselfe 
I  meane  and  vowe  to  do ;  with  this  request,  that  you  wyl  affourd 
me  the  redproqae.  And  thus,  with  my  onany  petitions  to  the 
Almighty  fbr  youT  long  life  and  preservation,  I  ende  these  skribled 

Yoor  verey  assured  lovinge  sistar  and  cousin, 

Elizabbih  B. 
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^ncxn. 


e  ri^ulea  a  propostl  mftds  to  her  on  tlw 
nmiss'ionera  thai  lAsay.  Queen  af  Scots, 
leave  her  captivity  and  be  placed  in  the 
J  prince,  auoiect  to  a  guarantoe  from  her 
Id  foT  ever  aDstam  from  ftll  interference 
uid.  The  letter  indicate  with  toleraUe 
entioD  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  her  dangerous 

<eth  lo  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 

(Ttliuarj,  168»-7.] 
my  deare  brother,  witli  tlio  lewd 
3  of  infownning  you  of  my  to  tiideful  and 
&g-the  brcthe  that  Ood  hath  ^von  me,  (o 
by  the  bloudy  inrentirai  of  ti-iute<«.baii^  _ 
belive,  that  ether  the  offense  w&s  not  m 
ferve  them,  for  the  over-manifest  tri^ 
the  greatest  and  most  in  this  land  hathe 
yet  they  wyl  make  that  her  life  may  be 
•icbe  wold  God  wer  true ;  for  whan  3TOI 
longer  iudiired^thes^feoE'^we'r-aj-fi* 
n  tasE'  of,  the  greatest  witz  amonga  my 
bb|  and  last  of  yo«,  wrl  gnBint-^Si'Si^ 
IT  thim  my-ffi^Iice'she  shiild  not  have  her 

conclusion  of  my  long-taried-for  nnewer. 
E  me,  that  X  may-  trust  her  in  the  hand  of 
lOd  have  all  her  coueins  fLnd_allie8-p?0iiis^ 
iy_ruinB^_.Beai'e"bftSher  and  coudn,  way 
3^  wither  they  lak  not  muche  good  ground 

for  ther  bilding.  Suppose  you  I  am  so 
U-aaethere  hand  and  seiid  hit  out  of  my 
«ter  of  Gray,  for  curring  faueur  tvitirytiu, 
^-©Id  master  Slylvin  hath  yeres  jrnoogk 
-dome  than  tel  a  prince  of  any  jugcmenl 
Toloua  maimed  leawn.  Let  your  coun- 
;(obitrge  ther  duty  so  muche  to  you  as  to 
rf  euch  na  offer;  and,  lor  my  pait,  I  do 


^im.iS-i 
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assure  myselfe  to  muche  of  your  wisdome,  as,  thogh  like  a  most 
naturall  good  son  you  charged  them  to  seake  all  meanes  they  could 
devis  with  wit  or  jugement  to  save  her  life,  yet  I  can  not,  nor 
do  not,  allege  any  fault  to  you  of  thes  persuations,  for  I  take  hit 
that  you  wil  remember,  that  ad  vis  or  desiars  aught  ever  agree  with 
the  surtye  of  the  party  sent  to  and  honor  of  the  sendar,  wiche 
whan  bothe  you  weigh,  I  doute  not  but  your  wisdome  wil  excuse 
my  nide,  and  waite  my  necessitie,  and  not  accuse  me  ether  of  malice 
or  of  hate. 

And  now  to  conclude.  Make  account,  I  pray  you,  of  my  firme 
firindeship  love  and  care,  of  which  you  may  make  sure  accownt, 
as  one  that  never  mindz  to  faile  from  my  worde,  nor  swarve  from 
oar  league,  but  wyl  increase,  by  all  good  meanes,  any  action  that 
may  make  true  shewe  of  my  stable  amitie ;  from  wiche,  my  deare 
brother,  let  no  sinistar  whisperars,  nor  busy  troblars  of  princis 
states,  persuade  to  leave  your  surest,  and  stike  to  unstable  stales. 
SuppoBe  them  to  be  but  the  ecchos  to  suche  whos  stipendaries  the 
be,  and  wyl  do  more  for  ther  gaine  than  your  good.  And  so,  God 
hold  you  ever  in  his  blessed  kiping,  and  make  you  see  your  tru 
friends.  Excuse  my  not  writing  sonar,  for  paine  in  one  of  my 
jeee  was  oalj  the  cause. 

Your  most  assured  lovinge  sistar  and  cousin, 

Elizabeth  R. 

xxm. 

It  was  thought  in  Spain,  at  least  by  the  priests  and  courders 
who  surrounded  Philip  II.,  that  one  liieittle  at  sea  and  one  battle 
on  iMid  would  bring  England  to  her  senses,  and  compel  Queen 
EHxabeth  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  and  not 
a  little  of  the  literature  of  Spain  in  the  years  1587  and  1588 
pointed  to  the  impDrtance  of  capturing  our  Queen  and  killinjo^ 
Ihake.  The  English  Admiral  was  the  chief  offender.  By  his 
■aooeflsful  expedition  in  1587,  he  had  retarded  the  invasion  by  a 
whole  year,  baving  tamed  the  Spanish,  and,  as  he  said, '  singed 
the  King's  heard.'  He  is  writing  to  that  most  successful  diplo- 
mat, walsingham,  at  the  time  we  were  hotly  pursuing  the 
uying  Armada. 

Sir  Fra/nda  Drake  to  Lord  Walsingham. 

July  31, 1588. 
Moat  Honorable, — I  am  comaunded  to  send  these  prisoners 
ashore  by  my  Lord  Admerall^  which  had,  ere  this,  byne  long  done. 
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but  that  I  tliought  ther  being  here  mygbt  have  done  eoioetliing 
which  is  not  thought  meet  now. 

Lett  me  beseche  your  Honor  that  they  may  be  presented  unto 
her  Mojestie,  either  by  your  honor,  or  my  boaorable  good  Lord,  my 
Loni  Chancellor,  or  both  of  you.  The  one,  Don  Pedro,  is  a  man 
of  greiit  estymacyon  with  the  King  of  Spayno,  and  thowght  nest 
in  this  armye  to  the  Duke  of  Sedonya.  If  they  shoulde  be  geven 
from,  me  unto  any  other,  it  would  bo  som  gref  to  my  friends.  Yf  her 
Mnjestie  will  have  them,  God  defend  but  I  shoulde  thinck  it  happye. 

We  have  the  anney  of  Sp;»yne  before  ua,  and  mynd  with  the 
Gmce  of  God,  to  n-reasell  a  poull  with  him. 

Ther  was  never  any  thing  pleased  me  better  than  the  eeeing 
the  enemey  flying  with  a  Sotherly  wynd  to  the  Northwards.  God 
giant  you  have  a  good  eye  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  for  witii  the 
Grace  of  God,  yf  we  live,  I  doubt  it  not,  but  ere  it  be  long  eo  to 
handell  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Sedonya,  as  be  shall  wish 
hymselff  at  Saint  Marie  Port  among  his  orynge  trees.  God  gyve 
us  gi-ace  to  depend  upon  him,  so  shall  wo  not  doubt  victoiy ;  fgr 
our  cawse  is  good. 


Urn 


V  leave,  this  last  of  July.  15! 
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Jokn  op  Rice  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Visitor-General  of 

Monasteries, 

Bury  :  November  5, 1536, 

Pleaae  it  your  mastership,  fforasmoche  as  I  suppose  ye  shall 
have  Btite  made  unto  you  touching  Burie  er  we  retoume,  I  thought 
oonvenient  to  advertise  you  of  our  procedinges  there,  and  also  of 
the  oompertes,  of  the  same. 

As  for  thabbot,  we  found  nothing  suspect  as  touching  his 
lyving,  but  it  was  detected  that  he  laye  moche  forth  in  his  granges, 
thftt  he  delited  moche  in  playing  at  dice  and  cardes,  and  therin 
spent  moche  money,  and  in  buylding  for  lus  pleasure.  He  did  not 
predie  openly.  Also  that  he  converted  divers  fermes  into  copie 
holdeSy  wherof  poore  men  doth  complayne.  Also  he  semeth  to  be 
addict  to  the  mayntenyng  of  suche  supersticious  ceremoffes  as  hath 
ben  used  heretofor. 

As  touching  the  convent,  we  coulde  geate  litle  or  no  reportes 
amoDge  theym,  although  we  did  use  moche  diligence  in  our  exami- 
nadoOy  and  therby,  with  some  other  argumentes  gethered  of  their 
examfnaciniiB,  I  fermely  beleve  and  suppose  that  they  had  con- 
federed  and  compacted  before  our  commyng  that  they  shulde  dis- 
doae  nothing. 

And  yet  it  is  confessed  and  proved,  that  there  was  here  suche 
frequence  of  women  commyng  and  reasserting  to  this  monastery 
as  to  no  place  more.  Amongest  the  reliques  we  founde  moche 
Tsnitie  and  superstition,  as  the  coles  that  Sainte  Laurence  was 
iosted  withally  the  paring  of  S.  Edmundes  naylles,  S.  Thomas  of 
Osnterbnry  penneknyff  and  his  bootes,  and  divers  skulles  for  the 
hedache;  peces  of  the  holio  crosse  able  to  make  a  hole  crosse  of; 
oUier  leUqnes  for  rayne  and  certain  other  superstitiouse  usages,  for 
avqyding  of  wedes  growing  in  come,  with  suche  other.  Here 
depute  of  theym  that  be  under  age  upon  an  eight,  and  of  theym 
that  be  above  age  upon  a  five,  wolde  departe  yf  they  might,  and 
tfaey  be  ofthe  best  sorte  in  the  house  and  of  best  lemyng  and 
jngement.  The  hole  nomber  of  the  convent  before  we  cam  was 
lx.9  saving  one,  besides  iiy  that  were  at  Oxforde.    Of  Elie  I  have 
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ship  bj  my  felone  Ricbai'd  n  Lee.     And  ' 
PC  yon  in  his  toidon.    From  Btme,  »tt  ■ 

■ur  servant  moRte  bovindcn  ■ 

JOHNE  AP  ElCE. 


.tive  of  the  condition  of  some  religioiu 
B  monk  of  tht  abbey  of  Pershore. 

r  Thomas  Cromwdl,  VMorGenerai  0/ 

Monaaterics. 

yn  God,  second  person  ya  thia  reoi  tt 
all  grace  niid  goodnee,  j  eubmjrtt  Blf 
jmd  goodnes,  desyurying  you  mydaij 
1  lord  unto  me  syirftil~and  pcfa-crsatait,- 
scrybullyng  imto  your  nobull  grace  ftt 
g  yn  my  conchons  that  the  rdygycNi 
ieype  ys  no  riiU  of  Sentt  Benett,  nor  yt  bd 
nor  of  no  Sentt,  but  lyyth  and  foalysse 
m  old  ^Tne  and  gume  yn  our  tynw^  )q 
lera,  wych  have  done  therjIaiy^-ardTSf" 
onjBj.  ja-leHrifie^preceps  an  ognuEs^^*" 
d  so  have  y  do  Jhjat-eyx'  yero,  wych  dotk 
9$»£r^^y'h^B  hya  a  dyssymblar  so  ]oag 
J  say  sent  Jamys,  ya  yn^vj^e-ar.d-lttyijjj-' 
«B;_bettur-owtE  then  yn  t^.  .:r»lj^"Ou,' 
relygyon^f^Chryst-  Also  we  do  nothyng 
-  of  "OfiiyBt,  but  all  fowlowa  our  omie 
nd  thys-relj^on,  as  y  snpposse,  yaal!  ya 
ig  Jfforthy  to  be  eScwpt  natherb^Bwe-  SsJ 
racyuB  lOTdif.th^ys  ffsecrett  thyng  yn  my 
SVe  me  to  goo  out  of  the  relygyon,  aa  jrf 
;,  wych  no  man  may  know  but  my  gosQif 
DBB  yf  a  man  mothe  gage  yn  oth^.  yrft^ 
or  CSiiyst  "say,  Wife  judicare  et  nsrtj^i- 
'yi  guge  my  nowne  conchons  fyret,  tba 
lOW  of  me  heyraft«r  moi-e  lai^oriy,  audi 
g«   don   BjuDoclmt   rdj-gyua  m^^L^ 


ifm 
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relTgyuB  men,  as  y  thyuk  the  owtt  not  to  be  cftld,  but  dyiieym- 
blars  with  God  Now,  most  gracyus  lord  and  most  worthyxt 
Tjcytar  that  ever  cam  amonckes  us,  helpe  me  owt  of  thys  vaync 
relygyon,  and  mocke  me  your  servant,  hande-mayd,  and  beydman, 
and  save  my  sowlle,  wych  aholdbe  lost  yf  ye  helpe  yt  not,  the 
wych  you  may  save  with  on  word  speckyng,  and  majch  me  wycli 
am  now  nawtt  to  cum  unto  grace  and  goodnes.  Now  y  wyll 
ynstmx  your  grace  snmwatt  of  relygyus  men,  and  how  the  Kyngea 
grace  commandyment  ya  keyp  yn  puttyng  forth  of  bockes  the 
beyachatt  c^  Bome  userpt  power.  Monckea  drynk  an  bowll  after 
cnUacyon  tell  ten  or  xiL  of  the  clock,  and  cum  to  mattens  aa 
dronck  as  mjss,  and  aumo  at  cardes,  sume  at  dyysa,  and  at 
tabnUes,  aume  cum  to  mattens  begenynge  at  the  mydes,  and  sume 
when  yt  ys  allmoat  done,  and  wold  not  cum  tber  so  only  for 
boddly  punnysm^it,  nothyng  for  Codes  sayck,  wyth  many  other 
Tycys  the  ose,  wych  y  have  no  leser  now  to  expreea.  Also  abbettes, 
mcmckee,  prest,  dont  lyttyl  or  nothj-ng  to  put  owtt  of  bockes  the 
beyahatt  of  Bomes  name,  for  y  my  aeylfe  do  know  yo  dyvers 
bockes  whor  ya  name  and  hys  uaerpt  powor  upon  us  ys.  No  moie 
onto  your  nobul  grace  at  thays  tyme,  but  Jesu  preserve  you  to 
vioKX.     Amen. 

Tour  commyssoiy  commandyd  me  to  wrytt  my  mynd  imto 
your  nobul  grace,  by  my  oathe  I  toyk  of  him  yn  oar  chaptur 

Be  mo,  your  beydman,  Eye.  Beerley,  now 

monck  yn  the  monaatery  of  Ferahor. 


XX  VL 

The  death  of  I^dy  Cedl,  the  wife  of  Secretary  BobeK  Cecil, 
wM  the  oecuioa  of  a  letter  of  condolence  &om  Balegb  to  her 
husband — for  ths  two  Btateameu  were  firm  frieods  in  the  year 

icea. 

If  the  letter  does  not  help  to  illustrate  Mr.  Hume's  remark 
tiiat  Balcf^h's  prose  wss '  the  best  model  of  out  antaent  style,' 
it,  at  least,  is  UK»oughly  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Hie  for- 
tones  were  on  the  wane,  and  he  was  passing  into  a  phase  of 
dii^ipoiiitmeat  and  sorrow.  His  most  recent  bu^rapner,  Mr. 
Edwaidi^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  freeh  store  of  corre- 
■poddeDce,  nmarks  of  this  particular  letter: — 'Perhaps  few 
XMB  Ot  fin  mest«l  calibre  have  taken  bo  long  a  time  to  learn 
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tlie  leasons  of  bereavement  or  the  uses  of  adversity.  The  task, 
however,  was  aot  by  heart  at  last.  We  have  here  Balegh's 
crude  no lioos  about  the  theme  before  he  badleall;  learnt  k 

-( 

Sir  Walter  EaUgh  to  Secrf/nrij  Sir  Sobtrl  Cftll. 

Sherborne  :  January  24-  151H1. 
Sir, — Because  I  know  not  how  you  dispose  of  youi'sealf,  I  for* 
bcare  to  vissitt  you;  preferringe  your  plesinge  before  myoe  own 
desire.  I  had  rather  bo  with  you  now  then  att  auy  other  tyTne,it 
I  could  therby  ether  take  of  frome  you  the  burden  ol  your  Borrowi^" 
OP  liiy  the  greater  part  therof  on  myne  onne  hwt.  in  the  meaa 
tjme,  I  would  butt  minde  you  of  this, — tiiat  you  should  not  ov»-  ^ 
shaddo  your  wisdome  with  pa.ssiau,  butt  looks  aright  into  thioiis 
as  the  ai-e. 
-  -  _  There  -is  no  man  soiry  for  death  it  aealf,  butt  onJy  for  the  tymn 
of  death  ;  eveiy  one  knowing  that  it  is  abonnd  ikevor  forfeted  to 
God.  If  then  weo  know  the  suae  to  be  oertayiie  and  inevitable, 
iveo  ought  witball  to  take  the  tymc  of  his  arivall  in  as  good  part 
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poraeesioD  of  her  iDheritance.  Shee  hath  left  behind  her  the  frtite 
of  her  love,  for  whoa  sakee  you  ought  to  care  for  joni  sealf ,  that  yoo 
leve  them  not  without  a  gwjde,  and  not  l^  grevinge  to  repine  att 
Hia  will  that  gave  them  yon,  or  by  sorrowing  to  ixj  up  your  own 
tjmee  that  ought  to  eetablishe  them. 

I  beleve  it  tttat  sorrows  are  dangerns  companions,  converting 
badd  into  yevill  and  yevill  in  worse,  and  do  no  other  eervice 
tfaen  molteply  harms.  They  ar  the  treasures  of  weak  harts  and  of 
the  foolishe.  The  minde  that  entertayneth  them  is  as  the  yearth 
and  dust  wheron  sorrows  and  adveraetes  of  the  world  do,  as  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  tread,  trample,  and  defile.  The  minde  of  man 
is  that  part  of  God  which  is  in  us,  which,  by  how  mich  it  is  subject 
to  passion,  by  so  mich  it  b  &rther  from  Hyme  that  gave  it  us. 
SoiTOWS  draw  not  the  dead  to  life,  batt  the  livinge  to  death.  And, 
if  I  wean  my  sealf  to  advize  my  sealf  in  the  like,  I  would  never 
fi»gett  my  patience  till  I  saw  all  and  the  wont  of  yevills,  and  ho 
grave  for  all  att  once ;  least,  lamenting  for  sume  one,  another  mig^t 
Dot  remayne  in  the  poare  of  Desttney  of  greater  discnmfort. 

Tour's  ever  beyouud  the  pour  of  words  to  utter 

W.   RiLEOH.  . 


xxvir. 

"Eip  Walter  Ral^h  wm  the  chief  victim  of  the  half-hearted 
Spamah  policy  of  Ejug  James  I.  He  had  been  condemned  to 
death  for  Mcretly  allying  himself  with  Spaniah  interests,  but 
the  sentence  waa  not  then  carried  into  efiect.  His  execntion, 
some  fifteen  years  afterwards,  was  brought  about  by  an  almost 
unavmdable  collision  with  Spanish  troota  duriuE  the  ill-advised 
K^wdilion  to  Quiana  in  search  of  his  '  El  DoTado.'  True,  when 
this  amUtioos  eiplorer,  after  thirteen  yearf^  imprisonment,  whs 
released  couditiaiially  &om  the  Tower,  he  was  pledged  not  to 
molest  the  Spaniards:  but,  unfortunately,  Spanisb  blood  was 
abed,  and  net  a  single  ut^^t  of  gold  was  brought  home  to 
compensate  for  his  disobedience. 

^tr  Walter  RaUgh  to  King  Jame*  I. 

The  Tower :  September  24, 1618. 
If  in  my  jomy  ontuard  hound  I  had  of  my  men  murthered  at 
the  lalands,  and  spared  to  tak  revenge ;  if  I  did  discbarge  some 
%aidafa  barkes  taken,  without  spoile ;  if  I  forbare  all  partm  of  the 
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Sitaoiab  Indies,  wherm  I  miglit  have  tAkeu  twentye  of  t 
townea  on  the  Bea  cost,  and  did  only  follow  the  enterprise  whj 
undertooke  for  Giiiaua, — where  without  any  direccdon  &Otii  n 
Spiwish  village  was  humi,  which  was  newly  sett  np  within  t 
miles  of  the  mine, — by  your  Majesties  favor  I  finda  aoe  re 
whis  die  SpBDiah  Embassadoro  should  complaine  of  me.  ] 
were  luwfull  for  the  Spiuii^h  to  murther  2G  Eoglishinen,  tye 
them  back  to  backe,  aad  then  to  cutt  theire  throtea,  when  tl 
had  traded  with  them  a  whole  moaeth,  and  came  to  them  o 
land  without  no  much  na  one  aword  amongst  them  all ; — and  t 
it  may  not  be  lawfiill  for  your  Majesties  subjects,  beinge  forced 
them,  to  repell  forec  by  force,  we  may  justly  say,  'O  mis^n 
English !' 

If  Porker  and  Muthm  took  Oampeach  and  other  places 
Houduraes,  seated  in  the  Lart  of  the  Spanish  Indies ; 
townes,  killed  the  Spaniai'ds,  and  had  nothing  sayed  to  tl 
their  retume, — and  tliat  my  selfe  forbore  to  looke  into  the  Ind 
because  I  would  not  offend,  I  may  as  justly  say,  '  0  misarabla 
Walter  Ral^h  ! ' 

If  I  had  spoit  my  poore  estate,  lost  my  sonne,  sufired,  by 
nee  and  otherwJGe,  a.  world  of  miseries ;  if  I  had  i-esisted  with 
manifest  hazard  of  my  life  the  rebells  [robberieaj  and  Bpoils  ' 
my  companyes  would  have  made ;  if  when  1  was  pooi-o  I 
have  ma.1  my  selfe  rich  ;  if  whpn  I  had  gotten  my  liberty*,  wB 
all  men  and  Kature  it  selfe  doth  so  much  prise,  I  voluntarilie 
it;  if  when  I  was  master  of  my  life  I  rendred  it  agtune 
[though]  I  might  elsewhere  Imve  sould  my  shipp  and  goods, 
put  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  in  my  purae,  I  have  brought 
into  England ;  I  beseech  your  Majestie  to  beleeve,  that  all  thi 
have  done  because  it  should  [not]  bo  sayed  to  your  Itlajestie  ' 
your  Majestie  had  given  libei-tie  and  trust  to  ti  man  whose  i 
was  but  the  recovery  of  his  libertie,  and  whoe  had  betrayed  y 
Majesties  Uiist. 

My  mtttiners  tould  mo,  that  if  I  returned  for  EnglAnd  I 
ba  undone ;  but  I  beleeved  more  in  your  Majesty's  goodnes  the] 
thwr  arguments,     Sm*  I  am,  that  I  am  the  first  who,  being 
find  able  to  inrich  my  selfe,  hath  embraced  jwjvertie.     And 
I  am  that  my  example  shall  make  me  the  last.     But  yotu-  Ml 
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tin  wifldoma  and  gooJnes  I  liave  made  my  judges,  wboe-have 
erer  bine,  and 

Shall  euer  remain, 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble  vassall 

W.  Ralegh. 

XXVIII 

Lvly,  thoug-b  still  a  jouog  man  in  15S2,  vraa  already  famous 
H  Uie  author  of  '  Euphues,'  the  manual  of  atatelj  moralitv 
among  the  courtieia  oi  Queen  EUiaheth.  He  had  flouriahed 
mider  the  piotoction  of  Lord  Burleigh  since  he  left  Oxford  in 
lS74,BDdwa  do  not  know  under  what  circumatances  he  incurred 
the  djspkMure  of  the  Higli  Treasurer.  He  was  probably  soon 
taken  into  fkvour  again,  tai  we  And  Mm  about  the  Oourt  until 
the  end  of  theceutury. 

John  Lyly  lo  Lord  Burleigh. 

July,  1532. 

It  hath  plesed  my  Lord  vpon  what  colour  I  cannot  tell,  cer- 
taine  I  am  Vpon  no  cause,  to  be  displesed  with  me,  ye  grief  whereof 
is  more  then  the  losse  can  be.  Sut  seeing  I  am  to  Uue  in  ye 
world,  I  must  also  be  Judged  by  the  world,  for  that  an  honest 
■enuumt  must  be  such  as  Ciesar  wold  haue  hia  wif,  not  only  free 
from  Bjnne,  but  from  suspicion.  And  for  that  I  wish  nothing 
moi«  tiaen  to  commit  all  my  waies  to  your  wisdome  and  the 
deuiMS  of  others  to  your  iudgmest,  I  here  yeld  both  my  self  and 
my  aoule,  the  one  to  be  tried  by  your  honnor,  the  other  by  the 
iuBtic  of  god;  aud  if  I  doubt  not  but  my  dealings  being  sifted, 
the  world  shall  find  white  meale,  where  others  thought  to  show 
ooura  brume. 

It  may  be  manie  things  wilbe  objected,  but  yf  any  thing  can  Im 
proned  I  doubt,  I  know  your  L.  will  BOone  Hmell  deuises  fhim  sim- 
plicity, tmeth  from  trecherie,  Actions  &om' just  servis.  And  god 
is  my  witnes,  before  whome  I  speak,  and  before  whome  for  my 
qieftcbe  I  shal  aunswer,  yat  all  my  thoiightes  concerning  my  L.  haue 
byns  ever  renerent,  and  almost  relligious.  How  I  haue  dealt  god 
biowetii  and  my  Lady  can  conjecture,  so  faithfullie,  as  I  am  be 
*DB|MiUed  tor  dishoneatie,  as  a  suckling  &om  theft.  This  conscins 
of  myne  maketh  me  presume  to  stand  to  all  brialla,  ether  of 
ftoeoflaptM,  fx  ooanwll,  in  the  one  I  neuor  vsed  falshood  nor  ia  the 
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otlier  rlisseml>ling.  My  mo^t  humble  siiit  theiToro  vnto  your  L. 
yai  my  accusations  bo  not  amotliered  and  I  choaked  in  ye  smoat, 
Ijut  that  they  mnie  be  tried  in  ye  fii'e,  and  I  will  stand  to  the  he*t. 
And  my  only  comfort  is,  yat  ye  yat  is  wis  shall  judge  tnietb, 
wlios  nakednes  shall  manifest  her  noblenee.  But  I  will  not 
treble  your  honoTahle  earea,  with  so  meinie  idle  words  only  tliii 
upon  my  knees  I  aak,  yat  your  L,  will  vousalf  to  talk  with  m^: 
ftnd  in  all  things  will  I  shew  my  self  Bo  honest,  yat  my  diagr«e 
shall  bring  to  your  L.  as  great  meruell,  as  it  hath  done  to  mar 
grief,  and  eo  thoroughly  wiD  I  satisfie  everie  objection,  yat  your  lb'' 
shall  think  me  faithfull,  though  infortunat.  That  your  honnorreat 
persuaded  of  myne  honest  mynd,  and*my  Lady  of  my  true  servi^ 
that  all  things  may  be  tried  to  ye  vttermost,  is  my  desire,  and  tte 
only  reward  I  craue  for  my  iuat  (iuat  I  dare  term  it)  serris. 
thna  in  all  humility  aubmitting  my  caua  to  your  wisdome  and  njy- 
cousins  to  ye  trieall,  I  commit  your  L.  to  the  Almightie. 
Your  L.  most  dutifuUie  to  commaund 

John  Ltlt, 

XXIX. 
Thnt  rtilingr  tTront  of  the  English  Bar,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
was  achroaic  tborii  Id  the  eide  of  Sir  Frauds  Bacon.  Jealous  of 
tha  increAaicg-  political  and  literaiy  fame  of  hta  adTemary, 
Cuke,  both  in  wurd  and  action,  exercised  all  his  ingenuity  to 
lower  tlie  credit  of  his  accompliahed  countryman.  His  affected 
depreciatioB  of  the  wrilitigB  of  the  author  of  'The  Advaoce- 
—  it  of  Learning,'  betrajecl  a  petty  malisTutr  of  epirit  which 
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which  trould  be  glad  to  have  j'ou  paid  at  another'a  cost.  Since 
tbo  time  I  missed  the  solicitor's  place,  tLo  rather  I  think  by  your 
meaoa,  I  cannot  expect  that  you  and  I  shall  ever  serve  as  attorney 
and  solicitor  together  :  but  either  to  serve  with  another  upon  your 
remove,  or  to  step  into  some  other  course ;  so  as  I  am  more  free 
than  ever  I  was  from  any  occasion  of  unworthy  conforming 
myself  to  you,  more  than  general  good  manners,  or  your  particular 
good  Qsage  ehall  provoke  ;  and  if  you  had  not  been  Bhoi-(>-Hghted 
in  your  own  fortune,  as  I  tiiink  you  might  have  liad  more  use  of 
me.     But  that  tide  is  pas:^. 

1  write  not  this  to  shew  my  friends  what  a  brave  letter  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Attorney ;  I  liave  none  of  those  humours ;  but 
that  I  have  written  is  to  a  good  end,  that  ia,  to  the  more  decenb 
carriage  of  my  master's  service,  and  to  our  particular  better  under- 
staoding  one  of  another.  This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answered  l>y 
yoa  in  deed,  and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  worse  for  ua 
botJi ;  ebe  it  is  but  a  few  lines  lost,  which  for  a  much  smaller 
matter  I  would  have  adventured.  So  this  being  to  yourself,  I  for 
my  port  reat  Ac. 

XXX- 

This  little  gem,  composed  ia  hLinoiir  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Lihran',  lies  half-liiddeD  in  a  pooderous  volume 
entitled  '  Oabala,  consisting  of  some  very  impirtant  coirespond- 
eoce  of  the  Elizabethan  and  eaily  Stuart  period.  The  letter  is 
also  published  in  some  editions  of  Uacon's  works.  It  was  ad- 
dreeeed  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  on  the  occaaon  of  Bncou's  pre- 
aentJng  him  with  a  copy  of  the  '  Advancement  of  Leammg.' 
So  gtacefii!  a  recogriition  of  services  to  literature  from  the  man 
of  all  others  most  capable  of  apprGcisling  them,  must  have 
be«u  very  gmtifyiug  to  the  oourlly  diplomatist,  at  a  time  when 
public  benefactions  were  sparingly  acknowledged. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 

1607. 
Sir, — 1  think  no  man  may  more  truly  say  with  the  Psalm, 
mu/'um  ineola  fvM.  aniaia  men.  For  I  do  confess,  sine*  I  was  of 
KOy  imdervtanding,  my  mind  hath  in  efibct,  been  absent  from  that 
I  bave  done,  and  in  absence  eirours  are  committed,  which  I  do 
willingly  acknowledge ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  this  great  one  that 
led  tJie  rest;  that  knowing  my  self  by  inward  calling  to  be  fitter 
to  bold  a  Book,  than  to  play  a  Part,  1  have  led  my  Life  in  civil 
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Causes ;  for  which  I  was  not  vpry  fit  by  Nature,  and  more  onS 
|j)'  tlie  pre-oix;upatioii  of  my  Miiid.  Therefore  calling  my  self 
home,  I  have  now  for  a  time  enjojod  my  self;  where  likewise  I 
deairt)  to  umke  the  World  partaker ;  my  laljoura  (if  so  I  may  tano 
that  which  was  the  comfort  of  my  other  labom's)  I  have  dedicated 
to  the  King,  desiroua  if  thea'e  be  any  good  in  them,  it  may  be  M 
fat  of  a  Sacrifice  incensed  to  his  Honour;  and  the  second  Copy 
have  sent  unto  you,  not  only  ia  good  affection,  but  in  a  kind  of 
Congruity,  in  n^ard  of  your  Great  aad  rare  desert  of  learning. 
For  Books  are  the  Shrines  where  the  Saint  is,  or  is  believed  to 
And  you  having  built  an  Ark  to  save  Ijoaming  from  Deliig^ff 
(ieserve  in  Propriety,  any  new  Instrument  or  Engine,  whor^i^ 
learning  should  be  Improved  or  Advanced, 

XXXI. 

Altliough  the  nntion  nt  large  was  proud  of  Bacon  as  omtiir, 
lawyer,  Blatesmaii,  and  philoBopker,  and  applauded  bis  rise  to 
the  noolsack  and  to  the  dignity  of  Ylscouat  15t,  Alksns  aa 
wmmly  as  they  did  hia  unrivalled  attaiDmeDts.  yet  so  heinoos 
WB9  the  ain  nf  judicial  bribery  considered,  that  hia  conviction  by 
tha  Parliament  of  malpnicticee  in  the  Ili^b  Court  of  Chancery 
wm  foUowed  by  a  natiunal  cry  for  his  punishment. 

The  following  letter  was  written  boFore  the  fornml  inipeaeh- 
meot  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  while  the  charges 
of  bribery  and  corruption  were  being  collected. 

ZorJ  Chancellor  Bacon  to  King  Jame-t  I. 

March  25,  16i!l. 
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For  the  house  of  Commons^  I  began  my  credit  there,  and  now 
it  must  be  the  place  of  the  sepulture  thereof;  and  jet  this  parlia- 
ment, upon  the  message  touching  religion,  the  old  love  revived, 
and  thej  said,  I  was  the  same  man  still,  only  honesty  was  turned 
into  honour.  For  the  upper  house,  even  within  these  days,  before 
these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  take  me  into  their  arms,  finding 
in  me  ingenuity,  which  they  took  to  be  the  true  straight  line  of 
nobleness,  without  any  crooks  or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged,  when 
the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found 
to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved 
habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice ;  howsoever  I  may  be 
findl,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to  my  answer,  not 
to  trick  up  my  innocency,  as  I  writ  to  the  lords,  by  cavillations 
or  voidanoes ;  but  to  speak  to  them  the  language  that  my  heart 
qpeaketh  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  ingenuously  confessing ; 
praying  to  Grod  to  give  me  the  grace  to  see  the  bottom  of  my  faults, 
and  that  no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under  shew  of  more 
neatness  of  conscience,  than  is  cause.  But  not  to  trouble  your 
majesty  any  longer,  craving  pardon  for  this  long  mourning  letter ; 
that  which  I  thirst  after,  aa  the  hart  after  the  streams,  is,  that  I 
may  know,  by  my  matchless  friend  that  presenteth  to  you  this 
letter,  your  majesty's  heart  (which  is  an  dbyssiis  of  goo<lness,  as  I 
am  an  abysaus  of  misery)  towards  me.  I  have  been  ever  your 
man,  and  counted  myself  but  an  usufructuary  of  myself,  the 
property  being  yours.  And  now  making  myself  an  oblation  to  do 
with  me  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your  justice,  the 
honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  use  of  your  service,  resting  as  clay 
in  yonr  majesty's  gracious  hands.  kc,^  &c. 


XXXII. 

The  excellent  counsel  vouchsafed  in  this  letter  by  James  I. 
to  his  eldest  son,  supplemented  as  it  was  by  the  Royal  instruc- 
tkms  contained  in  '  the  printed  hook '  (Basihcon  Doron^,  was  not 
•ddreeaed  to  a  heedless  boy,  but  to  a  clever  princelmg  whose 
activitT  of  mind,  finn  sincerity,  and  ardent  piety  contrasted 
with  the  vani^  and  pedantry  of  his  &ther.  In  losing  Prince 
Henry  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  the  nation  lost,  in  all 
^fpaaiaaoe^  a  ruler  capable  of  reviying  the  best  features  of 
FUmfeMjiiHt  govemment.  This  letter  was  written  on  the  occa- 
|ioBjof  JiBMS  L  leaving  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  th» 
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James  I.  to  hit  eon  Prinet  Henry. 

1605. 
My  Son, — That  I  Bee  you  not  before  ray  partmg,  impute  it  to 
this  great  occasion,  wherein  time  is  bo  prectooa  ;  but  Uutt  shall  by 
Ciod's  grace  be  recomponsod  by  your  coming  to  me  shortly,  and 
continual  residence  with  me  ever  after.  Let  not  this  news  mate 
yoii  proud,  or  insolent,  for  a  King's  eon  and  heir  was  ye  be&n^ 
anil  no  more  are  ye  yet.  The  augmentation  that  is  bereby  like  to 
Tall  unto  you,  is  but  in  cares  and  heavy  burthens.  Be,  thenfoTOi 
nmny,  but  not  in-wlent;  keep  ti  greatness,  but  Birt«  /tutu;  be 
fesolate,  but  not  wilful.  Keep  your  kindness,  but  in  honourable 
sort ;  choose  none  to  be  yonr  playfellows  but  them  that  are  wall 
Iwjm  ;  and  above  all  things,  never  give  good  couDtenanoe  to  any 
but  according  as  ye  shall  he  informed  that  they  are  in  sstimatioD 
with  uie.  Look  upon  all  Englishmen  that  shall  come  to  visit 
you  as  your  loving  subjects,  not  with  that  ceremony  as  towarda 
sti'angers,  and  yet  with  such  heartiness  as  at  this  time  tbey  desem 
This  gentleman  whom  this  bearer  accompaniee  is  worthy,  and.  of 
good  i-ank,  and  now  my  familiar  servitor ;  use  bim,  therefore,  in 
a  more  homely,  Jovini;  ^-vt  nor  other.      I  send  yoti  herewith  mr 
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xxxm. 

Accompanied  by  that  accomplished  trifler^  the  Duke  of 
BockiDgham,  Prince  Charles  of  England,  the  spoilt  child  of  an 
indukent  and  affectionate  father,  had  reached  the  end  of  what 
ifl  called  a  romantic  journey  to  Madrid  iq  quest  of  a  wife.  The 
romancers  had  passed  in  disguise  through  France  under  the 
undignified  names  of  Jack  ana  Tom  Smith,  and  at  the  time  this 
letter  was  written  they  were  endeavouring  to  negotiate  among 
the  wily  Spaniards  a  marriage-treaty  with  the  Infanta.  The 
only  excuse  James  I.  had  for  seeking  a  wife  for  his  ^  dear  baby  ' 
from  a  house  hostile  to  the  Protestant  faith  was  that  there  was 
no  Protestant  princess  of  inmiediate  royal  extraction  to  be 
found  \  at  least,  there  was  no  king's  daughter ;  and  rather  than 
abandon  a  project  that  would  contribute  so  much  to  his  desire 
for  a  political  alliance  with  Spain — an  alliance  openly  depre- 
cated oy  the  English  nation — he  consented  to  demands  which, 
liniig  as  they  did  at  every  fresh  stage  of  the  contract,  overtaxed 
the  patience  of  Charles  nimself,  who  neutralised  the  pliant  dis- 
position of  his  father  by  adopting  the  role  of  an  injured  suitor, 
and  returning  to  London.  Unfortunately,  he  went  *  from  the 
smoke  to  the  smother,'  and  married  Henrietta  Maria  of  France. 

Janus  /.  to  Prince  Charles  and  the,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

Theobalds :  May  9, 1623. 

My  Sweet  Boys, — If  the  Dutch  post  had  not  been  robbed  and 
lore  beaten  in  Kent,  three  days  ago,  ye  had  sooner  received  the 
diq^licate  of  the  power  I  put  in  my  sweet  babies'  hands,  which  I 
Bend  yon  for  the  more  security,  seeing  the  expedition  of  youi 
return  depends  upon  it;  but  it  rejoiceth  my  heart  that  youi 
opinion  anent  the  three  conditions  annexed  to  the  dispensation 
agreeth  foUy  with  mine,  as  ye  will  find  by  one  of  my  letters,  dated 
Theobalds,  which  Oresley  will  deliver  unto  you.  Carlisle  came 
jesterday  morning  to  Dos  Castellanos,  and  a  devoted  servant  to 
the  Oond4  d'Olivares ;  but  my  sweet  Steenie  Oossip,  I  heartily 
thank  thee  for  thy  kind,  droll  letter.  I  do  herewith  send  thee  a 
kind  letter  of  thanks  to  that  King  for  the  elephant,  as  thou  de- 
aired,  wherein  I  likewise  thank  for  him,  for  a  letter  of  his  which 
Carliale  delivered  unto  me,  which  is  indeed  the  kindest  and  cour- 
teaeat  letter  ever  I  received  £rom  any  King.  I  have  likewise 
FBoeived  from  OaHiale  the  list  of  the  jewels  which  ye  have  already 

Aved,  and  which  of  them  my  baby  means  to  present  to  his 
;  I  pnj  yon,  sweet  baby,  if  ye  think  not  fit  to  present  her 
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the  coUai  oi  great  ballest  rubies  nnd  knofa  of  pearls,  bring  it 
home  ngoin,  and  the  like  I  say  of  tbe  liead-dressing  of  the  gnat 
pern  pearls,  which  ye  have,  and  other  three  head-dressings  wfaieb 
Frank  Stewart  \b  to  deliver  imt«  70U,  for  they  are  not  preseota  fill' 
for  subjects ;  hut  if  ye  pleaae,  ye  may  present  one  of  them  to 
queen  of  Spain.  Carlisle  thinks  my  baby  will  bestow  a  rich  jewd' 
upon  the  Cond^  D'Olivares;  hut,  in  my  opinion,  borsee,  do^ 
hawkf.  Hnd  such  like  stuff  to  be  sent  him  out  of  England  by  jai 
both;  viiW  be  a  fai  more  noble,  acceptable  present  to  him.  And' 
now,  mj  sweet  Steenie  gossip,  that  the  poor  fool,  Kate,  hatfa 
Eent  thee  hei  pearl  chain,  which,  by  nceident,  I  saw  in  a  boi  in 
Frank  Stewart's  ;  I  hope  1  need  not  conjure  thee  not  to  give  any 
ol  her  jewels  away  thew,  for  thou  knowest  what  necessary  oae  dit 
wDI  have  of  them  at  jonr  return  here,  besides  that  it  is  not  \aekf 
to  give  away  that  I  have  given  her.  Now,  aa  for  mails,  the  mon 
strong  mails  for  carriage  that  ye  can  provide  me  with,  I  will  b* 
the  better  secured  in  my  journeys,  and  the  bettor  cheap.  If  yn 
can  get  the  deer  handsomely  here,  they  shall  be  welcome.  I  hope 
the  elephant,  camels,  and  asaes,  are  already  by  the  way. 

And  so  God  blees  you  both,  and  after  a  happy  succees  thcMi 
Bfn<i  you  speedy  and  ccmfortable  home  in  the  arms  of  your  dear 
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ye  mean  by  my  acknowledging  ttie  pope's  spiritoa]  snpremaqr.  1 
am  snro  ye  would  not  have  me  reuoonce  my  religion  for  all  the 
world ;  but  all  tJiat  I  can  guees  at  your  meaning  is,  that  it  may 
[be]  ye  have  an  allasion  to  a  passage  in  my  book  agiun^  Bellar- 
mine,  where  I  offer,  if  the  pope  would  quit  his  godhead,  and  usutp- 
ing  over  Kings,  to  acknowledge  bifn  for  the  chief  bishop,  tc  whidi 
all  a{^)eals  of  churchmen  ought  to  lie  en  dernier  reeort,  the  very 
words  I  send  you  here  inclosed,  and  that  is  the  farthest  my  con- 
araence  will  permit  me  to  go  upon  this  point ;  for  1  am  not  a 
monsienr  that  can  shift  hie  religion  as  easily  es  he  can  ahifl  hie 
ahirt,  when  he  cometh  from  tennis. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  in  this;  but  God  bleee  you,  my  sweet 
Baby,  and  send  him  good  fortune  in  hie  wooing  to  tbe  comfort  ot 
tkis  old  bther,  who  cannot  be  happy  but  in  him.  My  ship  is  ready 
to  make  sail,  and  only  stays  for  a  fair  wind.  God  send  it  her  : 
but  1  have,  for  the  honour  of  England,  curtailed  the  train  that 
goes  l^  sea  of  a  number  of  rascals.  And,  my  sweet  Steenie 
gossip,  I  must  tell  thee  that  Kate  was  a  little  sick  within  these 
four  IX  five  daj-s  of  a  headache,  and  the  next  morning,  after  a 
little  casting;  waE  well  again.  I  hope  it  is  a  good  sign  that  I 
shall  shortly  be  a  gossip  over  again,  for  1  must  be  thy  perpetual 
gonip ;  but  tbe  poor  fool  Kate  bath,  b;  importunity,  gotten  leave 
of  me  to  send  thee  both  her  rich  chains ;  and  this  is  now  the  eighth 
letter  I  have  written  for  my  two  boys,  and  six  to  Kate.  God  send 
me  still  more  and  more  comfortable  news  of  you  both,  till  I  may 
have  a  j(^fal,  comfortable,  and  happy  meeting  with  you  ;  and  that 
ny  Baby  may  bring  home  a  fair  lady  with  him,  as  this  is  written 
upon  OUT  I«dy-day,  25th  of  March,  1623.  Jaues  B. 


XXXV. 

Robert  DeTereuZfgecond  Earl  ofEesex,  the  impetuous  favourite 
of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 'never  learned  to  disguise 
a  feelinc  or  conceal  a  thought,'  reached  the  zenith  of  royal  par- 
tiality before  he  attained  his  thirtieth  jear. 

The  idol  of  the  people  aud  of  the  arm;,  the  Queen  was  as 
JMlous  of  hii  populant;  as  she  was  fond  of.  him  peisonally. 
The  two  foIlowinfT  letters  are  among  a  series  WTitt«n  to  the 
Qnem  dming  his  outward  journey  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
bon  against  Spain,  1697.  The;  indicate  his  podtioo  as  the 
iiim— ■  of  die  courtly  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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Yonr  spirit  I  do 

invoke,  my 

moBt  dear  and  admirad 

8(mnipr 

le,  that  I  may  express  that  hamblent  and  most  dot 
thankfuloess,  and  that  high  and  trae  joy  which  upon  Uia  nwdhn 
of  yoai  Mnjesty's  letter  my  poor  heart  hath  conceived.  XTpon 
your  spirit,  I  sa.j,  I  call,  as  only  powerful  over  me^  and  by  bfa 
infinite  virtue  only  able  to  expreaa  infinite  things. 

Or  if  I  be  too  weak  an  instniment  to  be  inspired  with  snah  ■ 
gift,  or  that  words  bo  not  able  to  interpret  for  me,  then  to  yonr 
royal  door  heart  I  appeal,  which,  without  my  words,  can  falfy  m>< 
jufitlj'  understand  me.  Heavens  and  earth  shall  witncm  fbr  ma. 
I  will  strive  to  bo  worthy  of  so  high  a  gnice  and  so  blcBsed  k 
happiness.  Be  pleased  therefore,  most  dear  Queen,  to  be  enr 
tlius  gradoua,  if  not  for  my  merit  yet  for  your  own  oaaeltBtiej. 
And  so  you  shall  bestow  aU  those  happinesses  which  in  the  oul  cf 
your  letter  you  are  pleased  to  wish ;  and  then,  if  I  may  hear  your 
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ou  sent  to  gaard  me,  for  your  Majesty's  sweet  letters  indited  by 

tie  spirit  of  spirits ;  if,  for  this  I  say,  I  could  express  fit  thank- 

alness  I  woold  strain  my  wits  to  perform  it.     But  till  God  in 

ime  make  my  poor  endeavours  and  services  my  witnesses  I  must 

ope  your  Majesty  will  conceive,  in  your  royal  breast  that  which 

\j  weak  words  cannot  signify.     So  shall  you  do  justly  as  you 

ver  used  to  do,  and  so  shall  you  bless  and  make  happy  your 

lajesty's  humble  vassal,  whose  soul  is  poured  out  with  most  ear. 

esty  faithful  and  more  than  most  affectionate  wishes. 

Essex. 

xxxvn. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Spain,  and  of  many 
other  omiBsions,  Essex  retained  his  place  at  Court  In  the  summer 
of  1608,  in  the  course  of  a  warm  oiscussion  on  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  William  Kiiollys  to  the  GovernorH^eneralship 
of  Ireland,  the  hot-headed  Earl  provol^ed  the  Queen  by  his 
discourteous  manner.  She  promptly  boxed  his  ears  before  the 
Lord  Treasurer  and  other  councillors.  That  Essex  considered 
he  had  received  hard  measure  is  clear  from  his  first  letter  to 
Elizabeth  after  his  proscription  from  the  Court  circle. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

[1598.] 

Madam, — When  I  think  how  I  have  preferred  your  beauty 
ix>ve  all  things,  and  received  no  pleasure  in  life  but  by  the  in- 
««e  of  your  favour  towards  me,  I  wonder  at  myself  what  cause 
lere  could  be  to  make  me  absent  myself  one  day  from  you.  But 
hen  I  remember  that  your  Majesty  hath,  by  the  intolerable 
rong  you  have  done  both  me  and  yourself  not  only  broken  all 
.WB  of  affection,  but  done  against  tl^  honour  of  your  sex,  I  think 
1  plaoeB  better  than  that  where  I  am,  and  all  dangers  well  under- 
iken,  so  I  might  retire  myself  from  the  memory  of  my  false,  incon- 
ant  and  beguiling  pleasures.  I  am  sorry  to  wiite  thus  much 
r  I  cannot  think  your  mind  so  dishonourable  but  that  you  punish 
raraelf  for  it,  how  little  soever  you  care  for  me.  But  I  desire 
luitBoever  falls  out  that  your  Majesty  should  be  without  excuse, 
m.  knowing  yourself  to  be  the  cause,  and  all  the  world  wondering 
\  the  eflect.  I  was  never  proud  till  your  Majesty  sought  to  make 
8  too  Inae.  And  now  since  my  destiny  is  no  better,  my  despair 
tall  be  aa  my  love  was,  without  repentance.    I  will  as  a  subject 
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an  humljle  seivant  owe  my  life,  my  fortnae,  ani]  all  that  ia  ui 
;  but  tLis  plate  is  not  fit  for  me,  for  she  which  governs  this 
3  weary  of  me,  SDd  I  of  the  world.  I  must  commend  mf 
Ith  to  be  judged  by  Him  who  judgeth  all  hearts  since  on  eartb  1 
no  right.  Wishing-  your  Majesty  nil  comforts  and  joys  ij 
d,  and  no  greater  punishment  for  your  wrongs  to  me  than  to 
r  the  faith  of  him  you  have  lost,  and  the  baseness  of  those  you 
II  keep 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble  sei-vant, 

Essex. 

xxxvni. 

After  the  Earl'a  unauthoriued  return  from  Trpland,  ot 
fniluie  to  suppre^  the  rehellioD  of  1598,  Elizalieth  kept  him 
a  prisoner  in  York  House  for  Bcreral  months.  She  had  been 
heard  to  exclaim :  '  By  Goil's  son,  1  am  no  Queen ;  that  men 
i^  nlore  me,'  Aod  ehe  rs^olved  to  break  his  proad  spirit.  The 
Ear!  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper  for  three 
months  after  writing  the  following  oppenl. 

The  Earl  of  E Meat  to  Queen  Elixahelh. 

Way  12,1000. 

«  all  letters  written  in  this  hand  be  banished  or  he  that 

Lds  this  enjoin  biniRelf  eternal  silence,  be  pleaj^d,  I  hambly 

h  your  Majesty,  to  read  over  these  humble  lines.    At  sundry 

and  by  simdry  messengers,  I  received  these  words  «a  your 

y'fl  own,  that  you  meant  to  coneet  and  not  to  niin ;  since 
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Now,  I  do  not  only  feel  the  wei^'ht  of  your  Majesty's  indigna- 
tion, and  am  subject  to  their  malicious  insinuations  that  first 
fiiviefl  me  tor  my  hapi>iness  in  your  favour,  and  now  hate  mo  out 
of  custom :  but  as  if  1  were  thrown  into  a  comer  like  a  dead 
carcase,  I  am  gnawed  on  and  torn  by  the  \alest  and  basest  crea- 
tures upon  earth.  The  prating  tavern  haunter  speaks  of  me  what 
he  lists ;  the  frantic  libeller  writes  of  me  what  he  lists ;  already 
they  print  me  and  make  me  speak  to  the  woild,  and  shortly  they 
will  play  me  in  what  forms  they  list  upon  the  stage.  Tlie  least  of 
tliese  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  death.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst  of  my  destiny,  for  your  Majesty  that  hath  mercy  for  all  the 
world  but  me,  that  hath  protected  from  scorn  and  infamy  all  to 
whom  you  ever  avowed  favour  but  Essex,  and  never  repented  you 
of  any  gracious  assurance  you  had  given  till  now ;  your  Majesty, 
I  say,  hath  now,  in  this  eighth  month  of  my  close  impiisonment, 
as  if  jou  thought  mine  infiionities,  beggary  and  infamy  too  little 
punishment,  rejected  my  letters  and  refused  to  hear  of  me,  which 
to  traitors  you  never  did.  What  therefore  rcmaineth  for  mel 
only  this,  to  beseech  your  Majesty,  on  the  knees  of  my  heart,  to 
conclude  my  punishment,  my  misery  and  my  life  all  together, 
that  I  may  go  to  my  Saviour,  who  hath  paid  himself  a  ransom  for 
me,  and  whom,  methinks,  I  shall  hear  calling  me  out  of  this  un- 
kind world  in  which  I  have  lived  too  long,  and  ever  thought  my- 
self too  happy. 

From  your  Majesty's  humblest  vassal, 

Essex. 


XXXIX. 

The  full  extcDt  of  the  Earl's  degradation  will  be  gathered 
bv  oontrastiing  the  last  humble  appeal  with  one  of  his  earliest 
and  eztravagBDtly  familiar  letters  written  when  he  was  under 
twenty-five  yean  and  the  Queen  over  sixty  years. 

TJie  Earl  of  Essex  to  Qtieen  Elizabeth. 

[1500] 

Sladam, — ^The  delights  of  this  place  cannot  make  me  unmindful 
of  one  in  whose  sweet  company  I  have  joyed  as  much  as  the  hap- 
piest man  doth  in  bis  highest  contentment ;  and  if  my  horse  could 
ran  aa  fast  as  my  thoughts  do  fly,  I  would  as  often  make  mino 

E  2 
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t-yes  rich  in  beholding  the  treasure  of  my  love,  aa  my  desires  do 
triumph  wheii  I  seem  to  myself  in  a  f>trong  imaginatioD  to  con- 
quer your  resisting  will.  Noble  and  dear  lady,  tho'  I  be  abeent, 
let  roe  in  your  favour  be  eecond  unto  none ;  and  when  I  am  at 
home,  if  I  hnve  no  right  to  dwell  chief  in  so  excellent  a  place,  yet 
1  will  utiurp  upon  all  the  world.  And  so  making  myself  as  hum- 
ble to  do  you  service,  aB  in  my  love  I  am  ambitions  I  wish  yoni 
Majesty  all  your  happy  desires.  Croydon,  this  Tneaday,  going  to 
be  mad  and  make  my  horse  tame.  Of  all  the  men  the  most  de- 
voted to  your  Bervice, 


In  the  early  part  of  1638  Milton  came  over  from  Horton, 
and  was  presented  bv  Jolin  HalfS  to  the  famouB  Provost  of 
Eton,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  then  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  The 
courtiy  old  gentleman  was  delighted  tnth  the  youiu  poet*a 
grace  and  wit,  and  muflt  of  all  with  bis  enthusiastic  desire  to 
visit  Italy.  On  April  6  Milton  had  fent  him  a  copy  of '  Oomus,' 
with  B  letter  announcing  bis  injmediate  departure  for  tie  Oon- 


o  which  the  Provost  replies  after  the  lapse  of  a  week. 
A  few  days  later  Millon  Etarted  upon  his  memorable  It&lian 
journey,  and  before   he   returned   Wotton  bad  ^unk  into  Uie 


debility  of  mind  that  preceded  his  death  in  December  1638.  In 
reading  the  latter  part  of  this  tettei,  it  is  impoeaihle  not  to  re- 
coll  the  diplomatist^  own  witty  definition  of  an  ambassador, 
'  an   honest  gentleman  sent  to  lie  abroad  fo»   thu  good  of  hb 
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Since  your  going,  jou  have  charged  me  with  new  obligations, 
both  for  A  very  kind  letter  from  you  dated  the  sixth  of  this  month, 
nnd  for  a  dainty  piece  of  entertaioment  which  came  therewith, 
wherein  I  should  much  commend  the  tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical 
did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  Doric  delicacy  in  your  songs  and 
odes,  wherein  I  must  plainly  confess  to  have  seen  yet  nothing 
parallel  in  our  language :  ipsa  moUities.  But  I  must  not  omit  to 
tell  you,  that  I  now  only  owe  you  thanks  for  intimating  unto  me 
(how  modestly  soever)  the  true  artificer.  For  the  work  itself  I  had 
\-iewed  some  good  while  before,  with  singular  delight,  having  re- 
ceived it  from  our  common  friend  Mr.  R.  in  the  very  close  of 
the  late  Il.*s  poems,  printed  at  Oxford;  whereunto  it  is  added 
(as  I  now  suppose)  that  the  accessory  may  help  out  the  principal, 
according  to  the  art  of  stationers,  and  leave  the  reader  con  la 
booea  dolce. 

Now  Sir,  concerning  your  travels,  wherein  I  may  challenge  a 
little  more  privilege  of  discourse  with  you  ;  I  suppose  you  will 
not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way;  therefore  I  have  been  bold  to 
trouMe  you  with  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B.,  whom  you  shall  easily 
find  attending  the  young  Lord  S.  as  his  governor,  and  you  may 
sorely  receive  from  him  good  directions  for  shaping  of  your 
farther  journey  into  Italy,  where  he  did  reside  by  my  choice  some 
time  for  the  King  after  mine  own  recess  from  Venice. 

£  shonld  think  that  your  best  line  will  be  through  the  whole 
length  of  France  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence 
the  passage  into  Tuscany  is  as  diurnal  as  a  Gravesend  barge.  I 
hasten,  as  you  do,  to  Florence,  or  Siena,  the  rather  to  tell  you  a 
short  story  from  the  interest  you  have  given  me  in  your  safety. 

At  Siena  I  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one  Alberto  Scipione,  an 
old  Boman  courtier  in  dangerous  times,  having  been  steward  to 
the  Dnca  de  F^liano,  who  with  all  his  family  were  strangled, 
save  this  only  man,  that  escaped  by  foresight  of  the  tempest. 
With  him  I  had  often  much  chat  of  those  afiairs,  into  which  he 
took  pleasure  to  look  back  from  his  native  harbour,  and  at  my 
departnre  toward  Home  (which  had  been  the  centre  of  his  ex- 
perienoe)  I  had  won  confidence  enough  to  beg  his  advice  how  I 
might  cany  myself  securely  there,  without  oSenoe  of  others,  or 
of  mine  owb  conscience.  Signor  arrigo  mio,  says  he,  penaieri 
HreUif  e  U  vito  BcioUo,  will  go  safely  over  the  whole  world.    Of 
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vhicb  Belpliiiui  oracle,  for  so  I  have  found  it,  your  judgnui 
doth  need  no  commentaiy,  and  therefore,  Sir,  I  will  cominit  jt 
with  it  to  the  best  of  all  secarities,  God's  d(ar  lore,  remainii 
j'our  Mend,  aa  much  at  command  as  any  of  longer  dftte, 

Herbt  Wottoh. 
F.S.  Sir, — I  hare  expressly  eent  this  my  footboy  to  prevei 
your  departure  withoat  some  acknowledgment  from  me  of  tJi 
roceipt  of  youi  obliging  letter,  hnring  myself  through  some  bm 
uesa,  I  know  not  how,  neglected  the  ordinaty  conveyance.  In  ax 
})ai-t  where  I  skill  understand  you  ^ssA,  I  shall  be  glad  and  d£ 
gpnt  to  entei-toin  you  with  home  novelties,  even  for  some  finncot 
tion  of  our  friend^ihip,  too  soon  interrupted  in  the  orAdlo. 


The  aTchives  at  Zurich  cont^n  the  ori^riual  correspondence 
between  the  chief  Eajrliah  and   Swiss  Eefonnw*.      A   great 

many  friends  iif  ;'■    "T  '  ■■■  v     iM;:  cflnton  auu  its 

capital  0 
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miles,  30  that  I  imagrae  we  shall  hardly  ho  able  to  return  in  less 
than  four  months.  Wherefore,  lest  you  shoulil  in  the  mean  tiuis 
suppose  tne  dend,  notwithstAnding  I  wrote  \q  you  twelve  days 
eince  ayton  our  common  afl'uJi'a,  I  think  it  not  unmeet  to  send  you 
thl-i  short  greeting  at  the  very  moment  of  my  setting  out.  Our 
ftSkirs  are  now  in  a  £ivauiiihle  condition.  The  queen  is  exceed- 
ingly well  disposed  ;  and  the  people  everywhere  thb'sting  after  re- 
llgioti.  The  bishops,  rather  than  abandon  tbe  pope,  wbom  they 
hkTfi  so  often  abjured  before,  are  willing  to  submit  to  every  thing. 
Not,  however,  that  they  do  so  for  the  saka  of  religion,  of  which 
tliey  have  none  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  contistenci/,  which  the  misero' 
ble  knaves  now  choose  to  call  theii'  consdeiice. 

Now  that  religion  is  everywhere  changed,  the  mass-priests  ab- 
sent themselves  altogether  from  public  worship,  ae  if  it  were  the 
greatest  impiety  to  hitve  any  thing  in  common  with  the  people  of 
God.  But  the  fury  of  these  wretclies  is  so  great  that  nothing  can 
exceed  it.  They  are  altogether  full  of  hopes  and  anticipationa,  (for, 
aa  you  know,  they  are  a  most  antictpative  race,  and  mightily  ad- 
dicted to  /uturiliotti,)  that  these  things  cannot  laat  long.  But, 
whatever  may  happen  in  futiiro,  we  render  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  that  our  affairs  are  as  they  are. 

Every  thing  is  in  a  ferment  in  Scotland.  Knox,  surrounded 
by  a  thousand  foilowei's,  ia  holding  assemblies  throughout  tha 
whole  kingdom.  The  old  queen  (dowager)  haa  been  compelled  to 
that  herself  up  in  garrison.  The  nobility  with  united  heartti 
!u>d  hands  are  restoring  religion  throughout  tbe  comitry,  in  spit« 
of  all  opposition.  All  the  monasteries  are  every  where  levelled 
with  the  ground :  the  theatrical  dresses,  tbe  sacrilegious  chalices, 
the  idols,  the  altars,  are  consigued  to  tbe  flames ;  not  a  vestige  of 
the  ancient  supei«tition  and  idolatiy  is  left.  What  do  yoa  ask 
for  1  You  have  often  heard  of  drinking  like  a  Scythian ;  but  thi.-i 
is  e^urehing  it  like  a  Sct/thian.  The  King  of  France  that  now  is, 
styles  himself  King  of  Scotlimd,  and  in  case  of  anything  happeiiiiig 
to  our  queen,  (which  God  forefend  !)  heir  of  England,  You  must 
not  be  surprised  if  our  people  are  indignant  at  this ;  and  how  the 
matter  will  at  length  turn  out,  God  only  can  determine.  A  com- 
mon enemy  perhaps,  as  ia  sometimes  the  case,  may  be  the  occasion 
of  reconciling  with  us  our  neighbour  Scotland ;  in  which  event, 
•Itltoa^  the  [queen's]  marriage  should  also  take  plac«, — but  I  will 
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not  prognosticate.  Mast«r  Heton  salutes  you,  and  that  not  U 
affectionately  than  if  you  were  his  father.  Some  of  us  are  »p- 
pointad  to  biahopricka;  Cox  to  Ely,  Scory  to  Hereford,  Allen  to 
Rochester,  Gi'indal  to  London,  Barton  to  Chicbee'tfr,  and  I,  the 
IcKst  of  the  apostles,  to  Salisbary.  But  this  burden  I  have  posi- 
tively determined  to  shake  off.  In  the  meiLn  time  there  is  »  dismal 
solitude  in  our  Universities.  The  youug  men  are  flying  about  in 
al!  directions,  rather  than  come  to  an  agreement  in  mattera  of 
i-eligion. 

Bat  wy  companions  arc  waiting  for  me,  and  calling  to  me  to 
Bot  off.  FarGwell,  therefore,  my  father,  and  my  pride.  Salute 
that  i-everend  man,  and  on  so  many  accounts  dearly  beloved  in 
Chi'iat,  Master  BuUinger,  to  whom  also,  if  I  had  time,  I  would 
eend  a  eeparate  letter.  Salute  masters  Gaulter,  Simler,  lAvatcr, 
Haller,  Gesner,  Frisius,  Herman.  I  have  five  golden  pistoles 
from  Master  Bartholomew  Compagni,  for  the  venerable  old  maa 
Master  Bernardine,  with  a  letter  to  him  ^m  the  same.  I  would 
write  to  him  concoming  the  whole  business,  were  I  not  prevented 
by  want  of  time.  I  pray  you,  however,  to  let  him  know  that,  ex- 
cept fthe  payment  of]  this  money,  nothijig  else  is  t:ettled.      Court 
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atfr$t;  his  soccessor,  Grinda],  rather  eympathised  with  tiie 
Pimtans  than  otherwise ;  and  this  left  Archoishop  Whitgift — 
»  firm  clerical  statesman  after  Elizabeth's  heart — comparatiTely 
powerless,  even  with  the  High  Commission  Court  in  the  back- 
gzonnd. 

Dr,  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  Rodolph  Qualter, 

Ely :  February  -i,  1673. 

I  retam  you  my  best  thanks,  my  dear  brother  in  Christ,  for 
iving  sent  me  a  most  courteous  letter,  which  I  received  in  De- 
sxnber,  and  in  which  you  clearly  manifest  your  anxiety  for  the 
lurch  of  Christ,  though  at  so  great  a  distance  from  you.  This, 
ideed,  ought  to  be  the  chief  solicitude  of  every  pastor  in  the 
lurch,  but  of  those  more  especially  who  in  the  endowments  of 
ctmiDg  and  judgment,  and  piety  are  superior  to  the  rest.  When 
^.  Whitgifb,  the  most  vehement  enemy  of  the  schismatics,  and 
le  chief  instrument  against  them  in  our  church,  had  perceived 
leee  unruly  men  to  have  burst  by  their  reckless  attacks  the 
iiiiers  of  law  and  of  religion,  which  had  been  so  well  and  so 
eacefally  established ;  and  that  they  had  only  distributed  infamous 
unphlets  which  had  been  privately  committed  to  the  press ;  and 
bo  that  from  your  letter  to  our  friend  Parkhuxst,  which  they  had 
>iiiiiiiinicated  to  many  persons,  they  had  already  obtained  a  handle 
ir  ocmfinning  their  errors,  he  thought  that  the  publication  of  your 
stter  to  me  would  tend  very  much  to  the  defence  of  the  truth. 
Tour  first  letter  was  extorted  from  you  by  those  who  falsely  ac- 
oaed  us ;  but  the  simple  truth  brought  the  second  to  light.  And 
here  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  disturbed  about  the  publica- 
ion  of  what  has  procured  credit  and  reputation  to  yourself,  inas- 
nnch  as  it  espouses  the  cause  of  truth,  of  which  no  one  ought  to 
)e  ashamed. 

I  acquainted  you  with  some  of  the  errors  of  our  men  in  the 
nmtioDS  I  proposed  to  you,  and  you  have  gratified  me  most  ex- 
ceedingly by  the  candid  and  sincere  declaration  of  your  sentiments ; 
or  the  (pinions  of  Mattel's  Bui  linger  and  Gualter  are  of  no  little 
*^eight  in  our  church.  But  these  disputants  of  ours  are  so  shuf- 
^Uigy  and  80  tenadouB  of  their  own  opinion,  that  they  will  give 
^y  to  no  one  who  opposes  their  ju  dgment ;  and  they  are  striving 
^  dtmw  aU  jonr  writbigs  over  to  their  side  by  a  perverted  inter- 
^ttatioQ  of  them.    To  give  yon  an  instance  of  their  candour. 
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they  are  zealously  endeavonrmg  to  overthrow  the  entire  onk* 
our  Anglican  church.  Night  and  day  do  they  importune  bo^  ll 
people  aod  the  nobility,  iind  stir  them  up  to  abhoi'renoe  of  thi 
persons  who,  on  the  ftholition  of  popery,  are  faithfully  diacllMgi 
the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  they  busy  theraselvos  in  everyfrfil 
weakening  and  diminishing  their  credit.  And  that  they  may  ^ 
thL'i  with  greater  ease  and  plausibility,  they  bawl  out  to  those  li 
pies  who  are  greeilily  hankering  aft-er  plunder  aiid  spoil,  Uiati 
property  and  revenues  of  the  cathedral  churches  ought  ts 
diverted  to  I  know  not  what  other  naea.  Nor  will  they  all 
libhops  to  take  any  other  precedence  than  as  Individual  pastort 
their  respective  parishes,  wlioae  highest  authority  they  wish  to 
tliat  of  governing,  together  with  their  presbytery,  the  rest  of 
TiariRhioners,  And  in  this  way  they  set  up  and  establish 
eqiuility  they  speak  of.  Besides  this,  they  will  not  ftcknowlet 
any  government  in  the  church.  They  prapose,  moreover,  that  I 
estates  and  houses  of  the  bishops  should  be  appropriated  to 
uses ;  but,  mors  blind  than  moles,  they  do  not  perceive  that  d 
will  soon  be  swallowed  up  by  the  devouring  wolves,  \ 
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le  not  dread  and  restrain  the  vanity  and  inconsistency  of  the 
ivolons  men.  But  because  we  do  not  decline  to  execute  t 
rders  of  the  government,  whenever  it  commands  us  to  interfei 
I  Inidling  in  these  our  tumultuous  brethren,  on  this  ground  ) 
adiie  severity,  not  to  say  cruelty,  is  most  unjustly  laid  to  o 
tiAige.  But  we  have  this  one  comfort,  that  the  religion  of  Chri 
\  ever  accompanied  by  the  cross,  which  he  will,  by  his  Holy  Spir 
[lable  us  willingly  to  bear. 

Tour  son,  a  youth  of  excellent  promise,  has  only  this  fault,  th 
e  rarely  comes  to  see  me.  But  I  am  now  obliged  to  excuse  hii 
ecause  he  is  residing  in  our  other  university — I  mean  Oxfoi 
rhich  is  a  great  way  off.  But  I  hope  that  he  will  take  leave  of  i 
lefore  he  goes  away.  You  have  acted  prudently  in  so  careful 
voYiding  for  your  son,  that  like  Ulysses,  he  may  see  the  custoi 
ad  cities  of  many  people,  and  like  the  industrious  bee,  extra 
liety  firom  all  the  churches.  May  Grod  bring  him  back  to  be 
iksBing  to  his  father !  May  Christ  Jesus  very  long  preserve  y< 
o  OS  in  safety  !  From  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  England,  Feb.  3,  157 
looording  to  the  English  computation. 

Tour  most  loving  friend  in  Christ,  Eichard  Cox,  pastor  ai 

ervant  of  the  church  at  Ely. 

BiCHARD  Ely. 


XLm. 

Dr.  Domie  was  odb  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  literary 
characters  of  the  later  Elizabethan  ana  early  Stuart  periods. 
He  was  a  many-sided  man.  His  youth  was  spent  as  a  hard- 
reading  recluse ;  his  early  married  life,  after  ne  had  become 
private  secretary  to  a  nobleman,  was  full  of  vicissitudes,  and  he 
nnished  by  being  Obaplain-in-Ordinary  to  James  I.  In  this 
last  capacity  he  has  been  described  as  preaching  *  as  an  angel 
from  a  doud,  but  not  in  a  cloud.'  Not  every  reader,  however, 
of  his  poetiy  wiU  be  disposed  to  accord  like  praise  to  the 
extravagant  metaphor  ana  ingenious  oddit^r  oi  his  verses. 
His  other  function  was  satire,  of  which,  with  Joseph  Hall 
and  John  Marston,  the  dramatist,  he  was  the  founder.  Dr. 
Donne  was  highly  appreciated  in  his  own  day,  but  he  is  now 
ebiefly  known  as  the  subject  of  one  of  Isaac  Walton's  incom- 
parame  biomphies^  and  as  the  writer  of  satires  versified  by 
Aleiinder  Fope. 
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Dr.  Doiins  to  tlia  Marqueaa  of  BuekiTighaja. 

September  13,  J621. 

My  most  honoured  Lord, — -I  most  humbly  beseech  yoor  Lui 
ship,  to  aiTord  this  r.ig  of  Paper  a  room  amongst  your  Evideni^ 
It  is  your  evidence,  not  for  a  Manoer,  but  for  a  luao.  Ab  I  ai 
a  Priest,  it  ia  my  Sacrifice  of  Prayer  to  God  for  your  Lord«h^ 
and  as  I  nm  a  Priest  made  able  to  subsist,  and  appear  in  Gojft 
Service,  by  your  Lordship,  it  is  a  Sacrifice  of  my  self  to  you.  } 
deliver  this  Paper  as  my  image  ;  and  I  assist  the  Power  of  uf 
Conjurer  with  this  imprecation  upon  my  self,  that  as  he  ahall  tet 
this  Paper,  tliis  Picture  of  mine,  so  I  may  be  toro  in  my  fortoDt 
and  in  my  Fame,  if  ever  I  have  any  Comei"  in  my  Heart  dispot 
sensed  of  a  Zeal  to  your  Lordship's  Service.  Bjs  Majeetf  ha^ 
given  me  a  Koyal  Key  into  your  Chamber,  leave  to  etaud  in  yort 
presence,  and  your  Lordship  hatti  already  such  a  Fortune,  as  tiM 
you  shall  not  need  to  ba  afraid  of  a  Suitor,  when  I  appear  tliera. 

So  that,  I  protest  to  your  Lordship,  I  tnow  not  what  I  waq 
bince  I  cannot  eusi^tt,  noi-  tear  myself,  for  ever  doing,  or  leant 
undone,  auything  by  which  I  might  forfeit  that  Title,  of  btft 
always 

Your  Lordships,  iia. 

J.  D.;! 

XLIV. 
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or  sinoe  there  is  a  religion  in  friendship,  and  a  death  in  ahsenoe, 
D  make  up  an  entire  frame  there  must  be  a  heaven  too :  and 
here  can  be  no  Heaven  so  proportional  to  that  religion,  and  that 
bath,  as  youi  favour.  And  I  am  gladder  that  it  is  a  heaven,  than 
hat  it  were  a  Court,  or  any  other  high  plaoe  of  this  world,  because 
am  likelier  to  have  a  room  there  than  here ;  and  better  cheap. 
fadam,  my  best  treasure  is  time ;  and  my  best  employment  of 
hat  is  to  study  good  wishes  for  you,  in  which  I  am  by  continual 
leditation  so  learned,  that  your  own  good  Angel,  when  it  would 
o  you  most  good,  might  be  content  to  come  and  take  instructions 
torn 

Your  humble  and  affectionate  Servant, 

John  Donne. 

XLV. 

Dr.  Donne  to  Sir  Henry  Goodere. 

August  16, 1607. 

8ir,-^In  the  history  or  style  of  friendship  which  is  best  written 
x>Ch  in  deeds  and  words,  a  letter  which  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
lath  something  of  both,  is  a  mixed  Parenthesis.  It  may  be  left 
Kit^  yet  it  contributes,  though  not  to  the  being  yet  to  the  verdure 
Ad  freshness  thereof.  Letters  have  truly  the  same  office  as  Oaths. 
Kb  these  amongst  light  and  empty  men  are  but  fillings  and  pauses 
md  inteijections ;  but  with  weightier,  they  are  sad  attestations ; 
D  are  letters  to  some  compliment,  and  obligation  to  others.  For 
nine,  as  I  never  authorized  my  servant  to  lie  in  my  behalf  (for 
i  were  officious  in  him,  it  might  be  worse  in  me)  so  I  allow  my 
etters  much  less  that  civil  diidionesty,  both  because  they  go  from 
06  more  considerately,  and  because  they  are  permanent ;  for  in 
hem  I  may  speak  to  you  in  your  Chamber  a  year  hence  before  I 
zDOw  not  whom,  and  not  hear  myselfl 

They  shall  therefore  ever  keep  the  sincerity  and  intemerate- 
iflv  of  the  fountain  whence  they  are  derived.  And  as  where- 
oever  these  leaves  fall,  the  root  is  in  my  heart,  so  shall  they,  as 
liat  socks  good  aflfeotions  towards  you  there,  have  ever  true  im- 
wwinna  thereof!  Thus  much  information  is  in  very  leaves,  that 
h&j  can  teU  what  the  tree  is,  and  these  can  tell  you  I  am  a  friend 
md  aa  honest  man*  Of  what  general  use  the  fruit  should  speak, 
lad  I  have  none;  and  of  what  particular  profit  to  you,  your 
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application  and  experimenting  should  tell  you,  and  yon  can  to* 
none  of  such  a  notliing ;  jet  even  of  bari'en  Sycamores,  such  as 
there  wci-e  use,  if  eithei-  any  liglit  flasbiaga,  or  scorching  vd 
mencies,  or  sudden  ahowers  made  you  need  so  shadowy  an  exanqi 
or  remembrancer.  But,  Sir,  your  fortune  and  mind  do  you  tl 
happy  injm'y,  that  you  moke  all  kindfl  of  fruits  nselefis  to  ji 
Tbcrefore  I  have  placed  my  love  wisely  where  I  need  o 
nothing.  Ail  this,  tho'  perchance  jou  read  it  not  till  B 
was  told  you  at  Micham. 


XLTI. 
Dr.  Donn^  fo  the  wortkiett  lady,  itn.  S.  IT . 

Madame, — I  think  the  letters  which  1  send  you  single  It 

themseivea  by  the  way  for  want  of  a  guide,  or  faint  for  want 

mpany.     Now,   that  on   your  part  there  he  no  excuse,   afl 

ree  single  letters,  I  send  three  together,  that 

may  have  two  witnessea  of  their  delivery.      They  CN>ine  also 

jiother  letter  from  Sii'  Edw;ird  Herbert,  of 
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XLVII. 

Dr.  Donne  to  Sir  J,  H . 

August  6, 1608. 

lid  not  omit  this,  not  commodity,  but  advantage  of 
3  you.  This  emptiness  in  London  dignifies  any  letter 
ce,  as  in  the  seasons,  earliness  and  lateness  make  the 
and  after  the  sweetness  of  fruits  acceptable  and  gracious. 

excuse  and  advance  mean  authors,  by  the  age  in  which 
,  so  will  your  love  do  this  Letter;  and  you  will  tell 
that  if  he  which  writ  it  knew  wherein  he  might  express 
on  or  anything  which  might  have  made  his  Letter  wel- 

would  have  done  it.  As  it  is,  you  may  accept  it  so,  as 
ny  China  manufactures,  of  which  when  we  know  no  use; 
tisfy  our  curiosity  in  considering  them,  because  we  know 
nor  of  what  matter  they  were  made.  Near  great  woods 
ries  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  fair  houses,  but  in  Holland, 
nts  both,  it  is. 

re  it  for  me  who  am  as  far  removed  from  Court,  and 
e  of  foreign  passages,  as  this  City  is  now  from  the  face 
ture  of  a  City,  to  build  up  a  long  letter  and  to  write  of 
ere  but  to  enclose  a  poor  handful  of  straw  for  a  token  in 
yet  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  at  London  only  to  provide 
ay,  when  I  shall  use  that  favour  which  my  Lady  Bed- 
afforded  me  of  giving  her  name  to  my  daughter ;  which 
a  to  you,  as  well  to  shew  that  I  covet  any  occasion  of  a 
peaking  of  her  favours,  as  that,  because  I  have  thought 
\  likely  to  bring  you  to  London,  I  might  tell  you,  that 
louse  is  in  your  way,  and  you  shall  there  find  such  oom- 
[  think)  you  will  not  be  loth  to  accompany  to  London. 

Your  very  true  friend, 

John  Donne. 

XLVm. 

i  Countess  of  Bedford  patronised  both  Jonson  and  Danieli 
umstance  that  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  latter.  Donne 
I  to  Jonson  begcing  him  to  refram  from  openly  noticing 
false  change  made  in  this  connection,  and  the  great  drama- 
^plied  as  foUows. 
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Ben  Janson  to  John  Dorme. 


Sir, — Tou  cannot  but  believe  how  dear  and  reverend  ynm 
triemlship  is  to  me,  (though  all  testimony  on  my  port  h.tth  bee 
too  short  to  ezpresa  me)  and  tberefore  would  I  moet  it  witJi  |] 
obedience.  My  mind  is  not  yet  so  deafened  by  injuries,  boti 
bath  an  car  for  counsel.  Yet  in  this  point  that  you  presently  dil 
Huade,  I  wonder  how  I  am  misunderstood ;  or  that  you  shonll 
call  that  an  imaginary  right,  whicb  is  the  proper  justice  tiu^ 
evei'y  clear  man  owes  to  his  innocency.  Exasperations  I  inten 
none,  for  truth  cannot  be  sharp  but  to  Ul  natures,  or  such  w«J 
ones  whom  ill  spirits,  suspicion  or  credulity,  still  possess.  U 
lady  may  believe  whisperings,  receive  tales,  suspect  and  condemn  n 
honeaty,  and  I  m.iy  not  answer  on  the  pain  of  losing  her !  aa  i 
she  who  had  this  prejudice  of  me  were  not  already  lost ! 
she  will  do  me  no  hurt,  she  will  think  and  speak  well  of  my  fs 
ties.  She  cannot  thus  judge  nie;  or,  if  she  could,  I  wonld  < 
change  all  glory,  (if  I  had  all  men's  abilities)  which  could  ooi 
that   w^Ly,  for  honest  siinpUeity.     But  there  is  a  greater   penalty 
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Sir  John  Eliot  to  John  Hampden. 

The  Tower  :  March  2f>,  10:32. 
Dear  friend, — Quit  you  as  speedily  as  you  can,  for  without  it 
you  are  faulty.  I  thank  God  lately  my  business  has  been  much 
with  doctors  and  physicians,  so  that  but  by  them  I  have  had 
little  trouble  with  myself.  These  three  weeks  I  have  had  a  full 
leisure  to  do  nothing,  and  strictly  tied  unto  it  either  by  their 
direction  or  my  weakness.  The  cause  originally  was  a  cold,  but 
the  83rmptoms  that  did  follow  it  spake  more  sickness,  and  a  geuei-al 
indisposition  it  begot  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  body.  The  le.ii-ned 
■aid  a  consumption  did  attend  it,  but  I  thank  God  I  did  not  fool 
or  credit  it.  What  they  advise,  as  the  ordinance  that's  appoiiite<l, 
I  was  content  to  use;  and  in  the  true  show  of  ])atient,  sufTcriHl 
whatever  they  imposed.  Great  is  the  authoiity  of  ])rincos.  but 
greater  much  is  theirs  who  l)Oth  commond  our  ])oi-sotis  Miid  our 
wills.  What  the  success  of  their  government  will  l)o  must  l)e 
Teferred  to  Him  that  is  master  of  tlieir  power.  I  find  niyst>lf 
bettered,  but  not  well,  which  makes  me  the  more  ready  'to  observe 
them.  The  divine  blessing  must  effectuate  their  wit,  which  authors 
all  the  happiness  we  receive.  It  is  that  mercy  that  has  hitherto 
protected  me,  and,  if  I  may  seem  useful  in  his  wisdom,  will  coa- 
tinne  me,  amongst  other  offices,  to  remain, 

Vour  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

Jo.  Eliot. 


Sir  John  Eliot  to  John  IIamj)'hn, 

The  Tower:  \C%?t2» 
Besides  the  acknowledgment  of  your  favour,  that  have  so  much 
oompassion  on  your  friend  I  have  little  to  return  you  fmm  him 
that  has  nothing  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  but  the  contestation 
that  I  have  between  an  ill  body  and  the  air,  that  cpiarrel,  and  are 
friends,  as  the  sammer  winds  affect  them.  I  have  these  tlireo 
days  been  abroad,  and  as  often  brought  in  new  impressions  of  the 
colds,  yet,  body  and  strength  and  appetite  I  find  m}'se1f  ]>6ttci*ed 
bj  the  motion.  Gold  at  first  was  the  occasion  of  my  sickness, 
beat  and  tendemeBs  by  close  keeping  in  my  chamber  has  since 

r 
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iccreosed  my  weakness.  Aii  and  exercise  are  thought  moet  proper 
to  repair  it,  which  are  the  preecriptioD  of  my  doctors,  though  no 
physic.  I  thank  God  other  medicines  I  now  take  not,  but  tboae  J 
catholiconH,  and  do  hope  I  shall  not  need  them.  As  children  lesn 
to  go,  I  ahall  get  acquainted  with  the  aii',  practice  and  i 
compass  it,  and  now  and  then  a  fall  \&  an  instruction  for  the  futniii 
These  varietiee  He  does  try  us  with,  that  will  have  us  perfect  id 
ali  parte,  and  as  he  gives  the  trial  he  likewiae  gives  the  ablUM 
that  shall  he  necessary  for  the  work.  He  haa  the  PhUistine  at  tl 
disposition  of  his  will,  and  those  that  trust  him,  under  his  proteo 
tion  and  defence.  O  \  infinite  mercy  of  our  Master,  doar  frieu^ 
how  it  abounds  to  ub,  that  are  unworthy  of  his  service  I  HoW 
broken  !  how  imperfect !  how  perverse  and  crooked  are  onr  ways  ii 
obedience  to  him  1  How  exactly  straight  is  the  line  of  hia  proTt 
dence  to  us  I  drawn  out  through  all  oocurrenla  and  particular  tl 
the  whole  length  and  measure  of  our  time  I  How  perfect  is  h 
hand  that  has  given  his  son  unto  us,  and  through  him  has  pn 
mised  likewise  to  give  us  all  things^i'clieving  our  waj 
ing  out  necessities,   preventing   our  dangers,  fi'eeing   us   &oin  I 


j 
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LI. 

*  Money  mokes  the  mirth 
When  all  birds  els  do  of  their  musick  faile 
Money*H  the  still-sweet-singing  nightingale.* 

Thus  sang,  long  after  his  impecunious  days  at  Cambridge, 
the  Royalist  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  llobert  Herrick.  By  a  strange 
irony  of  fortune  the  only  letters  we  possess  from  the  genial 
and  flowing  pen  of  the  peat  poet  of  the  Hesperides  are  a  series 
of  plaintive  notes  to  his  rich  uncle,  Sir  William  Herrick ;  and 
we  may  gather  from  them  that  this  amiable  relative's  money 
paid  for  the  piping  of  some  of  the  most  graceful  lyrics  in  the 
English  langiiage. 

jRohert  Herrick  to  Sir  William  Herrick, 

Are  the  minds  of  men  immutable  ?  and  will  they  rest  in  only 
one  opinion  without  the  least  perspicuous  shew  of  change  t  O  no, 
they  cannot,  for  Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis :  it 
ia  an  old  but  yet  young  saying  in  our  age,  as  times  change,  go 
men's  minds  are  altered.  O  would  ....  were  seen,  for  then 
aome  pitying  Planet  would  with  a  drop  of  dew  refresh  my  \^ithered 
hopes,  and  give  a  life  to  that  which  is  about  to  die ;  the  body  is 
pceaerved  by  food,  and  life  by  hope,  which  (but  wanting  eithei*  of 
tlieee  oonservers)  faint,  fear,  fall,  freeze,  and  die.  Tis  in  your 
yower  to  cure  all,  to  infuse  by  a  profusion  a  double  life  into  a 
sii^lle  body.  Homo  homini  Deus :  man  should  be  so,  and  ]ie  is 
commanded  so;  but,  frail  and  glass-like,  man  proves  bnttlc  in 
many  things.  How  kind  Ardsilaus  the  philosopher  was  unto 
ApeUee  the  painter  Plutorc  in  his  Morals  will  tell  you ;  which 
•hould  I  here  depaint,  the  length  of  my  letter  would  hide  the  sight 
of  mj  Labour,  which  that  it  may  not,  I  bridle  in  my  Quill  and 
mildlj,  and  yet  I  fear  to  rashly  and  to  boldly  make  known  and 
discoTer  which  my  modesty  would  conceal ;  and  this  is  all :  my 
study  craves  but  your  assistance  to  furnish  her  T^dtli  books,  where- 
in she  ia  most  desirous  to  labour :  blame  not  her  modest  boldness, 
bat  suffer  the  asperaions  of  your  love  to  dintill  upon  her,  and  next 
to  Heaven  she  will  consecrate  her  labours  unto  you,  and  because 
that  "Kme  hath  devoured  aome  years,  I  am  the  more  importunate 
in  the  craving;  snfier  not  the  distance  to  hinder  that  which  I 
know  your  diqxMition  will  not  deny.  And  now  is  the  time  (that 
ilorida  fltas)  which  promises  fruitfulness  for  her  former  baiTen- 

F  2 
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id  wishctli  all  to  ho]ie.     Ab  every  thing  will  have  in  timf 

I  Bud,  ao  this,  which  tlioiigli  it  woulJ  ertend  itself  and  over9o» 

boimds  I  forcibly  withstand  it     Wishing  this  world's  happi- 

to  follow  and  attend  you  in  tliia  life,  and  that  with  a  triom- 

iwn  of  glory  you  may  be  crowned  in  the  best  world  u 

BOBGRT   KeHRICK. 


LII. 

Fioberi  Merrick  to  Sir  WUliam  Ht-rrich. 

Cftmbridge  :  Jauimry,  1818, 
I  Befoi-e  you  unsealed  my  letter,  right  Worehiiiful,  it  cannot  bt 
nibted  but  you  hud  pei'fect  kDowledge  of  the  easeuce  of  my  wii(- 
;,  before  you  read  it ;  for  custom  hiith  niiide  you  expect  in  mj 
in-song,  ■mitU  pemtniam,  that  being  the  cause  sine  quA  nan,  <r 
b  powei  that  gives  life  and  Iteing  to  each  matter.     I  del^ht  ul' 
I  draw  your  imagination  to  inextricable  perplexities,  or  klUt 
I  indissoluble  kcota,  but  make  no  othei'  exjwaition 
:  literal  sense,  which  is  to  entreat  you  to  pay  to  Mr.  At 
□f  t«n  pounds  OS  customarily,  and  to  take  a 
Ihis  hand  for  the  receipt,  which  I  desire  mny  be  effected  briefljij 
use  the  circumstimce  of  the  time  must  be  expressed.     I 
i  I  must  ci'y  with  the  alHicttsd  usquequo,  uaqwquo,  Domitf. 
(t  I  have  confidence  that  I  Live  in  your  memory,  howsotnrer 
e  brings  not  the  thing  hoped  for  to  ite  just  muturily ;  bni 
y  belief  is  sti'ong,  and  I  do  estnhhsh  my  hopes  on  roeka,  iind  (iai 
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Isaac  Walton  to  John  Aubrey, 

December  2, 1680. 
For  your  friends'  qtue.  this : 

I  only  knew  Ben  Jonson,  but  my  Lord  of  Winton  knew 
him  very  well,  and  says  he  was  in  the  6th,  that  is  the  upper- 
most form  in  Westminster  School,  at  which  time  his  father 
died,  and  his  mother  married  a  bricklayer,  who  made  him 
(much  against  his  will)  to  help  him  in  his  trade.  But  in  a  short 
time  his  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Camden,  got  him  in  better  em- 
ployment, which  was  to  attend  or  accompany  a  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Rnnleyes  in  his  travels.  Within  a  short  time  after  their  return, 
they  parted  (I  think  not  in  cold  blood)  and  with  a  love  suitable 
to  what  they  had  in  their  travels  (not  to  be  commended) ;  and 
then  Ben  b^an  to  set  up  for  himself  in  the  trade  by  which  he  got 
his  sabsistence  and  fame,  of  which  I  need  not  give  any  account 
He  got  in  time  to  have  a  £100  a  year  from  the  King,  also  a  pen- 
sioii  from  the  city,  and  the  like  from  many  of  the  nobility,  and 
some  of  the  gentry,  which  was  well  paid  for  love  or  fear  of  his 
railing  in  verse  or  prose  or  both. 

My  Lord  of  Winton  told  me,  he  told  him  he  was  (in  his  long 
retirement  and  sickness,  when  he  saw  him,  which  was  often) 
much  afflicted  that  ho  had  profaned  the  Scripture  in  his  plays,  and 
lamented  it  with  horror ;  yet  at  that  time  of  his  long  retirement, 
bis  pensions  (so  much  as  came  in)  were  given  to  a  woman  that 
gOToned  him,  with  whom  he  lived  and  died  near  the  Abbey  at 
Westminster ;  and  that  neither  he  nor  she  took  much  care  for  next 
week,  and  would  be  sure  not  to  want  wine,  of  which  he  usually 
took  too  much  before  he  went  to  bed,  if  not  oftener  and  sooner. 
My  Lord  tells  me,  he  knows  not,  but  thinks  he  was  bom  in 
Westminster.  The  question  may  be  put  to  Mr.  Wood  very  easily 
upon  what  grounds  he  is  positive  as  to  his  being  bom  there )  he 
is  a  friendly  man  and  will  resolve  it.     So  much  for  brave  Ben. 

For  your  2nd  and  3rd  quae,  of  Mr.  Hill  and  Billingsley,  I  do 
neither  know  nor  can  learn  anything  worth  telling  you.  For  your 
remaining  quae,  of  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Hariott,  this  : — Mr.  War- 
ner did  kmg  and  constantly  lodge  near  the  water  stairs  or  market 
In  Woolstftble  (Woolstable  is  a  place  or  lane  not  far  from  Charing 
GroM^  Mid  nearer  to  Northumberland  House).    My  Lord  of  Win- 
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Ester  tells  me  he  knew  him,  anii  that  he  said  he  first  (bmtd 
:  tii'Ciiliition  of  the  blood,  und  discovered  it  to  Dr.  Harvey  (wl« 
Id  that  'twaa  he  himself  that  fouad  it)  for  which  hi 
"lly  famous.     Warner  had  a  pension  of  j£40  from  the   Earl  rf 
lirthumberlaad  that  lay  so   long  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  ud 
a  allowance  &om  Sir  Thamaa  Aleabury  with  whom  he  iisasOj 
it  his  summer  in  Windsor  Park. 
I  Mr.  Hariott  my  Lord  telb  me  knew  also,  that  he  wae  a  nun 
aa  than  Waraer.     That  be  had  £120  a  year  pension  fan 
fc  atid  Earl  and  his  lodging  in  Sion  House  whew  he  belierw  to- 
ld. 

J  TJii.'i  is  all  I  know  or  cau  leai'n  for  your  friend,  wbicb.  I  wU 
Ity  be  woith  t^e  time  and  trouble  of  reading  it. 

L  W. 


LIV. 

The  tediom  of  Sir  John  Eliot'e  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
from  1G30  t«  1633  wea  relieved  by  the  gifis  itud  correspoudenoe 
of  hia  friends;  among  these  the  jar^l  assiduous  wiw  the  great 
champion  of  English  liber^,  John  Hampden,  The  pieaeat 
letter  contains  Ilauipden's  impression  of  the  'Monarchy  of 
Man,'  a  philoBophical  tieatise  written  by  Eliot  duiing  his  last 
impiisonnienl. 

John  Hampden  to  Sir  John  Eliot. 

Hampden:  June  a»,  1831. 
I  Sir, — Ton  shall  receive  the  book  1  promised  by  thia  bearerV  ' 
the  oHi^i-  I 
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should  be  Bhort-caat«d  and  cineely  couched  ;  &  hnngerlin  hecon 
a.  letter  more  handsomely  than  a  gown  ;  iiiileed  we  should  wril 
as  we  apeak ;  and  that's  &  tme  familiar  letter  which  expresset 
one's  mind,  as  if  he  were  discoursing  with  the  party  to  ^vhoni  i 
writes,  in  succinct  and  short  terms.  The  tongue  and  the  pen  x 
both  of  them  interpreters  of  the  mind ;  but  I  hold  the  pen  to  ta 

}  faithful  of  the  two.  The  tongue  in  *ido  pogita,  I 
seated  in  a  moist  slippery  place,  may  fiiil  and  faulter  is  her  suddM 
extemporal  expressions ;  but  the  pen  having  a  greater  advantq 
of  premeditation,  is  not  80  subject  to  error,  and  leaves  things  In 
hind  it  upon  firm  and  authentic  record.  Now  lettere,  tiion^ 
they  be  capable  of  any  subject,  yet  commonly  they  are  eit) 
narratory,  objurgatory,  consolatory,  monitory,  or  congr&tolato 
*  first  consists  of  relations,  the  second  of  reprehensions,  I 
third  of  comfort,  the  two  last  of  counsel  and  joy  :  there  are  Boni 
who  in  lieu  of  letters  write  homilies;  they  pi-each  when  t 
should  epistolize :  there  are  othera  that  tuiTi  thai 
tractates  :  this  is  to  make  letters  degenerate  &om  their  I 
nature.  Some  modem  authors  thei-e  are  who  have  exposed  tW 
letters  to  the  woi'ld,  but  most  of  them,  I  mean  among  your  Latii: 
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r    tlKMe  letters  wberein  he  is  so  familiar  with  his  King,  so  flat ;  and 
those  to  Richlieu  so  puffeil  with  prophane  hyporlx)les,  and  larded 
up  and  down  with  such  gross  flatteries,  I  forbore  liim  further. 
So  I  am  your  most  affectionato  sei-vitor. 


LVI. 

This  letter  is  interesting  as  heinj?  a  contemporary  account  of 
the  death  of  James  I.,  and  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  The 
suspicion  that  the  Kinf]f  was  poisoned  hy  the  instrumentality  of 
Biu'kinghaui,  though  very  improbable,  has  been  suggested  by 
other  writers  besides  Ilowel. 

James  Ilowel  to  hU  Father. 

Ijondtm :  December  11,  lG2r>. 

Sir, — I  received  yours  of  the  3i*d  February  by  the  hands  of  my 
cousin  Thomas  Guin  of  Trecastle. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  on  Sunday  was  fortnight  at  Theobalds, 
where  his  late  Majesty  King  James  depnii;ed  this  life,  and  wont 
to  bis  last  rest  upon  the  day  of  rest,  presently  after  Sermon  was 
done :  A  little  before  the  breiik  of  day,  he  sent  for  the  Prince, 
who  rose  but  of  his  bed,  and  came  in  his  night-gown ;  the  King 
aeemM  to  have  some  earnest  thing  to  say  unto  him,  and  so  en- 
deavour'd  to  rouse  himself  upon  his  Pillow,  but  liLs  Spirits  were 
«o  spent  that  he  had  not  strength  to  make  his  words  audible.  He 
died  of  a  fever  which  began  >yith  an  Ague,  and  some  Scotch  Doc- 
tors mutter  at  a  plaster  the  Countess  of  Buckingham  applied  at 
the  outside  of  his  stomach  :  Tis  thought  the  L'ist  breach  of  the 
mfttch  with  Spain,  which  for  many  years  he  had  so  vehemently 
desired,  took  too  deep  an  impression  in  him,  and  that  he  wsis  forc'd 
to  msh  into  a  War,  now  in  his  declining  age,  having  liv'd  in  a 
continual  uninterrupted  peace  his  whole  life,  except  some  colla- 
teral aids  he  had  sent  his  Son-in-law.  As  soon  as  he  expir'd,  the 
Privy  Council  sat,  and  in  less  than  a  quaitcr  of  an  hour.  King 
Charles  was  proclaim'd  at  Theobalds  Court-g:ite,  by  Sir  Edward 
Zooch  Knight  Marshal,  Master  Secretary  Conway  dictating  unto 
him,  that  whereas  it  had  pleas'd  God  to  take  to  his  mercy  our 
most  gracious  Sovereign  King  James  of  Oimous  memory,  we  pro- 
claim Prince  Charles  his  rightful  and  indubitable  Heir  to  be  King 
of  England,  SooUand,  France,  and  Ireland,  dec    The  ISjD^tliLBkX* 
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enemy  to  tlie  state,  because  he  waa  bmnded  in  p3.r1iainent ;  tiirt 
fore  what  he  Jid  was  for  the  public  good  of  his  conntry.  Yrtl 
got  clearly  down,  and  so  might  havo  gone  to  Ills  horse,  trhidi  M 
tied  to  B  hedge  hard  by  ;  but  he  was  so  amazed  that  he  imsaedH 
way,  and  so  atnick  into  the  pastry,  wbere,  although  the  cry  wi| 
that  some  Frenchman  had  done  it,  he,  thiuHug  the  word  *^ 
Felton,  btildJy  confessed  it  waa  he  that  had  done  the  deed,  imill 
he  waa  in  their  hands.  1 

Jack  Stamford  would  have  run  at  him,  but  he  was  k^t  offfi 
Mr.  NichoUia ;  so  being  carried  np  to  a  tower.  Captain  Minoe  tdj 
off  his  Bpurs,  and  asking  how  he  durst  attempt  such  fax  Rct,  m&kq 
him  believe  the  Duke  was  not  dead,  he  snewered  boldly,  thfttll 
knew  he  waa  dispatched,  for  it  waa  not  he,  but  the  hand  ( 
hen,ven  that  gave  the  stroke ;  and  though  his  vbole  body  had  bM 
covered  over  with  armour  of  proof,  ho  could  not  have  avoided  ] 
Captain  Charles  Price  weut  post  presently  to  the  King  four  mil 
off,  who  being  at  prayeis  on  his  knees  when  it  was  told  faim,j 
never  stirred,  nor  waa  ha  disturbed  a-whit  till  all  divine  serf) 
was  done.  This  was  the  relation,  as  far  as  my  memory  could  ba 
in  my  Lord  cjf  Rutland's  letter,  who  willed  me  to  rememba-  b 
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heighten  my  spirits,  and  make  my  fancy  fitter  for  my  intended  re. 
lirement  and  meditation :  add  hereunto,  that  the  countenance  of 
Hm  weather  invited  me ;  for  it  was  a  still  evening,  it  was  also  a 
dear  open  sky,  not  a  speck,  or  the  least  wrinkle  appeared  in  the 
vhole  €eu»  of  heaven,  it  was  such  a  pure  deep  azure  all  the  hemi- 
Iphere  over,  that  I  wondered  what  was  become  of  the  three  r^ons 
of  the  air  with  their  meteors.  So  having  got  into  a  close  field,  I 
Qiwt  my  face  upwards,  and  fell  to  consider  what  a  rare  prerogative 
tlie  optic  virtue  of  the  eye  hath,  much  more  the  intuitive  virtue  in 
Sie  thought,  that  the  one  in  a  moment  can  reach  heaven,  and  the 
DCher  go  beyond  it ;  therefore  sure  that  a  philosopher  was  but  a 
kind  of  firantic  fool,  that  would  have  plucked  out  both  his  eyes, 
bceanae  they  were  a  hindrance  to  his  speculations.  Moreover,  I 
bigjMi  to  contemplate,  as  I  was  in  this  posture,  the  vast  magnitude 
of  the  universe,  and  what  proportion  this  poor  globe  of  earth  might 
hour  with  it;  for  if  those  numberless  bodies  which  stick  in  the  vast 
roof  of  heaven,  though  they  appear  to  us  but  as  spangles,  be  some 
of  them  thousands  of  times  bigger  than  the  earth,  take  the  sea 
with  it  to  boot,  for  they  both  make  but  one  sphere,  surely  the 
Mtronomers  had  reason  to  term  this  sphere  an  indivisible  point, 
and  a  thing  of  no  dimension  at  all,  being  compared  to  the  whole 
worid.  I  fell  then  to  think,  that  at  the  second  general  destruc- 
tion, it  is  no  more  for  God  Almighty  to  fire  this  earth,  than  for  us 
to  hlow  up  a  small  squib,  or  rather  one  smaU  grain  of  gunpowder. 
As  I  was  musing  thus,  I  spied  a  swarm  of  gnats  waving  up  and 
down  the  air  about  me,  which  I  knew  to  be  part  of  the  universe 
as  well  as  I :  and  methought  it  was  a  strange  opinion  of  our 
Aristotle  to  hold,  that  the  least  of  those  small  insected  ephemerans 
should  be  more  noble  than  the  sun,  because  it  had  a  sensitive 
•oul  in  it.  I  fell  to  think  that  in  the  same  proportion  which 
those  animalillios  bore  with  me  in  point  of  bigness,  the  same  I 
held  with  those  glorious  spirits  which  are  near  the  throne  of  the 
Almiglity.  What  then  should  we  think  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Creator  himself  t  Doubtless,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human 
imagination  to  conceive  it :  in  my  private  devotions  I  presume  to 
oompare  him  to  a  great  mountain  of  light,  and  my  soul  seems  to 
diioem  some  glorious  form  therein  ;  but  suddenly  as  she  would  fix 
her  eyes  apon  the  object,  her  sight  is  presently  dazzled  and  dis- 
jregated  with  the  lefolgency  and  coruscations  thereoC. 
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Walking  a  little  further  I  gpied  «  young  boistanNis  boll  ta 
over  hedge  and  ditch  to  a  herd  of  kine  in  the  noct  [WBtare  ; 
made  me  think,  that  if  that  fierce^  strong  *witw*l^  with  ott 
that  kind,  knew  thor  own  strength,  they  would  never  aoA 
to  be  their  master.  Then  loddng  iqun  them  qnietly  pan 
and  down,  I  fell  to  oonmder  that  the  flesh  whioh  is  dailj  > 
upon  our  tables  is  bat  concocted  grass,  whiek  is  leoamified  i 
Btomacbti,  and  tranamntod  to  another  flesh.  I  fell  nlao  to 
what  advantage  those  innocent  animals  had  of  man,  who  a 
as  nature  cnflt  them  into  die  world,  find  their  meat  dra«e 
cloth  laid,  and  the  table  covered ;  they  find  thcdr  drink  bi 
and  the  buttery  open,  their  beds  made,  and  tlieir  olotbei  z 
and  though  man  hath  the  &culty  of  reason  to  m«ke  him  a 
pensatioii  for  the  want  of  those  advantages,  yet  tiiia  reason  I 
with  it  a  thousand  perturbations  of  mind  and  perplezitiea  of  i 
griping  cares  and  anguishee  of  thought,  which  those  hannlaa 
creatures  were  eiemptod  &om.  Going  on  I  come  to  tapoee  x 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  I  fell  to  consider  farther 
advantage  that  dull  vegetable  had  of  those  feeding  atiimMe.  ■ 
r':iiil.i|i'.3ome  anil  beholden  fa)  niiture,  i 
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LET. 


There  is  more  ele^nce  and  less  pedantry  in  tlus  letter  than 
is  nsnal  with  the  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
eentmr.  It  has  all  the  spirit  of  Euphuism  without  its  pedantry, 
^  and  all  its  ingenuity  of  compliment  without  its  fulsome  ezaggeia- 

tkm. 


James  Howd  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  E.  D- 


April  8  [1640], 
Madam,  —  There  is  a  French    saying    that    courtesies  and 
hewtfOTB  are  like  flowers,  which  are  sweet  only  while  they  are 
fraih,  bat  afterwards  they  quickly  fade  and  wither.     I  cannot 
deny  bat  your  finvours  to  me  might  be  compared  to  some  kind  of 
flowB  (and  they  would  make  a  thick  Posie)  but  they  should  be  to 
the  flower  call'd  life  everlasting ;  oi  that  pretty  Vermilion  flower 
grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  ^tna  in  Sicily,  which 
loses  anything  of  its  first  colour  and  scent.    Those  favours 
jOQ  d&i  me  thirty  years  ago  in  the  life-time  of  your  incomparable 
broHier  Mr.  R.  Altham,  (who  left  us  in  the  flower  of  his  age)  me- 
J  Hdnki  aze  as  fresh  to  me  as  if  they  were  done  yesterday.     Nor 
it  any  danger  to  compare  courtesies  done  to  me  to  other 
as  I  use  them  :  for  I  distil  them  in  the  limbeck  of  my 
,  and  so  turn  them  to  essences.     But,  Madam,  I  honour 
yoa  not  so  mnch  for  favours,  as  for  that  precious  brood  of  virtues 
^   wbidb  shine  in  you  with  that  brightness,  but  specially  for  those 
1   \atf^  motions  whereby  your  soul  soars  up  so  often  towards  heaven ; 
f»—wmTM«li  Madam,  that  if  it  were  safe  to  call  any  Mortal  a  Saint, 
joa  shoold  have  that  title  from  me,  and  I  would  be  one  of  your 
ddefat  Votaries;   howsoever,  I   may  without  any  superstition 
nfaicribe  myself 

Your  truly  devoted  Servant 
J.  H. 

LX. 

In  1846,  when  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Oarlvle*s  '  Letters 
and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Oromwell '  was  puhliBhed,  an  opportu- 
nity was  given  for  the  first  time,  of  reading  and  understanding 
m  theb  entirety  authentic  utterances  which  for  two  centuries 
had  been  coarsely  handled  and  were  found  to  he  '  an  agglome- 
mto  of  opaque  conftisions— darkness  on  the  hack  of  darknesa, 
thkk  aal£eefold.' 


J 
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Mr.  Carljle  recommends  everyone  who  would  'force  n  putli 
for  him^lf  through  that  gloom;  cliaoa  calleil  Historr  of  Seven- 
teenth  Century,'  to  read  through  lhi»  collection.  With  all  hij 
eothuBiaiim  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  these  letters  lire  devoid 
of  eloquence,  eleganct^,  and  often  of  cleamviss  of  expreedou,  but 
he  consiiters  thoiu  good  of  their  kind.  They  were  not  written 
with  any  literary  um,  but  dnring  the  throes  of  rsToIutdonary 
struggles.  Each  miGprinted,  nii»punciu<tted,  and  musty  docu- 
ment WAS  'once  all  luminoua  as  a  burning  beacon,  everr  word 
of  it  a  live  coal  in  its  time ;  it  was  once  a  piece  of  the  general 
fire  and  light  of  human  life.' 

Tliia  aiinouncBuient  of  the  battle  of  Worcester  ia  fairly 
chamcteristicof  Oromwell'a  epistolary  style.  nisertTBordiiuuy 
success  on  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Dunlmr  was  a 
turning-point  in  his  career.  Henceforth  hie  ospu'ations  increased, 
and  it  w&s  not  lone  before  the  nearer  of  *  A\  orcealer's  Laureal 
Wreath'  became  the  chief  mngiatrate  of  the  English  Oommoi^ 

Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Hon.  WUliam  Lenlkall,  .'^f-ak-rr  of  Un 
J'arliainent  of  Eitgland. 

Worcester :  September  4,  1651. 
Sir, — I  am  not  able  yet  to  give  you  an  exact  a^^miint  of  ( 
great  things  the  Lord  hatli  wrought  for  this  ConuuoiiwiNUth  ■ 
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have  sent  yery  considerable  parties  after  the  flying  Enemy ; 
iiey  have  taken  considerable  numbers  of  prisoners,  and  are 
60  in  the  pursuit. 

)ed,  I  hear  the  Country  riseth  upon  them  everywhere ;  and 
e  the  forces  that  lay,  through  Providence,  at  Bewdley,  and 
ipehire  and  Staffordshire,  and  those  with  Colonel  lilbum 
a  condition,  as  if  this  had  been  foreseen,  to  intercept  what 
return. 

lore  particular  account  than  this  will  be  prepared  for  you 
re  able.  I  hear  they  had  not  many  more  than  a  Thousand 
1  their  body  that  fled ;  and  I  believe  you  have  near  Four 
d  forces  following,  and  interposing  between  them  and 
-what  fish  they  will  catch.  Time  will  declare. 
ir  Army  was  about  Sixteen  thousand  strong ;  and  fought 
the  Worcester  Side  of  the  Severn  almost  with  their  whole, 
70  had  engaged  about  half  our  army  on  the  other  side  but 
rties  of  theirs.  Indeed  it  was  a  stiff  business ;  yet  I  do  not 
re  have  lost  Two-hundred  men.  Your  new-raised  forces 
form  singular  good  service ;  for  which  they  deserve  a  very 
imation  and  acknowledgment ;  as  also  for  their  willingness 
to, — forasmuch  as  the  same  hath  added  so  much  to  the  re- 
1  of  your  afiairs.  They  are  all  despatched  home  again; 
[  hope  will  be  much  for  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  the 
;  which  is  a  great  fruit  of  these  successes, 
dimensions  of  this  mercy  are  above  my  thoughts.  It  is, 
it  I  know,  a  crowning  mercy.  Surely,  if  it  be  not,  such  a 
shall  have,  if  this  provoke  those  that  are  concerned  in  it  to 
Iness  \  and  the  Parliament  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  hath 
is  will  for  it,  and  for  the  Nation ; — whose  good  pleasure  it 
tablish  the  Nation  and  the  Change  of  the  Covemment,  by 
the  People  so  willing  to  the  defence  thereof,  and  so  signally 
the  endeavours  of  your  servants  in  this  late  great  work.  I 
I  humbly  to  beg,  That  all  thoughts  may  tend  to  the  pro- 
of His  honour  who  hath  wrought  so  great  salvation ;  and 
I  &tne88  of  these  continued  mercies  may  not  occasion  pride 
utonness,  as  formerly  the  like  hath  done  to  a  chosen 
;  ^  but  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  even  for  His  mercies  may 

it  Jeshumn  waxed  fat  and  kicked :  thou  art  waxen  fat^  thou  «j\» 
idcy  tlioa  art  oovered  with  fatness ;  then  he  ioiaook.  QrtA  ^\n!^ 
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kef^p  an  aathority  and  a  people  ao  prospered,  and  blessed,  and  wi 
neased  onto,  humble  and  fiiithful ;  and  that  justioe  &ad  righteos 
ness,  mercy  and  truth  may  flow  from  you  as  a  thankful  return  I 
oar  gracioua  God.     This  shall  be  the  prayer  of. 
Sir, 
Your  most  humble  and  obedient  Serraut 

Oliver  Cromwelu 
Your  Officers  behaved  themselv&s  with  much  honour  in  tJi 
service ;  and  the  Person  who  is  the  bearer  hei-eof  was  ei^ual,  in  til 
performance  of  his  duty,  to  most  that  served  you  that  day. 


LXI. 

The  genuineaess  of  this  letter  hss  been  doubted  j  bat  Ur. 
Carlyle  is  satisfied  that  the  style  sufficiently  deckrea  it  to  be 
perfectly  genuine,  Thelatteris  aniqueio  tworeapeeta.  'Itis,' 
says  Mr.  Gorlyle,  '  the  only  one  we  have  of  Oliver  Oromwell, 
the  English  Puritan  King,  to  Giulio  Mazarin,  the  Sicjlion- 
French  Cardinal,  whoare  a  very  singular  pair  of  correspondents 
lireupht  together  by  the  Deptinins  I     It  is  also  the  one  glimpse 
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to  ligonr  upon  men's  consciences  than  under  the  Parliament.  Fo? 
I  have  of  some,  and  those  very  many,  had  compassion ;  making  a 
difference.  Truly  I  have  (and  I  may  speak  it  with  cheerful- 
ness in  the  presence  of  God,  who  is  a  witness  within  me  to 
the  truth  of  what  I  affirm)  made  a  difference ;  and  as  Jude  speaks 
*  plucked  many  out  of  the  fire/ — ^the  raging  fire  of  persecution, 
which  did  tyrannize  over  their  consciences,  and  encroached  by  an 
arbitrariness  of  power  upon  their  estates.  And  herein  it  is  my 
purpose,  as  soon  as  I  can  remove  impediments,  and  some  weights 
tliat  press  me  down,  to  make  a  farther  progress,  and  discharge 
my  promise  to  your  Eminency  in  relation  to  that. 

And  now  I  shall  come  to  return  your  Eminency  thanks  for 
your  judicious  choice  of  that  Person  to  whom  you  have  intrusted 
onr  weightiest  affidr;  an  affair  wherein  your  Eminency  is  con- 
cerned, though  not  in  an  equal  degree  and  measui'e  with  myself. 

I  must  confess  that  I  had  some  doubts  of  its  success,  till  Pro- 
Tidenoe  cleared  them  to  me  by  the  effects.  I  was,  truly,  and  to 
qpeak  ingenuously,  not  without  doubtings  ;  and  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  give  your  Eminency  the  grounds  I  had  for  much 
doubting.  I  did  fear  that  Berkley  ^  would  not  have  been  able 
to  go  through  and  carry  on  that  work ;  and  that  either  the  Duke 
would  have  cooled  in  his  suit,^  or  condescend  to  his  brother.  I 
doubted  also  that  those  instructions  which  I  sent  over  with  290  ' 
were  not  dear  enough  as  to  expressions ;  some  affairs  here  deny- 
ing me  leisure  at  that  time  to  be  so  particular  as,  in  r^ard  to 
some  circumstances,  I  would. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  his  '  the  Duke's '  character,  as  T 
received  it  from  your  Eminency,  that  fire  which  is  kindled  between 
them  will  not  ask  bellows  to  blow  it  and  keep  it  burning.  But 
what  I  think  fiirther  necessary  in  this  matter  I  will  send  to  your 
Eminency  by  Lockhart. 

And  now  I  shall  boast  to  your  Eminency  my  security  upon  a 
well-builded  confidence  in  the  Lord  :  for  I  distrust  not  but  if  this 
breach  be  widened  a  little  more  and  this  difference  fomented,  with 
a  little  caution  in  respect  of  the  persons  to  be  added  to  it, — I  dLs- 
trust  not  but  that  Party,  which  is  already  forsaken  of  God  as  to 

*  Sir  John  Berkeley,  the  Duke  of  York^s  tutor. 

«  Allusion  to  Charles  Stuart  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  YoxV« 

*  (Spher  for  the  name  of  some  emissary. 

a  2 
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an  outward  dispensation  of  mercies,  and  noisome  to  their  coimtty^ 
men,  will  grow  lower  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world.  If  I  han 
troubled  your  Eminency  too  long  in  this,  you  may  impute  it 
the  resentment  of  joy  which  I  have  for  the  issue  of  thia  Affair;'' 
and  I  will  conclude  with  giving  yon  asaurance  that  I  will  nevtf 
he  backward  in  demonali-ating,  ae  becomes  your  bi'other  and  coft- 
federate,  that  I  am 

Your  Servant 

Oliver  P. 

LXII. 

The  drift  of  Cromwell's  foreign  policy  was  to  bring  abont  k 
vigorous  cocdition  of  Protestant  Europe  to  alliance  with  En^ 
land.  A  treaty  which  he  made  with  France  against  Spain,  m 
March  1657,  co'ntiuned  a  proviso  that  the  Eng-li^  troops  should 
combine  with  the  French  in  attackiuff  the  three  coaat  towns  of 
Gravelines,  Mardyke.  and  DunMik ;  and,  in  the  event  of  succesa, 
the  two  latter  towns  were  to  belong  to  England.  When  it 
was  ascertained  tbat  the  French  King  and  the  Oardinol  were 
proposing  to  utiliee  our  troops  for  another  purpose,  Cromwell 
n  brought  Maiarin  lo  a  sense  of  bis  duty,  by  writing  the  t 
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cable  enemy  that  France  hath, — we  never  could  doubt  before  we 
made  our  Treaty,  that,  going  upon  such  grounds,  we  should  have 
been  £ailed  towards  as  we  are ! 

To  talk  of  '  giving  us  Garrisons '  which  are  inland,  as  Caution 
for  future  action ;  to  talk  of  '  what  will  be  done  next  Campaign,' 
-—are  but  parcels  of  words  for  children.  If  they  will  give  us  Gar- 
risons, let  them  give  us  Calais,  Dieppe  and  Boulogne ; — ^which  I 
think  they  will  do  as  soon  as  be  honest  in  their  words  in  giving  us 
any  one  Spanish  Garrison  upon  the  coast  into  our  hands  !  I  posi- 
tively think,  which  I  say  to  you,  they  are  afraid  we  should  have 
any  footing  on  that  side  of  the  water,  though  Spanish. 

I  pray  you  tell  the  Cardinal,  from  me.  That  I  think,  if  France 
derires  to  maintain  its  ground,  much  more  to  get  ground  upon  the 
Spaniard,  the  performance  of  his  Treaty  with  us  will  better  do  it 
than  anything  appears  yet  to  me  of  any  Design  he  hath  I — 
Though  we  cannot  so  well  pretend  to  soldiery  as  those  that  are 
with  him ;  yet  we  think  that,  we  being  able  by  sea  to  strengthen 
and  secure  his  Siege,  and  to  reinforce  it  as  we  please  by  sea,  and 
the  Enemy  being  in  capacity  to  do  nothing  to  reUeve  it,— the  best 
time  to  besiege  that  Place  will  be  now.  Especially  if  we  consider 
that  the  French  horse  will  be  able  so  to  ruin  Flanders  as  that  no 
succour  can  be  brought  to  relieve  the  place ;  and  that  the  French 
Army  and  our  own  will  have  constant  relief,  as  far  as  England 
and  France  can  give  it,  without  any  manner  of  impediment, — 
especially  considering  the  Dutch  are  now  engaged  so  much  to 
Southward  as  they  are. 

I  desire  you  to  let  him  know  That  Englishmen  have  had  so 
good  experience  of  Winter  expeditions,  they  are  confident,  if  the 
Spaniard  shall  keep  the  field,  as  he  cannot  impede  this  work,  so 
neither  will  he  be  able  to  attack  anything  towards  France  with  a 
poaaibility  of  retreat.  And  what  do  all  delays  signify  but  even 
this :  The  giving  the  Spaniard  opportunity  so  much  the  more  to 
reinforce  himself;  and  the  keeping  our  men  another  summer  to 
serve  the  French,  without  any  colour  of  a  reciprocal,  or  any, 
advantage  to  ourselves  1 

And  therefore  if  this  wfll  not  be  listened  unto,  I  desire  that 
things  may  be  considered-of  to  give  us  satisfaction  for  the  great 
expense  we  have  been  at  with  our  Naval  forces  and  otherwise ; 
whidi  out  of  an  honourable  and  honest  aim  on  our  '^giart\ia^\]«^XL 
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I  incurred,  thereby  to  auawer  the  Engagementa  we  Imd  maJe.  And, 
:i  fine,  Tliat  considenition  may  be  had  how  our  Men  may  be  pat 
J  into  a  position  to  be  returned  to  ua ; — -whom  we  hope  we  shall 
I  employ  to  a.  better  purpose  than  to  have  them  contaniie  whera 
I  they  are. 

I  desire  we  may  know  what  France  saith,  and  will  do,  upoa 
I  thia  point.  We  shall  be  ready  still,  as  the  Lord  shall  asai^t  ua,  to 
I  perform  what  can  be  reasonably  expected  on  our  part.  And  yon 
I  may  alao  let  the  Cardinal  know  farther.  That  our  intentions,  as 
I  they  have  been,  will  be  to  do  all  the  good  offices  we  can  to  promote 
I  the  Interest  common  to  us. 

Apprehending  it  is  of  moment  that  this  Business  should  come 
I  to  you  with  Epeed  and  surety,  we  have  sent  it  fay  an  Kxpress. 


LXIU. 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  Sir  William  Lockhart, 


Amhatsndor  in 
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LXIT. 
Charles  L  in  the  year  1646  was  about  to  meet  proposals 
fiocn  the  London  Parliament  hy  aanctioniiig'  a  trial  of  Prasl^te- 
riaa  GoTemment  for  three  years,  and  ennendeiin^  the  Gommaiid 
of  the  Militia  for  ten  years,  -when  he  received  this  ill-timed  check 
111  what  would  probably  have  been  a  partial  lecondliation  with 
his  vigorous  antagomsts. 

Queen  HenrieUa  Maria  to  Charlea  I. 

Paris:  December  14,  ll!4(f. 
This  day  I  received  yours  of  the  21,  to  which,  being  etreigh- 
9d  in  tyme,  I  shall  answer  in  Bnglish  that  it  may  be  aooneet 

into  cypher.  In  the  £i«t  place  you  conclude  right,  tiiat 
king  but  the  abundance  of  my  love  could  make  me  take  upon 
the  harsher  part  of  pressing  things  which  are  inacceptable  to 
.  But  where  I  find  your  interest  so  much  concerned  as  it  is 
jroar  present  resolution,  I  ehould  be  faultier  than  you  if  I 
lid  saSer  yon  to  rest  in  such  an  error  as  would  prove  fatal  to 
.  Therefore  yoo  may  safely  believe,  that  no  du^  which  I 
orm  to  you  is  accompanied  with  more  kindness  than  when  I 
ow  those  opinions.  I  acknowledge  that  mistakes  are  the 
inds  of  our  differences  in  opinion,  otherwise  you  would  not  so 
3deutly  think  that  your  answer  to  the  proposit^ona  sent  me 

week  grants  nothing  about  the  militia  but  according  to  the 
ice  you  have  had  from  hence.  Therein  I  shall  refer  you  to  the 
licate  herewith  sent  yon,  to  which  I  will  only  add  my  desires 
■  you  will  carefully  compare  the  draught  sent  you  from  hence 
K  the  other ;  and  then  you  will  find  to  what  purpose  the  pr&- 
>]e  serves,  and  what  care  there  was  taken  here  to  make  it  and 
grant  to  persons  of  trust  to  be  of  a  piece.  If  your  message  be 
gone  Uiere  is  no  hurt  done ;  if  it  be,  get  off  &om  this  rock  as 
.  at  you  can,  according  to  the  advice  in  those  duplicates,  and  to 
r  resolution  expressed  in  your  letter,  not  to  admit  any  copu^ 
Touching  the  pulpits  and  Preebyterian  government, 
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I  ic.  I  will  not  any  more  enter  into  dispute  with  you,  finding  tliAt 
ai^uments  of  that  nature  have  neither  done  you  nor  your  biisme»i 
,'  good;  only  I  may  conclude  that  if  your  offer  shall  not  sati-^fr 
the  Presbyteriiina,  whom  you  deaire  to  make  youra,  you  muat  hegin 
again,  or  leave  the  work  undone.  Neither  can  you  expect  this 
your  subtility  in  reserving  the  last  determination,  after  thref 
years,  to  you  and  Uie  two  houses  wDl  do  the  feat;  no,  they  widi 
whom  you  have  to  do  will  be  cunning  enough  to  put  you  to  ei- 
plaia  yourself.  I  aliall  reefc  confidently  upon  your  resolutiou  no" 
expressed  touching  your  friends,  because  you  sufficiently  know 

I  how  much  your  honour  and  justice,  aa  well  as  policy,  is  in  the 
case.  All  I  di-airo  therein  is,  that  yon  recede  not  from  your  de- 
mand of  a  geueml  net  of  oblivion,  for  nothing  less  can  secure  you 

I  and  them.  The  lyke  was  done  to  you  in  Scotland  ;  which  will  be 
a  general  precodent  here.  For  the  Covemmt,  you  know  my 
opinion;  ailer  the  entire  consideration  of  it,  wo  both  fully  agre» 
theiein  ;  neither  a.s  we  are  advertised  from  London,  will  it  !• 
stilly  insisted  upon  there;  yet  possibly  if  the  Scots  shall  preTail, 


and   that  only  diffeit 
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■ball  agree  in  the  whole  busmesa ;  oeither  shall  I  then  despair  of 
aeemg  you  again  with  comfort,  which  is  the  fullest  happiness  I 
iri§]i  for  ia  this  world.    A  Dieu,  man  cher  cceur  I 


LXV. 

This  ia  the  replj  to  tho  foregoing  mftndAte,  The  Eioa'B 
weak  lubmianon  to  the  taunts  and  imperious  counaelB  of  us 
exiled  Queen  lironght  about  his  ruin.  For  his  obedience  to  her 
injunctious  against  making  neceaearr  concessions  he  was  made 
a  pnsoner  in  the  bands  of  the  flnglisii  Parliament. 

Oharlu  I,  to  Queen  Bertrietta  Maria. 

NewcasUe  :  Decinber  12  and  li),  1046. 

I>ear  Heart, — I  have  not  received  any  letters,  or  news  from 
Oiae,  this  last  week,  of  which  I  do  not  complain,  for,  as  I  have  not 
nuHed  one  week  aince  I  wrote  first  from  hence,  and  I  know  that 
thon  hast  been  several  times  two  weeks  without  receiving  any  of 
mtne,  ao  I  believe  thou  hast  taken  the  pains,  albeit  I  want  the 
ooinfort  of  hearing  from  thee. 

My  retam  from  Scotland  is,  that  my  intended  answer  to  Lon- 
don ia  abeolntely  disliked  and  disapproved  there  ;  the  main  reasons 
are,  that  I  am  not  found  altered  in  my  conscience,  and  that  I  will 
not  aathorize  the  covenant,  without  which  (I  tell  the  vety  words) 
all  that  can  be  offered  will  not  satisfy  ;  yet,  for  their  peraonal 
duty,  I  have  mnch  assurance  from  duke  Hamilton  and  earl  of 
l4Uiericlc 

If  they  make  good  what  is  promised  in  their  name  (and  I  will 
pot  Uiem  to  it),  my  game  will  be  far  from  desperate,  but,  having 
little  belief  that  these  men  will  do  aa  they  say,  I  will  not  trouble 
thee  with  pai-ticolars,  until  I  give  thee  some  more  evidence  tlian 
words  of  their  realities. 

December  IV. 

When  I  had  written  thus  far,  I  was  deeiroua  to  stay  for  thy 
answer  to  my  letter  of  the  14th  of  Nov,  thereby  the  better  to 
make  my  message  to  London,  the  which  not  receiving  before 
Wednesday,  it  made  me  spare  one  week's  writing  to  thee,  which  I 
hope  70a  will  eauly  excuse,  since  it  is  the  first.  Kor  shall  I  now 
m&ke  a  particalar  answer  to  thine  (^  the  11th  and  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, albeit  it  may  be  thon  wilt  think  it  full  enui^[h,fott\aa  aBE.wK& 
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thee  that  mj  intended  answer  to  the  LoDdon  propoeitioiii  i>  > 
gooe,  and  that  I  h&ve  sent  anothsr  mMBage  (tLe  copy  of  «h: 
queen  will  receive  by  the  French  tunbasBadoar),  the  sul 
whereof  b  to  adhere  to  my  former  answer,  made  the  first  [i 
of  August  last ;  so  that  all  thy  fears  concerning  the  laiUti*  i 
saved,  wherein,  I  confess,  I  thonght  not  I  had  fondamentally  i 
Dotwithstanding  tlut  the  particular  posBosuon  were  (for  Hm  ( 
iiit  time)  in  the  two  houfes,  when  I  kept  the  return  entire  to 
crown  without  asHociatcs,  totd  that  I  atiil  stock  to  my  right,  wti 
I  did  b}-  the  preamble,  for  I  did,  and  yet  do,  concave  that  i 
temporary  power  of  managing  it  is  merely  circa  mstantial,  and  I 
materiaL  But  I  have  done,  and  williogly  yidd  the  argwM 
when  tlie  guestion  is  of  ItolJing  J'att,  and  shall  only  wish  thati 
those  whose  adrice  the  qaeen  takes  in  business  be  but  as  ooBcli 
to  foundations,  and  as  little  apt  to  be  coozened  or  frighted  oat 
them,  as  I  shall  be.  For  those  that  make  thee  believe  any  ■IH 
don  can  make  the  covenant  passable  can  stick  at  DoChing',t 
excuse  me  to  tell  then  that  whatsoever  gives  thee  that  adviM 
either  fool  or  knave;  for  this  Jainit'ii  covenaiU  I*  the  efiSd 
'  and   breaths   notli 
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LXVI. 

The  complemeDt  of  Charles  I.'s  disafiter  at  Naaeby  was 
disclosure  of  the  '  Glamorgan  Treaty.'    The  Earl  oi  Gla- 

ri  was  instructed  to  negotiate  for  the  abolition  of  all 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  for 
surrender  to  them  of  their  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  view 
■eleasing  all  troops  maintained  in  that  country  for  the  defence 
Protestantism,  that  they  might  combine  with  a  foreign  sol- 
ry  in  an  attempt  to  crush  the  Parliamentarians.  When 
yalist  and  Rounohead  alike  censured  this  treachery  Charles 
irectly  repudiated  the  transaction. 

Charles  I,  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 

Oxford:  1646. 

ir  Heart, — ^Whatsoever  may  make  thee  mistake  my  actions, 

hing  can  make  me  doubt  of  thj  love,  nor  alter  my  way  of 

«  and  freedom  to  thee,  notwithstanding  any  vaiiation  of 

^  t]  style  to  me,  and  I  am  most  confident  that  upon  second 

8  thou  wilt  be  very  far  from  blaming  me,  as  oonceming 

ch  treaty ;  my  main  ground — ^which  is  the  saving  of  the 

^herein  I  have  been  bred — being  so  infallibly  good,  that 

st  commend   me  for  it.     Albeit  we  differ  in  matter  of 

ret  thou  must  esteem  me  for  having  care  of  my  con. 

ning  which,  the  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England 

the  only  question,  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  seek 

able  lawful  means  for  maintaining  it.     Wherefore,  re- 

what  I  wrote  to  thee  last  year,  upon  the  5th  of  March, 

'thou  wilt  find  it  amongst  those  letters  of  thine  which 

ive  printed) — I  think  it  at  this  time  fit  to  renew  that 

thee.     My  words  were  then  (which  still  I  will  make 

give  thee  power  to  promise  in  my  name  (to  whom 

.  most  fit)  that  *  I  will  take  away  all  the  penal  laws 

loman  Catholics  in  England,  as  soon  as  €k>d  shall 

do  it,  so  as  by  their  means  I  may  have  so  powerful 

may  deserve  so  great  a  favour,  and  enable  me  to  do 

bermora,  I  now  add  that  I  desire  some  particular 

the  favour  of  the  English  Eoman  Catholics,  which, 

[  will  then  presently  engage  nijrself  for  the  perfor- 

K»ve-mentioned  conditions.     Moreover,  i£  \]iie  "So^ 
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iind  they  wi]l  visibly  nnd  beartily  engage  themselves  for  the  I 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  and  my  crown  (whi 
wiis  \indei-stood  in  my  former  offer)  agiiinst  all  opposers  ■whaS 
ever,  I  will  promise  them,  on  tbo  word  of  a  king,  to  give  tin 
liore  a  free  tolei-ation  of  thoir  consciences.  I  have  now  (wM 
fomierly  I  did  not)  named  the  Pope  expressly,  to  desire  thee 
deal  only  with  him  or  his  ministers  in  the  bnsineia,  becanao 
believe  he  is  liiely  upon  those  conditions  to  be  my  friend,  ai 
wish  the  flonrishing  of  my  crown  again,  the  which  I  tliink  tk 
Fi-ance  nor  Spiiin  will  be  sorry  to  see.  I  would  have  thee  111 
wise  make  iia  few  acquainted  with  this  as  may  be,  seci-ecy  ba; 
most  requisite  in  tliis  business  (until  it  he  so  ripe  that  tfae  kno 
ledge  cannot  hurt  it),  for  even  body  tliinting  it  be  cleeerted, 
would  much  prejudice  me  if  untimely  it  ahould  break  out  again. 
Thou  mayst  possibly  imagine  that  this  my  renewed  oSar  p 
ceoda  from  my  inconstant  humour,  or  out  of  a  desire  to  please,  h 
I  assuiis  thee  that  neither  ai-e  the  causes,  though  I  shall  not 
ashamed  of  the  latter  whensoever  there  is  occasion,  for  in  thi 
do  only  pursue  my  constant   ground,  of  preserving  my  conscien 
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XTpoD  my  word,  I  neither  have  nor  intend  to  acquaint  any 
with  this  bosineas  bat  A^hbamham,  wherefore  I  desire  likewajB 
to  know  of  thee  whom  thou  wilt  intrust  with  it,  that  if  an^ftbing 
come  out  we  may  know  whom  to  blame.  Besidea,  I  ofibr  to  thy 
consideration,  whether  it  be  not  fit  that  all  the  English  Boman 
Catholics  be  warned  by  the  pope's  ministers  to  join  toith  ihejorcea 
that  are  to  come  out  of  Irdani, 


LXVII. 

Edmund  Waller's  long  life  was  an  active  oaa.  DiTiding 
Mi  time  between  politics  and  literature  during  the  moat  atirring 
period  of  oiu  hiator;,  he  managed  with  ungular  adroitness  to 
make  himself  extremely  popular  both  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  society.  Hia  tame  as  a  refiner  of  our  langunge 
and  poetiy  was,  and  is,  deaervedlv  great.  No  man  better 
understood  the  art  of  flattery  and  how  to  administer  it  with 
grace. 

Edmund  Waller  to  my  Lady ■• 

Madam, — ^Yoor  commands  for  the  gathering  these  sticks  into  a 
fitggot  had  sooner  been  obey'd  bat  int^ndiog  to  present  you  with 
my  whole  vintage,  I  stay'd  till  the  latest  grapes  were  ripe  :  for, 
here  yoar  Ladyship  haa  not  only  uU  I  huve  done,  but  all  I  over 
mean  to  do  of  this  kind.  Not  but  thnt  I  may  defend  the  attempt 
I  have  made  upon  Poetry,  by  the  examples  (not  to  trouble  you 
with  history)  of  many  wise  and  worthy  persons  of  our  own  times ; 
as  Sir  Philip  Sitlnct/,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Cardinal  Perron  (the 
ablest  of  his  countrymen)  and  the  former  Pope;  who  they  say, 
instead  of  the  Triple-Crown,  wore  sometimes  the  Poet's  ivy,  as  an 
ornament,  perhaps,  of  lesser  weight  ttad.  trouble.  But,  Madam, 
these  nightingales  sung  only  in  the  spring ;  it  was  the  diversion 
of  their  youth ;  as  Ladies  learn  to  sing,  and  play,  when  they 
are  children,  what  they  forget  wlien  they  are  women.  The  re- 
semblance holds  further ;  for,  as  you  quit  the  lute  the  sooner, 
becaose  the  posture  is  suspected  to  draw  the  body  awry ;  so,  thia 
is  not  always  practised  without  some  villany  to  the  mind  ;  wrest- 
ing it  from  preeent  occasions ;  and  accustoming  ub  to  a  style  some- 
what remov'd  from  common  use.  But,  that  you  may  not  think 
his  case  deplorable  who  bad  made  verses  ;  we  are  told  that  Ttdlff 
(the  greatest  Wit  among  the  Romana)  was  once  sick  of  this  diaesee ', 
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and  yet  recover'd  so  weU,  that  of  almost  as  bad  a  Poet  as  your 
servant,  he  becaaiti  the  most  perfect  Orator  in  the  world.  So  that, 
:  BO  much  to  have  made  veraes,  as  not  to  give-over  in  time,  leavea 
nan  without  excuse  ;  the  former  presenting  ua  with  aa  oppor- 
timity  at  least  of  doing  wisely,  that  is,  to  conceal  tliose  we  have 
made  :  which  I  shall  yet  do,  if  my  humble  re<)uest  may  be  of  aa 
much  force  with  your  Tjadyship,  as  your  commands  have  been 
th  me.  Madam,  I  only  whisper  these  in  your  ear ;  if  you 
publish  them,  they  aro  your  own  :  and  therefore  as  you  appre- 
hend the  rei)roach  of  a  Wit,  and  a  Poet,  cast  them  icto  the  fire: 
-,  if  they  come  where  green  boughs  are  in  the  chimney,  with  the 
help  of  your  fair  friends,  (for,  thus  bound,  it  will  be  too  hard  a.  task 
for  your  hands  alone)  teai'  them  in  pieces,  wherein  you  will  boQor 
me  with  the  fate  of  Orpheus ;  for  so  his  Poems,  whereof  we  ooW 
hc;tr  the  form,  (not  hL'  limbs,  as  the  story  will  have  it)  I  suppose 
I   were  scatter'd  by  the  Thracian  dames. 

Here,  Madam,  I  might  take  an  opjxirtnnity  to  celebrate  your 
i-tues,  and  to  instruct  you  how  unhappy  you  are,  in  that  you 
low  not  who  you  are  :  how  much  you  ey(*l   the   moat   excellent 
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the  loss  of  a  bedfellow  being  almost  equal  to  the  loss  of  a 
B8S,  and  therefore  you  ought,  at  least  to  pardon,  if  you  con- 
lot  to  the  imprecations  of  the  deserted,  which  just  heaven  no 
i  will  hear.  May  my  lady  Dorothy,  if  we  may  yet  call  her 
fTer  as  much  and  have  the  like  passion  for  this  young  lord, 
1  she  has  preferred  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  others  have  had 
ST ;  and  may  his  love,  before  the  year  go  about,  make  her  taste 
B  first  curse  imposed  upon  womankind,  the  pain  of  becoming 
^er.  May  her  firstborn  be  none  of  her  own  sex,  nor  so  like 
)ut  that  he  may  resemble  her  lord  as  much  as  herself.  May 
hat  always  affected  silence  and  retirement,  have  the  house 
with  the  noise  and  number  of  her  children,  and  hereafter  of 
randchildren,  and  then  may  she  arrive  at  that  great  curse,  so 

declined  by  fair  ladies,  old  age ;  may  she  live  to  be  very  old, 
et  seem  young,  be  told  so  by  her  glass,  and  have  no  aches  to 
n  her  of  the  truth ;  and  when  she  shall  appear  to  be  mortal, 
her  lord  not  mourn  for  her,  but  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  to 
place,  where  we  are  told  there  is  neither  marrying,  nor  giving 
aniage,  so  that  being  there  divorced,  we  may  all  have  an 

interest  in  her  again !  My  revenge  being  immortal,  I  wish 
lis  may  befiEkll  her  posterity  to  the  world's  end,  and  after- 
3 !     To  you,  madam,  I  wish  all  good  things,  and  that  this 

loss  may  in  good  time  be  happily  supplied.  Madam,  I 
Aj  kiss  your  hands,  and  beg  pardon  for  this  trouble,  from 

Your  ladyship's 

most  humble  Servant 

E.  Waller. 


LXIX. 
Sir  John  Stickling  to 


Suckling  commanded  a  troop  in  the  English  army  of 
Charles  I.  against  the  Scotch.  This  letter  was  written  from 
)erwick-on-Tweed  shortly  before  the  humiliating  retreat  of 
)uDse. 

June,  163D. 

[r, — We  are  at  length  arrived  at  that  river  about  the  uneven 

bog  of  which  my  friend  Master  William  Shakespeare  makes 

y  Hotspur  quairel  so  highly  with  his  fellow-tcib^  QoA  Iot 
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hLs  ^h\&  I  Iia.r(<  been  something  curiova  to  consider  the  Ecantlet  d 
ground  tliat  angry  monsieur  would  have  had  in,  but  cannot  find  it 
could  desRrve  his  choler,  nor  any  of  the  other  side  onrs,  did  not  ll* 
king  think  it  did.  The  account  I  shall  now  give  you  of  the  wsr 
will  be  but  imperfect,  since  I  conceive  it  to  be  in  the  Btate  thai 
part  of  tlie  four  and  twenty  hours  is,  in  which  we  am  neither  flJl 
it  night  nor  dny,  I  should  judge  it  dawning  towards  earnest,  iW 
not  the  Lords'  Covananters'  letters  to  our  Lords  here  sometiioi 
divide  roe.  So,  sir,  you  may  now  imagine  us  walking  tip  aod 
down  the  Ijanka  of  the  Tweed  like  the  Tower  lions  in  their  csgu, 
leaving  the  people  to  think  what  we  would  do  if  we  were  let  Ioom 
The  eni,my  is  not  yet  ninch  visible.  It  may  be  it  is  the  fault  d 
tho  climate,  which  brings  men  as  slowly  forward  as  plantfi;  but  it 
gives  us  foara  that  the  men  of  peace  will  draw  all  thia  to  a  dumti- 
show,  and  so  destroy  a  handsome  opportunity,  which  was  no* 
offered,  of  prodttcing  glorious  matter  for  future  chronicle. 

These  are  but  conjecturea,  sir.  The  last  part  of  my  letter  I  re- 
serve for  a  great  and  known  truth,  which  ia,  that  I  am,  sir,  vonr 
linist  bumble  servant, 
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irhicb  I  both  doo  at  this  time,  and  ever  ehall :  and  have  thia 
&rder,  vhich  I  thought  my  parte  to  let  you  know  of,  that  there 
will  be  with  yon  to-morrow,  upon  some  occasion  of  business,  a 
gentleman  whose  name  is  Mr.  Marvile;  a  man  whom,  both  by 
report,  and  the  converse  I  have  had  with  him,  of  singular  des^ 
for  the  State  to  make  use  of;  who  algoe  offers  bimselfe,  if  there  be 
any  employment  for  him.  His  father  was  the  Minister  of  Httll; 
and  he  hath  spent  four  years  already  in  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
and  Spaine,  to  very  good  purpose,  as  I  believe,  and  the  gaineing  of 
Qtoae  four  languages;  besides,  he  is  a  scboller,  and  well  read  in  the 
Ijttin  and  Greek  authors ;  and  do  doubt  of  an  approved  conver- 
sation, for  he  comes  now  lately  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  Fair- 
&x,  who  was  a  General!,  where  he  was  intntsted  to  give  some 
instructionB  in  the  languages  to  the  I^y,  his  daughter.  If  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Weckerlyn,  the  Councell  shall  think  that  I  shall 
meed  any  assistance  in  the  performance  of  my  place  (though  for  my 
fwii  I  find  no  eucnmbrances  of  that  which  belongs  to  me,  except 
it  be  in  point  of  attendance  at  Confbrencee  with  Ambassadors, 
which  I  must  oonfeee  in  my  conditiou  I  am  not  fit  for),  it  would 
be  bard  for  them  to  find  a  man  soe  fit  every  way  for  that  purpose 
«a  tiiis  gentleman ;  one  who,  I  believe,  in  a  short  time,  would  be 
able  to  do  them  as  much  service  as  Mr.  Ascan.  This,  my  lord, 
I  write  nncerely,  without  any  other  end  than  to  perform  my  du^ 
to  the  publick,  and  helping  tbem  to  an  humble  servant :  laying 
asdde  those  jealousiee,  and  that  emulation,  which  mine  own  con- 
dition must  suggest  to  me,  by  bringing  in  such  a  coadjutor ;  and 
ceinaine>  my  lord, 

Yom:  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 
John  Milto:t. 

LXXI. 

The  following  eiamplcB  of  the  epiBtoIary  style  of  Edward 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Olorandou,  are  selected  from  the  Slate  Papers 
bearing  his  Dame.  In  this  first  short  ttute  there  are  two  points 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  olt-repeated  charge  of  the  critics 
that  he  amlsanaaseB  his  seateoces  with  frequent  ^areDtheses  is 
brooght  home  to  him ;  and  the  want  of  accuracy  in  the  details 
of '  llie  Histoiy  of  the  Rebellioii '  is  indirectly  explained  bv  the 
onavtndable  necessi^  of  acquiring  information  at  second-hand 
■md  on  mere  hearsay  evidence. 
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Sir  EdwarJ  ITi/'le  to  Lord  Withrrtngton. 

loTBey :  August  5,  1 648. 
ftly  good  LorJ, — Being  now  left  to  leiaare  eno'  to  exemae  my 
own  tbouijlita  ami  it  being  much  easier  to  revolye  what  is  passed 
than  to  foresoe  what  is  to  come,  (tho'  I  fear  there  is  no  notable 
Bharpsighteiiricsa  refjuiaite  even  to  that)  I  have  prevailed  wiih 
myself,  how  uneqntil  soever  to  tho  task,  to  pndoavour  the  com- 
piling  a  plain,  faithful  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  these  last  ill 
years ;  that  so  posterilj  may  Bee,  by  what  fatal  degrees,  tli»t 
wictednesa  hath  grown  proaperoua  which  I  hope  is  now  at  itft 
height.  I  have  not  been  at  too  immoderate  a  distance  (if  that  were 
qualification  enough)  ftom  the  public  agitations,  to  vpnture  apaa 
this  relation ;  yet  the  scene  of  action  lying  in  so  many  several 
places,  a  much  wiser  and  more  conversant  person  than  myaelf 
must  desist  from  this  work,  except  others  assist  bim  by  communi- 
cating what  hath  been  transacted  in  their  several  spheres.  Your 
Loi'iiship  hath  had  a  noble  part  in  those  attempts  which  have  liei'n 
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The  stenncbest  BJid  most  Balf-deajin^  MeoA  of  Oliarles  IT. 
dannj5  his  period  of  eiile  and  almost  abject  poverty,  misjudged 
the  Btate  oi  afiairs  in  Jane,  1669,  as  well  aa  the  character  of  hii 
royal  debtor ;  for  the  cause  of  Monarchv  could  only  have  suffered 
by  a  show  of  fores  at  the  momeot  the  Rump  and  the  army 
-were  caballing  over  the  |^ve  of  Oliver  CromwelL  And  in  so 
coDfidently  extolling  the  gratitude  of  his  chief,  Edward  Hyde 
little  thouf|:ht  he  would  be  an  early  victim  to  the  caprice  of  an 
indolent  king  who  had  no  belief  in  human  virtues,  ana  to  vhom, 
as  Lord  Hacaulay  puts  it, '  honour  and  shame  were  as  light  and 
darkness  to  the  Uind.' 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Mr.  MordaurU. 

June  13,  1669, 
Sir, — It  is  indeed  great  pity  that  we  here,  and  our  ftiends 
here,  have  not  been  better  prepared  to  appear  in  arms  upon  tiieee 
jTKt  mutatiotiB  which  have  lately  happened.  But  methinks  I  do 
tot  Bee  ftnything  yet  done  to  make  ub  despair  of  the  like  oppor- 
imilieB,  nor  do  I  conceive  that  we  have  at  present  one  friend  lose 
<r  me  oiemy  more  than  we  had  two  months  ego.  It  is  possible 
11  men's  hopes  and  fears  are  not  the  same  they  were ;  but  tbeee 
hha  ftnd  flows  will  happen  upon  every  wind ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
he  Army  and  the  Parliament  will  the  sooner  agree  upon  a 
torflmment  because  they  are  out  of  apprehension  of  the  Crom- 
rells,  nor  that  their  tomenesa  and  desertion  of  spirit  will  fiitd  the 
renter  remorse.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Parliament  to  raise 
Qonnments  of  their  justice  and  severity  for  the  future  terror  of 
bose  whoM  MulJtion  may  dispose  them  to  break  their  trusts  (and 

bope  yon  are  not  without  good  instruments  to  kindle  that  fiie), 
nd  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  the  Army  and  Parliament 
■n  continue  long  of  a  mind.  I  suppose  a  list  of  HiB  names  of  all 
be  Parliament  men  is  in  print,  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
96,  ■■  I  would  to  know  whether  you  continue  to  have  the  same 
cod  opinion  still  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  whether  he 
eoeived  tlie  King's  letter. 

I  have  seeu  a  lett«r  from  M''  Baron  to  the  Secretary,  by  which 

pvcedTe  there  remains  some  jealousiesand  distances  between  our 
rioids,  which  I  hope  proceed  ratber  from  misunderstanding  than 
nm  any  formed  waywardness,  and  that  the  interposition  of  dis- 
»et  penwiM  will  qualify  all,  and  extioguiab  tluxa  do&^T&^erak. 


Lxxin. 

The  feveiish  condition  of  the  public  pulse,  sic 
dominion  of  the  soldiery  and  excited  bv  the  tricke 
petent  agitators,  is  here  gleefidly  descriljed  by  Lo 
on  the  eve  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy. 

Edward  HydCy  Earl  of  Clar avion,  to  Sir  Ilei 

A 

Sir, — The  Parliament  was,  as  you  have  heard. 
x)n  Thursday  the  15th  of  last  month,  but  th( 
any  artifices  used  by  the  Republican  party,  to  s 
the  Militia,  and  afterwards  to  stop  and  corrup 
at  the  house  resolved  to  sit  again  the  next  day, 
ven  o'clock  at  night  they  dissolved  to  the  univei 
ngdom,  the  republican  party  only  excepted,  wh 
cashier  themselves  of  a  power  they  were  like 
possessed  of;  the  people  not  being  like  to  choos 
serve  in  the  next  parliament. 
Before  'they  dissolved  they  declared  the  engage 
3n  were  bound  to  submit  to  the  government  ^ 
ouse  of  Lords,  to  be  void  and  null,  and  to  be  i 
all  records  wherever  it  was  entered;  and  th 
)und  of  that  report  at  Oalais,  that  they  had  voi 
mt  to  be  by  King,  Lords  and  Commons ;  besi 
3tty  accident  that  might  contribute  thereunto,  fo 
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caused  a  huge  bonfire  to.  be  made  which  the  neighbours  of  Combill 
and  Cheapside  imitated  with  three  or  four  more,  and  so  that  action 
passed  nor  do  I  find  there  was  any  order  for  it.  There  was  another 
signal  passage  likewise  before  the  dissolution  :  upon  the  reading 
the  instructiona  to  the  Council  of  State  during  the  interval  of 
Ptoliament  (which  is  not  to  sit  till  the  25th  of  this  month)  there  is 
one  which  gives  them  authority  to  send  agents  or  ambassadors  to 
foreign  Princes,  whereupon  Scott  stood  up  and  desired  that  there 
might  be  an  exception,  that  they  should  not  send  to  Charles  Stuart, 
which  gave  occasion  to  very  many  members  of  the  House  to  stand 
up  and  declare  that  they  were  in  no  degree  guilty  and  did  from 
their  scab  abhor  the  horrid  and  odious  murder  of  the  late  king, 
and  did  detest  the  author  of  it.  Upon  which  Scott  again  stood 
up,  and  said  that  he  indeed,  and  some  others,  had  cut  off  the  King's 
head,  but  that  the  other  gentlemen  had  brought  him  to  the  block, 
which  pat  the  rest  into  so  much  passion  that  they  would  call  him 
to  the  bar,  but  after  some  heat  declined  it,  saying  he  should  answer 
it  at  another  bar.  The  writs  issued  out  the  next  day  for  the 
dioofiing  members  to  meet  the  25  th  of  this  mouth  ;  and  very  great 
care  is  taken  in  all  places  to  choose  such  men  as  are  most  like  to 
settle  the  government  as  it  ought  to  be.  And  now  after  I  have 
told  you  all  this,  if  I  had  not  a  very  ill  repiitation  with  you  for 
being  over  sanguine  with  i-efei-ence  to  Elngland,  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  hope  we  may  save  those  honest  gentlemen  a  labour,  or  at  least 
do  our  own  business  with  very  great  approbation. 

Yours  <kc. 

LXXIV. 

The  flames  that  consumed  the  Custom  House  and  all  the 
valuable  records  deposited  there  (1814),  deprived  the  lovers  of 
Uteratore  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  autobiotrraphv,  and  most  of  his 
epistolary  correspondence.  The  letters  that  have  been  preserved 
are  not,  perhaps,  the  best  examples  of  those  prose  writings, 
which  by  their  purity  and  beauty  of  expression  gave  to  the 
improved  sMe  of  the  seventeenth  century  almost  its  earliest 
Impetus ;  stul  they  are  good  unstudied  specimens  of  the  great 
divine's  manner.  An  ardent  Royalist,  he  followed  tlie  fortunes 
of  Charles  L  as  Chaplain  to  the  lioyal  arm}-  in  1G42,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  as  a  schoohuaster  to  Wales  when  the  fortune 
of  war  favoured  the  Parliamentarians.  John  Evelyn,  hit) 
ffieatest  benefactor,  induced  him  to  leave  this  retreat  and  visit 
Sayes  Court  The  following  letter  was  written  a  few  davA  cc^\/eit 
lie  bad  been  antartained  there. 
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Jeremy  Taylor  to  John  Evthjn. 

April  16,  ia» 

Honoured  and  dear  Sir, — I  hope  your  servant  bron^  ^ 
apology  with  him,  and  that  1  already  am  pardonal,  or  « 


r  yeetenlay  to  p 
9  very  much  hotmil  10J« 
'  me  in  your  '  TiiacalMni 
fi  when  Is 
same  to  see  you  an 
>,  and  found  all  yi 
Butlh 


your  thonj^hta,  that  I  did  not  retui-n  a 

friendly  letter.   S',  I  did  belieTe  myself  at 

for  your  bo  kind,  so  friendly  reception  < 

that  I  had  some   little  wonder  upon   i 

excuses  thiit  it  was  no  better,     S'',  I  < 

lady,  and  am  highly  pleased  thnt  I  did  ( 

cumstancee  to  be  an  heap  and  u 

either  so  great  a  fancy  and  opimon  of  the  prettinesa  of  your  tl 

or  BO  low  an  opinion  of  your  prudence  and  piety,  as  to  tliilikjj 

can  be  any  ways  transported  with  them.     I  know  tha  p 

tlTem  is  gone  off  from  their  height  before  one  month's 

ajid  that  strangers,  and  seldom  seers,  feci  the  beaut;  of  tham  D 

tliiin  yott  who  dwell  with  them.     I  am  pleased,  indeed,  at  ti 

order  and  the  cleanness  of  all  your  outward  things  ;  and  look  u] 

you  not  only  as  a  person,  by  Tcay  of  thojikfulness  to  God   I 
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hich,  also  I  hope  you  either  have  by  notes,  or  will,  by  preface, 
je  a  sufficient  antidote,  but  since  you  are  ingag'd  in  it,  do  not 
ct  to  adorn  it,  and  take  what  care  of  it  it  can  require  or  need ; 
lat  neglect  will  be  a  reproof  of  your  own  act,  and  look  as  if 
lid  it  with  an  unsatisfied  mind,  and  then  you  may  make  that 
wholly  a  sin,  from  which  only  by  prudence  and  charity  you 
.  before  be  advised  to  abstain.  But,  S*",  if  you  will  give  me 
,  I  will  impose  such  a  penance  upon  you  for  your  publication 
jucretius,'  as  shall  neither  displease  God  nor  you ;  and  since 
ire  busy  in  that  which  may  minister  directly  to  learning  and 
dctly  to  error  or  the  confidence^  of  men,  who  of  themselves 
ipt  enough  to  hide  their  vices  in  irreligion,  I  know  you  will 
Qling,  and  will  suffer  yourself  to  be  intreated,  to  employ  the 

pen  in  the  glorifications  of  God,  and  the  ministeries  of 
urist  and  prayer.     S*"  if  you  have  M«^  Silhon  *  de  I'lmmor- 

de  TAme,'  I  desire  you  to  lend  it  me  for  a  week ;  and  be- 
that  I  am  in  great  heartiness  and  deamess  of  afiection,  dear 
mr  obliged  and  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Jeb.  Tatlob. 

LXXV. 

A  letter  of  condoleDce  with  John  Evelyn  upon  the  loss  of 
is  children. 

Jeremy  Taylor  to  John  Evelyn, 

February  17, 1667. 
ear  Sir, — If  dividing  and  sharing  griefs  were  J  ike  the  cutting 
rers,  I  dare  say  to  you,  you  would  find  your  stream  much 
d ;  for  I  account  myself  to  have  a  great  cause  of  sorrow,  not 
in  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  your  joys  and  hopes,  but 
5  loss  of  that  pretty  person,  your  strangely  hopeful  boy.  I 
>t  tell  all  my  own  sorrows  without  adding  to  yours ;  and  the 
9  of  my  real  sadness  in  your  loss  are  so  just  and  so  reasonable, 
[  can  no  otherwise  comfort  you  but  by  telling  you,  that  you 
very  great  cause  to  mourn ;  so  certain  it  is  that  grief  does 
tgate  as  fire  does.  You  have  enkindled  my  funeral  torch 
fcyy  joining  mine  to  yours,  I  do  but  encrease  the  flame.  '  Hoc 
lal^  urit,'  is  the  best  signification  of  my  apprehension  of  your 
ioiy.     But  sir,  I  cannot  choose,  but  I  must  hold  anothec  «aA 
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a  brighter  flame  to  you,  it  is  already  burning  in  your  heart 
if  1  ca.li  but  remove  the  dui-k  side  of  the  lantern,  yon  have  eoou^ 
within  you  to  warm  yourself  and  to  shine  to  othei-s,  Kememboi^' 
sir,  your  two  boys  ai'o  two  bright  stara,  and  their  innocence  is  aS' 
cured,  and  you  shall  never  hear  evil  of  them  again.  Their  state  i| 
safe,  and  heaven  is  given  to  them  ujmn  very  eiisy  terms ;  uothni^ 
but  to  be  bom  ;md  die.  It  will  cost  you  more  ti-oubli 
where  they  are ;  and  amongst  other  tilings  one  of  the  [hardnaj 
will  be,  that  you  must  overcome  even  this  just  and  reasonali' 
grief;  and,  indeed  tbo<igh  the  grief  hath  but  too  reasoniLbla 
cauRe,  yet  it  in  much  more  reasonable  that  you  master  it.  For  h 
sides  that  they  are  no  io^rs  but  you  are  the  pcrsoD  that  complainl^ 
do  but  coDnider  nhiit  you  would  liave  sutfei-'d  for  their  interest: 
you  [would]  have  suffered  tbem  to  go  frum  you,  to  be  grtat, 
princes  in  a  strange  counti-y :  and  if  you  can  be  content  to  suSaC; 
your  own  inconvenience  for  their  interetit,  you  command  yoor 
worthiest  love,  and  the  question  oF  mourning  is  at  an  end.  B 
you  have  said  and  done  well,  when  you  look  upon  it  as  a  rod 
God  ;  and  he  that  so  Hmit«a  here  will  spare  hereafter  i  and  if  yon, 
tiy  [jatience,  and  submi^wion,  iniprLut  the  discipline  upon  your 
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iwn  fkmily,  and  make  it  appear  that  70a  are  more  to  her  than  ten 
ona.  Sir,  by  the  aaaistance  of  Almighty  God,  I  purpose  to  irait 
n  you  eome  time  next  week,  that  I  may  be  a  witness  of  your 
'hristian  conrage  and  bravery,  and  that  I  may  see  that  Qod  never 
ispleaacB  you  as  long  aa  the  main  stake  ia  preserved — I  mean  your 
opes  and  confidences  of  heaven.  Sir,  I  shall  pray  for  all  that  you 
m  want — that  is,  some  degrees  of  comfort  and  a  present  mind ; 
nd  shall  always  do  you  honour,  and  fain  also  would,  do  you  ser- 
ioe,  if  it  were  in  the  power,  as  it  is  in  the  affections  and  deeiree 
f 

Your  most  afiectionate  and  obliged 

friend  and  servant 

Jeb.  Taylor. 

LXXVL 
The  experimental  philoKopbical  dub,  which  began  its  meet^ 
ings  at  Oxford  in  1649  uoder  the  auspii^g  of  Dr.  WiLkinB,  was 
the  cndle  of  the  Itoyal  Society.  When  the  founder  came  to 
Loedon,  the  meiQt«rs  mpt  nt  the  Bull  Head  TaTSrn,  in  Oheap- 
nde,  and  afterwards  in  Qresham  Colle^  parlnur.  In  1662  the 
club  ms  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Koyal  Society,  but 
eontiDued  to  Bsseuble  in  the  parlnur  until  the  year  1710.  Such 
a  vorthy  community  coidd  not  fail,  in  the  early  days  of  Charles 
U.'a  reign,  to  be  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  clo'wnish  ribaldry  of 
acribblere  whose  delight  was  to  ridicule  evcrytliiii^  virliiousand 
reapeetable.  Johu  Krelyn,  one  of  the  most  diligent  meiubers  of 
the  society,  heiT  involies  the  aid  of  the  once  popular  poet  to 
nlence  ceiiaia  malicious  cavillers. 

John  Evelyn  to  Abraham,  Cowl'i/. 

Sftjes  Court:  March  12, 1G07. 
Sir, — Ton  had  reason  to  he  astonished  at  the  presumption,  not 
t  name  it  affront,  tliat  I  who  have  so  highly  celebrated  Becesa, 
ad  envied  it  in  others,  should  become  an  advocate  for  the  enemy, 
hich  of  all  others  it  abhors  and  flies  from.  I  conjui-e  you  to  be- 
eve  that  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind  and  that  there  is  no  person 
live  who  does  more  honour  and  breathe  after  the  life  and  repose 
DO  SO  happily  cultivate  and  adorn  by  y''  example.  But  as  those 
bo  praised  Dirt,  a  Flea,  and  the  Oont,'  so  have   I  PuUick  Em- 

*  A  colleci  ion  of  f  occtiie  In  prose  and  veise. 
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I  -ploymenl  in  that  trifling  essay  ;  and  that  in  so  weak  a  stylo  cow 
]  pared  to  nij  antagonists,  aa  by  that  alone  it  will  appear  I  ceitlitf 
ir  could  be  serious ;  and  I  hope  you  believe  I  epeak  my  vaj, 
I  soul  to  you;  but  1  have  mors  to  say  which  will  require  your  b~ 
r  good  friend  were  publishing  Bome  eulogiea  a 
the  Boyal  Society,  and  by  deducing  the  original,  progrees  and  U 
vantages  of  their  design  would  bespeak  it  some  veneration  -in  tt 
world  I  Has  Mr.  Cowley  no  inspirations  for  itl  Would  it  u 
hang  the  most  heroic  wreath  about  his  temples  1  Or  can  he 
a  nobler  or  a  faller  argument  eitber  for  tbe  softest  airs  i 
loudest  echoes,  for  the  smoothest  or  briskest  strokes  of  liis  Fik 
daric  jyrel  There  be  those  who  ask.  What  Imve  the  Hoyal  SocieQ^ 
done!  Where  their  College  1  I  need  not  iniitruct  yon  how  tl 
answer  or  confound  those  persons,  who  are  able  to  make  i 
these  inform  Blocks  and  Stones  dance  into  order,  and  charm  t 
into  better  sense.  Or,  if  their  insolence  press,  you  are  capable  tD 
show  how  tbey  have  laid  solid  foundations  to  perfect  all  noUi 
Arts,  and  reform  all  imperfect  Sciences.  It  requires  a  History  ll 
i-ecite  only  the  Arte,  the  Inventions,  the  Phenomena  already  »b- 

e  outdone  T 
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[jnm  for  us ;  the  Instre  of  the  Boyal  Society  calls  for  an  ode  from 
16  best  of  poets  upon  the  noblest  argument.  To  conclude,  here 
on  have  a  field  to  celebrate  the  great  and  the  good,  who  either 
Oy  or  should  &vour  the  most  august  and  worthy  design  that  ever 
'as  set  on  foot  in  the  world ;  and  those  who  are  our  real  patrons 
id  friends,  you  can  eternize,  those  who  are  not  you  can  conciliate 
id  inspire  to  do  gallant  things.  But  I  will  add  no  more,  when  I 
itTe  told  you  with  very  great  truth,  that  I  am,  sir,  d:c. 


Lxxvn. 

The  following  letter  should  be  especially  interesting  to  the 
possessors  of  finely-timbered  estates.  It  will  re&esn  their 
memory  of  the  man  to  whom  England  is  indebted  for  the 
Tarie^  and  abundance  of  her  forest  and  other  trees.  Besides 
his  *  Sylva,  or  Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of  Timber,'  John 
Erelyn  showed  himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Bacon  in  his  love 
of  horticulture  by  publishing  the  first  '  Gardener's  Almanac.' 
The  references  to  his  works  on  art  remind  us  that  he  was  not 
merely  a  *  rural  genius.' 

John  Evelyn  to  Lady  S'»inrlerland. 

Sayes  Court,  Deptford  :  August  4, 1690. 

Madam, — ^As  for  the  Calendar  your  Ladyship  mentions,  what- 
rer  assistance  it  may  be  to  some  novice  gardener  sure  I  am  his 
ordship  will  find  nothing  in  it  worth  his  notice  but  an  old  incli- 
\iaxm  to  an  innocent  diversion,  and  the  acceptance  that  it  found 
itii  my  dear  (and  while  he  lived)  worthy  friend  Mr.  Cowley, 
pon  whose  reputation  only  it  has  survived  seven  impressions, 
id  18  now  entering  on  the  eighth  with  some  considerable  improve- 
lents,  more  agreeable  to  the  present  curiosity.  'Tis  now.  Madam, 
most  forty  years  since  I  writ  it,  when  Horticulture  was  not  much 
Ivanced  in  England,  and  near  thirty  since  first  'twas  published, 
hich  consideration  will  I  hope  excuse  its  many  defects.  K  in  the 
tean  time  it  deserve  the  name  of  no  unuseful  trifie,  'tis  all  it  is 
tpable  of. 

When  many  years  ago  I  came  from  rambling  abroad,  observed 
little  theie,  and  a  great  deal  more  since  I  came  home  than  gave 
le  much  satis&ction,  and  (as  events  have  proved)  scarce  worth 
leVi  pursoity  I  cast  about  how  I  should  employ  the  time  which 
ingi  on  most  young  men's  hands,  to  the  best  adyaiita^e  \  ^ixA 
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■whon  books  and  Beverer  Btiidiea  grow  tedious,  and  other  impM- 
tinence  ivould  be  pressing,  by  what  innocent  diversions  I  migli 
eometiines  relieve  myself  without  compliance  to  recreations  I  took 
no  felicity  in,  bemuse  they  did  not  contribute  to  any  improTemmli 
of  the  mind.  Tliia  set  me  upon  planting  of  Trees,  and  brau^ 
forth  my  '  Sylva,'  which  booke,  infinitely  beyond  my  expert*- 
tions,  is  now  also  calling  for  a  fourth  impression,  and  baa  \xvn  tic 
occasion  of  propagating  many  millions  of  useful  Timber  Tred 
throughout  this  Nation,  as  I  may  justify  (without  immodejTr) 
from  the  many  letters  of  acknowledgment  received  from  g^entlen 
of  the  first  quality,  and  others  iiltogether  sti'angers  ta  me.  ] 
late  Majesty  Charles  TI.  was  sometimes  graciously  pleased  to  Ub 
notice  of  it  to  me,  and  that  I  had  by  that  booke  alone  incite  \ 
world  of  planters  to  repair  their  liroken  estates  and  woods,  ' 
the  greedy  Rebels  bad  wasted  and  mode  such  havoc  of.  TTpc* 
this  encoumgement  I  was  once  speaking  to  a  mighty  man,  then  it 
despotic  power,  to  mention  the  great  inclination  T  had  to  a 
Majesty  in  a  little  office  then  newly  vacant  {the  sabiry  I  thioi 
hardly  £300)  whose  province  was  to  inB[)ect  the  Timber  Trees  in 
3  forests,  i 
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eglected  and  deferred,  while  building  might  be  raieed  and  finished 
a  a  eommer  if  tiie  owner  pleased. 

Thus,  Madam,  I  endeavoured  to  do  my  countrymen  some  little 
srrice,  in  as  natural  an  order  as  I  conld  for  the  improving  and 
doming  their  eetatee  and  dwellings,  and  if  possible,  make  them 
1  love  with  thoee  useful  and  innocent  pleasuree  in  exchange  of  a 
'Asteful  and  ignoble  sloth  which  I  had  observed  so  universally 
nmpted  an  ingenious  oducation. 

To  these  I  likewise  added  my  little  History  of  Chalcography,  ■ 
treatise  of  the  perfection  of  Painting,  and  of  erecting  Libraries 
....  Medals,  and  some  other  intormesses  which  might  divert 
'ithin  dooiB,  as  well  as  altogether  without. 

LXXVin. 

At  the  BestoratJOD  the  poet  Marvell,  hitherto  known  as  the 
colleague  and  Mend  of  Milton,  was  returned  to  Farliament  for 
the  borough  of  Hull,  and  at  once  developed  a  policy  so  original 
and  couiageouB  that  his  nam?  bas  become  almost  Bvnoimuoua 
with  the  title  of  patriot.  His  private  letters  to  nis  mends 
dnring  the  early  years  of  Oharlea  ll.'a  reign  are  unique  in  the 
picture  they  give  of  the  dark  ade  of  the  times. 

Several  valuable  letters  were  ^rritten  by  Marvell  to  one 
William  Skinner,  who  had  not  the  curiorfty  to  keep  any  of  them, 
but  gave  them  to  the  pastry-maid  to  put  under  pie-bottoms.— 
(Thoreeby  CoireBpondeuce,  vol.  ii.  p.  1U2.)  ' 

Andreto  Marvell  to  WiUiam  Ramaden. 

November  28, 1670. 
Dear  Will, — X  need  not  tell  yon  I  am  always  thinking  of  yon. 
Lll  that  has  happraied,  which  is  remarkable,  since  I  wrote,  is  as 
allows.  The  Lieutenancy  of  London,  chiefly  Sturlin  the  Mayor, 
jid  Sir  J.  Bobinson,  alarmed  the  King  continually  with  the  Con- 
'enticles  there.  So  the  King  sent  them  strict  and  large  powers, 
rhe  Duke  of  York  every  Sunday  would  come  over  thence  to  look 
o  the  peace.  To  say  truth,  they  met  in  numerous  open  assemblys, 
ridiout  any  dread  of  government.  But  the  train  bands  in  the 
a^,  and  soldiery  in  Southwark  and  suburbs,  harassed  and  abused 
ihem  continually;  they  wour.iled  many,  and  killed  some  (Juakers 
!fipec3ally,  while  they  took  all  patiently.  Hence  arose  two  things 
if  great  remark.  The  Lieutenancy,  having  got  orders  to  thttc 
sind,  pick  <nit  Hays  and  Jekill,  the  innocentoeb  o(  ^iba  'v>a(^« 
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party,  io  show  thrii  power  on.  They  offer  them  ill^^,]  bortda 
five  thousand  poundB  a  man,  which  if  they  would  not  enter  in 
thoy  muBt  go  to  prison.  So  they  were  committed,  and  at  last  (l 
it  is  a  very  long  story)  got  free.  Some  friends  engaged  for  tha  .. 
The  other  vaa  the  tryal  of  Fen  and  Mend,  qiiakers,  at  ttie  OH 
Ettijy.  The  jury  not  finding  them  guilty,  as  the  Il«corder  a 
Mayor  would  Lave  had  them,  they  were  kept  without  meal 
drink  some  three  days,  till  almost  stiu'ved,  but  would  not  alt^, 
theb"  verdict;  so  fined  and  imprisoned.'  There  b  a  book 
which  reUtea  aJl  the  passages,  which  were  very  pertinent,  of 
prisoners,  but  prodigiooaly  barbaroiiR  by  the  Mayor  and  Bocordac 
The  Recorder,  among  the  rest,  commended  the  Spaniah  Inqni^ 
tion,  saying  it  would  never  be  well  till  we  had  something  like  fl 
The  King  had  occasion  for  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Sent  to  bop 
row  it  of  the  city.  Sterlin,  Robinson,  and  all  the  rest  of  ■ 
faction,  were  at  it  many  a  week,  and  could  not  get  above 
thounand.  The  fiinatics  under  persecution,  served  hie  Miyeeljt 
The  other  part,  both  in  court  and  city,  would  have  prevented  it> 
Eut.thc  King  protestod  money  would  lie  acceptable.     So  the  Kin^ 
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bnajmees.  There  ia  lite  to  be  a  terrible  Act  of  CoiiTenticIes. 
The  Frinoe  of  OraDge  here  is  much  made  of.  The  King  owes 
him  a  great  deal  of  mone;.     The  Paper  is  full. 

I  am  your's,  to. 

LXXIX. 
Mairell  was  a  model  member  of  Ferlinment.  lie  repre- 
sented Hull  from  1660  to  bis  death  id  1678,  aud  be  kept  tlie 
CerpoiatioD  miuutety  informed  ea  to  the  progress  of  affair?, 
often  writing  to  them,  after  aittitig  out  a  stormy  debntp,  before 
indulging'  himself  with  sleep.  Hia  main  duty  in  the  House  be 
held  to  be  that  of  opposiug  the  cLainu  of  the  Roj'sl  houaehold, 
and  this  he  did  with  the  utmost  resolution,  djing  a  few  montliB 
after  tbe  dale  of  this  letter,  poisoned,  as  was  surmised,  at  the 
directioD  of  the  Court  party,  whose  bribes  he  hsd  bo  scomfully 
reftued.  He  writea  to  bin  constitueDcy  as  one  whose  cou^ciuuce 
tails  him  that  he  has  deserved  their  confidence. 

Andrew  MarveU  to  (Ae  Mayor  and  AUermen  of  Hull. 

January  18  [1070-7]. 
Gentlemen,  my  very  worthy  friends, — Not  having  in  the  in- 
terrklls  of  Parliament  any  frequent  or  proper  occasion  of  wiitiug 
to  jon,  I  am  the  more  carefull,  though  always  retaining  the  siime 
eonstaiit  due  respect  and  service  for  you,  yet  not  to  inteiTupt  you 
wiUi  nnnecessaiy  letters.  But  the  time  of  Parliament's  pioroga- 
tion  being  now  within  a  moneth  expired,  and  his  Slujcsty  )  nviiig 
by  his  lat«  Proclamation  signified  that  he  espects  tlie  atte  dance 
tX  the  members  in  order  to  a  Session,  I  cunnot  neglect  to  iiiibnice 
this  opportunity  of  saluting  you,  and  of  giving  you  account  that  I 
un  here  in  Town  in  good  health,  God  be  pi-aiaed,  and  Vigour,  ready 
to  take  that  Station  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  I  obtain  l>y 
jonr  favoor,  and  hath  so  many  years  continued ;  and  therefore  I 
ikaire  that  yon  will,  now  being  the  time,  consiikr  whether  tlicre 
be  any  thing  that  particularly  relates  to  the  state  of  your  town,  or 
your  neighbouring  country,  or  of  your  more  publick  concemuient, 
whereof  you  may  thinke  fit  to  advei-tine  me,  and  therein  to  give 
me  any  your  instmctiooa,  which  I  shall  carefully  conforme.  It  is 
trne  that  by  reason  of  so  many  prorogations  of  late  years  repeated, 
the  pablick  business  in  Parliament  hath  not  attain'd  the  hoped 
maturity,  so  tiiat  the  weight  and  multiplicity  of  those  aflairs  at 
present  will  probably  much  exclude,  and  retard  at  lea&t,  an^  X^utu^ 
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more  private  and  particular  conai deration  ;  yet,  if  any  such  job 
I   have,  I  shall  strive  to  pi-otnote  it  according  to  the  best  of  my  dnti, 

\  in  the  more  general!  concema  of  the  uation,  shall,  God  villisg, 

I  maintain  the  aanie  incorrupt  mind,  and  clear  conscience,  free  from 

I  faction,  or  eelfenda,  which  I  have,  by  His  grace,  hitherto  p»- 

1  sei-ved.     So  wiohtng  you   all   health   and   prosperity,  I   remain, 

Giintlemen,  ic,  your  most  humble  semmt. 

The  '  busiuesse  '  of  Trinity  House  ia  still  to  be  over-seen,  wkti 
I  all  Vigilance. 

For  Diy  much  respected  friends  Mr,  Matibe'tr  Smith 
and  Mr.  Georpa  Dickinson,  Wardens  of  the  Worthy 
Society  of  j'Trini^  house,  Kingston  before  Hull. 


lA'XX. 

Mr.  Penruddoclc  wfts  a  gBntleman  of  the  Eoyaliet  par^  who 
was  behoHdod  by  OromweU's  ocdere  in  J656  at  Eieter,  for  bis 
share  in  a  rising  thpra.  The  particularEi  are  given  in  Olarendon's 
'  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  Book  !4,  ad  finem.  This  letter  -ws* 
written  by  Mra,  I'enruddock  to  her  husband  the  night  before  hii 
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I  would  fain  discourse  longer  with  you,  but  dare  not ;  passion 

begins  to  drown  my  reason,  and  will  rob  me  of  my  devoirs,  which 

18  all  I  have  lefb  to  serve  you.     Adieu,  therefore,  ten  thousand 

times,  my  dearest  dear ;  and  since  I  must  never  see  you  more, 

take  this  prayer, — May  your  faith  be  so  strengthened  that  your 

constancy  may  continue ;  and  then  I  know  Heaven  will  receive 

you ;  whither  grief  and    love  will    in  a  short  time   (I  hope) 

translate, 

My  dear. 

Your  sad,  but  constant  wife,  even  to  love  your  ashes  when  dead, 

Arundel  Penruddock. 

May  the  S'**,  1655,  eleven  o'clock  at  night.     Your  children  beg 
your  blessing,  and  present  their  duties  to  you. 


LXXXI. 

Mr,  Penruddock^s  last  letter  to  his  Wife, 

May,  1666. 
Dearest  Best  of  Creatures  I  I  had  taken  leave  of  the  world 
when  I  received  yours :  it  did  at  once  recall  my  fondness  to  life, 
and  enable  me  to  resign  it.  As  I  am  sure  I  shall  leave  none  be- 
hind me  like  you,  which  weakens  my  resolution  to  part  from  you, 
80  when  I  reflect  I  am  going  to  a  place  where  there  are  none  but 
such  88  you,  I  recover  my  courage.  But  fondness  breaks  in  upon 
me ;  and  as  I  would  not  have  my  tears  flow  to-morrow,  when  your 
husband,  and  the  father  of  our  dear  babes,  is  a  public  spectacle,  do 
not  think  meanly  of  me,  that  I  give  way  to  grief  now  in  private, 
when  I  see  my  sand  run  so  fast,  and  within  a  few  hours  I  am  to 
[eave  yoa  helpless,  and  exposed  to  the  merciless  and  insolent  that 
imve  wrongfully  put  me  to  a  shameless  death,  and  will  object  the 
shame  to  my  poor  children.  I  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness  to 
me,  and  will  endeavour  so  to  die  as  to  do  nothing  unworthy  that 
rirtoe  in  which  we  have  mutually  supported  each  other,  and  for 
which  I  desire  you  not  to  repine  that  I  am  first  to  be  rewarded, 
nnoe  you  ever  preferred  me  to  yourself  in  all  other  things.  Afford 
me,  with  cheerfulness,  the  precedence  of  this.  I  desire  your  prayers 
in  the  article  of  death ;  for  my  own  will  then  be  offered  for  you 
uid  yours. 

l2 
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In  his  'CutioBitiefl  of  Literature,' Mr.  D'lsraeli  publieheeik 
Iptt^r  from  '  the  Thrice  Noble,  UluEtriouii,  and  ExMtleat  Priucesg 
Margaret,  Duchd^of  Newcastle,' 'wbo  was  certainly  the  greatact 
literarf  curionty  of  her  ofe.  Qer  husband,  who  had  borne 
arniR  for  the  Bdyulcauiewini  some  succor  during  tbecinl  won, 
vas  create  a,  duke  at  the  Kesloralion. 

lie  and  hia  duchess  afterwards  retired  to  the  eouDtry  to 
d«vote  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  the  republic  of  hitters. 
Horace  Walpole.  in  bia  '  Royal  and  Noble  AutDars,'  expondeid  a 
good  deal  of  caustic  wit  on  the  eccenlricities  of  this  itri«to- 
cratic  pair — '  this  picture  of  fnolish  nobthty.'  Tke  work  of  ao 
industrinus  a  couple,  had  it  been  ratioiially  puraued,  would  piDba- 
bly  hare  escaped  ndicule ;  hat  since  each  publicly  afToeted  to 
regard  the  other  a»  the  beau  ideal  of  literary  ingenuity,  and 
aji  a  good  deal  of  their  ingenuity  wa"  oihiliited  in  a  certain  cu- 
tempt  for  the  laws  of  style  and  the  ndea  of  granunar,  theli 
labours  were  not  much  appreciated. 

Had  her  Grace's  studies  been  carefully  regulated,  she  miftbt 
have  done  good  things,  as  the  following  senaibla  letter  willBhow. 


Margaret,  Duc/tew  of  H'eicoattk,  to  hsr  Susband,  tA«  Duit 
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fore  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  which  for  want  of  good  method 
ami  order  I  would  never  divulge.  But  though  the  world  would 
not  l)eli(^vo  that  those  conceptions  and  fancies  which  I  wi'it  were 
my  own,  but  transcended  my  capacity,  yet  they  found  fault,  that 
they  were  defective  for  want  of  learning,  and  on  the  other  side, 
they  said  I  had  pluckt  feathers  out  of  the  universities ;  which  was 
a  very  preposterous  judgment.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  confess  that  for 
want  of  scholarship,  I  could  not  express  myself  so  well  as  other- 
wise I  might  hiive  done  in  those  philosophical  writings  I  published 
first ;  but  after  1  was  returned  with  your  lordship  into  my  native 
conntry,  and  led  a  retired  country  life,  I  applied  myself  to  the 
reading  of  philosophical  authors,  on  purpose  to  learn  those  names 
and  words  of  art  that  are  used  in  schools ;  which  at  first  were  so 
hard  to  me,  that  I  could  not  understand  them,  but  was  fain  to 
guess  at  the  SbTise  of  them  by  tlie  whole  context,  and  so  writ  them 
down,  as  I  found  them  in  those  authoi*s ;  at  which  my  readers  did 
wonder,  and  thought  it  impassible  that  a  woman  could  have  so 
much  learning  and  understanding  in  terms  of  art  and  scholastical 
ezpreaaions ;  so  that  I  and  my  books  are  like  the  old  apologue 
mentioned  in  iSsop,  of  a  father  and  his  son  who  rid  on  an  ass. 
[Here  follows  a  long  narrative  of  this  fable,  which  she  applies  to 
herself  in  these  words  : — ]  The  old  man  seeing  he  could  not  please 
mankind  in  any  manner,  and  having  received  so  many  blemishes 
and  aspersions  for  the  sake  of  his  ass,  was  at  last  resolved  to  drown 
him  when  he  came  to  the  next  bridge.  But  I  am  not  so  passionate 
CO  bum  my  writings  for  the  various  humours  of  mankind,  and  for 
their  finding  fault ;  since  there  is  nothing  in  this  world,  l>e  it  the 
noblest  and  most  commendable  action  whatsoever,  that  sliall 
escape  blameless.  As  for  my  being  the  true  and  only  authoress  of 
them,  your  lordship  knows  best ;  and  my  attending  servants  are 
witness  that  I  have  had  none  but  my  own  thoughts,  fancies,  and 
speculations,  to  assist  me ;  and  as  soon  as  I  set  them  down  I  send 
them  to  those  that  are  to  transcribe  them,  and  fit  them  for  the 
press ;  whereof,  since  there  have  been  several,  and  amongst  them 
such  as  only  could  write  a  good  hand,  but  neither  understood 
crihography,  nor  had  any  learning  (I  being  then  in  banishment, 
with  your  lordship,  and  not  able  to  maintain  learned  secretaries,) 
which  hath  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  my  poor  works,  and  the 
cause  that  they  have  been  printed  so  false  and  so  full  oC  QctQft^% 
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L-  l.iesicles  that  I  waat  abo  skill  ia  scholarsHp  and  true  writing, 
did  miLuy  time  not  perase  the  copies  that  wora  transcribed,  1^ 
tht'y  shovild  disturb  my  following  coaceptioaa ;  by  which,  neglect, 
s  I  said,  maoy  errors  are  slipt  into  my  works,  which,  yet  I  hope, 
I  learned  and  impartial  men  will  soon  rectify,  and  look  more  upon 
i  than  carp  at  words.  I  have  been  a  student  even  from 
I  childhood ;  and  since  I  have  been  your  lordship's  wife,  I  han 
livti'd  for  the  most  part  a  strict  and  retired  life,  as  ia  best  knooit 
to  yoiir  lordship;  and  therefore  my  censorers  cannot  know  mndl 
jf  uie,  since  they  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  me.  "Di 
Lrue  I  have  been  a  traveller  both  before  and  after  I  was  manicd 
to  your  lordship,  and  some  times  shown  myself  at  your  lordah^rll 
ixtmmand  in  public  pi'tces  or  assemblies,  bat  yet  I  conTerse  witk 
few.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  matter  not  the  consores  of  this  age,  bnl 
am  rather  proud  of  them ;  for  it  shows  that  my  actions  am  toon 
Lhau  ordinary,  and  according  to  the  old  proverb,  it  is  better  to  bt 
envied  than  pitied  ;  for  X  know  well  that  it  is  mei«1y  out  of  i^tft 
and  malice,  whereof  this  present  age  is  so  full  that  none  can  eacaft 
I  them,  and  they'll  make  no  doubt  to  stain  even  your  lordalup'i 
1  heroic  actions  as  well  as  tliey  do  n 
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Algernon  Sidney  to  his  Father,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 

Venice :  October  12, 1660. 

My  Lord, — I  did  write  to  your  lordship  twice  from  Augsburgh,  I 
have  little  to  add  to  what  I  then  said,  unless  it  be  in  relation  to  some- 
thing from  him  who  was  my  colleague.  I  think  he  intends  nothing 
1668  than  my  hurt,  but  doubt  he  may  do  me  very  much.  Not  knowing 
ftt  all  the  grounds  of  my  proceedings  in  Denmark,  which  I  think  is  the 
piixicipal  thing  objected  against  me,  he  will  be  subject  to  aggravate 
thaty  which  he  doth  intend  to  attenuate.  I  do  in  that  whole  business 
refer  myself  wholly  to  my  two  last  letters  to  your  Lordship,  being 
aaraxed  nobody  knows  my  mind  upon  that  point,  unless  it  be  those 
that  have  seen  them,  or  some  few  words  inserted  into  others 
written  at  the  same  time.  He  also  mentions  another  point,  but 
80  obflcurely,  that  I  understand  it  not,  no  other  person  having 
spoken  one  word  of  it,  which  is,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
Clerk  of  the  Courts  hook,  that  put  the  King  to  death  which  doth 
much  prgadice  me.  I  do  not  know  the  particulars,  but  the  truth 
of  what  passed  I  do  very  well  remember.  I  was  at  Penshurst, 
when  the  act  for  the  trial  passed,  and  coming  up  to  town  I  heard 
my  name  was  put  in,  and  that  those  that  were  nominated  for 
lodges  were  then  in  the  painted  chamber.  I  presently  went  thither, 
heard  the  act  read,  and  found  my  own  name  with  others.  A 
debate  was  raised  how  they  should  proceed  upon  it,  and  after 
having  been  sometime  silent  to  hear  what  those  would  say,  who 
had  had  the  directing  of  that  business,  I  did  positively  oppose 
Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  others,  who  would  have  the  trial  to  go 
on,  and  drew  my  reasons  from  these  two  points  :  First  the  King 
could  be  tried  by  no  court ;  secondly,  that  no  man  could  be  tried 
by  that  court.  This  being  alleged  in  vain,  and  Cromwell  using 
these  former  words  (I  tell  you,  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  the 
crown  npon  it,)  I  replied  :  you  may  take  your  own  course,  I  can- 
not stop  you,  but  I  will  keep  myself  clean  from  having  any  hand 
in  this  bosinees,  immediately  went  out  of  the  room,  and  never 
returned.  This  is  all  that  passed  publicly,  or  that  can  with  truth 
he  recorded,  or  taken  notice  of.     I  had  an  intention,  which  is  not 
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veryjitfor  a  Utter}  Some  few  months  after,  it  was  moved  in  the 
House  that  none  should  be  of  tbe  Council  of  State,  but  those  th»t 
liiid  signed  the  order  for  the  king's  death  ;  that  motion  soon  fell ; 
the  company  appearing  unfit  for  Kuch  a  work.  Afterwards  it  wm 
movedthat  none  should  he  of  the  Council  bat  such  jiswoiOdsubBCTit* 
a  papei*  deciiLring  their  ajiprohation  of  that  act ;  calling  that  a  t««t 
whereby  those  that  were  close  and  sure  unto  the  work  in  hand, 
might  be  distingaisbed  from  those  that  were  not.  I  opposed  that, 
and  having  given  such  reasons  as  I  could  to  justify  my  opinion,! 
chanced  to  use  this  expression,  that  euch  a  test  would  prorea 
Kuare  to  many  an  honest  mim,  but  every  knave  would  elip  througb 
it;  the  Lord  Grey  of  Grooby  took  gi'eat  exceptions  at  this;  anii 
sivid  I  had  called  nil  those  knaves,  that  had  signed  the  order ; 
upon  which  there  was  a  hot  debate,  some  defending,  others  blanuiiB 
what  I  had  said,  but  all  mistaking  the  true  sense  of  it ;  and  I  K«a 
not  hasty  to  explain  myself.  Harry  Marteu  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  doing  it  all,  by  sayiug  that  indeed  such  espressiona  did  sound 
something  harsh,  when  they  related  to  such  actions,  in  which 
of  my  brethren  had  been  engaged ;  but  that  the 
took  exceptions,  was  much  greater  than  mine,  for  I  had  said 
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the  iDTentot  of  geology.  The  fallowiuif  account  of  the  Burning 
Fountun  of  Grenoble  gives  e.  good  inBtttnce  of  the  cool  and  can- 
did ezuniiiBtioD  which  Bay  mvo  to  phjoomena  which  everjone 
until  bb  day  had  regarded  with  superstitioiia  awe. 

John  Ray  to  Tankred  MohinsoTt. 

Black  Ndtley :  May  22, 1685. 

Sir, — Last  post  brought  me  youre  of  May  19.  In  answer 
whereto,  seeing  what  you  aHsert  concerning  the  traoBiautAtion 
mentioDed  may  be  true,  and  is  supported  by  good  authority,  and 
yonr  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  it  should  he  struck  ont ;  for  those 
principles  into  which  bodies  are  immediately  resoluble  by  fire, 
being  not  primary  but  compound  bodies,  it  may  consist  with  my 
opinion  of  certain  and  fixed  first  principles  well  enough. 

Itestdiiig  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  of  March  last 
joor  obserrations  on  Bubterraneous  streams,  I  find  you  mistaken 
in  one  of  your  conjectures  concerning  matter  of  fact,  tliitt  is  con- 
cemii^  that  they  call  the  burning  fountain  [La  Fontaine  4]ue 
brfile]  near  Grenoble,  in  Dauphin^,  which  our  curiosity  led  us 
to  make  aa  excursive  journey  from  Grenoble  on  purpose  to  see. 
TDiu  place  is  about  three  leagues  distant  from  the  city  up  the 
rirei-.  When  we  came  there,  we  were  much  deceived  in  our  ex- 
pectatioii ;  for,  instead  of  a  burning  fountain,  which  we  draamb 
of,  from  the  name  and  relations  of  others,  we  found  nothing  of 
««ter,  but  only  an  actual  flame  of  fire  issuing  out  of  a  rent,  or 
hole,  in  the  aide  of  a  bank,  plainly  visible  to  the  eye,  to  which 
if  you  applied  dry  straw,  or  any  other  combustible  matter, 
it  took  fire  presently.  I  took  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  a 
little  tpiraetilum  of  a  mine  of  coals,  or  some  such  like  substance, 
fired ;  and  my  reason  was,  because  the  bank,  out  of  which  the 
flame  issued,  looked  much  like  slate  and  cinder  of  coaI.'<.  One  thing 
I  cannot  but  admire,  that  is  the  long  continuance  of  this  burning. 
I  find  mention  of  it  in  '  Augustine  de  Civitat«  Dei.'  Lib.  i.  cap.  7 
*  De  foDte  illo  ubi  &ces  extinguunter  ardentes  et  accenduntur 
extinctie  non  iuveui  in  Epiro  qui  vidisse  se  dicerent,  sed  qui  in 
Gallii  similem  ndssent,  non  longe  k  Grntianopoli  dvitate ; '  by 
which  relation  of  the  good  father,  we  see  how  he  was  abused  and 
impowed  upon  by  relators  that  were  eye-witnesses.  Imyselfalso  was 
abased  in  like  manoer,  and  therefore  do  verily  believe  tbete  'vaa 
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I  then  no  more  foimtjin  there  than  is  now — that  ia  a  fountain  of 
re,  whicrh,  from  tlie  eoMtancy  and  perpetuity  of  its  iasuing  < 
it  may   be  called.     HeSe  we  may   leam  what  credit  is    to  t» 
given  to  the  verbal  i-elutiona  of  the  geneiulity  of  travellers. 


LXXXV, 

When  the  criliMil  admirere  of  the  prose  strle  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Templt  ask  ua  to  believe  that  the  dislingiiished  diplomate 
'  advanced  our  English  tongue  to  as  great  a  perlection  as  it  well 
can  bear,'  they  ask  too  much.  In  marking  the  program  and 
development  of  Kngliab  prose  stvle  from  the  overcharged  rhe- 
toric of  the  nixteeotb  centun'  to  a  more  eimple  and  perspicuous 
arrangement  of  aentences,  Temple  wna  no  doubt  an  important 
onit ;  but  Cowley,  Tillolaon,  Barrow,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dryden, 
and  Locke  alao  contributed,  in  their  eeverol  de^rrees  of  exoei- 
lence,  to  create  a  new  atandard  of  refinement  and  verbal  puiitj 
iu  our  language.  The  elegance  and  naivete  of  Sa  ^^lliatu 
Temple's  a^le  are  illuatrated  nowhere  better  than  in  hi?  letters. 
He  had  a  happy  knack  of  suiting  his  manner  and  wording  to 
the  character  of  the  person  addreeeed.  The  kindly  allusion  to 
" '     md  Waller  is  an  example  of  his  well-knoivi 
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to  have  seen  Mr.  Cowley,  before  he  died,  celebrate  Captain  Douglas's 
death ;  who  stood  and  burnt  in  one  of  our  ships  at  Chatham,  when 
his  soldiers  left  him,  because  it  should  never  be  said,  a  Douglas 
quitted  his  post  without  order;  whether  it  be  wise  in  men  to  do 
such  actions  or  no,  I  am  sure  it  is  so  in  States  to  honour  them ;  and, 
if  they  can,  to  turn  the  vein  of  wits  to  raise  up  the  esteem  of  some 
qualitieB  above  the  real  value,  rather  than  bring  every  thing  to 
bvrlesque,  which,  if  it  be  allowed  at  all,  should  be  so  only  to  wise 
men  in  their  closets,  and  not  to  wits,  in  their  common  mirth  and 
company.  But  I  leave  them  to  be  reformed  by  great  men's 
examples  and  humours,  and  know  very  well  it  is  folly  for  a 
private  man  to  touch  them,  which  does  but  bring  them  like  wasps 
about  one's  ears.  However,  I  cannot  but  bewail  the  transitoriness 
of  their  fame,  as  well  as  other  men's,  when  I  hear  Mr.  Waller 
is  tamed  to  burlesque  among  them,  while  he  is  alive,  which  never 
happened  to  old  poets  till  many  years  after  their  death ;  and  though  I 
never  knew  him  enough  to  adore  him  as  many  have  done,  and 
easily  believe  he  may  be,  as  your  Lordship  says,  enough  out  of 
fiishion,  yet  I  am  apt  to  think  some  of  the  old  cut- work  bands  were 
of  as  fine  thread,  and  as  well  wrought,  as  any  of  our  new  points  ; 
and,  at  least,  that  all  the  wit  he  and  his  company  spent,  in 
t>Aigh toning  lovo  and  friendship,  was  better  employed,  than  what 
is  laid  oat  so  prodigally  by  the  modern  wits,  in  the  mockery  of  all 
BortB  of  religion  and  government. 

I  know  not  how  your  Lordship's  letter  has  engaged  me  in  this  kind 
of  disooarses ;  but  I  know  very  well  you  will  advise  me  after  it  to  keep 
my  residency  here  as  long  as  I  can,  foretelling  me  what  success  lam 
like  to  have  among  our  courtiers  if  I  come  over.  The  best  on  it  is, 
my  heart  is  set  so  much  upon  my  little  comer  at  Sheen,  that  while  I 
keep  thaty  no  other  disappointments  will  be  very  sensible  to  me ; 
and,  because  my  wife  tells  me  she  is  so  bold  as  enter  into  talk  of 
enlarging  our  dominions  there,  I  am  contriving  here  this  summer, 
how  a  succession  of  cherries  may  be  compassed  from  May  till 
Mj^h^ftlnum^  and  how  the  riches  of  Sheen  vines  may  be  improved 
bj  half  a  dozen  sorts  which  are  not  yet  known  there,  and  which,  I 
think,  much  beyond  any  that  are.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  come 
and  plant  them  myself  this  next  season,  but  know  not  yet  how 
tfaofle  thoughts  will  hit.  Though  I  design  to  stay  but  a  month  in 
Rugl^MJ^  yet  they  are  here  very  unwilling  I  should  e>tlr,  «i&  ^ 
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(lEopIc  in  adversity  ure  jealous  of  being  forsftkea  ;  and  Van  M^esQ 
18  not  willing  to  give  them  any  discouragement,  whether  he  giwi 
them  any  asaiatance  or  no.  But,  if  they  end  the  csimpaign  with  Mr 
good  fortane,  they  will  be  better  humoured  in  that,  as  well  us  dl 
other  pointt4 :  and  it  seeme  not  a  very  unlikely  thing,  the  Freod 
having  done  nothing  in  six  months  past  but  harass  their  annr, 
and  being,  befoi-e  Lisle,  engaged  in  a  siege,  which  may  very  well 
break  the  course  of  tbeir  success.  Tliey  have  not  yet  made  thi 
least  advance  upon  n.uy  of  the  out  works,  but  been  beaten  off  wid 
much  loss  in  all  their  asaanlts  ;  and,  if  that  King's  design  bo  to 
bring  his  nobility  ns  low  as  he  haa  done  his  people,  he  is  in  a  god 
way,  and  may  very  well  leave  most  of  the  brave  among  them  io 
their  trenches  there. 

I  had  not  need  write  often  at  this  length,  nor  mabe  jour  Lort- 
ship  any  new  professions  of  my  being,  my  Lord,  your,  ic. 


rerv  few  eatiafactory  political  trnneactions  of 
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ffioes  between  them.  From  henoe  I  went  to  London,  with  the 
livate  account  of  what  I  had  in  charge.  After  five  days  stay 
bere,  I  was  dispatched  back,  as  his  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary 
0  the  States,  with  full  power  to  treat  and  conclude  upon  those 
oints  which  his  Majesty  esteemed  necessary  for  our  common  safety, 
nd  the  ropose  of  Christendom,  in  this  conjuncture.  Upon  the 
th  I  arrived  here,  had  my  first  audience  on  the  18th,  and  on  the 
3rd  were  signed  by  me,  and  the  Commissioners  given  me  by  the 
itates  with  full  powers,  three  several  instnmientj}  of  our  present 
reaty  :  the  first  containing  a  league  defensive  and  perpetual  be- 
iroen  his  Majesty  and  the  States,  agaiost  all  persons  without 
xoeption,  that  shall  invade  either  of  them,  with  agreement  to 
Ornish  each  other,  upon  occasion,  with  forty  ships  of  war,  of  which 
:>iirteen  between  sixty  and  eighty  guns,  and  four  himdred  men 
rpieoe,  one  with  another;  fourteen  between  forty  and  sixty  guns 
nd  three  hundred  men  a-piece ;  and,  of  the  other  twelve,  none 
inder  thirty-six  guns,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  besides  this, 
rith  six  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse,  or  money  instead  of 
hem,  at  the  choice  of  the  invaded,  and  to  be  repaid  within  three 
'ears  after  the  end  of  the  war  :  the  proportions  of  money  to  the 
everal  parts  of  the  said  aid  being  ascertained  in  the  treaty. 

The  second  instrument  contains  our  joint  obligations  to  dispose 
France  to  make  peace  in  Flanders,  upon  one  of  the  alternatives 
Iready  proposed ;  and  likewise  to  dispose  Spain  to  accept  it,  before 
he  end  of  May ;  but,  in  case  of  difficulty  made  by  them,  to  dispose 
Trance,  however,  to  stop  all  farther  progress  of  its  own  arms  there 
nd  leave  it  wholly  to  the  allies  to  procure  the  ends  proposed  in 
his  league. 

The  third  instrument  contains  certain  separate  articles  between 
6b  Majesty  and  the  States,  signed  at  the  same  time,  and  of  the 
ame  force  with  the  treaty,  but  not  to  be  committed  to  letters. 

It  is  hardly  imaginable,  the  joy  and  wonder  conceived  here, 
ipcm  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  brought  to  an  issue  in  ^yq  days, 
lor  the  applause  given  to  his  Majesty's  resolution,  as  the  wisest 
Old  happiest  that  could,  in  this  conjuncture,  be  taken  by  auy 
?!riiioe,  both  for  his  own  and  his  neighbours  afiaii*s ;  nor  are  the 
leflections  upon  the  conduct  of  it  less  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ireaent  ministry  in  England ;  the  thing  being  almost  done  here  as 
oon  as  my  journey  was  known  in  London,  and  before  my  emxA 
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s  suspected  by  any  public  Minister  there.  Three  days  afte 
r  Feigning,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  signed  another  ioirtTuioeni 
Jointly  with  me  and  the  States  Connnissionors,  obliging  hiii  Haatt 
to  enter  &a  a  principal  into  the  same  alliajioe,  bo  aoon  ne  some  p:^ 
tensionsiiehn^frou  tbeEraperoraudSpainare  satisfied  by  our) 
offices  between  them.  After  which  Connt  Dona  parted  a&  Am 
s.tdor  likewise  from  that  Crown  for  England,  where  the  rest  of  ttiii 
affair  will  be  nngotiated  ;  and  in  his  company  my  brother  HeniJ 
Temple,  with  the  whole  account  of  my  business,  and  the  treati* 
signed  in  order  to  theii"  ratification,  for  which  a  month  is  allowed, 
though  the  States  promise  theirs  within  fifteen  dayii  after  the  date 
When  those  arrive  and  are  exchanged,  I  return  to  my  reddeow 
at  Bmsaela,  to  see  the  issue  of  this  business,  which  now  takee  \sp 
the  thoughts  and  discourse  of  all  Christendom,  and  from  whidi 
most  Princee  will  resolve  to  take  their  measures. 

I  suppose  my  Lord  Sandwich  upon  his  way,  and  therrfon 
content  myself  only  with  giving  you  this  trouble,  and  the  profe*- 
sions  of  my  bmng,  Sir,  yours,  &0. 
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is  my  due  upon  this  occasion,  that  upon  the  next  I  may  meet 

as  much  more  blame  than  I  deserve ;  as  one  seldom  has  a 
}  run  of  cards  which  is  not  followed  by  an  ill  one,  at  least 
sters  that  are  no  luckier  than  I.  It  is  not  my  part  to  unde- 
t  people,  that  will  make  my  successes  pass  for  merit  or 
iy ;  but,  for  my  friends,  I  would  not  cheat  them  to  my  advan- 
itself;  and  therefore  will  tell  you  the  secret  of  all  that  has 
ed  so  surprising  in  my  negotiation;  which  is,  that  things 
n  out  of  their  center  are  not  to  be  moved  without  much  force, 
ill,  or  time ;  but,  to  make  their  return  to  their  center  again, 
I  is  required  but  little  of  either,  for  nature  itself  does  the 
:•  The  true  center  of  our  two  nations,  now  so  near  allied,  is 
e  they  now  are  seated ;  and  nothing  was  in  the  way  of  their 
ning  thither,  but  the  extreme  jealousies  grown  between  the 
stars  on  both  sides,  and  from  thence  diffused  among  the 
le ;  and  this  it  was  my  good  luck  to  cure,  by  falling  into  a 
;  confidence  with  Monsieur  de  Witt,  which  made  all  the  rest 
:  and  there  is  the  whole  story,  that  you  may  see  how  much 
are  either  biassed  or  mistaken  in  all  the  rest  you  say  of  it. 
vrhat  vou  mention  of  reward,  I  know  not  how  it  came  into 

head,  but  I  am  sure  it  never  entered  into  mine,  nor,  I  dare 
into  any  body's  else.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that,  considering 
ipprobation  and  good  opinion,  which  his  Majesty,  and  some 
derable  enough  about  him,  have  been  abused  into,  by  my  good 
ne  in  this  business,  I  think  a  wiser  man  might  possibly  make 
t  benefit  of  it,  and  some  of  my  friends  have  advised  me  to 
apt  it,  but  it  is  in  vain :  for  I  know  not  how  to  ask,  nor  why, 
this  is  not  an  age  where  any  thing  is  given  without  it.  And, 
lat  time  you  see  me  next,  you  shall  find  all  this  which  was  so 
1  in  talk  to  my  advantage  for  nine  days,  as  much  forgotten  as 

had  never  been,  and  very  justly,  I  think;  for  in  that  time  it 
ved  a  great  deal  more  than  its  due,  from  many  other  hands  as 

as  from  yours.  This  I  tell  you,  that  you  may  not  deceive 
self  by  hoping  to  see  me  ever  considerable,  farther  than  in  the 
ness  of  my  friends;  and  that  your  Lordship  may  do  your 
to  make  me  so  in  that,  seeing  me  like  to  fail  in  all  other  ways. 

as  I  remember,  this  is  a  time  with  you  for  good  speeches,  and 
for  ill  letters ;  I  will  therefore  end  this,  to  make  you  moi'e 
1  for  the  others,  and  hope  that  none  of  the  eloquence  ^ow  «x^ 
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eiit^rtaiofd  with,  can  bo  more  persuasive  Utan  a  plain  trtitli,  wlia 
I  assure  you  that  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  faitUiil 
humble  servant. 


LXXXVIII. 


Lord  William  RuBsel],  a  victim  of  the  Rye  Iloiise  Plot,  <ni£ 
condemned  to  deatli  for  conspiring  to  seize  the  King's  GudkIb  ; 
by  a  atraiaed  eonatruction  of  the  law  of  treason,  this  waa  inter- 
preted aa  an  attempt  to  take  the  life  of  Ohailes  IL  On  tbe 
siralTold  hu  handed  a  paper  to  tlie  aheriSa  writltin  tn  justiEcatiaD 
of  hb  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  Jmito  for  prea^is^ 
roforma  ou  the  QoTemmont.  In  this  ha  proTod  himsBlf  guilty 
only  uf  the  barest  mupntion  of  treaaon.  The  paper  gave  great 
oflenco  at  Court ;  Dr.  Burnet  woa  queationed  about  it,  beace  the 
lollowing  eiouipalory  letter  from  Lady  Runsell. 

Lady  Rachd  Itiusdl  to  Einy  Charles  It. 

1083. 
May  it  i)lease  Your  Majesty, — 1  find  my  husband's  enemiee  m* 
not  appeased  with  iiia  blood,  bnt  still  coctinue  to  miBrepresent  biia 
to  your  llajesty.      'Tis  a  gi-eat   additioD   to  my  sorrows,  to  henr 
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sUeve,  that  he  who  in  all  his  life  was  observed  to  act  with  the 
reatest  deamees  and  sincerity,  would  not  at  the  point  of  death  do 
>  disingennooB  and  false  a  thing  as  to  deliver  for  his  own  that 
hat  was  not  properly  and  expressly  so. 

And  if,  after  the  loss  in  such  a  manner  of  the  best  husband  in 

le  world,  I  were  capable  of  any  consolation,  your  Majesty  only 

3ald  afford  it  by  having  better  thoughts  of  him,  which  when  I 

'as  so  importunate  to  speak  with  your  Majesty,  I  thought  I  had 

>me  reason  to  believe  I  had  inclined  you  to,  not  firom  the  credit 

f  my  word,  but  upon  the  evidence  of  what  I  had  to  say.     I  hope 

have  writ  nothing  in  tiiis  that  will  displease  your  Majesty.     If 

have^  I  humbly  beg  of  you  to  consider  it  as  coming  from  a 

roman  amazed  with  grief;  and  that  you  will  pardon  the  daughter 

f  a  person '  who  served  your  Majesty's  father  in  his  greatest 

ilremities,  (and  your  Majesty  in  your  greatest  posts)  and  one  that 

(  not  conscious  of  having  ever  done  anything  to  offend  you.     I 

ball  ever  pray  for  your  Majesty's  long  life  and  happy  reign, 

Who  am,  with  all  humility, 

May  it  please  your  Majesty 

&C. 

LXXXIX. 

'William  m.,  who  ridiculed  many  of  the  superstitious  church 
practices  of  his  day,  was  regarded  by  the  High  Ohurch  party  as 
either  an  Infidel  or  a  Puritan.  His  firmness  and  independence 
in  fillinff  up  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  benefices  after  tne  Revo- 
lationdid  not  tend  to  diminish  the  disaffection  in  the  Episco- 
pate. Hie  vacancy  in  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  caused  by  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  StiUingHeet  to  the  Bishopric  of  Worcester 
was  filled  by  Dr.  TiUotson  in  1G89 ;  at  the  time  this  appoint- 
ment was  made  Dr.  TiUotson  was  informed  by  the  King  that  he 
was  to  be  Sancroft^s  successor  in  the  see  of  Oanterbury.  Un- 
willing to  accept  such  high  honour  he  sought  the  advice  of 
Lady  Russell  in  a  letter  to  which  this  was  the  reply. 

Lady  Rachel  Rusadl  to  Br,  TiUotson,  Dean  of  St.  PauTa, 

October,  1690. 
Your  letters  will  never  trouble  me,  Mr.  Dean;  on  the  con- 
mry,  they  are  comfortable  refreshments  to  uiy,  for  the  most  part, 
verburthened  mind,  which  both  by  nature  and  by  accident,  is 

>  The  Earl  of  Ronthampton. 

K 
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made  ao  weak  that  I  can't  bear,  with  that  constancy  I  should,  U 
loeiics  I  have  hitely  felt ;  I  cnn  sar,  ffienda  and  acquaintftnccs  tl 
hnst  hid  out  of  my  sight,  but  I  hope  it  shall  not  disturb  my  | 
These  were  young,  and  as  they  had  began  their  race  of  life  d 
me,  so  I  d(?sircd  they  might  have  ended  it  also.     But  hapf^a 
Ihose  whom  God  retires  in  his  grace — I  tniat  these  w 

I  then  no  age  can  be  lunias :  to  the  young  'tis  not  too  early,  nor  l| 
the  a^'ed  too  lato.  Submission  and  pi-ayer  ie  all  we  know  ttiatm 
rtui  do  towards  our  own  relief  in  our  distresses,  or  to  disaj-ni  C 

I    anger  either  in  our  public  or  private  concerns.     This  f 
soon  alter  into  that  peaceful  and  eteiTial  home  in  prospect, 
in  this  time  of  our  pilgrimage  vicissitiidea  of  all  sorts  are  en 
one's  lot.     And  this  leads  me  to  your  case.  Sir. 

The  time  seems  to  he  come  when  you  must  anew 
that  submisoion '  you  have  so  powerfully  both  tried  yountelf  tt 
instructed  others  to :  I  see  no  place  to  escape  at ;  you  muat  b 
up  the  cvoaa  and  bear  it ;  I  faithfidly  believe  it  baa  the  figure  of  c| 
very  heaw  one  to  you,  though  not  from  the  cares  of  it ;  since,  if 
the  King  gu&ssea  right,  you  toil  more  now ;  but  this  work  is  •{ 
your  nwn  choosing,  and  the  dignity  of  tho  other  is  what  you  hnvr 
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can  ;  consider  how  few  of  ability  and  integrity  this  age  produces. 
Pray  do  not  turn  this  matter  too  much  in  your  head ;  when  one 
has  once  turned  it  every  way,  you  know  that  more  does  but  per- 
plex, and  one  never  sees  the  clearer  for  it.  Be  not  stiff  if  it  be  still 
urged  to  you.  Conform  to  the  Divine  Will,  which  has  set  it  so 
strongly  in  the  other's  mind,  and  be  content  to  endure ;  'tis  God 
calls  you  to  it.  I  believe  'twas  wisely  said,  that  when  there  is  no 
remedy  they  will  give  it  over,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  and  so  I 
liope  no  ill  will  terminate  on  the  King ;  and  they  will  lay  up  their 
snowsy  when  they  perceive  they  are  shot  in  vain  at  him  or  you, 
upon  whom  no  reflection  that  I  can  think  of  can  be  made  that  is 
ingenions ;  and  what  is  pure  malice  you  are  above  being  affected 
with.  1  wish,  for  many  reasons,  my  prayers  were  more  worthy, 
tmt  such  as  they  are,  I  offer  them  with  a  sincere  zeal  to  the  throne 
of  Grace  for  you  in  this  strait,  that  you  may  be  led  out  of  it,  as 
flhsU  best  serve  the  great  ends  and  designs  of  God's  glory. 


XO. 

Lord  Macaulay  refers  to  the  followiDg  letter  as  '  a  model  of 
serious,  friendly,  and  gentlemanlike  reproof.' 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (created  a  Duke  by  William  III. 
for  his  activity  and  support  at  the  Revolution),  was  accounted 
one  of  the  finest  scholars  and  finest  gentlemen  of  his  time.  He 
was  known  from  youth  to  old  age  as  the  King  of  Hearts,  for 
everybody  loved  him.  His  conversion  from  the  Homan  Oatho- 
lic  to  the  Protestant  faith  at  the  outset  of  his  career  was  caused 
by  the  disgust  he  felt  at  that  wretched  business,  the  Popish  plot, 
and  the  timdy  influence  of  Dr.  TiUotson,  the  Dean  of  Oanter- 
boiT.  So  much  concern  did  the  Dean  feel  for  his  convert,  whom 
he  unmd  in  danger  of  being  attracted  into  the  dissolute  circle  of 
Charles  n.'8  court,  that  he  addressed  him  this  masterpiece  of  ele- 
gant remonstrance. 

Dr,  TiUotson  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

1679. 

My  Lord, — ^It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  any  ways 
instrumental  in  the  gaining  your  Lordship  to  our  religion,  which  I 
am  TsaUy  persnaded  to  be  the  truth.  But  I  am,  and  always  was 
mofre  eonoem'd,  that  your  Lordship  would  continue  a  virtuous 
and  good  man,  than  become  a  Protestant,  being  assured,  that  the 
ignoKanoe  and  erron  of  men's  imderstanding  will  find  a^  YCiM<(^ 
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easier  for^veness  with  God,  than  the  faults  of  the  will.  I  re 
bei'  that  your  Lordship  once  t-old  me,  that  70U  would  eadeATDor  te 
justify  the  fflncerity  of  your  chuuge  by  a  conscientious  tngard  (0  «0 
r  piirta  and  actioua  of  your  life.  I  am  sure  you  CRnnot  moR 
effectually  condemn  your  own  net,  than  by  being  a  worse  man 
aftei"  your  profession  to  iiave  embrac'd  a  better  religion.  I  iriU 
certoinly  be  one  of  the  last  tti  believe  any  thing  of  your  Lord^ip. 
that  is  not  good ;  but  I  always  feared,  1  siiould  be  one  of  the  firtt 
that  should  hear  it.  The  time  I  last  waited  upon  your  Lordsliipi 
I  bad  heard  something,  that  affiiutt^I  me  very  sensibly ;  but  I 
hoped  it  was  not  true,  and  Wius  therefore  loth  to  trouble  yont 
Lordship  about  it.     But  having  heard  the  same  from  those,  who,  I 

I  believe,  bear  no  ill-will  to  your  Lordnliip,  I  noir  think  it  my  datr 
to  acquaint  you  with  it.  To  speoi  plainly,  I  have  been  told,  tiol 
your  Lordship  is  of  late  fallen  into  a  converKition  dangerous  botk 
to  your  reputation  and  virtue,  two  of  the  tendereat  and  dennet 
things  in  the  world.     I  believe  yoiu"  Lordship  to  have  a  gnat 

I    command  and  conduct  of  yourself;   but  I  am  very  sensible  d 

1  frailty,  and  of  the  dangerous  temptations,  to  which  yooth 

this  dissolute  a^e.     Therefore  I  eamesUy  boieeeii 
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[i]y  desire  your  Lordship  to  think  again  and  again,  how  great  a 
Dint  of  wisdom  it  is,  in  all  our  actions,  to  consult  the  peace  of  our 
lindsy  and  to  have  no  quarrel  with  the  constant  and  inseparable 
smpanion  of  our  Hves.  If  others  displease  us,  we  may  quit  their 
ompany ;  but  he,  that  is  displeased  with  himself,  is  unavoidably 
nhappy  because  he  has  no  way  to  get  rid  of  himself.  My  Lord, 
>r  Ctod's  sake,  and  your  own,  think  of  being  happy,  and  resolve 
7  all  means  to  save  yourself  from  this  untoward  generation. 
)etennine  rather  upon  a  speedy  change  of  your  condition,  than  to 
imtify  the  inclinations  of  your  youth  in  any  thing  but  what  is 
iwfol  and  honourable;  and  let  me  have  the  satis£Gu;tion  to  be 
anired  from  your  Lordship,  either  that  there  has  been  no  ground 
or  this  report^  or  that  there  shall  be  none  for  the  future ;  which 
rill  be  the  welcomest  news  to  me  in  the  world.  I  have  only  to 
eg  of  your  Lordship  to  believe,  that  I  have  not  done  this  to 
atiify  the  formality  of  my  profession ;  but  that  it  proceeds  from 
he  truest  affection  and  good- will,  that  one  man  can  possibly  bear 
0  another.  I  pray  Gbd  every  day  for  your  Lordship  with  the 
line  o<»i8tancy  and  fervour  as  for  myself,  and  do  most  earnestly 
9gf  that  this  counsel  may  be  acceptable  and  effectual. 

I  am,  Ac. 

XOL 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  letter  of  Lady  Rachel 
BmselL 

Six  months  after  this  letter  was  written  Sancroft  was 
deprived  of  his  see,  and  Tillotson  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the  states- 
men of  tne  Middle  Ages  took  holy  orders  merely  to  qualify 
themselves  to  be  recipients  of  the  only  lucrative  form  of  patron- 
age dispensed  by  the  Grown ;  and  that  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions venerable  prelates  have  not  scrupled  to  have  the  greatness 
of  an  archbishopric  thrust  upon  them,  this  hesitation,  on  the 
part  of  HUotson,  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the  church  is  very 
striking.  A  reason  for  his  faltering  was  tnat  he  had  a  wife ;  but 
modem  precedents,  in  the  cases  of  Cranmer  and  Parker,  out- 
weighed this  objection. 

Dr.  Tillotson  to  Lady  Rachel  RusaeU, 

October  25, 160a 

Honoured  Madam, — ^I  am  obliged  to  your  Ladyship  beyond  all 
Haaaiinn^  fiir  taking  my  case  so  seiionsly  into  your  considsEe^^kni^ 
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knd  giving  me  your  mature  thoughts  npoa  it.     Nothing  ever  ta«f 

I  more  seasonably  to  mc  than  voiU'  letter,  which  I  recei  ved  on  Wrf- 

atlay  ae'imight,  the  very  night  before  I  wiis  to  have  given  mj 

I  final  answer  to  the  King  the  next  morning.     I  thank  you  fnr  it: 

I  it  helped  very  much  to  settle  and  determine  my  wavering  mind.  I 

eigbed  all  you  wrote,  both  your  ttdvioe  and  your  argumf«t^ 

I  haviug  not  only  an  assurance  of  your  true  friendship  and  good-will 

for  me,  but  a  very  great  regard  and  deference  for  your  judgm*iii 

iind  opinion.      I  cannot  but  own  the  weight  of  t]ittt  consideraticn 

I   which  you  ai-e  pleajsed  to  ui-ge  me  witha! ;  I  mean  the  visible  markt 

of  amore  tbnji ordinary  providence  of  Glod  in  this  thing;  that  iL- 

King,  who  likes  not  either  to  importune  or  to  be  denied,  sh.'Uj' 

after  80  obstinate  a  declining  of  the  tiling  on  my  part,  still  persiss  '.'■ 

pi-eiis  it  upon  me  with  ho  much  kindness,  and  with  that  earnGstn^sB  rt 

perfivmsion  which   it  does  not  became  me  to  mention.      I  wish  1 

could  think  the  King  had  a  superior  direction  in  this,  as  I  ven!v 

believe  he  hath  in  some  other  things  of  much  greater  iraportnnw. 

The  next  raoraing  I  went  to  Kensington  full  of  fear,  but  yet  deter- 

ineii  wiiat  was  fit  for  me  to  do.      I  met  the  King  coming  out  ot 

I   his  closet,  and  asking  if  hia  coach  was  ready.      He  took  mo  asidt 
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Krliament  vaa  ap.  I  begged  farther  of  him,  that  be  would  not 
niAke  me  a  wedge  to  drive  out  the  present  Arcbhishop  :  that  some 
time  before  I  was  nominated  his  Majesty  would  be  plea-sed  to 
declare  in  Council,  tbat  since  his  leiiitj  had  not  had  any  better 
cfibct,  he  would  wait  no  more,  but  would  dispose  of  their  places. 
This  I  told  him  I  humbly  deaired,  that  I  might  not.be  thought  to 
do  any  thing  harsh,  or  which  might  reflect  upon  me :  and  now  that 
his  Majes^  had  thought  £t  to  advance  me  to  this  station,  my 
r^atation  was  become  his  interest.  He  said  he  was  sensible  of  it, 
and  thought  it  reasonable  to  do  as  I  desired.  I  craved  leave  of 
him  to  mention  one  thing  more,  which  in  justice  to  my  &mily, 
O^kedally  to  my  wife,  I  ought  to  do  :  that  I  shonld  be  more  than 
undone  by  the  great  and  necesBary  charge  of  coming  into  this 
place;  and  most  therefore  be  an  humUe  petitioner  to  hia  Majesty, 
Hiat  if  it  should  please  Gtod  to  take  me  out  of  the  world,  that  I 
may  noaToidably  leave  my  wife  a  beggar,  he  would  not  suffer  her 
to  be  so ;  and  that  he  would  graciously  be  pleased  to  consider,  that 
the  widow  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (which  would  now  be 
an  odd  figure  in  England )  could  not  decently  bo  supported  by  fM> 
litde  aa  would  have  contented  her  very  well  if  I  had  died  a  Dean. 
To  this  be  gave  a  vwy  gracious  answer,  '  I  promise  you  to  take 
care  itf  her.' 

Jnst  as  I  had  finished  the  last  sentence,  another  very  kind 
letter  from  your  lAdyship  was  brought  to  me,  wherein  I  find  your 
tender  concern  for  OLe,  which  I  can  never  sufficiently  acknowledge. 
Bnt  you  say  the  die  is  not  cast,  and  I  must  now  make  the  best  I 
can  of  what  I  lately  thought  was  the  worst  t!iat  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  thank  God  I  am  more  cheerful  than  I  expected, 
and  comfort  myself  as  I  can  with  this  hope,  thitt  the  providence  of 
God,  to  which  I  have  submitted  my  own  will  in  this  matter,  will 
giacioiuly  aonat  me  to  discharge  in  some  measure,  the  duty  he 
hath  called  me  to.  I  did  not  acquaint  my  good  friend,  who  wrote 
to  70a,  with  all  that  had  passed,  because  it  waa  intended  to  be  a 
Mcrat  which  I  am  sore  is  safe  in  your  hands.  I  only  told  him, 
that  his  Uiyestj  did  not  intend,  as  yet,  to  dispose  of  this  place ; 
bat  when  he  did  lt,I  was  afraid  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  escape, 
^te  Kin^  I  believe,  has  only  acquainted  the  Queen  with  it,  who, 
as  ihe  cams  out  of  the  closet  on  Sunday  laat,  commanded  me  to 
wait  f^xn  hv  after  dinner,  which  I  did ;  and  after  die  ^i&A.  d^ 
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I'seii  about  other  bimaess  (which  was  to  desire  my  opinioo  0 

I  treatise  sent  her  in  maausci'ipt  out  of  Hollaud,  tcadiug  to 

}nci]iatiou  of  our  diSereucee  in  England),  she  told  in«,  that 

I  King  had  with  great  joy  acqiiaintwl  her  with  a  sea-et  con 

I,  whefeoF  she  vras  no  less  glud ;  using  many  gracious 

na,  ftud  confirming  his  Majesty's  promiaea  concerning  my  irii 

I   But  I  am  iicnsible  this  is  an  intolenible  letter,  especially  coiuxn 

;  one's-self.      I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  M'  VaugliUi^ 

siness  ;  iis  soon  as  he  brought  your  Ladyship's  letter  hither  t 

I,  I  wi-ote  immediately  to  Whitehiill,  and  got  the  business  stop' 

I  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  had  written  up  for  some  minister  of 

I  great  town  but  a  small  living  in  that  diocese,  that  it  might  b 

]  bestowed  on  hfm  for  his  pains  in  tliat  great  town.     The  pretcu 

is  fair,  but  if  the  Minister  b  no  better  a.  man  than  the  bishop,  lal 

iure  he  is  not  worthy  of  it.     I  have  been  twice  to  wait  on  n 

Loi'd  Nottingham  aUiut  it,  but  missed  of  him.     Whec  I  ha* 

iiired  farther  into  it,  if  the  thing  be  fit  to  be  done,  I  will  do  a 

I  best  for  M''  Vaughau.     And  I  beg  of  your  Ladyship  to  nuke  I 

I  difficulty  of  commanding  lay  poor  seriice  upon  any  occasion,  for 

always  truly  glad  of  the  opportunity.     I  cnunot  forbe*r  t( 
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IT  of  a  vast  treasure,  who  having  more  than  enough  for  your- 
ire  forc'd  to  ehb  out  upon  your  friends.  You  have  indeed  the 
right  to  give  them,  since  you  have  them  in  propriety ;  but 
are  no  more  mine  when  I  receive  them,  than  the  light  of 
Qoon  can  be  allowed  to  be  her  own,  who  shines  but  by  the 
ion  of  her  brother.  Your  own  poetry  is  a  more  powerful 
pie,  to  prove  that  the  modem  writers  may  enter  into  com- 
>n  with  the  ancients,  than  any  which  Pen'ault  could  produce 
ranee ;  yet  neither  he,  nor  you,  who  are  a  better  critick,  can 
ade  me,  that  there  is  any  room  left  for  a  solid  commendation 
is  time  of  day,  at  least  for  me. 

r  I  undertake  the  translation  of  Virgil,  the  little  which  I  can 
rm  will  shew  at  least,  that  no  man  is  fit  to  write  after  him,  in 
barous  modem  tongue.  Neither  will  bis  machines  be  of  any 
08  to  a  Christian  poet.  We  see  how  ineffectually  they  have 
try'd  by  Tasao,  and  by  Ariosto.  'Tis  using  them  too  dully, 
)  only  make  devils  of  his  gods  :  as  if,  for  example,  I  would 
a  storm,  and  make  use  of  ^^^lus,  with  this  only  difference  of 
ig  him  Prince  of  the  air ;  what  invention  of  mine  would  there 
I  this  t  or  who  would  not  see  Y ii'gil  through  me ;  only  the 
trick  play'd  over  again  by  a  bungling  juggler  %  Boileau  has 
observed,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  in  a  Christian  poem,  for 
to  bring  the  Devil  to  reason.  I  think  I  have  given  a  better 
for  new  machines  in  my  preface  to  Juvenal ;  where  I  have 
eularly  recommended  two  subjects,  one  of  King  Arthur's 
nest  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  of  the  Black  Prince  in  his 
nest  of  Spain.  But  the  Guardian  Angels  of  Monarchies  and 
;domfl  are  not  to  be  touch'd  by  every  hand  :  a  man  must  be 
y  converaant  in  the  Platonick  philosophy,  to  deal  with  them ; 
iierefore  I  may  reasonably  expect  that  no  poot  of  our  age  will 
ime  to  handle  those  machines,  for  fear  of  discovering  his  own 
unoe ;  or  if  he  should,  he  might  perhaps  be  ingrateful  enough 
o  own  me  for  his  benefactour. 

Lfier  I  have  oonfess'd  thus  much  of  our  modem  heroick  poetry, 
mot  but  conclude  with  Mr.  Kymer,  that  our  English  comedy 
'  beyond  any  thing  of  the  Ancients  :  and  notwithstanding  our 
olaritieB,  so  is  our  tragedy.  Sbakspeare  had  a  genius  for  it ; 
w^  knowy  in  spite  of  Mr.  Rymer,  that  genius  alone  is  a 
er  Tuiue  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  than  all  other  qualifications  ^^V. 
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ether.  You  eee  irhat  success  this  learned  critick  has  foun' 
I  world,  after  hia  blaspheming  Sbakspeare.  Almost  all 
faults  which  he  has  discover'd  are  truly  there  ;  yet  who  will 
Mr.  RjTner,  or  not  read  Shakapeare  1  For  my  own  part  I 
Mr.  Kymer's  learning,  but  I  detest  his  ill-nature  and  his  arrogvMO 
I  indeed,  and  auch  as  I,  have  reason  t«  1>B  afraid  of  him,  twi 
Shakspeare  has  not, 

Thei*  ie  another  part  of  poetry,  in  which  the  English   awml 

I  almost  upon  an  equal  foot  with  the  Ancients;  and  it  is  that  whick 
we  call  Pindarique;  introduced,  but  not  perfected,  by  our  fsnuw 
Mr.  Cowley  r  and  of  this.  Sir,  you  are  ceitainly  one  of  the  great«(t 
masters.  You  have  the  suhhmity  of  sense  as  well  as  sound,  and 
know  how  far  the  boldness  of  a  poet  muy  lawfully  ext«nd.  I 
could  wish  you  would  cultivata  this  kind  of  Ode ;  aB<l  reduce  it 

I  either  to  the  same  meiutui-os  which  Pindar  used,  or  give  new 
measures  of  your  own.  For,  as  it  ia,  it  looks  like  a  vast  track  of 
land  newly  discover'd :  the  soil  ie  wonderfully  fruitful,  but  nn- 
manur'd ;  overstock'd  with  iuhahitanta,  but  almost  all  fiara^n 
without  lawa,  arts,  arms,  or  policy. 

I  remember,  i)Oor  Nat.  Leo,  who  was  then  upon 
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•  no  reason  to  complain  that  men  of  either  party  shun  my  company. 

'  I  have  never  been  an  impudent  beggar  at  the  doors  of  noblemen  : 

I  my  visits  have  indeed  been  too  rare  to  be  unacceptable ;  and  but 

I  JQSt  enough  to  testifie  my  gratitude  for  their  bounty,  which  I  have 

^  fkequently  received,  but  always  unasked,  as  themselves  will  witness. 

I  have  written  more  than  I  needed  to  you  on  this  subject ;  for 

I  dare  say  you  justifie  me  to  your  self.     As  for  that  which  I  first 

intemded  for  the  principal  subject  of  this  letter,  which  is  my  firiend's 

pMBion  and  his  design  of  marriage,  on  bettei*  consideration  I  have 

ehasg'd  my  mind :  for  having  had  the  honour  to  see  my  dear  friend 

Wydberly's  letter  to  him  on  that  occasion,  I  find  nothing  to  be 

added  or  amended.     But  as  well  as  I  love  Mr.  Wycherly,  I  confess 

I  love  my  self  so  well,  that  I  will  not  shew  how  much  I  am  in- 

ferioor  to  him  in  wit  and  judgment,  by  undertaking  anything  after 

him.     There  is  Moses  and  the  Prophets  in  his  council.    Jupiter 

and  Jnno,  as  the  poets  tell  us,  made  Tiresias  their  umpire  in  a 

certain  merry  dispute,  which  fell  out  in  heaven  betwixt  them. 

'Hresias,  you  know,  had  been  of  both  sexes,  and  thei'efore  was  a 

proper  judge ;  our  friend  Mr.  Wycherly  is  full  as  competent  an 

arbitrator :  he  has  been  a  bachelor,  and  marry'd  man,  and  is  now  a 

widower. 

Yirgil  says  of  Ceneus, 

None  vir,  nunc  foemina,  Ceneus, 
Bursus  et  in  veterem  fate  revoluta  figuram. 

Yet  I  suppose  he  will  not  give  any  large  commendations  to  his 
middle  state :  nor  as  the  sailor  said,  will  be  fond  after  a  ship- 
wrack  to  put  to  sea  again.  If  my  friend  will  adventure  afler  this^. 
I  can  but  wish  him  a  good  wind,  as  being  his,  and 

My  dear  Mr.  Dennis 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  most  faithful  Servant 

John  Dryden. 


XOIII. 

Mils  Thomas  was  the  daughter  of  a  barrister,  and  had  be- 
come aoquunted  with  Dryden  by  sending  him  some  of  her  verses 
tiiat  she  might  have  his  opinion  on  them.  Though  labouring 
wider  a  complication  of  diseases  and  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
iJbe  old  poet  politely  replied  in  words  of  high  praise.    Tn^  loV 
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lowinj^  wag  written  withiu  three  montlis  of  his  death.  It  would 
hnve  heen  well  Imd  '  Corinna,'  as  he  galldtitly  called  her,  ttlwajs 
remembered  bis  wise  andeoleiun  words. 

John  Bryden  to  Elizabeth  Tliomai. 

November,  16 
Madam, — Tho  great  desire  which  I  observe  in  you  t 
well,  and  those  good  parts  which  God  Almighty  and  Nature  h 
bestow'd  on  you,  make  me  not  to  doubt,  that  by  t 
study,  and  the  reading  of  the  best  authors,  you  ma 
iniatreas  of  poetry.     'Tis  an  unprofitable  art,  to  those  who  j 
it ;  but  you,  who  write  only  for  yoixe  diversion,  may  pass  3 
hours  with  pleaaure  in  it,  and  without  prejudice  ;  always  a 
(lis  I  know  yon  will,)  the  licence  which  Mi-s.  Behn  allowed  hei 
of  writing  loosely,  and  giving,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  aay  so,  1 
Hcaudatl  to  the  modesty  of  her  aes..     I  confess,  I  :im  the  last  n 
who  ought,  in  justice,  to  arraign  her,  who  have  been  my  a 
much  a  libertine  in  most  of  my  poems;  which  I  should  be  1 
oontent«d  I  had  time  either  to  purge,  or  to  see  them  fairly  b 
But  this  I  need  not  a&y  to  you,  who  are  too  well  bom,  and  t 
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XCIV. 

'  The  unquestioned  founder  of  the  analytical  philosophy  of 
mind/  for  so  John  Stuart  Mill  dubhed  John  Locke,  was  no  mere 
grave  peychologist,  but  a  rather  facetious  companion  who 
believed  implicitly  in  La  Rochefoucauld's  maxim  that  '  gravity 
18  a  mystery  of  the  body  invented  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the 
mind.  It  was  an  article  of  faith  with  the  author  of  the '  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding/ that  in  order  properly  to  employ  apart 
of  this  life  in  serious  occupations  it  is  necessary  to  devote  another 
part  to  entertaining  pastimes.  There  is  much  m  Locke's  familiar 
correspondence  that  oetrays  a  vein  of  pleasantry  and  a  courtler- 
lika  demeanour  which  explains  his  popularity  among  friends. 

John  Locke  to  Lady  Calverley, 

1703. 

V^ilAtn^ — ^Whatever  reason  you  have  to  look  on  me,  as  one  of 
the  alow  men  of  London,  you  bave  this  time  given  me  an  excuse 
for  being  so ;  for  you  cannot  expect  a  quick  answer  to  a  letter, 
whidi  took  me  ap  a  good  deal  of  time  to  get  to  the  beginning  of  it. 
I  tuned  and  turned  it  on  every  side ;  looked  at  it  again  and  again, 
mt  the  top  of  every  page ;  but  could  not  get  into  the  sense  and 
■eeret  of  it,  till  I  applied  myself  to  the  middle. 

Yon,  """i'^inf^,  who  are  acquainted  with  all  the  skill  and  methods 
of  the  ancientB,  have  not,  I  suppose,  taken  up  with  this  hiero- 
glyphioal  way  of  writing  for  nothing ;  and  since  you  were  going  to 
put  into  yonr  letter  things  that  miglit  be  the  reward  of  the  highest 
merity  yoa  would,  by  this  mystical  intimation,  put  me  into  the  way 
of  Tirtne,  to  deserve  them. 

Bot  whatever  your  ladyship  intended,  this  is  certain,  that,  in 
the  best  words  in  the  world,  you  gave  me  the  greatest  humiliation 
imaginable.  Had  I  as  much  vanity  as  a  pert  citizen,  that  sets  up 
as  a  wit  in  his  parish,  you  have  said  enough  in  your  letter  to  content 
me ;  and  if  I  could  be  swoln  that  way,  you  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  blow  me  up,  and  make  me  the  finest  gaudy  bubble  in 
the  world,  as  I  am  painted  by  your  colours.  I  know  the  emperors 
of  the  East  8ii£^  not  strangers  to  appear  before  them,  till  they  are 
dressed  up  out  of  their  own  wardrobes ;  is  it  so  too  in  the  empire 
of  wit  1  and  most  you  cover  me  with  your  own  embroidery,  that  1 
may  be  a  fit  object  for  your  thoughts  and  conversation  ?  This^ 
i^mA»xt%^  may  suit  your  greatness,  but  doth  not  at  all  satisfy  \ii^ 
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ambition.  Ho,  who  baa  once  flattered  Iiiuself  with  the  hopM 
your  friendship,  knows  not  the  true  value  of  things,  if  he  a 
content  himself  with  these  splendid  oraaiuents, 

Ax  BDon  as  I  had  read  your  letter,  1  looked  in  nij  gluaa,  felt  I 
pulse,  and  sighed ;  for  I  found,  in  neither  of  those,  the  pronuBtf 
thirty  years  to  come.  For  at  the  rate  1  have  hitherto  ad' 
:ind  at  tho  diatance,  1  see,  by  this  eomphmental  way  of  treatuica 
I  still  am,  I  shall  not  have  time  enough  in  this  world  to  get  I 
you,  I  do  not  mean  to  the  place  where  you  now  see  the  pa 
elevated,  as  you  say,  5i  degrees.  A  post-horse,  or  a  coach,  wgal 
<jiiickly  carry  me  thither.  But  when  shall  we  he  at^iitiinted  i 
this  rate  ?  Is  that  happiness  reserved  to  be  conipleted  by  & 
gossiping  howl,  at  yoar  granddaughter's  lying-in  ? 

If  I  were  sore  that,  wheo  you  leave  this  dirty  place,  I  ghoul 
meet  you  in  the  same  star  where  you  are  to  shine  next,  and  Mi 
you  woiild  then  admit  me  to  your  con\-ersiition,  I  might  perhi 
iiave  a  little  more  patience.  But,  methinks,  it  is  much  better' 
be  sure  of  something,  than  to  be  put  off  to  expectations  of  go  toil 
uncertainty.  If  tbero  be  different  elevations  of  the  pole  here,  lb 
keep  you  .it  so  ijreat  a   distance  from   those  who   languish 
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4he8e  are  no  arguments  to  you,  who  carry  your  own  satisfaction, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  worlds  always  about  you.     I  would  be 
glad  you  would  think  of  putting  all  these  up  in  a  coach  and 
;.  bringing  them  this  way. 

For  though  you  should  be  never  the  better ;  yet  there  be  a  great 
;  nrnny  here  that  would,  and  amongst  them 

The  humblest  of  your  Ladyship's  servants 

John  Locke. 

XCV. 

I  Sir  Isaac  Newton  found  time  for  a  good  deal  of  correspond- 

ence with  members  of  foreign  and  English  Universities,  notably 
with  the  learned  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Cambridge ;  but  his  letters  are 
for  the  most  part  long,  and  attain  the  dimensions  and  form  of 
scientific  tracts.  The  following  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  lew  shorter  epistles. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  EicJuird  Bentley. 

Cambridge:  February  11, 1603. 

Bfr, — The  Hypothesis  of  deriving  the  frame  of  the  world  by 
nifchanifial  principles  from  matter  evenly  spread  through  the 
heaTens  being  inconsistent  with  my  system,  I  had  considered  it 
very  little  before  your  letters  put  me  upon  it,  and  therefore  trouble 
you  with  a  line  or  two  more,  if  this  come  not  too  late  for  your  use. 
^  In  mj  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal  rotations  of  the  Planets 
oould  not  be  derived  from  gravity,  but  required  a  divine  power  to 
impreBB  tlram.  And  though  gravity  might  give  the  Planets  a 
motion  of  descent  towai*ds  the  sun,  either  directly  or  with  some 
little  obliquity,  yet  the  transverse  motions  by  which  they  revolve 
in  their  several  orbs  i-equired  the  Divine  Arm  to  impress  them 
according  to  the  tangents  of  their  orbs.  I  would  now  add,  that 
the  Hypothesis  of  matters  being  at  first  evenly  spread  through 
the  heavens  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  with  the  Hypothesis  of 
innate  gravity,  without  a  supernatural  power  to  reconcile  them,  and 
therefore  it  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate  gravity,  it's 
impowible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  and 
atan  to  fly  up  from  them,  and  become  evenly  spread  throughout 
tbeheaveDB,  without  a  supematnral  power;  and  certainly  that 
whidb  cui  never  be  hereafter  without  a  supernatural  power,  could 
be  hentofere  without  the  same  power. 
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Yon  queried  whether  matter  evenly  sprend  throitghoat  & 
space,  of  Bomo  other  figure  than  spherical,  vrould  not, 
Aovra  towards  a  central  body,  cause  that  body  to  be  of  tfas  a 
figure  with  the  whole  space;  and  I  answered,  Yea.     But  in 
answer  it  is  to  l>e  supposed  that  the  matter  descends  directly  do** 
wanls  to  that   body,  and  that  that  body  baa  uo  diurnal   robttkl 
This,  Sir,  is  all  that  I  would  add  to  my  former  letters. 

I  am,  Your  most  humble  Semutt, 

la.  'Smrrea, 


XCTl. 

The  following' Quihen tic  report  of  the  elocution  of  the  rebel- 
lious son  of  Cbnrles  11.  and  Lucy  Wallets,  whs  written  by  nna 
of  the  '  Seven  Bishops.'  An  acknowlerigroent  of  tho  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  ill^timocy  bad  been  previously  made  in  two  pnl^ 
lie  official  declnrationB  Sy  hie  father.as  well  as  lo  James  11.  by 
the  Duke  himself.  It  will  be  seen  that  Momuouth  remaiiwd 
headstrong  and  obstinate  lo  the  last  mooient  of  his  life. 
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ue  miut  die  the  next  morning.  The  two  Bishops  sate  up  in  his 
liamber  all  night,  and  watched  while  he  slept.  In  the  morning 
fj  hiB  Majesty's  order,  the  Lords  Privy-Seal  and  Dartmouth 
nronght  him  idso  D'  Tennison  and  D*^  Hooper.  All  these  were 
rith  him  till  he  died.  They  got  him  to  own  the  King's  title  to  the 
sown,  and  to  declare  in  writing  that  the  last  King  told  him  he 
ras  never  married  to  his  mother,  and  by  word  of  mouth  to  acknow- 
odge  bis  invasion  was  sin ;  but  could  never  get  him  to  confess  it 
ras  a  rebellion.  They  got  him  to  own  that  he  and  Lady  Harriot 
l^entworth  had  lived  in  all  points  like  man  and  wife,  but  they 
omld  not  make  him  confess  it  was  adultery. 

He  acknowledged  that  he  and  his  Duchess  were  married  by  the 
KW  of  the  land,  and  therefore  his  children  might  inherit,  if  the 
Cing  pleased.  But  he  did  not  consider  what  he  did  when  he 
(uariedher.  He  confessed  that  he  had  lived  many  years  in  all  sorts 
€  debauchery,  but  said  he  had  repented  of  it,  asked  {mrdon,  and 
kmbted  not  that  Grod  had  forgiven  him.  He  said  that  since  that 
ime  he  had  an  affection  for  Lady  Harriot,  and  prayed  that  if  it 
pleasing  to  God,  it  might  continue,  otherwise  that  it  might 
;  and  God  heard  his  prayer.  The  affection  did  continue,  and 
he  doubted  not  it  was  pleasing  toGrod;  and  that  thi^ 

a  maxriage,  their  choice  of  one  another  being  guided  not  by 
Bsty  but  bj  judgment  upon  due  consideration. 

Tliey  endeavoured  to  shew  him  the  falsehood  and  mischievous- 
iflSB  of  this  enthusiasticall  principle.  But  he  told  them  it  was  his 
ipiiuoii,  and  he  was  fully  satisfied  in  it.  After  all,  he  desired  them 
D  give  him  the  communion  next  morning.  They  told  him  they 
xrald  not  do  it,  while  he  was  in  that  error  and  sin.  He  said  he  was 
orry  for  it. 

The  next  moruing,  he  told  them  he  had  prayed  that  if  he  was 
n  an  error  in  that  matter  God  would  convince  bim  of  it,  but  God 
lad  not  convinced  him,  and  therefore  he  believed  it  was  no  eiTor. 

When  he  was  upon  the  scaffold,  he  professed  liimself  a  Protes- 
■nt  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  told  him  he  could  not  be 
D^  if  he  did  not  own  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  in  the 
wint  of  non-resistance,  and  if  he  persisted  in  that  enthusiastic 
He  said  he  could  not  help  it,  but  yet  he  approved  the 
of  the  diorch  in  all  other  things.  He  then  spoke  to  the 
0oplB^  In  TJndication  of  the  lady  Harriot,  saying  she  waa  «i^oin«XL 

L 
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of  great  honour  and  Tirtue,  a  religious  gmlly  lady  (tlie 
■winds).  Tiiey  told  him  of  hia  living  in  adultery  with  her.  Hb  tw^ 
nt).  For  thcso  two  yearalast  past  he  hud  not  lived  in  any  sin  tbt 
ho  knew  of;  and  that  he  had  never  wronged  any  person,  and  tiat 
he  was  Biife  w^hi'n  fae  died  to  go  to  Ood,  and  therefore  he  did  out 
t'l.'nr  death,  which  (lie  said)  they  might  see  in  hia  face.  Then  tiw 
prayed  for  hira,  and  he  knelt  down  and  joined  with  them  Aft« 
all  they  had  a  short  prayer  for  the  Icing,  at  which  he  pa\ised,  Inl 
at,  last  said  Amen. 

He  spoke  to  the  headsman  to  see  he  did  hL*)  hualness  well,  imd 
not  use  him  aa  he  did  the  Lord  Kussell,  to  give  him  two  or  tin* 
(strokes  ;  for  if  he  did,  he  should  not  he  able  to  lie  still  without  tnro- 
iug.  Then  he  gave  the  esecutioner  6  giiineajs,  and  4  to  one  Marahill. 
a  servant  of  Sir  T.  Armstrong's  that  attended  him  with  the  Kiog'i 
leave;  desiring  Marshall  to  give  them  the  eiecutioner  if  he  did 
ilia  work  well,  and  not  otherwise.  He  gave  thia  Uarshall  ova 
night  his  ring  and  watch;  and  now  he  gave  him  hig  case  of  [cck- 
teeth :  all  for  Lady  Harriot,  Then  he  laid  himself  down ;  and 
upon  the  sign  given,  the  headsman  gave  a  lij;ht  sthike,  at  whidi 
he  looked  him  in  the  face  ;  then  he  laid  liim  down  agitin.  and  ilia 
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inocent  a  diversion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  healthful ;  and,  as 
alen  rightlj  ohserves,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  toothache, 
le  constant  persecutor  of  old  ladies.  Secondly^  tohacco,  though  it 
>  a  heathenish  weed,  it  is  a  great  help  to  Christian  meditations ; 
hich  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  recommends  it  to  your  parsons, 
B  generality  of  whom  can  no  more  write  a  sermon  without  a  pipe 
their  mouths,  than  a  concordance  in  their  hands ;  besides,  every 
pe  you  break  may  serve  to  put  you  in  mind  of  mortality,  and 
aw  you  upon  what  slender  accidents  man's  life  depends.  I  knew 
diiwCTiting  minister  who,  on  fast-days,  used  to  mortify  upon  a 
xnp  of  beef,  because  it  put  him,  as  he  said,  in  mind  that  all  flesh 
is  grass;  but,  I  am  sure,  much  more  is  to  be  learnt  from 
bacoo.  It  may  instruct  you  that  riches,  beauty,  and  all  the 
ories  of  the  world,  vanish  like  a  vapour.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  pretty 
aything.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  it  is  fashionable,  at  least  'tis  in  a 
ir  way  of  becoming  so.  Cold  tea,  you  know,  has  been  a  long 
bile  in  reputation  at  court,  and  the  gill  as  naturally  ushers  in  the 
pe,  as  the  sword-bearer  walks  before  the  lord  mayor. 


XOVIII. 

The  brief  life  of  Otway  waa  embittered  by  his  unrequited 
passion  for  Mrs.  (Miss)  Barry,  the  famous  actress,  for  whom  he 
wrote  all  those  priDcipal  parts  in  his  successive  plays  which 
were  admitted  to  become  her  genius  the  best  of  any.  She  kept 
him  in  sospenae  for  seven  years,  unwilling  to  marry  or  to  dismiss 
him,  to  lose  his  services  as  a  playwright  or  to  accept  him  as  a 
lover.  The  following  letter  was  probably  written  at  the  close 
of  this  period,  in  1682,  when  the  brilliant  success  of  '  Venice 
Presenred '  had  made  him  the  first  tragic  poet  and  her  the  first 
tragic  actress  of  that  age. 

Thomas  Otway  to  Madam  Barry, 

[1682.] 

Could  I  see  yon  without  passion,  or  be  absent  from  you  withouw 
ain,  I  need  not  beg  your  pardon  for  thus  renewing  my  vows  that 
lore  yon  more  than  health,  or  any  happiness  here  or  hereafter. 
Hverything  yon  do  is  a  new  charm  to  me,  and  though  I  have 
iDguished  for  seven  long  tedious  years  of  desire,  jealously  despair- 
ag,  yet  every  minute  I  see  you,  I  still  discover  something  new  and 
hetwitofaing.  Consider  how  I  love  you ;  what  would  I  not 
or  mteiprifle  for  you)     I  must  have  you  mme,  or  \  ^"oi 

l2 
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miserable,  luid  not'tiiDg  but  kuoniug  which  shall  be  the  Iiappjr 
can  miike  the  reet  ot  lay  years  that  are  to  come  tolerable. 
me  a  word  oi  two  of  comfort,  or  resolve  never  to  look  with 
goodness  od  me  more,  for  1  cntmot  bear  a  kind  look   and  ttlt 
it  a  cruel  denial.     This  minute  my  heart  aches  for  you;  and,  if i 
cannot  have  a  right  in  youra,  1  wish  it  would  ache  till  I  ceni 
complain  to  you  no  longer, 

Kemembei;  pool  Otwsj. 


XOIX. 

Mr.  Ralph  Thoresbv,  F.R.S.,  was  a  great  eoUectot  of  eobu 
and  maauBci-ipta,  and  his  antiquarian  museum,  traa  consideied 
aloinat  the  best  prirute  oae  in  Enc-laud.  &«  an  anbquaiun 
littirateur  be  was  able  to  leod  much  help  to  his  friends,  aotablv 
Strype,  t.'alatny,  and  Hearne,  in  the  course  uf  tlieir  difleieu't 
publicalJonB.  Two  volumes  of  coireapotidancc  frum  literal^ 
men  to  Tliotevby  are  publisbcd,  hom  whicli  a  single  Bpecimen 
is  extracted.  It  is  an  eloquent  protest  ugainat  the  unbounded 
iniliiGQce  of  bitby  lucre. 
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ily  opens  their  opticSi  and  shows  them  the  way  to  slavery  and 
Uy. 

The  generality  of  mankind  are  its  slaves  and  vassals,  and  it 
takes  more  conqueets  than  powder  and  bullet.  Let  you  and  me 
eep  oat  of  its  reach,  lest  we  become  captives  to  its  power  and 
ipremacy,  lose  our  liberties  and  freedoms,  and  tuim  idolaters  in 
or  declining  years,  as  too  many  have  done.  As  ^et,  I  hope  we 
re  pretty  free,  and  secure  from  its  insults.  Let  us  stand  upon 
or  guard,  and  rather  conquer  than  yield  to  its  force  and  power ; 
»r  it  useth  all  its  prisoners  like  galley-slaves,  and  keeps  them  in  a 
erpetoal  drudgery;  it  is  an  idolater  in  the  Indies,  a  Jew  all  the 
orld  over,  a  Mahometan  at  Constantinople,  a  false  Christian  at 
lome,  and  every  thing  in  Great  Britain ;  what  it  is  at  Leeds  your 
wldermen  can  telL  I  am  sure  it  has  iittle  footing  at  Barwick, 
'here  we  are  all  poor  Palatines  and  Camisars,  Le.  hardly  with  % 

lirU 

Adieu,  my  friend.     I  am 

Your's  more  than  gold's. 


C. 

To  Lawrence  Hyde,  created  Earl  of  Rochester  in  1682,  Nell 
Gwynne  caused  to  be  dictated  (for  '  the  indiscreetest  and  wildest 
of  creatures '  could  not  write  herself)  this  sprightly  and  vulgar 
letter,  which  is  published  in  the  *  Camden  Miscellany '  from  Mr. 
litems  collection  of  autographs.  An  editorial  note  says,  '  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  composition  more  characteristic 
both  in  style  and  contents  than  this  most  singular  effusion.' 

NeU  Gvyynne  to  Latorence  Hyde, 

[Probably  1678.] 
Pray  Deare  M"  Hide  forgive  me  for  not  writeing  to  you  before 
ow  for  the  reasone  is  I  have  bin  sick  thre  months  and  sinse  I 
doovered  I  have  had  nothing  to  intertaine  you  withall  nor  have 
othlng  now  worth  writing  but  that  I  can  holde  no  longer  to  let 
tm  know  I  never  have  ben  in  any  com  panic  wethout  drinking 
oar  health  for  I  love  you  with  all  my  soule.  The  Pel  Mel  is 
ow  to  me  a  dismale  plase  sinse  I  have  uterly  lost  S^  Car  Scupe 
erer  to  be  reoovrd  agane.     Mrs  Knights  *  Lady  mothers  dead  <fe 

>  ICn.  Knighty  a  rival  of  Nell  Qwynne's  at  the  Court  of  Charles  IL 


«ro  are  a  goemg  to 
wiiithall  &  my  lady  Harvie.     The  king  r 
you.     now  lets  talke  of  state  affairs,  for  we 
cunningly  as  now  for  we  dont  know  whethe 
or  war,  but  I  am  for  war  and  for  no  othei 
may  come  home.     I  have  a  thousand  merr 
make  her  write  um  <fe  therefore  you  must  tak( 
£;ood  bye.    your  most  loveing  obedunt  faithfi 


CI. 

From  his  house  at  the  comer  of  Southa 
site  of  the  present  British  Museum,  Sir  Han 
his  ffreat  friend  Ray  with  books,  specimens,  a 
intelligence  which  could  be  of  service  to  him 
observations.  It  is  strange  to  find  in  the  last  y 
teenth  century  such  a  spectacle  as  this  tiger-fig 
nised  by  the  4lUe  of  London. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  John  Ra 

London : 
Sir, — This  day  a  large  tiger  was  baited  by 
after  anotiier.     The  first  dog  he  killed ;  the 
for  him,  and  sometimes  he  had  the  better,  som 
the  battle  was  at  Lust  drawn.  «'»''  -'" 
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in  the  middle  of  a  large  cockpit.     The  owner  got  about 

Cor  this  ahow,  the  best  seats  being  a  guinea,  and  the  worst  five 

The  tiger  usisd  his  paws  very  much  to  cuff  his  adversaries 

^kud  sometimes  would  exert  his  claws,  but  not  often,  using 

^s  most,  and  aiming  at  under  or  upper  sides  of  the  neck, 

wounds  are  dangerous.     He  had  a  fowl  given  him  alive, 

^^ii,  by  means  of  his  feet  and  mouth,  he  very  artfully  first 

^^^  and  then  eat ;  the  feathers,  such  as  got  into  his  mouth, 

^  troublesome.     The  i-emainders  of  his  drink  in  which  he  has 

!^^  is  said  by  his  keeper  to  kill  dogs  and  other  animals  that 

^^  after  him,  being  by  his  foam  made  poisonous  and  ropy.     I 

'l^  you  will  pardon  this  tedious  narration,  because  I  am  apt  to 

"^^^^  it  is  very  rare  that  such  a  battle  happens,  or  such  a  fine  tiger 

*  8^80  here. 

I  am,  &C. 

on. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  the 
invasion  of  literature  by  politics.  Pamphlets  and  lampoons 
were  the  chief  weajpons  of  political  warfeure,  and  each  poUtical 
party  had  its  special  champions.  This  letter  refers  to  Daniel 
I)e  Foe's  acceptance  of  an  engagement  to  write  for  the  Earl  of 
TfailifAT  The  most  fertile  author  of  his  day,  De  Foe  had  always 
been  an  ardent  polemicist,  both  in  prose  and  doggrel ',  and  his 
hatred  of  the  Stuarts  and  predisposition  to  Dissent  kept  his  pen 
continually  employed  against  Tones  and  Churchmen,  and  exposed 
him  to  nunous  fines,  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory. 

At  the  late  age  of  nfty-eight  he  forsook  political  tripotage^ 
and  began  to  write '  Robinson  Crusoe/  and  the  novels  which  huvo 
immortalised  him. 

Daniel  De  Foe  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 

April  6, 1705. 

My  Lord, — I  most  humbly  thank  your  Lordship,  for  expres- 
ions  of  your  favour  and  goodness  which  I  had  as  little  reason  to 
opect  from  your  Lordship  as  I  have  capassity  to  merit. 

My  Lord  Treasurer  has  frequently  expressed  himself  with  con- 
em  on  my  behalf,  and  M'  Secretary  EEarley  the  like ;  but  I,  my 
!iOrd,  am  Uke  the  Cripple  at  the  Fool ;  when  the  moment  bap- 
len'd,  no  man  was  at  hand  to  put  the  wretch  into  the  water  :  and 
ay  talent  of  flollicitation  is  absolutely  a  Cripple,  and  unquallifyed 
ohelpitsell 
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I  wiRh  yonr  Lordship  could  imdeTstand  by  my  imperfect  9 
pression  the  sense  1  have  of  jour  unexpected  goodness  in  mentioi 
ing  me  to  my  Lord  Treasurer.  I  could  be  very  well  pleased  4 
wait  till  your  merit  and  the  Nation's  want  of  you  shall  place  yoB 
Ixirdsliip  in  that  part  of  the  Publick  nfihires,  where  I  might  OW 
any  benefitt  I  shall  receive  from  it,  to  your  goodness,  and  might  V 

I  able  to  act  aometliing  for  your  service,  aa  well  as  that  of  ft 
Publick.  My  Lord,  the  proposail  your  Iiordship  waa  ple&s'd  I 
make  by  my  brother  the  bearer,  is  exceeding  pleas&ot  to  me  t 

I  perform,  as  well  as  usefull  to  be  done,  agi-eeable  to  e%-©iy  thing  (I 
maiiiterly  geoius  of  your  Loi-dsbip  has  pi-odnc'd  in  this  age ;  bnt  a, 

I  missfottune  m,  the  bearer,  whose  bead  is  not  that  way,  haa  gifa 
me  so  imjterfect  an  account,  that  makes  me  your  Lordship's  HM 
humble  petitioner  for  some  hints  to  ground  my  observationB  npOB 
I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  design  of  Unit  act,  not  knowiitf  i 
had  such  a  noble  oiiginatl.  Fardon  my  importunate  appUcatiool 
your  Lordship  for  some  bints  of  the  substance  and  design  of  th 
act,  and  if  your  Loi-ilship  please  the  names  again  of  so 
which  my  dull  messenger  forgott,  and  which  your  Lordship 
to  this  head. 
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I  forbear  to  divert  your  more  serious  thoughts,  which  particu- 
lars I  humbly  thank  your  Lordship  for  the  freedom  of  access  you 
■^•ei*e  pleased  to  give  my  messenger,  and  am  extreamly  ambitious  of 
listing  myself  under  your  Lordship,  in  that  cause,  in  which  your 
Lordship  was  allwayes  embarkt,  viz,  of  Truth  and  Liberty, 

I  am, 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
Your  Lordship's 
Most  humble  and  obed*  Serv*, 

D.  Foe. 


cm. 

This  letter  of  thanks  is  iu  Do  Foe's  best  manner. 

Daniel  De  Foe  to  Ots  Earl  of  Halifax. 

[1705.] 

Pardon  me  my  Lord, — If  to  a  man  that  has  seen  nothing  for 
some  yeares,  but  the  rough  face  of  things,  the  exceeding  goodness 
of  your  Lordship's  discourse  sofbned  me  even  to  a  weakness  I  could 
not  oonoeal. 

"Tia  a  novelty,  my  Lord,  I  have  not  been  usM  to,  to  receive 
obligations  from  persons  of  your  Lordship's  charactt-r  and  merit, 
nor  indeed  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  return  is  a  task  too 
hard  for  me  to  undertake. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  a  plain  and  unpolish'd  man,  and  perfectly  un- 
quallified  to  make  formall  acknowledgements ;  and  a  temper  sour'd 
by  a  series  of  afflictions,  renders  me  still  the  more  awkward  in  the 
received  method  of  common  gi-atitude,  I  mean  the  ceremony  of 

But,  my  Lord,  if  to  b.?  encoui-agM  in  giveing  myself  up  to  that 
servioe  your  Lordship  is  pleas'd  so  mucli  to  overvallue,  if  going  on 
with  the  more  cheerfullness  in  being  useful!  to,  and  promoteing  the 
generall  peace  and  intei'est  of  this  nation,  if  to  the  last  vigorously 
opposeing  a  stupid  distracted  Party,  that  are  for  ruining  them- 
selves rather  than  not  destroy  their  neigh))Our,  if  this  be  to  merit 
so  mnch  regard,  your  Lordship  binds  me  in  the  most  durable  and 
to  me  the  most  pleasant  engagement  in  the  world,  because  'tis  a 
service  that^  with  my  gratitude  to  your  Loi-dship,  keeps  aj\  exeuc^. 
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unison  witli  my  reason,  my  principle,  my  incIinaUon,  and  the  dnf 
every  man  owes  to  his  country,  and  his  posterity. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  Heavenly  bounty  engages  matUdnd,  while  ll 
commands  are  so  far  I'rom  being  grievous,  th&t  at  the  same  til 
we  obey,  wo  promote  our  own  felicity,  and  joyn  the  revrani  I 
the  daty. 

As  to  the  exceeding  bounty  I  have  now  received,  and  % 
your  Lordship  obliges  me  to  reserve  my  acknowledgenienta  of  for 
yet  unknown  benefactor,  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  to  believe  yo( 
Lordship's  favour  to  me  has  at  lea^t  so  much  shure  in  the  condn 
of  it,  if  not  in  the  Hubstance,  that  I  am  pei-snaded  I  cannot  be  n 
oblidged  to  the  donor,  than  to  your  Lordship'  singular 
which  tho'  I  &in  not  deserve,  yet  I  shall  allways  sensibly  r* 
on,  itud  improve.  And  I  should  be  doubly  blest,  if  provido^ 
would  put  it  into  nty  bauds,  to  render  your  Lordship  some  aen 
suited  to  the  sence  I  have  of  your  Lordship's  exCraordinary  (avo 

And  yet  I  am  your  Lordship's  most  humble  petitioner,  tha| 
|>osaible  I  may  know  the  originalls  of  this  munificence,  siire  ti 
Land  that  can  suppose  me  to  merit  so  much  rpgard,  moat  h 
me  fitt  to  bo  trusted  with  tho  knowledge  of  my  bejiefector,  and  t 
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OIV. 

How  perfectly  onmoyed  was  the  famous  Dr.  RicHard  Beat- 
lej — ^how  consdous  of  success,  and  how  thoroughly  he  despised 
hiB  adTersaries,  when  about  to  send  to  press  his  final  repl]^  in 
the  '  Boyle  and  Bentley '  controversy  (the  fiercest  of  the  Ute- 
raiy  contests  of  the  seyenteenth  century),  will  be  seen  in  this 
Ixrief  and  interesting  letter.  He  is  not  merely  intending  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  disputed  authorship  of  the  '  Epistles  of  Phalaris/ 
Dut  to  prove  that  tne  collected  strength  of  Chnstchurch,  Oxford, 
superadded  to  that  of  Dean  Swift,  and  other  scholars,  was  only 
alue  to  assail  him  by  writing  a  '  shallow  book.' 

2)r.  Richard  Bentley  to  John  Evelyn. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge  :  April  21, 1698. 
Honoured  Friend, — ^I  cannot  express  to  yon  how  kindly  I 
neiye  your  Letter ;  and  what  a  trial  of  true  friendship  I  esteem 
,  tliat^  at  that  distance  from  me,  among  the  cry  of  such  as  are 
xicemed  as  a  Party  to  run  me  down,  you  alone  would  stand  up 
nr  me^  and  expect  till  you  heard  alteram  partem^  as  your  inscrip- 
km  well  expresses  it.  As  for  my  friends  that  are  here  upon  the 
pot^  and  can  ask  me  questions,  they  are  long  ago  satisfied  that  the 
)ook  ^  is  not  so  formidable  as  the  authors  of  it  believed  it.  But  I 
m.  content,  nay  desirous,  to  have  it  pass  for  an  unanswerable 
aeoe ;  for  it  will  be  the  more  surprising  and  glorious  to  confute  it ; 
rhidi  (if  you'll  take  my  word  and  keep  my  counsel)  I  shall  do 
irith  that  deamess  and  fulness  in  every  particular,  great  and  little. 
Both  points  of  Learning  and  points  of  Fact,  that  the  authors  will 
be  ashamed,  if  any  shame  can  be  expected  in  them,  after  this  pre- 
lent  Specimen.  I  have  almost  finished  already,  and  near  the  end 
]£  the  month  I  shall  be  a  putting  it  to  the  press ;  for  I  need  not 
nine  months,  as  they  have  had,  to  confute  so  shallow  a  Book,  that 
lias  nothing  in  it,  but  a  little  Wit,  Satire  and  Eaillery,  that  puts  it 
iff  among  half-learned  readers. 

I  am,  yours  affectionately 

Richard  Bentley. 


1  Dr.  Bent  ley's  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fable 
ff  JEsop,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle. 
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To  studenU  of  theology  this  iBttar  will  haTB  b  speciftl  loierwt 
Dr.  LteDtlsy   is  projKiu tiding  to  Atcbtushria  W&ke  bia  plan  fat 

E rf  paring  El  Duw  critical  editioD  of  the  Greek  Testatneat.  DuriiK    | 
inr  jeflra  (iri6-l":JU),  he  laboured  diligentlj  in  collatinir  tiw 
Alexandrine  and  Beia  nianuscript')   in  England  and  in  putting 
foreiKn  MriS.  undbr  cootribulion,  but  for  raaaons,  which  haw    , 
not  been  eatisractorilj  eiplsined,  the  work  woa  never  published, 
although  a  subscription  in  aid  of  it  waa  collected. 

Dr.  Dcnthtj  to  the  Arclihlihop of  CatUerlvry. 

THnit;  College,  Cambridge :  April  10,  l7\tM 
May  it  please  jow'  Grace, — 'Tia  not  only  your  Grace's 
and  general  ehavflct«r,  but  the  particiilftr  knowledgp  1  hmve  of  ^ 
which  encouTftges  me  (c  give  yoii  a  long  letter  about  tboae  xca% 
faahionable  topics.  Religion  and  learning.  Tour  Graee  knows,  «■ 
well  ns  any,  what  an  iilarm  has  been  made  of  late  yenj-ji  with  tte  I 
vast  heap  of  Various  Lections  found  in  MS3.  of  the  Greek  Ted*- 1 
ment.  The  Fupista  have  made  a  greitt  nse  of  them  against  ll«  I 
Protestants,  and  tho  Atheists  against  them,  l)oth.     Thi"!  was  o 
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'  into  the  present  view  and  scheme  that  I  have  of  a  new  edition. 

^pon  some  |wints  of  curiosity  T  colljited  one  or  two  of  St.  P.iurs 

fipi^tlea  with  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  tho  oldest  aud  Ix'st  now  in  the 

^orld  :  I  was  surprised  to  find  sovei-al  transpositions  of  words, 

7  ^*tot  Mills  and  the  other  collatora  took  no  notice  of ;  but  I  soon 

^    *<>iind  their  way  was   to  mark  nothing  but  change  of  words ;  the 

Allocation  and   order  they  entirely  neglected ;  and  yet  at  sight 

'*   -^  diacemed  what  a  new  force  and  beauty  this  new  order  (I  found 

^  the  MS.)  added  to  the  sentence.     Tliis  encoui'aged  me  to  collate 

*Iie  whole  book  over  to  a  letter,  with  my  own  hands.     There  is 

Mother  ]^IS.  at  Paris  of  the  same  ago  and  character  with  this ; 

bat,  meeting  with  worse  usage,  it  was  so  decayed  by  age,  that  five 

Imndred  years  ago  it  served  the  Greeks  for  old  vellum,  and  they 

'Writ  over  the  old  brown  capitals  a  book  of  Ephraim  Syrus ;  but 

"^    10  that  even  now,  by  a  good  eye  and  a  skilful  person,  the  old 

^  writing  may  be  read  under  the  new.     One  page  of  this  for  a 

-  gpedmen  is  printed  in  copper  cut  in  Lamie's  Harmony  of  the 
Evangelists.     Out  of  this,  by  an  able  hand,  I  have  had  above  two 

>  hundred  lections  given  me  from  the  present  printed  Greek ;  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  almost  all  agreed  both  in  word  and 

-  order  with  our  noble  Alexandrian.  Some  more  experiments  in 
other  old  copies  have  discovered  the  same  agreement ;  so  that  I 

\  dare  say,  take  all  the  Greek  Testaments  surviving,  that  are  not 
cecidenial  toith  LcUin  too,  like  our  Beza's  at  Cambridge,  and  that 
aie  a  thousand  years  old,  and  they'l  so  agree  togethei-  that  of  tho 
thirty  thousand  present  Various  Lections  there  are  not  thei'e  found 
two  hundred. 

Tho  Western  Latin  copies  by  variety  of  Translators  without 
public  appointment,  and  a  jumble  and  heap  of  all  of  them,  were 
grown  so  uncertain,  that  scai*ce  two  copies  were  alike ;  which 
obliged  Damasus,  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  employ  St.  Jerom  to 
B^gdlate  the  best-reoeived  translation  of  each  part  of  the  New 
Tealament  to  the  original  Greek ;  and  so  set  out  a  new  edition,  so 
oaatigated  and  corrected.  This  he  declares  in  his  ])rcface  he  did 
ad  Gneeam  tferiiaiem,  <»d  exemplaria  Grieca,  spfl  Vetera ;  and  his 
learning,  great  name,  and  just  authority,  extinguished  all  the  other 
lAtin  venions,  and  has  been  conveyed  down  to  us,  under  the  name 
of  the  Vulgate.  ^Twas  plain  to  me,  that  when  that  copy  came 
first  from  that  great  Father's  hands,  it  must  agree  exactly  with  the 
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most  authentic  Greek  exeiaplara ;  and  if  now  it  could  be 
it  would  be  the  best  test  and  voucher  for  the  true  reading  oat 
several  pretending  ones.  But  when  I  came  to  try  Pope  Cli 
Vulgate,  I  soon  found  the  Greek  of  the  Aleximdriaii  and 
would  by  no  menna  pary.  This  set  me  to  eJcamine  the  Pope's  lAttt 
by  some  MSS.  of  a  thousand  years  old ;  and  the  success  is,  1i»l 
the  old  Greek  copies  and  the  old  Latin  so  exactly  agree  (wLeo  u 
alile  band  discerns  the  raeures  and  the  old  lections  lying  aDdn" 
them),  that  the  pleasure  and  satiafaction  it  gives  me  is  beyond 
esprpssioo. 

Tiie  New  Testament  has  been  under  &  hard  fate  since  th? 
invention  of  printing.  After  the  Complutensea  and  Erasmus,  "■ho 
hiid  but  very  oi'dinary  MSS.  it  has  become  the  property  of  book 
eeilers.  Robert  Stephens's  edition,  set  out  and  regulated  by  him- 
self alone,  is  now  become  the  standard.  That  text  stands,  as  if  w 
apostle  was  his  compositor.  No  heathen  anthor  has  had  ^acb  ill 
fortune. 

Terence,  Ovid,  etc.  for  the  fiirst  century  after  pi-inting,  went 
about  with  twenty  ihoitsand  errors  in  them.  But  when  learned 
men  undertook  them,  and   from  the  oldest   MSS.  set  out  corrvrt 
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{i^e   word  for  word,  and,  what  at  first  amazed  me,  order  for 
rder,  that  no  two  tallies  nor  two  indentures  can  agree  better. 

I  affirm  that  these  so  placed  will  prove  each  other  to  a 
^monstration ;  for  I  alter  not  a  letter  of  my  own  head  without  the 
ithority  of  these  old  witnesses.  And  the  beauty  of  the  compo- 
doQ  (barbarous,  €k>d  knows,  at  present),  is  so  improved,  as  makes 
more  worthy  of  a  revelation,  and  yet  not  one  text  of  consequence 
jured  or  weakened. 

My  Lord,  if  a  casual  fire  should  take  either  his  Majesty's 
l>rar7,  or  the  King's  of  France,  all  the  world  could  not  do  this. 
B  I  have  therefore  great  impulse,  and  I  hope  not  aOcel  to  set 
K>Qt  this  work  immediately,  and  leave  it  as  a  KUfifikiov  to  posterity, 
painst  Atheists  and  Infidels,  I  thought  it  my  duty  and  my  honour 
»  first  acquaint  your  Grace  with  it ;  and  know  if  the  extrinsic 
cpenae  necessary  to  do  such  a  work  compleatly  (for  my  labour  I 
>ckon  nothing)  may  obtain  any  encouragement,  either  from  the 
or  Public. 

I  am,  with  all  duty  and  obedience 

Your  Grace's  most  humble  servant 

Bi.  Bentl^y. 


CVI. 

William  in.  had  promised  Sir  William  Temple  that  Dr. 
Swift  should  have  the  nrst  vacancy  which  might  happen  among 
the  prebends  of  Westminster  or  Canterbury^  and  reference  is 
made  to  this  promise  in  the  following  letter  soliciting  preferment 
at  the  hands  of  Lord  Halifax. 

This  Minister  died  a  year  before  a  vacancy  occurred,  and 
Swift,  who  reaUy  never  enjoyed  the  full  measure  of  Ministerial 
confidence,  was  disappointed.  Most  of  the  future  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  English  aomirers  preferred  to  acknowledge  his  claims 
at  a  distance ;  for  the  partial  welcome  he  received  in  Eng- 
land was  the  natural  result  of  his  patroni^g  airs  and  overbed 
ing  manners. 

Dr,  Swift  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 

Leicester :  January  13, 1709. 

My  Lord, — Before  I  leave  this  place  (where  ill  health  has 
letained  me  longer  than  I  intended)  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
etam  your  Lordship  my  acknowledgments  for  all  yoiu*  favors 
o  me  while  I  was  in  town ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  beg  some 
hare  in  joax  Lordship's  memory,  and  the  continuance  of  your 
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pi'otec'ion.  You  were  pleased  to  promise  me  your  good  off^ 
u[xiu  occasion  ;  which  I  humbly  challenge  in  two  particuLm ;  c 
is  that  yoH  wiU  sometimes  put  my  Lord  President  in  mind  of  c 
the  other  is,  that  your  Lordship  will  duly  ouco  every  year  wist  w 
removeil  to  Engltmd.  Id  the  mean  time,  I  must  take  leeicu 
reproach  your  Loj-dship  for  a  most  inhumau  piece  of  cruelty ;  (or 
I  can  cali  your  extreme  good  usage  of  me  no  better,  since  it  1* 
taught  me  to  hute  the  p!iu»  where  I  am  banished,  and  raised  n; 
thoughts  to  an  imaginatioti,  that  I  might  live  to  be  some  k^ 
usefull  or  entertaining,  if  1  were  permitted  to  live  in  Town,* 
(which  is  the  highest  punishment  on  Pttpiste)  any  where  within  ti 
miles  i-ound  it.  Ton  remember  very  well,  my  Lord,  how  auotlii 
person  of  quality  in  Horace's  time,  used  to  serve  a  sort  1 
fellowii  who  had  disobliged  him  ;  how  he  sent  them  fine  cloatht 
»ni!  money,  which  miBed  their  thoughts  and  their  hopes,  till  ihcM 
were  worn  out  and  spent,  imd  then  they  were  ten  times 
miserable  than  before.  Hao  (go  si  compellar  imaghif,  citiuta  n 
I  could  cite  several  other  passagea  from  the  same  author,  to  Bf 
parpoae ;  find  whatever  is  applyed  to  Mtecenas  I  will  not  thuik 
your    Lordship  for  accepting,  liecause   it   is  what  you    have  bun 
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ill  farther  proYOcation.  In  the  mean  time  I  demand  of  your 
iordship  the  justice  of  believing  me  to  be  with  the  greatest 
Bspect^ 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and 

most  obliged  humble  servant 

JoN.  Swift 

Pray,  my  Lord,  desire  D^  South  to  dy  about  the  fall  of  the 
aa^  for  he  has  a  Prebend  of  Westminister,  which  will  make  me 
our  neigihbor,  and  a  sine-cure  in  the  Country,  both  in  the  Queen's 
ill^  wiiich  my  friends  have  often  told  me  would  fitt  me  extremely ; 
nd  Ibrgive  me  one  word,  which  I  know  not  what  extorts  from  me  -, 
vtA  f£  my  Lord  President  would  in  such  a  juncture  think  me  worth 
ijiiig  any  weight  of  his  Credit,  you  cannot  but  think  me  per- 
that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  compass  :  and  I  have 
sort  of  pretence,  since  the  late  King  promised  me  a  Prebend 
P  'Weatminstery  when  I  petitioned  him  in  pursuance  of  a  recom- 
Modatioii  I  had  from  Sir  William  Temple. 

Pior  the  Bight  Honourable 

tbe  Lord  Halifax,  at  his  House 
in  the  New  Palace-yard  in  Westminster. 
London. 

OVII. 

This  accouot  of  the  French  Abb^  Guiscard's  attempt  to 
aasaannate  Harley  was  written  within  an  hour  or  two  oi  the 
erent  it  describes. 

Dean  Swift  to  Archbishop  King, 

London :  March  8, 1711. 
My  Lord,— I  write  to  your  grace  under  the  greatest  disturb 
nee  d  mind  for  the  public  and  myself.  A  gentleman  came  in 
rhero  I  diiied  this  aftemoon,  and  told  us  Mr.  Harley  was  stabbed, 
ttd  soma  oonfrised  particulars.  I  immediately  ran  to  secretary 
iL  John's  hard  by,  but  nobody  was  at  home ;  I  met  Mrs.  St.  John 
m  her  diair,  who  oould  not  satisfy  me,  but  was  in  pain  about  the 
Moetaiy,  who,  as  she  had  heard,  had  killed  the  murderer.  I  went 
itaa^i  to  Mr.  Barley's  where  abundance  of  people  were  to  inquire. 
[  foi  jouag  Mr.  Harley  to  me :  he  said  his  father  was  asleep,  and 
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>  danger,  aod  tbtn  told  me  the  fiut,  i 


they  Iioped   i 

I'ulite  it  to  your  grace,  Thta  day  tlie  Marquis  de  Guis-catil  »»> 
taken  ii]i  for  high  treason,  by  a  waiTant  of  Mr,  St.  John,  u 
exaioiucd  bcfoi'e  a  Committee  of  Council  in  Mr.  St-  John's  offiai 
where  was  present  the  dukes  of  Ormond,  Buckingham,  Shrewsbtnf, 
eurl  Powlett,  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  St.  John,  and  others.  Dtiru| 
examination,  Mr.  Hariey  observed  Guia-card,  who  stocxl  bebigi 
him,  but  on  one  side,  swearing,  and  looking  disrespectfully.  He  Irid 
tiim  he  ought  to  behave  liinuiclf  better  whUe  he  was  examineal  fs 
such  a  ci'ime.  Guts-card  immediately  drew  a  penknife  out  of  li= 
)5Qcket,  which  he  had  picked  out  of  some  of  the  ofBcea,  and,  reai!.- 
lug  i-ounJ,  sbiblted  him  just  uudcr  the  broaat  a  little  to  the  r\i..\ 
side  ;  but  it  pleased  God  that  the  point  stopped  at  one  of  the  ril . 
and  broke  short  half  an  inch.  Immediately  Mr.  St.  John  ^[8^ 
di-ew  his  swurd,  and  ran  it  into  Guis-canl's  breast.  Five  or  ea 
moi-e  of  the  Council  di'ew  aiid  Stabbed  Guia-card  in  several  places: 
but  the  earl  Powlett  called  out,  for  God's  sake,  to  spare  Guis 
card's  life,  that  he  might  be  made  an  example ;  and  Mr.  St.  Ji^'f 
sword  was  token  fi'om  him  and  bi-oke  ;  and  the  footman  withoni 
I'an  in,  and  lionud  Guis-card,  who  begged  he  might  be  killed  h 
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health,  they  said  she  was  very  well,  only  had  a  little  cold/    We 

«anoeive  the  queen's  reasons  for  not  going  out  might  he  something 

about  this  seizing  of  Guis-card  for  high  treason,  and  that  perhaps 

there  was  some  plot,  or  something  extraordinary.     Your  grace 

must  have  heard  of  this  Guis-card :  he  fled  from  France  for  villanies 

there,  and  was  thought  on  to  head  tin  invasion  of  that  kingdom, 

bat  was  not  liked.     I  know  him  well,  and  think  him  a  fellow  of 

little  consequence,  although  of  some  cunning  and  much  villany. 

We  passed  hy  one  another  this  day  in  the  Mail,  at  two  o'clock, 

an  hour  before  he  was  taken  up ;  and  I  wondered  he  did  not  speak 

to  me. 

I  write  all  this  to  your  grace,  because  I  believe  you  would 

desire  to  know  a  true  account  of  so  important  an  accident ;  and 

Ijesides,  I  know  you  will  have  a  thousand  false  ones ;  and  I  believe 

evecy  material  circumstance  here  is  true,  having  it  from  young 

Mr.  Harley.     I  met  sir  Thomas  Mansel  (it  was  then  after  six  this 

evening,)  and  he  and  Mr.  Prior  told  me  they  had  just  seen  Guis- 

•caid  carried  by  in  a  chair,  with  a  strong  guard,  to  Newgate  or  the 

IVeDByard.     Time  perhaps  will  show  who  was  at  the  bottom  of 

all  this ;  but  nothing  could  happen  so  unluckily  to  England,  at 

thiB  joncture,  as  Mr.  Harley's  death ;  when  he  has  all  the  schemes 

for  the  greatest  part  of  the  supplies  in  his  head,  and  the  parliament 

cannot  stir  a  step  without  him.     Neither  can  I  altogether  forget 

myself,  who,  in  him,  should  lose  a  person  I  have  more  obligations 

to  than  any  other  in  this  kingdom ;  who  has  always  treated  me 

with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  and  never  refused  me  any  favour  I 

asked  for  a  friend ;  therefore  I  hope  your  grace  will  excuse  the 

disorder  of  this  letter.     I  was  intending,  this  night,  to  write  one 

of  another  sort     I  must  needs  say,  one  great  reason  for  writing 

these  particulars  to  your  grace  was,  that  you  might  be  able  to  give 

a  true  account  of  the  fact,  which  will  be  some  sort  of  service  to 

M'  Harley.     I  am  with  the  greatest  respect,  my  lord,  your  grace's 

most  dutiful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

JoNATHAx  Swift 

I  have  read  over  what  I  writ,  and  find  it  confused  and  incorrect, 
which  your  grace  must  impute  to  the  violent  pain  of  mind  I  am 
in,  greater  than  ever  I  felt  in  my  life.  It  must  have  been  the 
utmost  height  of  desperate  guilt  which  could  have  spirited  thA.ti 

M  2 
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wretch  to  such  an  action.  I  have  not  heard  whether  his  wona^ 
are  dangeroiia ;  but  I  pra?  God  he  ma^  recover  to  receive  bit 
reward,  and  thut  we  may  learo  the  hottoin  of  hia  villany. 
not  above  ten  daya  ago  tbat  I  wan  interceding  with  the 
in  his  behalf,  bemuse  I  heard  he  was  juet  starring ;  but  tlie  ttat 
tary  assured  me  he  Lad  -lOOi.^  a-year  pension. 


OVIII. 

Tbis  singularly  impreauve  and  eloquent  letter  was  addrowed 
to  Lord  Oxl'aid  ou  the  occssion  of  the  death  of  his  dau^ter,  the 
MarchioncssofCnnnartben,  after  her  eonCnement  Nov.  20, 1"13, 
oaeA  twontv-eip;ht.  It  doss  far  more  hoBOur  lo  the  givat  Ikiaa 
than  any  of  thora  more  pretentious  fatirical  compositions  which 
are  iu  everybody's  bands,  and  which  have  made  his  name  im- 
mortal. 

Dean  Sim/t  to  Lord-Treasurer  Oxford. 

November  21,  1713. 
My  Lord, — Your  lordship  is  the  person  in  the  world  to  whi 
everybody  ought  to  be  silent  upon  such  an  occiuion  as  this,  whicfc 
miy  to  be  eupported  by  the  greatest  wisdom  and  strength  of 
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tiiat  oonld  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  lady,  and  could  not  single 
ont  one  which  she  did  not  possess  in  as  high  a  perfection  as  human 
nature  is  capable  of.  But  as  to  your  lordship's  own  particular,  as 
it  is  an  inconceivable  misfortune  to  have  lost  such  a  daughter,  so  it 
is  a  possession  which  few  can  boast  of  to  have  had  such  a  daughter. 
I  have  often  said  to  your  lordship  '  That  I  never  knew  any  one  by 
many  d^p:'ees  so  happy  in  their  domestics  as  you  ; '  and  I  affirm  you 
are  so  still,  though  not  by  so  many  d^rees:  from  whence  it  is 
very  obvious  that  your  lordship  should  reflect  upon  what  you  have 
left,  and  not  upon  what  you  have  lost. 

To  say  the  truth,  my  lord,  you  began  to  be  too  happy  for  a 
mortal ;  much  more  happy  than  is  usual  with  the  dispensations  of 
EVovidence  long  to  continue.  You  had  been  the  great  instrument 
of  preserving  your  country  from  foreign  and  domestic  ruin :  you 
have  had  the  felicity  of  establishing  your  family  in  the  greatest 
lasted,  without  any  obligation  to  the  bounty  of  your  prince,  or  any 
indmtiy  of  your  own :  you  have  triumphed  over  the  violence  and 
tamchery  of  your  enemies  by  your  courage  and  abilities  :  and,  by 
tJbe  steadiness  of  your  temper,  over  the  inconstancy  and  caprice  of 
four  Mends.  Perhaps  your  lordship  has  felt  too  much  com- 
plaoeni^  within  yourself  upon  this  universal  success :  and  God 
Almighty,  who  would  not  disappoint  your  endeavours  for  the 
nibliCy  thought  fit  to  punish  you  with  a  domestic  loss,  where  he 
□16W  your  heart  was  most  exposed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
alfilled  his  own  wise  purposes,  by  rewarding  in  a  better  life  that 
ODoellent  creature  he  has  taken  from  you. 

I  know  not,  my  lord,  why  I  write  this  to  you,  nor  hardly  what 
;  mn  uniting.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  from  any  compliance  with  form ; 
t  is  not  from  thinking  that  I  can  give  your  lordship  any  ease.  I 
hink  it  was  an  impulse  upon  me  that  I  should  say  something : 
nd  whether  I  shall  send  you  what  I  have  written  I  am  yet  in 

babt. 

Jonathan  Swift. 

CIX. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  among  the 
priiited  letters  ot  Swift.  The  unusual  tenderness  of  its  tone 
may  be  attributed  to  the  great  domestic  calamity  which  the 
writer  was  ahnost  every  hour  fearing  would  befall  himself —the 
deadi  of  Stella. 
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Dean  Swift  to  Mrs.  Moore. 

Deanery  Hoitat :  December  27,  1727. 
Dear  Madam, — Though  I  see  you  seldonier  than  is  agreeable! 
my  inclinations,  yet  you  have  no  friend  in  the  world  that  is  ma 
concerned  for  anything  that  can  affect  your  mind,  your  health,) 
your  fortune ;  I  have  always  bad  the  highest  esteem  for  joi 
virtue,  the  greatest  value  for  your  conversatiOD,  and  the  tnn 
affection  for  your  person ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  heartily  oa 
dole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  so  amiable,  and  (wbat  is  more)] 
favourite  a  child.  Those  are  thenecessftiyconBeqtiencea  of  too  strffl 
attacbmenta,  by  which  we  are  grieving  ooraelves  with  the  death 
those  wo  love,  as  we  must  one  day  grieve  those  who  love  tw  wj 
the  death  of  ourselves.  For  life  is  a  tr^edy,  wherein  wo  sit  as  spl 
tators  awhile,  and  then  act  our  ow^n  part  in  its  self-love,  as  it  is  li 
motive  to  all  our  actions,  so  it  ia  the  sole  cause  of  our  grief.  1] 
dear  person  you  lament  is  by  no  means  an  object  of  pity,  utlwri 
a  moral  or  religious  sense.  Philosophy  always  taught  me  ' 
despise  Itfe,  as  a  most  contemptible  thing  in  itself;  and 
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ature;  with  the  deaih  of  many  friends,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
lOFQ ;  sometimes  with  the  loss  or  diminution  of  our  fortunes, 
rhen  our  infirmitieB  most  need  them ;  often  with  contempt  from 
lie  worldy  and  always  with  neglect  from  it ;  with  the  death  of 
or  most  hopefdl  or  useful  children ;  with  a  want  of  relish  for  all 
rorldly  enjoyments ;  with  a  general  dislike  of  persons  and  things ; 
nd  though  all  these  are  very  natural  effects  of  increasing  years, 
et  they  were  intended  hy  the  author  of  our  heing  to  wean  us  gra- 
Tially  from  our  fondness  of  life,  the  nearer  we  approach  toward 
be  end  of  it.  And  this  is  the  use  you  are  to  make  in  prudence, 
s  well  as  in  conscience,  of  all  the  afiUctions  you  have  hitherto  on- 
ergone,  as  well  as  of  those  which  in  the  course  of  nature  and  provi- 
ence  you  have  reason  to  expect.  May  God,  who  hath  endowed  you 
rith  so  many  virtues,  add  strength  of  mind  and  reliance  upon  his 
lercy,  in  proportion  to  your  present  sufferings,  as  well  as  those  he 
lay  think  fit  to  try  you  with  through  the  remainder  of  your  life. 
fear  my  present  ill  disposition,  bofch  of  health  and  mind,  has 
lade  me  hut  a  sorry  comforter  :  however  it  will  show  that  no  cir- 
omstanoe  of  life  can  put  you  out  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  am,  with 
bie  truest  respect,  esteem,  and  friendship,  dear  Madam,  your  most 
bedient  and  humble  servant, 

JoNAFHAN  Swift. 


OX. 

In  this  letter  which  refers  to  the  writer's  celebrated  party- 
history  entitled  '  The  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Amie's  Keign/ 
Swift  recalls  the  particulars  of  the  quarrels  hetween  Lords 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  in  1 71 3-1 714.  Interesting  historically, 
it  is  scarcely  less  interesting  from  a  Uterary  point  of  view. 
*  There  is/  says  Lord  Stanhope, '  something  very  mournful  and 
affecting  in  tne  tone  of  these  recollections  of  his  friends.'  He 
might  have  added,  and  something  very  charming  in  the  mellow 
beauty  of  the  composition. 

Deem  Swift  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 

June  14, 1737. 
My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  your  lordship, 
ated  April  the  7th  which  I  was  not  prepared  to  answer  until  this 
ime.  Your  lordship  must  needs  have  known  that  the  history  yon 
lention  of  the  '  Four  last  years  of  the  Queen's  Beign,'  was  written 
t  Windsor,  just  apoQ  finishing  the  peace ;  at  which  time  your 
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&l1ier  and  my  lord  Balingbrokc  Iifu]  a  misanderstanding  witb  m 

other  that  was  attended  with  vory  bad  conaequenoea,  Who 
ciuue  to  Ireland  to  take  tb'>i  deunery  (after  the  jieace  was  nwd^ 
could  not  stay  here  above  a  fortuight  being  recalled  by  a  hntidi 
letti^'ra  to  hasten  back,  and  to  iise  njj  endeavotire  in  leooncUi 
those  miniaters.  I  left  them  the  history  you  mention,  whk& 
rfiniahed  at  Windsor,  to  the  time  of  the  peace.  When  I  returned 
iEugland  I  found  their  quarrels  and  coldness  increased.  I  Inbour 
«concile  them  as  much  as  I  wns  able :  I  contrived  to  \m 
D  to  my  lord  Maaham's,  at  St.  James's.  My  lord  and  la 
Uaiihain  left  ua  together.  I  expostulated  with  them  botfa,  b 
could  not  find  any  good  consequences.  I  was  to  go  to  Windi 
next  day  with  my  Lord -treasurer ;  I  pretended  business  that  p 
m1  me :  expecting  they  would  come  to  some.  .  .  ,  But 
followed  them  to  Windsor;  where  my  lord  Bolingbroke  told  I 
that  my  scheme  had  come  to  nothing.  Thinga  went  on  at  the  flU 
rate ;  they  grew  more  estranged  every  day.  My  lord-treasDl 
found  his  credit  daily  declining.  In  May  before  the  queen  di 
I  had  my  last  meeting  with  them  at  my  lord  Masham's.  He  li 
B  together ;  and  therefore  I  spoke  very  freely  to  them  botll  M 
told  them  '  I  would  retire,  for  I  found  all  was  gone.'  Lord  Bol 
broke  whispered  me, '  I  was  in  the  right.'  Tour  lather 
would  do  well.'  I  told  him  '  that  I  would  go  to  Oxford  on 
.Mnce  I  foimd  it  was  imjiossible  to  be  of  any  use.'  I  took 
to  Oxford  on  Monday ;  went  to  a  friend  in  Berkshira 
atayed  until  the  queen's  death ;  an^  then  to  my  station 
■where  I  stayed  twelve  years,  and  never  saw  my  lord  your 
afterward.  They  could  not  agree  about  printing  the  '  History 
the  Four  last  Years : '  and  therefore  I  liavc  kept  it  to  this  til 
when  I  detwmine  to  publish  it  in  London,  to  the  confueion 
all  those  rascals  who  have  a^icuaed  the  queen  and  that  miiust>7' 
making  a  bad  peace;  to  which  that  party  entirely  owes  the 
teatant  succession.  I  was  then  in  the  greatest  trust  and  ooi  ~ ' 
with  your  father  the  lord-treiwuror,  as  well  as 
Solingbroke,  and  all  others  who  bad  part  in  the  admii 
I  bad  all  the  letters  from  the  secretary's  ofGce  dui'ing  tlie  tr«t^ 
|ieaco  ;  out  of  those,  and  what  I  learned  from  the  ministry,  I  fori 
that  history,  which  I  am  now  going  to  publish  for  the  inforauit 
«f  posterity,  and  to  control  the  most  impudent  falt^ebooda  -mi, 
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re  been  published  since.  1  wanted  no  kind  of  materials.  I 
ew  your  father  better  than  you  could  at  that  time;  and  I  do 
fuirtially  think  him  the  most  virtuous  minister  and  the  moet 
'hut  I  ever  remembered  to  have  read  of.  If  your  lordship  has 
I  iirlienhir  circuni stances  that  miiy  fortify  what  I  have  suid  in 
i.istory,  such  as  letters  or  materi*ls,  I  am  content  they  should 
printed  at  the  end  by  way  of  nppendix.  I  loved  my  lord  your 
tier  liPtter  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  although  I  had 

obligation  to  him  on  the  score  of  preferment;  having  been 
vva  Ui  tliis  wretched  kingdom,  to  whicji  I  was  almost  a  stranger, 

his  want  of  power  to  keep  rae  iu  what  I  ought  to  call  my  own 
intry,  although  1  happened  to  be  dropped  here,  and  was  a  year 

before  1  loft  it ;  and,  to  my  sorrow,  did  not  die  before  I  camo 
ik  to  it  again.  I  am  extremely  glad  of  the  felicity  yon  have  in 
jr  alliance  ;  and  desire  to  present  my  most  humble  respects  ba 

lady  Oxford  and  your  ilaughter  the  dnchess.  As  to  the  history, 
i»  only  of  affairs  which  I  know  very  well,  and  had  all  the 
nntages  jiosaible  to  know,  when  you  were  in  some  sort  but  a 
L  One  great  design  of  it  is,  to  do  justice  to  the  ministry  at 
j^^me,  and  to  refute  all  the  objections  agiunst  them,  as  if  they 
^b  deeign  of  bringing  in  popery  and  the  pretender :  and 
^Kf  to  demonstrate  that  the  present  settlement  of  the  crown 
Bpiefiy  owing  to  my  lord  your  father.  I  can  never  expect  to 
I  England  :  I  am  now  too  old  and  too  sickly,  added  to  almost  a 
rpetual  dea&ess  and  ^diness.  I  live  a  most  domestic  life  :  I 
int  nothing  that  is  necessary;  but  I  am  in  a  cursed,  factious, 
prctwud,  miserable  country;  not  made  so  by  nature,  but  by  the 
kviah,  hellish  prindplea  of  an  execrable  prevailing  faction  in  it. 

Farewell,  my  lord.     I  have  tired  you  and  myself.      I  desire 

-.'-n  to  present  my  most  humble  respecis  to  my  lady  Oxford  and 

'illness  your  danghter.      Pray  God   preserve  you  long  and 

I'V  I  I  shall  diligently  inquire  into  your  conduct  fixjm  those 

i>i  will  t^l  me.     You  have  hitherto  continued  right :  let  me  hear 

■»Da  persevere  so.     Your  task  will  not  bo  long ;  for  I  am  not 

^Buditioo  of  health  or  time  to  trouble  this  world,  and  I  am 

^Ksf  weu7  ^  '^  alinwiy ;  and  so  should  be  in  England,  which 

lii.'.ir  i*  foil  OS  corrupt  as  this  poor  eualaveil  country.     1  am,  with 

'  r  ijMrt  lovH  and  respect,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient 

.  lugst  obliged,  kc 

JOKJkTOlLil  %'«\IT.       . 
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Dr.  Jolin  Arbuthnot,  Physician  in  ordinBiy  to  Qoeen  Am 
'        of  the  most  sccompUBhed  wiu  of  our  Augustaa  age, « 


bom  1667.  He  was  the  intjniate  &iend  of  Pope,  Swift,  « 
Boliogbroke,  and  waa  fortimate  in  attaining  the  double  repnl 
tion  of  eminance  in  a  profes^onal  career,  and  a  pUce  of  diatk 
tioQ  among  contempomy  writers  and  wits.  'S&  coDtribnted  I 
abare  of  thoee  squiba  and  political  tnicta  which  marked  t 
parliamentar;  party-warfare  of  the  last  years  of  Queen  Ann 
reign. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  Dean  Stoift. 

Hampstead :  October  4, 17! 
My  Dear  and  Worthy  Friend, — You  have  no  reason  to  j 
among  the  rest  of  your  forgetful  friends;  for  I  wrote  tw 
letter?  to  you,  to  which  I  never  received  one  word  of  answei 
first  was  about  your  health :  the  last  I  eent  a  great  while 
one  De  la  Mar.  I  can  assure  you  with  great  truth  that  i 
your  friends  or  acquaintance  has  a  more  warm  heart  town: 
than  myself.  I  ani  going  out  of  this  troublesome  world ;  & 
amon-  tliu  rest  of  my  h\<:u^  .-li:il!   luve  luy  l;i^t  piMVi.T;-  ai: 
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of  my  Mends,  as  anj  man,  but  the  world,  in  the  main,  dis- 
ses  me ;  and  I  have  too  true  a  presentiment  of  calamities  that 
likely  to  befall  my  country.  However,  if  I  should  have  the 
nness  to  see  you  before  I  die,  you  will  iind  that  I  enjoy  the 
forts  of  life  with  my  usual  cheerfulness.  I  cannot  imagine 
'  you  are  lighted  from  a  journey  to  England.  The  reasons 
assign  are  not  sufficient ;  the  journey  I  am  sure  would  do  you 
L    In  general  I  recommend  riding,  of  which  I  have  always 

a  good  opinion,  and  can  now  confirm  it  &om  my  own  ex- 
snce. 

liy  family  give  you  their  love  and  service.  The  great  loss  I 
uned  in  one  of  them  gave  me  my  first  shock ;  and  the  trouble 
.▼e  with  the  rest  to  bring  them  to  a  right  temper,  to  bear  the 
of  a  father  who  loves  them,  and  whom  they  love,  is  really  a 
i  sensible  affliction  to  me.     I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  we 

I  never  see  one  another  more  in  this  world.  I  shall  to  the 
moment,  preserve  my  love  and  esteem  for  you,  being  well 
red  you  will  never  leave  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour ;  for 
hat  is  in  this  world  is  not  worth  the  least  deviation  from  that 

It  will  be  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  from  you  sometimes  \ 
lone  can  be  with  more  sincerity  than  I  am,  my  dear  firiend^ 
'  most  fidthful  friend  and  humble  servant, 

J.  Arbuthnot. 

OXII. 

Steele*8  second  wife  was  a  Miss  Mary  Scurlock,  of  Llan- 
gomior,  a  ladv  of  considerable  wealth  and  of  fascinating  presence ; 
ihe  received  his  advances  at  first  with  coldness,  yet  onlj  a  month 
elapsed  between  his  proposal  and  their  marriage,  which  occurred 
about  eight  days  after  tne  composition  of  the  followuig  pretty 
letter. 

Richard  Steele  to  Mary  Scurlock, 

September  1,  1707. 

it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  in  love,  and  yet 
id  to  business. 

iuEi  for  me,  all  who  speak  to  me  find  me  out,  and  I  must  lock 
alf  up,  or  other  people  will  do  it  for  me. 

II  gentleman  asked  me  this  morning,  *  What  news  from  Lisbon  ? ' ' 
I  answaied,  *  She  is  exquisitely  handsome.'  Another  desiredl 
DOW  wlml  had  been  last  at  Hampton  Court.    I  replied, '  L 
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wiU  be  on  Tuesday  come  se'cnight.'     Pr'ythee,  allow  me  atl( 
'«  kiss  your  hand  before  that  day,  that  my  mind  may  be  in  n 

<x)Diposure.     0  love  I 


Mctbinks  I  could  write  a  volume  to  you ;  but  all  the  loo^ 
on  earth  would  fail  in  saying  how  much,  and  with  what  I 
interested  passion,  I  &m  ever  yours, 


cxin. 

It  need  Bcareelr  he  stated  that  Isaac  Bicierstaffe  was  tlie««»  I 
de  /iluHif  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  while  he  was  wiiliag  fiir  thm 
'Taller.'  i 

6'ir  Richard  Steele  to  ih*  Bart  of  Haiifax. 
(Inclosing  Mr.  Bickerstofle's  proposal  for  a  subscription.} 
Joaimry  26, 1709L 
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CXIV. 

Coleridge  has  warmly  commended  the  letters  of  Steele  to 
lib  second  wife  na  '  models  of  their  kind.'  They  ore  briiif  and 
irtleM,  fiiU  of  a  sensitive  ardour  io  demscdiDg  leciprodt?  of 
tifection,  andsinguliirlj  uiuifTected  in  ctyle.  Lodv  Steele  died 
beJbre  her  biubnnd  in  1718 ;  she  has  been  blamea  for  being  bo 
much  absent  from  borne,  jet  it  is  to  this  circumstaDce  that  ivs 
ova  the  priceles*  earrespondeDCe  which  she  preserved. 

tSir  Ekhard  Steele  to  Lady  Steele. 
June  20, 1717. 
Kne, — I  have  yonre  of  the  I4tb,  and  am  iiiGiiitel7 
led  to  you  for  tbe  length  of  it,  I  do  not  know  another  whom 
kU  commend  for  that  drcumstance ;  but  where  we  entirely 
Hn>  continaoncB  of  anything  they  do  to  pleaae  us  is  a  pleasure. 
»  your  relations,  once  for  all,  pray  tit«  it  for  granted,  that 
cprd  and  candoct  towank  all  and  singular  of  them  shall  be 
m  direct. 

i,  by  the  grace  of  God  to  continue  what  yon  wish  me, 
r  an  honeet  man.  My  wife  and  my  children  are  the 
■at  hare  wholly  taken  up  my  heart;  and  as  I  am  not 
D  anything  which  regards  the  public,  I  am 
r  that  neglect  or  envy  of  my  post  actions,  and  cheerfully 
t  that  diffusive  ttpirit  within  the  interests  of  my  own 
You  are  the  head  of  na ;  and  I  atooped  to  a  female  roiga 
;  natarally  made  the  elave  of  beauty.  But  to  prepare  for 
nuT'TiT  of  living  when  we  are  again  together,  give  me  leave  to 
vlule  I  am  here  at  leisure,  and  come  to  lie  at  Chelsea,  what  I 
:  may  oontribnte  to  oar  better  way  of  living.  I  very  much 
»Te  Mr».  Evana  and  her  husband  and  if  you  lake  my  advice, 
old  have  them  have  a  being  in  our  house,  and  Mrs.  Clark  the 
mad  inspectioD  of  the  nursery.  I  would  have  you  entirely  at 
w  to  pass  yoBT  time  with  me  in  diveieions,  in  books,  in  enter- 
Mate,  and  no  manner  of  business  intrude  upon  us  but  at 
For,  though  you  are  made  to  be  the  delight  of  my 
I  bod  of  all  my  senaea  and  faculties,  yet  a  turn  of  care 
1  know  not  what  prepoaeeesion  against  con- 
■,rob8  me  of  tbe  witty  and  the  handsome  woman 
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to  a  degree  not  to  be  ezpreeeed.  I  will  vork  n^  b 
fiugerB  to  procure  us  plenty  of  all  things,  and  demand  i 
you  but  to  take  delight  in  agreeable  dresses,  cbeoiM 
and  gaj  sightB,  attended  by  me.  This  may  be  done  by  p 
kitchen  and  the  noreery  in  the  hands  I  propose ;  and  1 1 
notbing  to  do  bat  to  pass  as  nrach  time  at  home  as  I  pot 
ia  the  best  company  in  the  world.  We  cannot  tell  b«r 
think  of  the  trial  of  my  Lord  Oxford ;  if  the  minist 
earnest  in  that  and  I  should  see  it  will  be  extended  to  ■ 
time,  I  will  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  wait  upon  y 
Moll  grows  a  mighty  beauty,  and  she  shall  be  very  prettiJ 
18  likewise  shall  Betty  and  Eugene;  and  if  I  throw  am 
money  in  adorning  my  brats,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  i 
^re,  I  thank  Ood,  all  very  well ;  and  the  charming  fon 
mother  has  tempered  the  likeness  they  bear  to  thor  I 
who  ia,  with  the  greatest  fondness,  your  most  obliged 
obedient  husband, 

Rich. 
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ered,  that  poverty  was  the  most  helpless  handmaid  that  ever 
I  upon  a  high-spirited  lady.  But  as  long  as  the  world 
id  you  wit  and  parts,  how  poor  (compared  to  you  without  a 
ig  in  your  pocket)  was  an  illiterate  queen  of  the  Indies.  Oh, 
cry  of  a  great  soul  I  Why,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say,  it  must 
fine  thing  indeed  I  But — a  word  in  your  Majesty's  ear — 
on  sense  is  no  contemptible  creature,  notwithstanding  you  have 
ht  her  too  vulgar  to  be  one  of  your  maids  of  honour. 
)mmon  sense  might  have  prevented  as  many  misfortunes  as 
ligh-and-mightiness  has  run  through.  It  is  true,  you  have 
them  all  with  a  Catonian  constancy ;  but  I  fancy  you  might 
passed  your  life  as  merrily  without  them.  You  see  I  am 
riend  enough  to  be  free  with  your  failings :  but  make  the 
f  a  bad  market.  You  seem  now  to  have  a  glimpse  of  a  new 
before  you  I 

link  a  little  how  you  are  to  squeeze  through  the  crowd,  with 
I  bundle  at  your  back ;  and  don't  suppose  it  possible  you  can 
ft  graiD  of  wit,  till  you  have  twenty  pounds  in  your  pocket, 
half  that  sum,  a  greater  sinner  than  you  may  look  the  devil 
e  face.  Few  people  of  sense  will  turn  their  back  upon  a 
n  of  wit,  that  does  not  look  as  if  she  came  to  borrow  money 
m :  but,  when  want  brings  her  to  her  wits'  end,  every  fool 
ave  wit  enough  to  avoid  her.  But  as  this  seems  now  to  be 
case,  I  am  more  afraid  of  your  being  out  of  your  wits  at 
good,  than  your  bad  fortune ;  for  I  question  whether  you 
i  able  to  bear  the  first  as  the  last.  If  you  don't  tell  me  a 
al  fib,  in  saying  that  people  of  taste  so  often  borrow  Cicero 
0, 1  will  send  you  half  a  score  of  them,  with  which  you  may 
iment  those  whom  you  suppose  to  be  your  friends ;  perhaps 
lay  have  a  chance  of  having  the  favour  returned  with  some- 
more  than  it  is  worth,  denerosity  is  less  shy  of  shewing 
when  it  only  appears  to  be  grateful.  In  a  word,  if  you 
I  have  these  books,  you  must  order  some  friend  in  London 
1  upon  me  for  them ;  for  you  know  I  hate  care  and  trouble. 
am  not  sure  your  spouse's  having  taken  another  wife,  before 
ame  over,  might  not  have  proved  the  only  means  of  his  being 
«r  husband  to  you ;  for,  had  he  picked  up  a  fortune,  the  hush ! 
!  of  your  prior  claim  to  him,  might  have  been  worth  a  better 
ate  maintenanoe,  than  you  are  now  like  to  get  out  of  bixou 
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Ah  for  my  health  and  Gpirits,  they  arc  as  usual,  aod  fall  as  sti 
as  any  body's  that  has  enjoyed  bis  the  same  number  of  yean. 
the  value  I  have  for  you  givea  you  any  credit  in  your  own  coanl^ 
pniy  stretch  it  as  fur  as  you  thint  it  can  be  serviceable  to  yon: 
under  all  the  rubbish  of  your  misfortunes,  I  can  see  your  n 
sparkle  like  a  lost  jewel,     I  have  no  greater  pleasure,  than  i 
placing  my  esteem  on  those  who  can  feel  and  value  it.     Had  n 
been  bom  to  a  larger  fortune,  your  shining  qualities  might  htf 
piit  half  the  rest  of  your  ses  out  of  countenance.     If  aoy  c^tlia 
are  uncharitable  enough  to  call  this  flattery,  tel!  them  what  •  po 
devil  yon  are,  and  let  that  solace  you.     If  ever  you  should  reccM 
enough  of  the  public  favour  to  dissipate  your  former  eonowt, 
should  be  g!ad  to  see  you  here.     In  the  mean  time  you  wiQ  fid 
repay  any  service  I  may  have  done  you,  by  sometimes  letting 
hear  of  your  well-doing.     I  hope  you  have  but  one  volume  of  jo 
Memoirs  in  the  press;  because,  if  that  meets  with  any  snoee 
believe  I  could  give  you  some  natural  hints,  which,  in  the  i 
dress  of  your  pen,  might  a  good  deal  enliven  it. 

You  make  your  court  very  ill  to  me,  by  depreciating 
natural  blfissinga  on  your  aide  the  water. 
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OXVI. 

Joaepli  Addison  gives  his  impressions  of  tlie  French  bour- 
geoisie, represented  by  the  good  people  of  Blois,  at  a  time  when 
the  extravagant  tastes  and  costly  wars  of  the  Grand  Monanjue 
culminated  m  the  imposition^  for  the  first  time,  of  a  capitation 
tax  on  people  already  poverty-stricken  through  burthensonio 
taxation. 

Joseph  Addison  to  Charles  Montagu, 

Blois:  October,  IGOD. 
Honoured  Sir, — You  will  be  surprised  I  dont  question  to  find 
mmrmg  youT  Correspondencies  in  Foi*eign  parts  a  Letter  Dateil  fix^ui 
Blois  :  but  as  much  out  of  y*  world  as  we  are,  I  have  often  the 
pleasure  to  hear  you  mentioned  among  the  Strangers  of  other 
Natums  whose  company  I  am  here  sometimes  Engaged  in ;  I  have 
fonnd  nnoe  my  leaving  England  that  'tis  Impossible  to  talk  of  her 
irith  tiboee  that  know  there  is  such  a  Nation,  but  you  mjike  a  part 
of  the  Discourse.  Your  name  comes  in  upon  the  most  diflereut 
mibjects,  if  we  speak  of  the  men  of  Wit  or  the  men  of  Business,  of 
Poets  or  Patrons,  Politicians  or  Parliament  men.  I  must  confess 
I  am  never  so  sensible  of  my  Imperfection  in  the  French  Language 
•a  when  I  would  express  myself  on  so  agreeable  a  subject ;  tho'  if 
I  understood  it  as  well  as  Mother  Tongue  I  shou'd  want  words  on 
this  occasion.  I  cant  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  News  from 
this  place,  where  the  only  Advantage  I  have  besides  getting  the 
Language  is  to  see  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  people,  which  I 
believe  m»y  be  better  leam't  here  than  in  Courts  and  gi-enter 
CSitys  where  Artifice  and  Disguise  are  more  in  fashion.  And  tnily 
by  wbat  I  have  yet  seen  they  are  the  Happiest  nation  in  the 
World.  Tis  not  in  the  pow'r  of  Want  or  Slaveiy  to  make  'cm 
miserable.  There  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  in  tho  Country  but 
Mirth  and  Poverty.  Ev'ry  one  sings,  laughs  and  sUirves.  Tlieir 
Conversation  is  generally  Agreeable ;  for  if  they  have  any  Wit  or 
Sense,  they  are  sure  to  show  it.  They  never  mend  upon  a 
Seoond  meeting,  but  use  all  the  freedom  and  familiarity  at  first 
Sight  that  a  Long  Intimacy  or  Abundance  of  wino  can  scarce 
draw  fipom  an  Englishman :  Their  Women  are  perfect  Mistresses 
in  this  Art  of  showing  themselves  lo  the  best  Advantage.  They 
are   always  gay  and  sprightly  and  set  off  y*   Worst   Faces  in 
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Enrope  iritli  j*  best  aira.  Ev'iy  one  kiiowa  how  to  give  heiwlfl 
charming  a.  Look  and  posture  as  S''  Godfrey  Kmeller  c^  draw  hetil 
1  cannot  end  my  letter  without  observing,  that  from  wh&t  I  hat 
already  seen  of  the  vorld  I  cannot  but  set  a  particular  mark  i^ 
those  who  abound  most  in  the  Virtues  of  tlicir  Nation  and  IflN 
with  its  ImpcrfoctiodB.  When  therefore  I  see  the  Good  aemtl 
an  Englishman  in  its  highest  perfection  without  any  □ua^tnre  \ 
the  Spleen,  I  hope  you  will  ezcnse  me  if  I  admire  the  Chanctf 
and  am  Ambitious  of  subscribing  myself 

non'*  Sir, 
Yo'  &e. 

CXVII. 

In  1700  Boilfidu  had  olmoat  entirely  retreated  from  the  world, 
and  it  was  by  special  favour  tiiat  lie  received  ihe  elegant  yonns 
Eng'Ushman,  aa  yet  Imown  to  fame  only  as  a  sin{;ularly  accom- 
pliened  Latinist ;  but  Alalebranche,  like  Saint  Evremond  in  the 
generation  before  kini,  bad  more  Menda  in  London  than  in  Paris, 
and  to  pay  bini  a  visit  was  the  duty  of  every  lettered  Engliefa- 
maa  who  found  himself  in  Fiance. 

JoKph  Addison  to  Bishop  Hough.  \ 

December,  1700. 
My  Lord,— I  receiv'd  y  honour  of  yonr  L'uhip'fl  Letter  i 
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C&T8  for  following  him  througli  liis  deep  Beseardics,  and  generally 
look  upon  all  y®  new  Philosophy  as  Yisionaiy  or  Irreligious. 
jVlalbranche  himself  told  mo  that  he  was  five  and  twenty  years  old 
before  he  had  so  much  as  hcjird  of  y®  name  of  Des  Cartes.  His 
book  is  now  reprinted  with  many  Additions,  among  which  he 
Bhow'd  me  a  very  pretty  hypothesis  of  Colours  w^  is  different  from 
that  of  Cartesius  or  Mr.  Newton,  tho'  they  may  all  thi*ee  be  True. 
He  very  much  prais'd  M'  Newton's  Mathematics,  shook  his  head 
at  y«  name  of  Hobbes,  and  told  me  lie  thought  him  a  2^(^u'ore 
esprit.  He  was  very  solicitous  about  j^  English  translation  of  his 
work,  and  was  afraid  it  had  been  taken  from  an  111  Edition  of  il. 
Among  other  Learned  men  I  had  y®  honour  to  be  introduced  to 
M*"  Boilcau,  who  is  now  retouching  his  works  and  putting  'em 
out  in  a  new  Impression.  He  is  old  and  a  little  Deaf  but  talks 
incomparably  well  in  his  own  calling.  He  heartily  hates  an  111 
poet  and  throws  himself  into  a  passion  when  he  talks  of  any 
one  that  has  not  a  high  respect  for  Homer  and  Virgil.  I  dont 
know  whether  there  is  more  of  old  Age  or  Truth  in  his  Censures 
on  y*  French  writers,  but  he  wonderfully  decrys  y«  pi'esent  and 
extols  very  much  his  former  cotemporarys,  especially  his  two 
intimate  friends  Amaud  and  Eacine.  I  askt  him  whether  he 
thought  T616maqae  was  not  a  good  modem  piece :  he  spoke  of  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and  said  that  it  gave  us  a  better 
notiozi  of  Homer's  way  of  writing  than  any  translation  of  his 
works  oonld  do,  but  that  it  falls  however  infinitely  short  of  y® 
Odyssee,  for  Mentor,  says  he,  is  ctei<na11y  Preaching,  but  Ulysses 
shows  OS  every  thing  in  his  character  and  behaviour  y^  y®  other 
is  still  pressing  on  us  by  his  precepts  and  Instructions.  He  said 
y  punishment  of  bad  Kings  was  very  well  invented,  and  might 
compare  with  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  y®  G^^  Eucid,  and  that 
J*  deceit  put  on  T61emaque's  Pilot  to  make  him  misguide  his 
master  is  more  artful  and  poetical  than  y®  Death  of  Palinurus.  I 
mention  his  discourse  of  his  Author  because  it  is  at  present  y^ 
Book  y*  is  eveiywhere  talked  of,  and  has  a  gi-eat  many  jiartizans 
for  and  against  it  in  this  country.  I  found  him  as  warm  in  crying 
np  this  man  and  j*  good  poets  in  general  as  he  has  been  in  cen- 
suring 7*  had  ones  of  his  time,  as  we  commonly  observe  y*  man 
that  makes  y*  Best  friend  is  y^  woi*st  enemy.     He  talk'd  very 

much  of  Comeillei  allowing  him  to  be  an  excellent  poety\>vi\i  iwt  ^ 

x  2 
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name  time  none  of  y  beat  Tragiqne  wriUrs,  for  that  he  declaimi 
too  frequeatly  aud  made  very  fine  Descriptions  often  when  thfl 
was  no  occasion  for  'em.  Aristotle,  Bays  he,  proposes  two  paffiia 
y'  ore  proper  to  be  rais'd  by  Tragedy,  Ten-oui"  and  Pity,  bi 
Comeille  endeavours  at  a  new  one  w""  is  Admiration.  He  i 
atanc'd  in  his  Fomijey  (w*"  he  totd  hs  j"  late  Duke  of  Condy  tboo^ 
y*  best  Ti'agedy  y'  was  ever  writtwi)  where  in  y^  firat  scene  ; 
King  of  Egypt  runs  into  a  very  pompooa  and  long  detscriptioo. 
y"  battle  of  Fharsalia,  tho'  he  was  then  in  a  great  huny  of  aSu 
and  bad  not  himself  been  present  at  it.  I  hope  your  L'&hip  v) 
eKcuse  rae  for  tiiis  kind  of  Intelligence,  for  in  so  beaten  a  Road  i 
that  of  Trance  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  anything  ■a.&vr  nnk 
we  may  be  allow'd  to  apeak  of  particular  persons,  y'  are  alw» 
changing  aud  may  therefore  fumijli  different  matter  for  as  nui 
traTellers  as  pass  thro'  y*  country. 

I  am  my  L* 

Your  L'^ip'a  &c. 
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it  very  speedily.  I  am  observ'd  to  have  my  Box  ofb'ner  in  my 
hand  than  those  that  have  been  use<l  to  one  these  twenty  years,  for 
I  cant  forbejir  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  whenever  I  think  of 
yir.  Dashwood.  You  know  Mr.  Bays  recommends  Snuff  as  a 
great  provocative  to  Wit,  but  you  may  produce  this  Letter  aa  a 
Standing  Evidence  against  him.  I  have  since  y®  beginning  of  it 
taken  above  a  dozen  pinches,  and  still  find  myself  much  more 
inclin'd  to  sneeze  than  to  jest.  From  whence  I  conclude  that 
Wit  and  Tobacco  are  not  inseparable,  or  to  make  a  Pun  of  it, 
the'  a  Man  may  be  master  of  a  snuff-box, 

Xon  cuicunque  datum  est  habere  Nosum. 

I  should  be  afraid  of  being  thought  a  Pedant  for  my  Quotation 
did  not  I  know  that  y®  Gentleman  I  am  writing  to  always  carrys 
a  Horace  in  his  pocket.  But  whatever  you  may  think  me,  pray 
S''  do  me  y^  Justice  to  esteem  me 

Your  most  <S:c. 

CXIX. 

The  last  letter  written  by  Addison  commends  in  these  touch- 
ing tenns  to  the  favour  of  his  successor  Mr.  Orag^,  the  fortunes 
of  his  young  friend  and  literary  executor  Tickell.  It  was  long 
before  that  poet  could  so  far  command  his  grief  as  to  write  the 
elegy  on  Addison,  which  is  one  of  the  tinest  products  of  English 
verse  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and,  before  it  was  finished, 
Craggs  had  followed  Addison  to  the  grave.  A  few  days  before 
the  writing  of  this  letter,  the  great  essayist  had  given  Tickell 
dizections  for  publishing  his  complete  works. 

Joseph  Addison  to  Mr.  Secretary  Crmjgs. 

June,  1719. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  cannot  wish  that  any  of  my  writings  should  last 
longer  than  the  memory  of  our  friendship,  and  therefore  I  thus 
publicly  bequeath  them  to  you,  in  rctui-n  for  the  many  valuable 
izKStanceB  of  your  affection. 

That  ihey  may  come  to  you  with  as  little  disadvantage  as 
poflsible,  I  have  lefl  the  care  of  them  to  one,  whom,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  some  years,  I  know  well-qualified  to  answer  my  inten- 
tions^ He  has  already  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being  under 
your  protection;  and  as  he  will  very  much  stand  in  need  of  it,  I 
cannot  wish  him  better  than  that  he  may  continue  to  deserve  the 
fkYOor  snd  protection  of  such  a  patron. 
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[  hayo  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  such  coiiiplim€nte.  H  I 

Id  but  ill  buit  tbat  familiarity  between  us,  which  v 

tL'fit  pli.'asure,  am!  will  bo  my  greatest  honour  hereafter. 

J  Inateail  of  them,  acccjit  of  my  hearty  wishes  that  the  gre&t  »■ 

Jation  you  Lave  nci^uired  so  early,  may  increase  more  and  mote: 

I  that  you  may  long  sei'vo  your  coiintiy  with  those  ezceUad 

,   aud   unblemitihed    int^rity,  which   have  eo  poweifoD; 

ii-ni]t.'d  you  to  the  most  gracious  and  amiable  monarch  Uut 

led  a  throne. 

I  May  the  fi-antness  and  generosity  of  your  spirit  oontinae  to 
^iv  and  subdue  your  enemies,  and  gain  you  many  friends,  tf 
le,  as  sincorfl  as  youiself.  When  you  have  found  such,  they 
;  wish  you  more  true  happiness  than  I,  who  am  with  th* 
latent  zeal,  <I:c. 


CKX. 

Lord  BoIinj^brolsB  is  writing  lo  announce  an  event  which  wu 
I  full  of  importauce  in  marking  an  exceptiatml  career.     The  Koy al 

Mit  hiid  just  been  given  to  a  Bill  allowing  him  to  return  to 
I  Englaud  aud  to  tliu  po^eessioQ  of  Ms  property  ;  but  Parliament, 
1  by  refusing  to  cancel  his  Attainder,  msiatfid  on  keeping  so  dan- 
I  puroiia  and  inainuiLting  a  rival  at  arm's  length.  Permanently 
I  dejirived  of  his  e«at  iu  the  House  of  Lords  he  found  on  outlet 
1  for  his  bitterness  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Craftsman,'  but  neither  as 
I  St.  John  Viscount  Boliiigbroke  nor  as  Humphrey  OldcssUe  *rta 
I  lia  able  to  make  headway  against  that  Whig  aacendanoy  which 
I  lasted  even  beyond  the  reinoiniug  tweatj-iive  years  of  *■—  '"■" 


if  his  life. 
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with  harder  treatment  than  even  tliat  of  Sir  Walter  Haleigb)  and 
my  estate,  with  all  the  other  property  I  have  acquired,  or  may 
•oqaire,  secured  to  mo.  But  the  attainder  is  kept  carefully  and 
prudently  in  force,  lest  so  corrupt  a  member  should  come  again 
into  the  house  of  lords,  and  his  bad  leaven  should  sour  that  sweet, 
untainted  mass.  Thus  much  I  thought  I  might  say  about  my 
private  afi&urs  to  an  old  friend,  without  diverting  him  too  long 
from  his  labours  to  promote  the  advantage  of  the  church  and  state 
of  Irdand ;  or,  from  his  travels  into  tbose  countries  of  giants  and 
pigmies,  from  whence  he  imports  a  cargo  I  value  at  an  highei 
rate  than  that  of  the  richest  galleon.  Ford  brought  the  dean  of 
Dtrry  to  see  me.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  was  then  out  of  town , 
and  the  journey  of  the  former  into  Irdand  will  perhaps  defer, 
for  some  time,  my  making  acquaintance  with  the  other,  which  I 
am  sorry  for.  I  would  not  by  any  means  lose  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  a  man,  who  can  espouse  in  good  earnest  the  system  of 
lather  Ifalebranche,  and  who  is  fond  of  going  a  missionary  into 
the  West  Indies.  My  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  will 
hardly  carry  me  so  far;  but  my  spleen  against  Europe  has,  mora 
than  once,  made  me  think  of  buying  the  dominion  of  Bermudas, 
and  spending  the  remainder  of  my  days  as  far  as  possible  from 
thoee  people,  with  whom  I  have  passed  the  first  and  greatest  part 
of  my  life.  Health  and  every  other  natural  comfort  of  life  is  to 
be  had  there,  better  than  here.  As  to  imaginary  and  artificial 
pleasures,  we  are  philosopher  enough  to  despise  them.  What  say 
you  t  Will  you  leave  your  Hibernian  fiock  to  some  other  shepherd, 
and  transplant  yourself  with  me  into  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  1  We  will  form  a  society  more  reasonable,  and  more  useful 
than  that  of  doctor  Berkelei/s '  College :  and  I  promise  you 
solemnly,  as  supreme  magistrate,  not  to  sufier  the  currency  of 
WowTs  halfpence :  ^  Nay,  the  coiner  of  them  shall  be  hanged,  if  he 
presumes  to  set  his  foot  on  our  island. 

Let  me  hear  how  you  ai*e,  and  what  you  do ;  and  if  you  really 

>  Dr.  Berkeley  obtaiDed  a  charter  for  establishlDg  a  UdI varsity  Id  tho 
Bermndas  for  the  general  improvement  and  education  of  our  colonies,  but 
the  design  miscarried  for  lack  of  money. 

*  Alltuion  to  the  '  Drapicr  Letters/  written  by  Swift  against  the  intro- 
duction into  Ireland  of  a  new  copper  coinage  to  be  supplied  by  a 
Binniogbam  speculator,  William  Wood. 
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have  any  latent  kindness  BtQI  at  the  bottom  of  your  IwaitlirM; 
ntj  something  veiy  kind  to  me,  for  I  don't  d^like  bcii^  ogdil 
If  jvuT  heart  tolls  7011  nothing,  say  noUiing,  thst  I  m*y  taka  Ikl 
hint,  and  wean  myself  irom  yon  by  degrees.  Whether  I  M 
compass  it  or  not,  God  knona :  but,  surely  this  is  the  jmpni 
place  in  the  world  to  renounce  fiiendship  in,  or  to  forget  M^ 
tiona.  Mr.  Ford  says  he  vill  be  with  us  again  by  the  Iwrgiimi^ 
of  the  winter.  Your  Star  will  probably  hinder  yen  from  kUf 
the  same  journey.  Adieu,  dear  Dean.  I  had  aomething  monk 
eay  to  you,  almost  as  important  as  what  I  hare  >ud  alnM^T'^ 
company  comes  in  upon  me,  and  rdievea  yoo. 


Lord  Bolinghrohe  to  tlie  T/iree  Tahoct  of  TteiekmAaai, 
Alexander,  John. 
From  the  banke  of  the  Seveni :  July  S3,  \7Vi. 
Tliongb  you  are  probably  very  indifferent  where  I  a 
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'd  Bolingbroka  and  Alexander  Pope  to  Dean  Swift. 

March  29,  1731. 
e  delayed  several  posts  answering  your  letter  of  January 
Dpes  of  being  able  to  speak  to  you  about  a  project  which 
us  bothy  but  me  the  most,  since  the  success  of  it  would 
together.  It  has  been  a  good  while  in  my  head  and  at  my 
it  can  be  set  a-going  you  shall  hear  of  it.  I  was  ill  in 
ming  of  the  winter  for  near  a  week,  but  in  no  danger 
>m  the  nature  of  my  distemper  or  from  the  attendance 
physicians.  Since  that  bilious  intei*mitting  fever  I  have 
had  before,  better  health  than  the  regard  I  have  paid  to 
iserves.  We  are  both  in  the  decline  of  life,  my  dear  dean, 
been  some  years  going  down  the  hill ;  let  us  make  the 
IS  smooth  as  we  can.  Let  us  fence  against  physical  evil 
nd  the  use  of  those  means  which  experience  must  have 
ut  to  us :  let  us  fence  against  moral  evil  by  philosophy. 
}c  the  alternative  you  propose.  But  we  may,  nay  (if  we 
»w  nature,  and  do  not  work  up  imagination  against  her 
lictates),  we  shall  of  course,  grow  every  year  more  indif- 
life,  and  to  the  afiairs  and  interests  of  a  system  out  of 
are  soon  to  go.  This  is  much  better  than  stupidity.  The 
passion  strengthens  philosophy,  for  passion  may  decay 
dity  not  succeed.  Passions  (says  Pope,  our  divine,  as  you 
ne  time  or  other),  are  the  gales  of  life ;  let  us  not  com- 
b  they  do  not  blow  a  storm.  What  hurt  does  age  do  us 
ng  what  we  toil  to  subdue  all  our  lives  1  It  is  now  six 
iming;  I  recal  the  time  (and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when 
s  hour  I  used  to  be  going  to  bed,  surfeited  with  pleasure 
with  business ;  my  head  often  full  of  schemes,  and  my 
often  full  of  anxiety.  Is  it  a  misfortune,  think  you,  that 
this  hour  refreshed,  serene,  and  calm  ?  that  the  past  and 
present  afiairs  of  life  stand  like  objects  at  a  distance 
where  I  can  keep  ofiT  the  disagreeables  so  as  not  to  be 
affected  by  them,  and  from  whence  I  can  draw  the 
uer  to  me.  Passions  in  their  force- would  bring  all  these, 
,  future  contingencies,  about  my  ears  at  once,  and  reason 
t  ill  defend  me  in  the  scuffle, 
re  Pope  to  speak  for  himself,  but  I  must  tell  you  ho^ 
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much  my  wife  is  obliged  to  you.  She  says  she  would  fin 
enough  to  nurse  you  if  you  were  here,  and  yet,  Ood  kui 
extremely  weak;  the  slow  fever  works  under  aud  mine 
Btitution ;  we  keep  it  off  sometimes,  but  still  it  retoms  i 
new  breaches  before  nature  caa  repair  the  old  oaes. 
ashamed  to  say  to  you  that  I  admire  her  more  every  h 
life :  Death  ie  not  to  her  '^e  King  of  terrois ;  ^e  be 
without  the  least.  When  she  BuSers  much  she  wishe 
as  a  deliverer  &om  pain;  when  life  is  toleiable  she 
him  with  dislike,  becanee  he  ia  to  separate  her  &om  the 
to  whom  she  ia  mote  attached  than  to  life  itself.  Toi 
stay  for  my  next  aa  long  as  you  have  for  this  letter,  aiid 
one  Pope  shall  write  something  much  better  than  the 
old  philosophers,  which  were  the  presents,  munuscula,  U 
fop  Seneca  used  to  send  in  every  epistle  to  hia  ineiaA.  Lui 


P.S.  By  Alexander  Pope. 
My  lord  has  spoken  justly  of  his  lady;  why  not  I  of  m 

entering  on  the  ninety 
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im  going  to  see  one  I  love  tenderly,  and  tomorrow  to  entertain 
Mttal  dyil  people,  whom  if  we  call  friends  it  is  by  the  courtesy 
( England.  Sic,  sic  juvat  ire  sub  umbras.  While  we  do  live 
•  most  make  the  best  of  life. 

Cantantes  licet  usque  (minus  via  Isdat)  eamus — 

Ifte  shepherd  said  in  Yirgil  when  the  road  was  long  and  heavy* 
ftm  yours. 

CXXIIL 

In  the  midst  of  Dr.  Berkeley's  voluminous  and  not  very 
fivdy  correspondeDce  there  is  a  refreshing  descriptive  account 
of  the  Island  of  Inarime  (the  modem  Ischia),  addressed  to 
Pope  from  the  Doctor's  winter  quarters  at  Naples. 

Dr,  Berkeley  to  Alexander  Pope, 

Naples :  October  22, 1717. 
I  have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter^ 
Bt  was  discouraged  for  want  of  something  that  I  could  think 
'^Qttb  sending  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Italy  is  such  an  exhausted 
ibject,  that,  I  dare  say,  you'd  easily  forgive  my  saying  nothing  of 
' ;  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet  is  a  thing  so  nice  and  delicate, 
Nit  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  images  capable  of  giving  plea- 
^  to  one  of  the  few,  who  (in  any  age)  have  come  np  to  that 
tinicter.  I  am  nevertheless  lately  returned  from  an  island  where 
|i»od  three  or  four  months ;  which,  were  it  set  out  in  its  true 
doan,  might,  methinks,  amuse  you  agreeably  enough  for  a 
iimte  or  two.  The  island  Inarime  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
krth,  containing,  within  the  compass  of  eighteen  miles,  a  wonderful 
iriety  of  hiUs,  vales,  ragged  rocks,  fruitful  plains,  and  barren 
oontains,  all  thrown  together  in  a  most  romantic  confusion. 
^  air  is,  in  the  hottest  season,  constantly  refreshed  by  cool 
eeees  from  the  sea.  The  vales  produce  excellent  wheat  and 
dian  com,  but  are  mostly  covered  with  vineyards  intermixed 
th  froitrtrees.  Besides  the  common  kinds,  as  cherries,  apricots, 
lehesy  kc  they  produce  oranges,  limes,  almonds,  pomegranates, 
^  w&ter-melonfl,  and  many  other  fruits  unknown  to  our  cli- 
Ae0y  which  lie  every  where  open  to  the  passenger.  The  hills  are 
\  greater  port  covered  to  the  top  with  vines,  some  with  chesnut 
twm,  and  oihara  with  thickets  of  myrtle  and  lentiscua.    The 
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fietda  in  tbe  northern  siilo  are  dividod  by  hedgerows  of  n 
Several  fountainB  nnd  rivulets  add  to  the  beauty  of  tliis  !«tt" 
which  is  likewise  set  off  by  tho  variety  of  some  bmreD  >pob4 
iiaked  rocks.     But  that  which  crowna  the  scene,  is  a  larj^  ■ 
tain  rising  out  of  the  middle  of  the  iilund  (once  a  tembit1| 
chuo,  by  the  ancients  called  Mods  Epomeus).     Its  lower  [i 
I  ndorned  with  vines  and  other  frriits,  the  middle  atfoi'ds  p 

a  of  gouts  and  sheep ;  and  the  t«p  is  a  sandy  pointed  ri 
from  which  yon  have  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world,  m 

lew,  besides  several  pleasant  isUnds  lying  itt  your  li 

tract  of  Italy  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  IhiH 

montory  of  Antiitm  to  the  Cape  of  Palinuros  ;  the  gr«tttcr  ]■ 

I  which  hath  been  sung  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  mnlctng  * 

siderable  part  of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  their  two  hi 

I  The  islands  Caprea,    Proehyta,  and   Partbenope,  togetiM  • 

I  Cajeta,  Cumse,  Monte  i^liiieno,  the  habitations  of  Circo,  tba  ^ 

I  and  the  Lastrigonee,  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  promontory  of  ST 

ind  the  whole  Campagnia  felice,  make  bnt  a  part  of  Uiiii  Dl 
I  land.'^cape ;  which  would  demattd  an  imagination  as  vrvO,  ^^ 
I  numbers  as  flowing,  ae  yoar  own,  to  describe  it.  The  (i 
I  of  thia  delicious  iide,  as  they  are  without  riches  and  hoiiDai<ifl 
I  are  they  without  the  vices  and  follies  that  attend  them  ; 
I  they  but  ns  much  stiungers  to  revenge  afi  they  are  to  avariM* 
mbition,  they  might  in  fact  answer  the  poetical  notions  of  •) 
I  golden  age.  But  they  have  got,  as  an  alloy  to  their  happinrA^ 
I  ill  habit  of  rourdeiing  one  anothe 
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oing  is  in  no  very  thriving  state  here,  as  indeed  nowhere  else 
ily ;  however,  among  many  pretenders,  some  men  of  taste  aro 
»  met  with.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  not  long  since,  that, 
:  to  visit  Salvini  at  Florence,  he  found  him  reading  your 
er:  he  liked  the  notes  extremely,  and  could  find  do  other 
with  the  version,  but  that  he  thought  it  approached  too  near 
i^hrase ;  which  shews  him  not  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
our  language.  I  wish  you  health  to  go  on  with  that  noble 
;  and  when  you  have  that,  I  need  not  wish  you  success.  You 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  whatever  relates  to  your 
re  is  sincerely  wished  by  your,  <kc. 


OXXIV. 

Thb  is  donbtleaB  one  of  those  letters  which  Pope,  in  pretend* 
ig  to  address  to  a  friend,  addressed  in  reality  to  posterity.  It 
MS  very  like  one  of  Addison's  *  Saturday  Spectators/ 

A  deep  experience  of '  that  long  disease,  my  life,'  gave  Pope 
B  ODOfiaal  right  to  moralise  on  the  vanity  of  human  ambition, 
ad  we  have  seldom  an  opportnnity  of  admiring  him  so  sin- 
mly  as  when  we  find  him  indulging  in  this  wise  and  whole- 
sue  strain.  Yet  to  Steele,  the  most  spontaneous  of  letter- 
Titers,  the  measured  cadences  of  Pope's  epistolary  style  must 
ive  seemed,  as  they  seem  to  us,  with  all  their  beauty,  a  little 
lificiaL 

Alexander  Pope  to  Richard  Steele, 

July  16, 1712. 

on  formerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing  made  a  more  ridi> 

)  figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in 

ick  and  well :  thus  one  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  per- 

Ij  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his 

and  of  his  body  in  their  turns.     I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 

ee  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  different  views,  and  I 

lave  received  some  advantage  by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be 

iiat 

The  0oul*8  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

len,  surely,  sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old  ase  to 
aking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  discover  the 
1  stnictore  more  plainly.     Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old 
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^e;  it  teaclies  ns  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  iiu^ 
^th  tbe  thought  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  roltnMI 
philoaophera  and  divines.  It  gives  so  n'aming  a  conciUBn 
those  props  of  our  vanity,  our  Btreugth,  and  youth,  tliat 
of  fortifying  ourselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dc 
upon  our  outworks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  s  beti^ 
human  life  in  a  gentler  aud  i^moothei  manner  than  age  ;  it  it  B 
a  streftQj  that  nourishes  a  plant  u]K)n  a  bank,  and  musaili 
flourish  and  blossom  to  the  eight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  i 
mining  it  at  the  root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more 
and  openly  with  me  :  it  has  afforded  me  several  prospects  of  I 
danger,  and  has  given  me  an  advantage  not  very  common  to  yn 
men,  that  the  attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  i»' 
much  ;  and  I  begin,  where  most  people  end,  with  a  full  oonoi 
of  the  emptiness  of  sU  sorts  of  ambition,  and  tbe  unsati^ 
nature  of  all  human  pleo^iures.  Whea  a  smart  fit  of  Bickwai 
me  this  scurvy  tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  tuiie,ll 
e'en  an  unconscious  as  was  tliat  honest  Hibernian,  who,  tBi|' 
bed  in  the  great  storm  some  years  ago,  and  told  the  house 
tumble  over  his  hejid,  made  answer,  '  "What  care  I  for  the 
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y  speedily,  lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or 

dt  beguile  lus  soul/  <kc.     I  am,  yours,  <kc. 

A.  Pope. 

CXXV. 

This  letter  is  selected,  firstly,  hecause  it  is  an  interestiiig 
specimen  of  Pope's  power  of  conyeying  in  prose  what  no  writer 
in  ancient  or  modem  literature  has  approached  him  in  convey- 
ing in  Terse — compliment;  secondly,  hecause  it  contains  tne 
famous  description  of  the  lovers  killed  hy  lightning,  a  descrip- 
tion which  Tnackeray  has  so  justly  chosen  for  encomium. 

Alexander  Pope  to  Lady  Mary  WorUey  Montagu, 

1716. 

Madam, — I  have  been  (what  I  never  was  till  now)  in  debt  to 

1  for  a  letter  some  weeks.  I  was  informed  you  were  at  sea, 
i  that  'twas  to  no  purpose  to  write  till  some  news  had  been 
txd  of  your  arriving  somewhere  or  other.  Besides,  I  have  had 
leoond  dangerous  illness,  from  which  I  was  more  diligent  to 
veeovered  than  from  the  first,  having  now  some  hopes  of  seeing 
1  i^^sin.  If  yon  make  any  tour  in  Italy^  I  shall  not  easily  for- 
B  jou  for  not  acquainting  me  soon  enough  to  have  met  you 
ve.  I  am  very  certain  I  can  never  be  polite  unless  I  travel 
Qi  yon :  and  it  is  never  to  be  repaired,  the  loss  that  Homer  has 
rtsiined,  for  want  of  my  translating  him  in  Asia.  You  will 
me  hither  full  of  criticisms  against  a  man  who  wanted  nothing  to 
in  the  right  but  to  have  kept  you  company ;  you  have  no  way 
**ftlring  me  amends,  but  by  continuing  an  Asiatic  when  you 

turn  to  me,  whatever  English  airs  you  may  put  on  to  other 
*ple.  I  prodigiously  long  for  your  Sonnets,  your  Remarks, 
^  Oriental  Learning ; — but  I  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  your 
^tal  self.  You  must  of  necessity  be  advanced  so  far  hack  into 
Hb  nature  and  simplicity  of  manners,  by  these  three  years'  resi- 
BOoe  in  the  East,  that  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  so  many  years 
cnuiger  than  you  was,  so  much  nearer  innocence,  (that  is,  truth,) 
^  infeuQcy  (that  is,  openness).  I  expect  to  see  your  soul  so 
mch  thinner  dressed  as  your  body ;  and  that  you  have  left  off, 
I  unwieldy  and  cumbersome,  a  great  many  damned  European 
^bits.  Without  ofiTenoe  to  your  modesty  be  it  spoken,  I  have  a 
ming  deaire  to  see  your  soul  stark  naked,  for  I  am  confident 
%  the  prettiest  kind  of  white  soul  in  the  universe.     But  I  foT^\» 
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whom  I  am  talking  to;  yoii  may  possibly  by  this  time  teiiGT-l 
according  to   the  Prophet,  that  you  have  none ;  if  so,  shei  c 
that  which  comes  nest  to  a  Bonl ;  you  may  easily  put  it  ii|<Hi 
poor  ignorant  Christian  for  a  soul,  and  plense  htm  as  we1!  Tiit!>  ■ 
— I    mean    your   heart; — Mahomet,  I  tbiuk,  allows   ('ni   ' 
which  (together  ■with  fine  eyes  and  other  agreeable  ^-i.;! 
are  worth  all  the  souls  on  this  aide  the  world.     But  if  1  ii  ii-^  i 
content  with  seeing  your  body  only,  God  send  it  ti 
I  honour  it  more  than   the  diamond  casket  that  held  ] 
Iliads;  for  in  the  very  twinkle  of  one  eye  of  it  there  ii 
and  in  the  very  dimple  of  one  cheek  of  it  there  ia  more  n 
than  alt  the  soula  that  ever  wei-e  casually  put  into  v 
men  hail  the  making  of  them. 

I  have  a  mind  to  fill  the  rest  of  this  pai>er  with  an  aodvlot 
that  happened  juat  under  my  eyes,  and  has  made  a  great  inipt* 
sion  upon  me.  I  have  juat  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  itf 
romantic  seat  of  my  Lord  Hareourt's,  which  he  lent  n 
looks  a  common-field,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a  haycock,  stt  m 
lovers,  as  constant  as  ever  were  found  in  Bmnanoe,  beneat^i  • 
sprejidin-;  beech.     The  name  of  the  one  (let  it  sound  as  it  wil1> 
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an  hhA  bnrst  asnnder.  The  labourers,  all  solicitous  for  eacli 
a  safety,  called  to  one  another  :  those  that  were  nearest  our 
I,  hearing  no  answer,  stept  to  the  place  where  they  lay  :  they 
aw  a  little  smoke,  and  after,  this  faithful  pair, — John,  with 
rm  atxmt  his  Sarah's  neck,  aad  the  other  held  over  her  face, 
to  secure  her  from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck  dead, 
Jready  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this  tender  posture.  There 
ID  mark  or  discolouring  on  their  bodies,  only  that  Sarah's 
vw  was  a  little  singed,  and  a  small  spot  between  her  breasts, 
were  buried  the  next  day  in  one  grave,  in  the  parish  of 
Dn-Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire  1  where  my  Lord  Harcnurt,  at 
qaest,  has  erected  a  monument  over  them.  Of  the  following 
ihs  which  I  made,  the  critics  have  chosen  the  godly  one  :  I 
either,  but  wish  you  bad  been  in  England  to  have  done  this 
better :  I  tliink  'twas  what  you  could  not  have  refused  me  on 
Ting  an  occasion. 

When  Eastern  lovera  feed  the  fun'ral  fire, 
On  th»  same  pile  their  faithful  Fair  expire ; 
Herepitriog  Heav'D  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both,  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearta  so  sincere,  th'  Almighty  saw  well  pleaa'd. 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seiied. 

Think  not,  by  rig'rous judgment  eeii'd, 

A  pur  BO  faithful  could  exfnre ; 
Victims  so  pure  Heav'n  saw  well  plena'd 

And  SDstch'd  them  in  celestial  fire. 

live  well,  and  fear  no  sudden  fnta : 

When  God  calls  Virtue  to  the  (frave, 
Alike  'tis  justice,  soon  or  lute, 

Mercy  alike  to  kill  or  save. 
Virtue  anmov'd  can  bear  the  csU, 
And  face  the  fiosh  that  melts  the  ImiL 

xm  the  whole,  I  can't  think  these  people  unhappy.  The 
it  b^ipinesB,  next  to  living  as  they  would  have  done,  was  to 
UMy  did.  The  greatest  honour  people  of  this  low  degree 
hxn,  was  to  be  remembered  on  a  little  monument,  unless 
ill  gire  tbem  another, — that  of  being  honoured  wi&  a  tear 
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from  the  finest  eyes  id  the  irorld.  I  know  700  lum  tadn 
you  must  have  it;  it  is  the  tbij  eananfttion  of  goodlMii 
virtue ;  the  finest  minds,  like  the  finest  metAls,  disaolve  Um  wt 
But  when  you  are  reflecting  npon  olgecta  of  plfyi  pi^'" 
forget  ono,  who  had  no  sooner  found  out  an  otjeot  of  tin  4 
esteem,  than  ho  was  separated  from  it;  and  who  is  bo  TCf' 
happy  as  not  to  be  susoeplible  of  consolatum,  fiom  oAoi' 
being  so  miserably  in  the  right  as  to  think  other  womeo  vW" 
really  are.  Such  an  one  can't  but  be  drapei»tely  find'< 
creature  that  is  quite  difibrent  from  these.  If  Uie 
utterly  void  of  such  honour  aa  these  hsve,  and  nich  till* 
these  bonst  of,  I  am  content.  I  have  detested  the  eonnd  a(i 
xooTtian  and  loving  tpouae,  ever  since  I  heard  the  pretty  ntf** 
Odalicbe.    Dear  Madam,  I  am  for  erer 

Your, 

My  most  bumble  services  to  Mr.  WorUey.  Pnty  leA  m*  "^ 
from  yon  soon,  though  I  shall  veiy  so<ai  write  a^pun.  I  atf-  * 
fident  half  onr  letters  are  lost. 


«.*] 
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s  fitted  up  his  farm,  and  you  will  agree  that  his  scheme 
at  least  is  not  founded  upon  weak  appearances.  Upon 
irom  the  Bath,  all  peccant  humours  he  finds  are  purged 
L ;  and  his  great  temperance  and  economy  are  so  signal, 
rst  is  fit  for  my  constitution,  and  the  latter  would  enable 
'  up  so  much  money  as  to  buy  a  bishopric  in  England. 
)  return  of  his  health  and  vigour,  were  you  here,  you 
lire  of  his  haymakers ;  but  as  to  his  temperance,  I  can 
it  (for  one  whole  day)  we  have  had  nothing  for  dinner 
n-broth,  beans  and  bacon,  and  a  barn-door  fowl, 
lis  lordship  is  run  after  his  cart,  I  have  a  moment  left 
to  tell  you  that  I  overheard  him  yesterday  agree  with 
for  £200  to  paint  his  country-hall  with  trophies  of 
dee,  prongs,  <&c.,  and  other  ornaments,  merely  to  coun- 
s  calling  this  place  a  farm — now  turn  over  a  new  leaf. — 
ne  assure  you  he  should  be  sorry  not  to  have  more 
'  kindness  for  his  friends  than  of  ambition  for  himself ; 
jgh  his  schemes  may  be  weak,  the  motives  at  least  are 
id  he  says  further,  if  you  could  bear  as  great  a  fall  and 
'  your  revenues  as  he  knows  by  experience  he  can,  you 
live  in  Ireland  an  hour. 

Dunciad '  is  going  to  be  printed  in  all  pomp,  with  the 
,  which  makes  me  proudest.  It  will  be  attended  with 
olegomena,  testimonia  scriptorum,  index  authorum,  and 
>rum.  As  to  the  latter,  I  desire  you  to  road  over  the 
make  a  few  in  any  way  you  like  best ;  whether  dry 
x)n  the  style  and  way  of  commenting  of  trivial  critics ; 
lus,  upon  the  authors  in  the  poem ;  or  historical,  of 
laces,  times ;  or  explanatory,  or  collecting  the  parallel 
f  the  ancients.     Adieu.    I  am  pietty  well,  my  mother 

buthnot  vexed  with  his  fever  by  intervals ;  I  am  afraid 
,  and  we  shall  lose  a  worthy  man  :  I  am  troubled  about 
Quch :  I  am,  <&c. 
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From  early  Touth,  wliun  lie  would  compose  billets-doui  for 
joung  damsel^,  to  thoee  later  days  when  De  corre^poiided  wilii 
the  cot«rie  of  ladies  who  crifiwsed  '  PsJnela,'  and  '  Clarissa,' 
Samael  RichardsoQ  pursued  bis  bobbj  of  writing  and  receiving 
letters.  Mre.  Baibauld  pubUabed  this  correspondence  with  bar 
loograpby  of  the  noTelJBt,  but  tba  interest  of  tbe  letters  expired 
with  ihe  century  in  which  tbey  were  written.  Mr.  Aaron  TTill 
wae  the  writer  who  pretended  to  despise  the  public  taste  in 
literature  of  bis  day,  and  who  propbesied  that  ha  would  be  read 
and  admii'ed  when  Pope  was  forgotten. 

Samual  Eiehardeon  to  Aaron  HiU. 

October  27,  1748. 
Deal  Sir, — With  regard  to  eome  parts  of  yonr  ftivour  of  d 
nineteenth,  I  will  only  Bay  tbat  I  nm  too  much  pained  on  2 
account  to  express  anything  but  my  pain.     A  mind  bo  noble  1 
generous  I  so  underrating  intentional  good  from  himself  1  s 
rating  trifling  benefits  fi'om  others  I     But  no  more  on  this  sabjed 
You  are  an  alien,  Sir,  in  this  world;  and  no  wonder  that  t" 
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^would  be  well  received.     Shakespeare,  with  all  his  beauties,  woold, 

-«8  a  modem  writer,  be  hissed  off  the  stage.     Your  sentiments, 

•even  they  will  have  it  who  allow  them  to  be  noble,  are  too  munifi- 

•oemtly  adorned:  and  they  want  you  to  descend  to  their  leveL 

Will  you.  Sir,  excuse  me  this   freedom  ?     Yet  I  can  no  longer 

•excuse  myself,  to  the  love  and  to  the  veneration  mingled  that  I 

bear  to  you,  if  I  do  not  acquaint  you  with  what  the  world  you 

viah  to  mend  says  of  your  writings.     And  yet  for  my  own  part, 

I  am  convinced  that  the  fault  Ues  in  that  indolent  (that  lazy,  I 

ihoold  rather  call  it)  world.     You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  wish  to 

write  to  a  future  age  only. — ^A  chance  too  so  great,  that  posterity 

will  be  mended  by  what  shall  be  handed  down  to  them  by  this. 

And  few,  very  few    are  they  who  make  it  their  study  and  their 

iabour,  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  disapprobation  or  prejudice. 

Besides,   I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  genius  to 

aooommodate  itself  to  the  mode  and  taste  of  the  world  it  is  cast 

into,  since  works  published  in  this  age  must  take  root  in  it  to 

flourish  in  the  next. 

As  to  your  title,  Sir,  which  you  are  pleased  to  require  my 
opinion  of,  let  me  premise,  that  there  was  a  time,  and  that  within 
my  own  remembrance,  when  a  pompous  title  was  almost  necessary 
to  promote  the  sale  of  a  book.  But  the  booksellers,  whose 
business  is  to  watch  the  taste  and  foibles  of  the  public,  soon  (as 
ifaey  never  fiul  on  such  occasions  to  do)  wore  out  that  fashion  :  and 
now,  verifying  the  old  observation,  that  good  wine  needs  40  bush,  a 
pompous  or  laboured  title  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  sign  of  want 
of  merit  in  the  performance,  and  hai'dly  ever  becomes  an  invitation 
to  the  purchaser. 

As  to  your  particular  title  to  this  great  work,  I  have  your 
pardon  to  beg,  if  I  refer  to  your  consideration,  whether  epic,  truly 
epie,  as  the  piece  is,  you  would  choose  to  call  it  epic  in  the  title- 
page;  since  hundreds  who  will  see  the  title,  will  not,  at  the  time, 
have  seen  your  admirable  definition  of  the  word.  Excuse,  Sir, 
this  freedom  also,  and  excuse  these  excuses. — I  am  exceedingly 
prsBsed  in  time,  and  shall  be  for  some  time  to  come,  or,  sloven  as 
I  am  in  my  pen,  this  should  not  have  gone. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  have  given  you  cause  to  say,  as  a 
recommendation,  that  there  will  be  more  prose  than  verse  in  your 
fntoxe  woiAa  I    I  believe,  Sir,  that  Mr.  Garrick  in  particuliki:  baji^ 
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_  .  .  entered  into  vindictive  reflections.  1  i"* 
L  the  stage  ;  but  of  late  I  am  pretty  well  n«|«i>l>''' 
with  him.  1  know  he  honours  you.  But  he  thinks  yon  abon"* 
present  low  taate;  (this  I  speak  in  confidence)  and  onoe  I  '"' 
him  say  as  much,  and  wish  that  you  could  descend  to  li  B* 
one  of  the  reasons  tliat  have  impelled  me  to  be  ao  bold  wl 
been  in  thia  letter.  j 

The  occBsion  of  the  black  wax  I  use,  is  the  logs  of  an  ****  j 
sister.  We  loved  each  other  tenderly  1  But  my  fi-equent,  1  ^T* 
say  constant,  diBorders  of  the  nervous  kind  ought  to  rem**'  _ 
as  a  consolation,  of  David's  self-comfort  on  the  death  of  hiS  ^ 
perhaps  oft«uer  than  it  does,  immersed  as  I  am  in  my  own  "^ 
and  in  business,  tbiit  the  common  ptarcntal  oare  permita  me  ^  . 
quit,  though  it  becomes  every  day  mor«  irkaome  to  m^ 
another. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  b^le  affection. 

Your  most  faithful, 

and  obedient  servant 


8.  BicnAHDMl"' 
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&  '^;.  Ayr  the  owners,  that  oould  place  happiness  in  attracting  the  eyes  of 

i'    '^ftn^rs.  Nothing   touches  me  with  satisfaction  but  what  touches 

^7  heart,  and  I  should  find  more  plcasui-e   in  the  secret  joy  I 

>    vtouicl  feel,  at  a  kind  expression  from  a  fiiend  I  esteemed,  than  at 

::   wo  Acimiration  of  a  whole  playhouse,  or  the  envy  of  those  of  my 

J  <^*tt  ^^^9  who  could  not  attain  to  tlie  same  number  of  jewels,  fine 

™^^8,  4:c.,  supposing  I  was  at  the  very  summit  of  this  sort  of 

i  '•l^ixiess. 

J^ou  may  be  this  friend  if  you  please  :  did  you  really  esteem  me, 
:  "**_you.  any  tender  regard  for  me,  I  could,  I  think,  pass  my  life  in  any 
■^'^''^^Xi,  happier  with  you,  than  in  all  tlie  grandeur  of  the  world  with 
•ny  ^^'^er.     You  have  some  humours,  that  would  be  disagi-eeable  to 
lay  '^^oman  that  married  with  an  intention  of  finding  her  happiness 
^   iw^i^^     That  is  not  my  resolution.  If  I  maiTy,  I  propose  to  myself 
^^''^^^reinent ;  there  is  few  of  my  acquaintance  T  should  ever  wish  to 
"^^^ain ;  and  the  pleasing  one,  and  only  one,  is  the  way  in  which  I 
^"^"^S^  to  please  myself.     Happiness  is  the  natin'al  design  of  all  the 
^^*4;  and  everything  we  see  done,  is  meant  in  order  to  attain  it. 
^^  ilDagination  places  it  in  fiiendship.     By  friendship,  I  mean  an 
-V     •s»be  oommunication  of  thoughts,  wishes,  interests,  and  pleasures, 
"^^^  andivided ;  a  mutual  esteem,  which  miturally  carries  with 
it  a  pleasing  sweetness  of  conversation,  and  terminates  in   the 
dffibe  of  Tiiftlring  one  or  another  happy,  without  iK^ing  forced  to 
mn  into  visits,  noise,  and  hurry,  which  sei-ve  rather  to  ti*ouble, 
tban  oompose  the  thoughts  of  any  reasonable  cre:iture.     Thei-e  are 
fxm  capable  of  a  friendship  such  as  I  have  descril^ed,  and  'tis 
jaeoc—ayyfor  the  generality  of  the  world  to  be  taken  up  with  tiiiies. 
Geutj  a  fine  Lady  or  a  fine  Gentleman  out  of  town,  and  they  know 
no  more  what  to  say.     To  take  from  them  plays,  openis,  and 
fiuhions,  is  taking  away  all  their  topics  of  discourse ;  and  they 
know  not  how  to  form  their  thoughts  on  any  other  subjects.     They 
know  Tery  well  what  it  is  to  be  admired,  but  are  perfectly  ignorant 
of  what  it  is  to  be  loved.     I  take  you  to  have  sense  enough,  not  to 
think  this  science  romantic  :  I  rather  choose  to  use  the  word  friend- 
ship, than  love ;  because  in  the  general  scmse  that  word  is  spoke, 
ft  signifies  a  passion  rather  founded  on  fiincy  than  reason :  and 
when  I  say  friendship,  I  mean  a  mixtui'e  of  friendship  and  esteem 
and  which  a  long  acquaintance  increases,  not  decays ;  how  far  ] 
sndi  a  firiendship,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  myself:  I  ma\ 
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want  the  gt>od  eense,  that  is  necenary  to  be  sgreeKble  to  •  ntt' 
merit,  but  I  know  I  irant  the  vanity  to  beliera  I  have;  anil  ■ 
promLje  you  shall  never  like  me  leee,  upon  knowing  me  battel 
and  that  I  shall  never  forget  that  you  have  a  better  miJualiiJrt 
than  myself^  j 

And  now  let  me  entreat  yon  to  think  (if  poemble)  t<rfenli|f  4 
my  modesty,  after  so  bold  a  declara^on  i  I  am  I'ssolved  to  ttn^ 
off  reserve,  and  use  me  ill  if  you  please.  I  am  aenrihle,  to  M 
an  inclination  for  a  man  is  putting  one's  self  wholly  in  his  pl^M^ 
but  sure  you  have  generosity  enough  not  to  abuse  it.  Aflx  ill^ 
have  said,  I  pretend  no  tie  but  on  your  heart:  if  yoo  do  utlMi 
me,  I  shall  not  be  happy  with  yon ;  if  yon  do  I  need  tU  ■ 
further.  I  am  not  mercenary,  and  would  not  reccdve  an  oUi^i* 
that  comefl  not  from  one  who  loves  me,  I  do  not  dedie  mj  UM 
back  again  :  you  have  honour  and  I  dare  trust  yon.  I  am  gsf 
to  the  same  pUce  X  went  Inet  apring.  I  shall  think  of  yon  IkMl 
it  depends  iipon  yon  in  what  manner. 

JLt. 
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I  easily  under  this  government  but  by  the  protection  of 
assador — ^and  the  richer  they  are  the  greater  is  their  danger. 
)8e  dreadful  stories  you  have  heard  of  the  plague  have  very 
3andation  in  truth.  I  own  I  have  much  ado  to  reconcile 
to  the  sound  of  a  word  which  has  always  given  me  such 
)  ideas,  though  I  am  convinced  there  is  little  more  in  it  than 
rer.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  tell  you  that  we  passed 
h  two  or  three  towns  most  violently  affected.  In  the  very 
3use  where  we  lay  (in  one  of  those  places)  two  persons  died 

Luckily  for  me  I  was  so  well  deceived  that  I  knew  nothing 
matter ;  and  I  was  made  believe,  that  our  second  cook  who 
here  had  only  a  great  cold.  However,  we  left  our  doctor 
\  care  of  him,  and  yesterday  they  both  arrived  here  in  good 

and  I  am  now  let  into  the  secret  that  he  has  had  the  plague, 
are  many  that  escape  it ;  neither  is  the  air  ever  infected, 
lersuaded  that  it  would  be  as  easy  a  matter  to  root  it  out 
\  out  of  Italy  and  France ;  but  it  does  so  little  mischief,  they 
}  very  solicitous  about  it,  and  are  content  to  suffer  this  dis- 
'  instead  of  our  variety,  which  they  are  utterly  unacquainted 

•ropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  thing  that 
&ke  you  wish  yourself  here.  The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so 
I  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless  by  the  invention  of 
ing,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.  There  is  a  set  of  old 
I  who  make  it  their  business  to  perform  the  operation  every 
1,  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  great  heat  is  abated, 
send  to  one  another  to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a 
3  have  the  small- pox  :  they  make  parties  for  this  purpose, 
len  they  are  met  (commonly  fil'teen  or  sixteen  together),  the 
Dian  comes  with  a  nut-shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort 
1-pox,  and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She 
lately  rips  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with  a  large  needle 
gives  you  no  more  pain  than  a  common  scratch),  and  puts 
le  vein  as  much  matter  as  can  lye  upon  the  head  of  her 
and  after  that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow 
shell ;  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  five  veins.  The 
18  have  commonly  the  superstition  of  opening  one  in  the 
of  the  forehead,  one  in  each  arm,  and  one  on  the  breast,  to 
lie  lign  of  the  cross ;  but  this  has  a  very  ill  effect,  all  these 
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wounds  leaving  little  («ai«,  and  is  not  done  \>y  those  thai  itrr 
aupGretitioug,  who  choose  to  have  them  in  the  legs,  or  that; 
of  the  arm  that  is  concealed.  The  childron  or  young  pHtimtB  f 
together  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect  healtJiM' 
eighth.  Then  tlie  fever  begins  to  seize  them,  and  they  kwy  li 
beds  two  liays,  very  seldom  three.  They  have  very  rarely  »!■ 
twenty  or  thirty  in  their  faces,  which  never  mark ;  and  m  a 
days'  time  they  are  as  well  as  before  their  illness.  When  tl 
are  wounded,  tbei*  remain  running  sores  during  the 
which  I  don't  doubt  ia  a  great  relief  to  it.  Every  year  thona* 
undergo  this  operation ;  and  the  French  ambassador  saj*  1* 
simtly,  that  they  take  the  smull-pox  here  by  way  of  divemoi'i' 
they  take  the  waters  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  exawpl*' 
any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  yon  may  believe  I  am  wellw 
fied  of  the  safety  of  this  experiment,  since  I  intend  to  tryit  ffl' 
dear  little  son. 

I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  paint;  to  bring  this  useful  iDta> 
into  fashion  in  England;  and  I  should  not  fail  to  write  to  sont" 
our  doctors  very  particularly  about  it,  if  I  knew  any  one  ot  W 
that  I  tbought  kid  virtue  enough  to  destroy  such  a  eocsif 
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sdn,  though  perhaps  my  letter  may  lie  upon  my  hands 
Qonths.  To  confess  the  truth,  my  head  is  so  full  of  my 
Bnt  yesterday,  that  'tis  absolutely  necessary  for  my  own 
Lve  it  some  vent.  Without  further  preface,  I  will  then 
tory. 

nvited  to  dine  with  the  grand  vizier's  lady ;  and  it  was 
kt  deal  of  pleasure  I  prepaid  myself  for  an  entertain- 
1  was  never  before  given  to  any  Christian.  I  thought 
Bry  little  satisfy  her  curiosity  (which  I  did  not  doubt 
iderable  motive  to  the  invitation)  by  going  in  a  dress 
led  to  see,  and  therefore  dressed  myself  in  the  court 
^ienna,  which  is  much  more  magnificent  than  ours. 
I  chose  to  go  incognita,  to  avoid  any  disputes  about 
and  went  in  a  Turkish  coach,  only  attended  by  my 
t  held  up  my  train,  and  the  Greek  lady  who  was  my 
\.  I  was  met  at  the  court  door  by  her  black  eunuch, 
me  out  of  the  coach  with  great  respect,  and  conducted 
fci  several  rooms,  where  her  she-slaves,  finely  dressed^ 
id  on  each  side.  In  the  innermost  I  found  the  lady 
ler  sofa,  in  a  sable  vest.  She  advanced  to  meet  me,  and 
ae  half  a  dozen  of  her  friends  with  great  civility.  She 
7ery  good-looking  woman,  near  fifty  years  old.  I  was 
X)  observe  so  Uttle  magnificence  in  her  house,  the 
)eing  all  very  moderate;  and,  except  the  habits  and 
ber  slaves,  nothing  about  her  appeared  expensive.  She 
my  thoughts,  and  told  me  she  was  no  longer  of  an  age 
iier  her  time  or  money  in  superfluities ;  that  her  whole 
3  in  charity,  and  her  whole  employment  prajdng  to  God. 
no  affectation  in  this  speech  ;  both  she  and  her  husband 
•  given  up  to  devotion.  He  never  looks  upon  any  other 
id,  what  is  much  more  extraordinary,  touches  no  bribes, 
iding  the  example  of  all  his  predecessors.  He  is  so- 
on this  point,  he  would  not  accept  Mr.  Wortley's 
1  he  had  been  assured  over  and  over  that  it  was  a 
[uisite  of  his  place  at  the  entrance  of  every  ambassador, 
ined  me  with  all  kind  of  civility  till  dinner  came  in^ 
senredy  one  dish  at  a  time,  to  a  vast  number,  all  finely 
IT  their  manner,  which  I  don't  think  so  bad  as  you  have 
ffd  it  represented. 
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I  am  n  very  good  judge  of  tlieir  eating,  having  lived  ll 
weeka  in  the  house  of  an.  effendi  at  Belgrade,  who  gnvt  ui  * 
magnificent  dinners,  dressed  by  his  owa  cooks.  The  firat  " 
they  pleased  me  exti'emely ;  but  I  own  1  then  he^a  10  gd 
weary  of  their  table,  ajid  desireil  oar  own  cook  might  a<Iii  %^ 
two  after  our  maimer.  But  I  attiibute  this  to  cusloiD,uidl 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  an  ludian  who  had  never  n 
of  either,  would  prefer  their  cookery  to  ours.  Their  s»"W 
very  high,  all  the  roast  vej'y  much  done.  They  use  a  great  (h 
very  rich  Bpice.  The  soup  is  served  for  tlie  last  dish ;  W* 
have  atlenst  as  great  a  variety  of  ragouts  as  we  have.  I  •nnf* 
soiTy  I  could  not  eat  of  as  many  ns  the  good  lady  would  h><t  B 
uie,  who  was  very  oamesit  in  oerring  me  of  everi'thing.  The  O* 
fi-includeJ  with  coffee  and  perfumes,  whieh  ie  a  high  mark  ^*W 
s}tect ;  two  s!a\'es  kneeling  censed  my  hair,  clothes 
chief.  Aft«r  tins  ceremony  ebe  commanded  her  slaves  to  plij*" 
dADce,  which  they  did  with  their  guitars  in  their  handa,  bdJ  • 

me  their  want  of  skill,  aajing  she  took  no  d 
accompliah  them  in  that  art. 

I  returned  her  thanks,  and  soon  after  took  i 
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lat  ihotiglit  was  lost  upon  my  entrance  into  a  large  room  or 
pavilion^  built  round  with  gilded  sashes,  which  were  most 
Q  thrown  up,  and  the  trees  planted  near  them  gave  an  agreeable 

which  hindered  the  sun  from  being  troublesome.  The 
inep  and  honeysuckles  that  twisted  round  their  trunks  shed 
perfume,  increased  by  a  white  marble  fountain  playing  sweet 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  which  fell  into  three  or  four 
with  a  pleasing  sound.  The  room  was  painted  with  all  sorts  of 
s,  fieilling  out  of  gilded  baskets,  that  seemed  tumbling  down. 
K)&  raised  three  steps,  and  covered  with  fine  Persian  carpets, 
16  Kiy^ya's  lady,  leaning  on  cushions  of  white  satin,  em- 
(red ;  and  at  her  feet  sat  two  young  girls  about  twelve  years- 
»vely  as  angels,  dressed  perfectly  rich  and  almost  covered 
jewels.  But  they  were  hardly  seen  near  the  fair  Fatima 
lat  is  her  name),  so  much  her  beauty  effaced  everything  I 
leen,  nay,  all  that  has  been  called  lovely  either  in  England 
nnany.  I  must  own  that  I  never  saw  anything  so  gloriously 
inl  nor  can  I  recollect  a  face  that  would  have  been  taken 

of  near  hers.  She  stood  up  to  receive  me,  saluting  me 
their  fashion,  putting  her  hand  to  her  heart  with  a  sweetness 
miyesty,  that  no  ooui*t  breeding  could  ever  give.  She  ordered 
CIS  to  be  given  me,  and  took  care  to  place  me  in  the  comer,, 
is  the  place  of  honour.  I  confess,  though  the  Greek  lady 
sfore  given  me  a  great  opinion  of  her  beauty,  I  was  so  struck 
admiration  that  I  could  not  for  some  time  speak  to  her, 
wholly  taken  up  in  gazing.  That  surprising  harmony  of 
as,  that  charming  result  of  the  whole  !  that  exact  proportion 
y  !  that  lovely  bloom  of  complexion  unsullied  by  art !  the 
xrable  enchantment  of  her  sm?le — But  her  eyes ! — large  and 
with  all  the  soft  languishment  of  the  blue  !  every  turn  of 
»  disoovering  some  new  grace.  After  my  first  siu^rise  was 
I  endeavoured  by  nicely  examining  her  face,  to  find  out 
imperfection,  without  any  fruit  of  my  search,  but  my  being 
'  convinced  of  the  error  of  that  vulgar  notion,  that  a  fetce 
f  proportioned,  and  perfectly  beautiful,  would  not  be  agreeable, 
\  done  for  her  with  more  success,  what  Apelles  is  said  to 
vayed  by  a  collection  of  the  most  exact  fea  tures,  to  forui  a 
^faioa. 
Id  to  aQ  this  a  behaviour  so  full  of  grace  and  sweetness,  such 
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«(isy  motions,  with  an  air,  bo  majestic,  yet  free  from  (tiC 
afl'ectation,  that  I  am  pereuaded,  could  she  be  suddenljfaaai 
upon  the  most  polite  throne  of  Eorope,  nobody  iroold  tiii 
other  than  bred  and  bom  for  »  queen,  though  educated  in  at 
-WB  cnlled  barbarous.  To  say  all  ia  a  vord,  our  moat  all 
English  beauties  would  vanish  near  her.  Hhe  was  ditHs 
caftdu  of  gold  brocade,  flowered  with  silver  very  well  fitted 
shape  and  showing  to  adnurKtion  the  beauty  of  her  boM 
shaded  bj  the  thin  gauze  of  her  shift.  Her  drawers  wa 
pink, her  wiuatcoat  gi-een  sad  silver,  her  dippers  wbite  Mliii 
embroidered  ;  her  lovely  arms  adorned  with  bracelets  of  iiM 
and  her  broad  girdle  set  round  with  diamonds ;  upon  be 
a  rich  Turkish  handkerchief  of  |Hnk  and  tdlver,  her  a* 
black  hair  hanging  a  great  length  in  various  trasses,  and  ' 
side  of  her  bead  some  bodkins  of  jewels.  I  am  afraid  J( 
accuse  me  of  extravagance  in  this  description.  1  think 
read  somewhere  that  women  always  speak  in  rapture  wk 
speak  of  beauty,  and  I  cannot  imagine  why  iliey  should 
allowed  to  do  so.  I  i-ather  think  it  a  virtue  to  be  able  to 
without  liny  mixture  of  desire  or  envy.     The  gravest  write 
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Ais ;  but  this  account  is  from  those  who  never  heard  any  but 
;  is  played  in  the  streets,  and  is  just  as  reasonable  as  if  a 
gfner  should  take  his  ideas  of  English  music  from  the  bladder 
itring,  or  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers.  I  can  assure  you 
the  music  is  extremely  pathetic ;  'tis  true  I  am  inclined  to 
T  the  Italian,  but  perhaps  I  am  partial.  I  am  acquainted 
a  Greek  lady  who  sings  better  than  Mrs.  Kobinson,  and  is 
well  skilled  in  both,  who  gives  the  preference  to  the  Turkish, 
certain  they  have  very  fine  natural  voices ;  these  were  very 
»ble.  When  the  dance  was  over,  four  fair  slaves  came  into 
'oom  with  the  silver  censers  in  their  hands,  and  perfumed  the 
vrith  amber,  aloes-wood,  and  other  scents.  After  this  they 
^  me  coffee  upon  their  knees  in  the  finest  Japan  china,  with 
dtips  of  silver,  gilt.  Then  lovely  Fatima  entertained  me  all 
^hile  in  the  most  polite  agreeable  manner,  calling  me  often 
&1  sultanum,  or  the  beautiful  sultana,  and  desiring  my  friend- 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  lamenting  that  she  could  not 
<Hiam  me  in  my  own  language.  When  I  took  my  leave  two 
^  brought  in  a  fine  silver  basket  of  embroidered  handkerchiefs ; 
begged  I  would  wear  the  richest  for  her  sake,  and  gave  the 
»v  to  my  woman  and  interpretess.  I  retired  through  the  same 
n&onies  as  before,  and  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  had  been 
16  time  in  Mahomet's  paradise,  so  much  was  I  charmed  with 
it  I  had  seen.  I  know  not  how  the  relation  of  it  appears  to 
.  I  wish  it  may  give  you  part  of  my  pleasure ;  for  I  would 
e  my  dear  sister  share  in  all  the  diversions  of, 

Yours,  &c. 

CXXXI. 

There  are  few  people  who  will  not  recognise  the  wisdom 
and  jostioe  of  the  following  remarks,  however  paradoxically,  and 
perhaps  even  cynically,  they  are  stated.  The  writer's  theory  at 
all  events  may  soggest  some  profitable  reflections  on  a  subject 
where  reflection  is  rarer  than  it  should  be. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  to  her  Darighter,  the  Countess 

of  Bute, 

Lovere :  November  1, 1761. 

>ear  Child, — ^I  received  yours  of  August  25,  and  my  Lord 
i%  oUigiDg  Botioe  of  your  safe  delivery  at  the  same  tim^.    X 
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wish  yon  joy  of  your  yoong  Bon,  and  of  every  thing  elsa  Toti 
not  mention  your  father,  by  which  I  suppose  he  is  not  retotMil 
England,  and  am  in  pain  for  hie  health,  having  heud  bntti 
horn  him  since  he  left  it,  and  know  not  whether  he  has  Rton 
my  letters.  I  dare  Bay  you  need  not  be  in  any  doubt  of  hiseH 
opinion  of  you ;  for  my  part,  I  am  ao  far  persuaded  of  tbo  p« 
ness  of  your  heart.  I  iiave  often  had  a  mind  to  write  you  »« 
Bolatory  epiatle  on  my  own  death,  which  I  believe  will  bo  M 
affliction,  though  my  life  is  wholly  useless  to  you.  That  part  o(i 
which,  we  passed  to^^ther  you  have  reason  to  remember  wiUi  gn* 
tude,  though  I  think  you  misplace  it ;  you  are  do  more  obli^t) 
me  for  bringing  you  into  the  world,  than  I  am  to  you  forcooil 
into  it,  and  I  never  made  use  of  that  rommonplace  (ajid  Ukent' 
commonplace,  fabe)  argument,  as  exacting  any  return  of  affecti* 
Thci'e  was  a  mutual  necessity  on  us  both  t«  part  at  tha.t  tiiiie,o 
no  obligation  on  either  side.  In  the  case  of  your  in&uity,  tM 
was  so  great  a  mixtiire  of  instinct,  I  con  scarce  even  pot  ihitll 
the  number  of  the  proofs  I  have  given  you  of  my  love  ;  but  I  o* 
fess  I  think  it  a  great  one,  if  you  compare  my  aft«r  comi* 
towards  you  with  that  of  other  mothers,  who  generally  look  • 
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This  letter  contains  some  interesting  hints  ahout  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  Lady  ^— -.  is  Lady  Frances  Meadows,  the 
writer's  niece. 

Lady  Mary  WortUy  Montagu  to  the  Countess  of  Bute, 

February  19  (x.s.),  1749. 

My  dear  Child, — I  gave  you  some  general  thoughts  on  the 
hication  of  your  children  in  my  last  letter;  but  fearing  you 
Knild  think  I  n^lected  your  request,  by  answering  it  with  too 
ndi  conciseness,  I  am  resolved  to  add  to  it  what  little  I  know 
&  that  subject,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  you  in  a  con- 
m,  with  which  yon  seem  so  nearly  affected. 

P^le  commonly  educate  their  children  as  they  build  their 
ooaes,  according  to  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  without  con- 
idering  whether  it  is  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
BBgned.  Almost  all  girls  of  quality  are  educated  as  if  they  were 
^  be  great  ladies,  which  is  often  as  little  to  be  expected,  as  an  im- 
moderate heat  of  the  sun  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  You  should 
1^  jonrs  to  conform  their  desires  to  probabilities,  to  be  as 
^ofol  as  is  possible  to  themselves,  and  to  think  privacy  (as  it  is) 
^  hi^ypiest  state  of  life.  I  do  not  doubt  your  giving  them  all 
■vlmctions  necessary  to  form  them  to  a  virtuous  life ;  but  'tis  a 
t^  mistake  to  do  this,  without  proper  restrictions.  Vices  are 
««n  hid  under  the  name  of  virtues,  and  the  practice  of  them 
Uowed  by  the  worst  of  consequences. 

flinoeriiyy  friendship,  piety,  disinterestednass,  and  generosity, 
^  all  great  virtues;  but  pursued,  without  discretion,  become 
UnioaL  I  have  seen  ladies  indulge  their  own  ill  humour  by 
iig  veiy  rude  and  impertinent,  and  think  they  deserved  approba- 
On,  by  flaying  I  love  to  speak  truth.  One  of  your  acquaintances 
<%de  a  ball  the  next  day  after  her  mother  died,  to  shew  she  was 
iioere.  I  believe  your  own  reflection  will  furnish  you  with  but 
)o  many  examples  of  the  ill  eflects  of  the  rest  of  the  sentiments  I 
ave  mentioDed,  when  too  warmly  embraced.  They  are  generally 
soommended  to  young  people  without  limits  or  distinction,  and 
08  prejudice  huiies  thcon  into  great  misfortunes,  while  they  arv^ 

p 
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ftjiplauding  tlipmselveg  oii  tbo  noble  practice  (as  tJieyfwc^jofM] 
eminent  Tirtuea. 

I  cannot  iielp  adding  (out  of  my  real  affection  to  yon),  tWl 
■wtKh  you  would  moderate  that  fondness  you  liave  for  yonr  A' 
dreo.  I  do  not  mean  you  should  Sibate  any  part  of  your  on. 
not  do  your  duty  to  them  in  its  utmost  extent ;  but  I  would  b 
you  early  prepai-e  yourself  for  disappointmente,  which  are  Iwnji 
proportion  to  their  being  Enrprising'.  It  is  hardly  poasible,  in  » 
a  number,  that  none  should  be  unhappy  ;  jirepare  youi-self  ^u 
a  misfoi'tune  of  that  kind.  I  conleaa  there  ia  hardly  anj  ■( 
difficult  to  suppoi-t;  yet,  it  is  certain,  imagination  has  k  gK 
ehare  in  the  jiain  of  it,  and  it  ia  more  in  our  power  (thin  iti 
commonly  believed)  to  eoftcn  whatever  ilia  are  founded  or  i^ 
mented  by  fancy.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  real  otI 
mean  acute  pain ;  nil  other  complaints  ore  so  coueiderablji  dt 
niahed  by  time,  that  it  is  plain  the  grief  is  owing  to  our  puB 
since  the  seneation  of  it  vanisbes  when  that  is  otct. 

There  is  another  mistake,  I  forgot  to  mention,  iisul 
mothers  :  if  any  of  their  daughteni  are  beautiee,  they  taVa  gi 
paina  to  pei'auade  them  th&t  they  are  uarly,  or  at  leiist  thnt  tM 
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Bry  opportoxiity  that  gives  a  proof  of  the  tenderness  with  which 

unever 

Your  Affectionate  mother 

M.  WORTLEY. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  sent  me  the  third  volume  of  Campbell's 
Mdiitecturey  and  with  it  any  other  entertaining  books.  I  have 
nk  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Memoirs,  but  should  be  glad  of 
ft  *  Apology  for  a  late  Resignation.'^  As  to  the  ale,  'tis  now  so 
le  in  the  year,  it  is  impossible  it  should  come  good.  You  do  not 
smtion  your  father;  my  last  letter  from  him  told  me  he  intended 
kn  for  England, 

cxxxm. 

This  letter  was  evidently  written  after  reading  the  political 
and  philosophical  works  of  Lord  Bolinghroke,  which  had  been 
published  by  Mallet  the  year  before.  A  better  criticism  of  that 
brilliant  and  unprincipled  statesman  could  scarcely  be  found ;  the 
estimate  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  must  be  received  with  some 
eautioD. 

Lady  Mary  WortUy  Montagu  to  the  Countess  of  Bute. 

Lovere:  July  20, 1754. 
My  dear  Child, — ^I  have  now  read  over  the  books  you  were  so 
od  to  send,  and  intend  to  say  something  of  them  all,  though 
me  are  not  worth  speaking  of.  I  shall  begin,  in  respect  to  his 
pkity,  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  is  a  glaring  proof  how  far 
mity  can  blind  a  man,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  varnish  over  to  one's 
If  the  most  criminal  conduct.  He  declares  he  always  loved  his 
nmtry,  though  he  confesses  he  endeavoured  to  betray  her  to 
Qpery  and  slavery ;  and  loved  his  friends,  though  he  abandoned 
itsm  in  distress,  with  all  the  blackest  circumstances  of  treachery. 
&  account  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  is  almost  equally  unfair  or 
iniia].  I  shall  allow  that,  perhaps,  the  views  of  the  Whigs,  at 
Ittt  time,  were  too  vast,  and  the  nation,  dazzled  by  military  glory, 
Md  hopes  too  sanguine;  but  surely  the  same  terms  that  the 
iVendi  consented  to,  at  the  treaty  of  Gertruydenberg,  might  have 
een  obtained ;  or  if  the  displacing  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
used  the  wjpmiB  of  our  enemies  to  a  degree  of  refusing  what  they 
id  before  oflered,  how  can  he  excuse  the  guilt  of  removing  him 

*  The  title  of  an  anonymonfl  pamphlet  written  by  Lord  Ghestei&eV^m 
1747«  on  the  oocasion  of  iu'i^  resigning  office. 

p  2 
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from  the  bead  of  a  Tictorioua  army,  and  ezporfng  w  fo 
to  any  articles  of  peace,  being  unable  to  continaA  tlie  i 
agi'ee  with  him,  that  the  idea  of  conquering  Franoo  ia  a  wik 
vagant  notion,  and  would,  if  possible,  be  impolitio ;  bnt  ib 
have  been  reduced  to  such  a  state,  as  would  have  rends 
incapable  of  being  terrible  to  her  neighbours  for  some  ag 
should  we  have  been  obliged,  aa  we  have  done  almost  erv  i 
bribe  the  French  ministers  to  let  us  live  in  quiet.  So  mudi 
political  reasonings,  which  I  confess,  are  deliverad  in  a  flor 
style ;  but  I  cannot  be  of  Lord  0rreT7*B  opinion,  that  he  ii 
the  best  English  writeni.  Well  turned  periods,  or  smoot 
are  not  the  perfection  either  of  prose  or  verse ;  they  may  i 
adorn,  but  can  never  stand  in  tiie  place  of  good  sense.  C 
nesa  of  words,  however  ranged,  is  always  false  eloqnenca,  tb 
will  ever  impose  on  some  sort  of  understandings.  Hoi 
i-eadcrs  and  admirers  has  Madame  de  Sevign^,  who  only  g 
in  a  lively  manner,  and  fashionable  phrases,  mean  sent 
vulgar  prejudices,  and  endless  repetitions  1  Sometimes  d 
tattle  of  a  fine  lady,  sometimes  that  of  an  old  Qatae,  alwaj 
tattle ;  yet  so  well  gilt  over  by  airy  expressions,  and  a 
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Krd  Bolingbroke  as  an  author,  and  the  highest  contempt  for  him 

a  man.  He  came  into  the  world  greatly  favoured  both  by 
tare  and  fortune,  blest  with  a  noble  birth,  heir  to  a  large  estate, 
dowed  with  a  strong  constitution,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  a 
mitiful  figure,  high  spirits,  a  good  memory,  and  a  lively  appre- 
Kision,  which  was  cultivated  by  a  learned  education  :  all  these 
yiious  advantages,  being  left  to  the  direction  of  a  judgment 
fled  by  unbounded  vanity,  he  dishonoured  his  birth,  lost  his 
aate,  mined  his  reputation,  and  destroyed  his  health,  by  a  wild 
Twait  of  eminence  even  in  vice  and  trifles. 

I  am  fiu*  from  making  misfortune  a  matter  of  reproach.  I 
tow  there  are  accidental  occurrences  not  to  be  foreseen  or 
Qfided  by  human  prudence,  by  which  a  character  may  be  injured, 
lalth  dissipated,  or  a  constitution  impaired :  but  I  think  I  may 
^aonaUy  despise  the  understanding  of  one  who  conducts  himself 

sndi  a  manner  as  naturally  produces  such  lamentable  con- 
^lUDoes,  and  continues  in  the  same  destructive  paths  to  the  end 
«  kog  life,  ostentatiously  boasting  of  morals  and  philosophy  in 
Uit,  and  with  equal  ostentation  bragging  of  the  scenes  of  low 
haodiery  in  public  conversation,  though  deplorably  weak  both  in 
^d  and  body,  and-  his  virtue  and  his  vigour  in  a  state  of  non- 
^ftteace.  His  confederacy  with  Swift  and  Pope  puts  me  in  mind 
that  of  Bessus  and  his  sword-men,  in  the  King  and  No  King, 
U>  endeavour  to  support  themselves  by  giving  certificates  of  each 
Ws  merit 

Pope  has  triumphantly  declared  that  they  may  do  and  say 
i^tever  silly  things  they  please,  they  will  still  be  the  greatest 
^0868  nature  ever  exhibited.  I  am  delighted  with  the  com- 
i*i8on  given  of  their  benevolence,  which  is  indeed  most  aptly 
Sored  by  a  circle  in  the  water,  which  widens  till  it  comes  to 
^tiling  at  all ;  but  I  am  provoked  at  Lord  Bolingbroke's  mis- 
IrcBDutation  of  my  favourite  Atticus,  who  seems  to  have  been 
le  only  Boman  that,  from  good  sense,  had  a  true  notion  of  the 
nes  in  which  he  lived;  in  which  the  republic  was  inevitably 
riflhing,  and  the  two  factions,  who  pretended  to  support  it, 
nally  endeaTooring  to  gratify  their  ambition  in  its  ruin.  A 
le  man,  in  that  case,  would  certainly  declare  for  neither,  and  try 
aave  himaelf  and  family  from  the  general  wreck,  which  could 
i  be  doom  bat  by  a  superiority  of  understanding  acknowkd^^ 
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on  both  aides.  I  sea  no  gloiy  in  losing  life  or  fortune  by  banjl 
dope  of  either,  and  very  much  applaud  the  conduct  wliidi  W 
preserre  on  universal  esteem  »nudat  tlie  fury  of  oppoaiW  |W^ 
We  are  obliged  to  act  vigorously,  where  actioa  can  do  toy  g* 
but  in  a  storm,  when  it  ia  impossible  to  work  with  anacM 
best  hands  and  ablest  pilotfl  may  laudably  gain  the  shore  if 
can.  Atticus  could  be  a  friend  to  men,  without  awakinj 
resentment,  and  be  .'5atiafied  with  hia  own  virtue  without  ■«" 
popular  fame  :  he  had  the  reward  of  his  wisdom  in  his 
and  will  ever  stand  among  the  few  e^mmples  of  true  phihMpI 
either  ancient  or  modem. 

You  must  forgive  this  tedious  dissertation.  I  hopejO"' 
in  tie  samo  Rpiiit  I  write,  and  take  as  prooia  of  affection  "W 
is  eeot  you  by  jour  truly  affectionate  mother, 

M,  WoEial 

CXXXIV. 

From  the  year  1730  to  the  year  1761  Lady  Wortley  Slo>    ' 
tagu  resided  in  Italy,  keeping  up  a  continual  correapondmiH 
with  her  djiiichler  and  other  Mend?  in  En<;lnn<I.     To  tf'       ""' 
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I  all  our  playthings;  happy  are  they  that  can  be  contented 
thoee  they  can  obtain :  those  hours  are  spent  in  the  wisest 
Her,  that  can  easiest  shade  the  ills  of  life,  and  are  the  least  pro- 
Lve  of  ill  consequences.  I  think  my  time  better  employed  in 
ing  the  adventures  of  imaginary  people,  than  the  Duchess  of 
[borough,  who  passed  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  paddling 
her  willy  and  contriving  schemes  of  plaguing  some,  and  ex- 
ing  praise  from  others,  to  no  purpose ;  eternally  disappointed 
eternally  fretting.  The  active  scenes  are  over  at  my  age.  I 
Ige,  with  all  the  art  I  can,  my  taste  for  reading.  If  I  would 
ne  it  to  valuable  books,  they  are  almost  as  rare  as  valuable 
I  must  be  content  with  what  I  can  find.  As  I  approach  a 
xd  childhood,  I  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  it. 
r  youngest  son  is,  perhaps,  at  this  very  moment  riding  on  a 
^,  with  great  delight,  not  at  all  regretting  that  it  is  not  a  gold 
and  much  less  wishing  it  an  Arabian  horse,  which  he  could 
know  how  to  manage.  I  am  reading  an  idle  tale,  not  expect- 
wit  or  truth  in  it,  and  am  very  glad  it  is  not  metaphysics  to 
de  my  judgment,  or  history  to  mislead  my  opinion :  he  fortifies 
health  by  exercise ;  I  calm  my  cares  by  oblivion.  The  me- 
U  may  appear  low  to  busy  people;  but,  if  he  improves  his 
ngih  and  I  forget  my  infirmities,  we  both  attain  very  desirable 
s. 

I  have  not  heard  of  your  father  of  a  long  time.     I  hope  he  is 
I  because  you  do  not  mention  him. 

T  am  ever  dear  child. 
Your  most  afiectionate  mother, 

M.  WORTLEY. 

CXXXV. 

The  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  his  son  (nearly 
100  in  Dumber)  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The 
sarUest  date  is  173d;  the  last  epistle  was  written  on  Oct. 
17,  1768.  The  following  month  Philip  Stanhope  died;  his 
ather  smvived  him  by  nearly  five  years.  In  1774,  the  son's 
indo^ — ^Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope — published  the  correspondence, 
mt  the  letters  were  never  intended  for  publication.  Lord 
Ifaeaolay,  writinff  to  Mr.  Napier  in  1833,  remarked :  '  When  I 
ttid  tbat  Lord  Chesterfield  nad  lost  by  the  publication  of  his 
etten.  I  of  eoime  considered  that  he  had  much  to  lose ;  that  he 
Mt  left  •&  <f>wMi"«A  reputation,  founded  on  the  testimony  oi  «2^ 
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Ilia  contemporories  of  ftll  partiee.  for  wit,  taste,  and  eloqueacft! 
thiit  wlial  remains  of  Ma  Patlianieniary  oratory  is  superior  to 
Biinhing  of  that  time  that  haa  come  dowu  to  us,  except  •  litth 
of'Pitt'a.     The  utmost  that  can  be   said  of  tbe  lotteis  i»  Om 
tlie?  are  lie  letters  of  a  deverish  man  j  and  there  are  not  in»o~ 
wbich  are  entitled  even  to  that  praise.     I  tliiiik  he  would  hal 
Blood  higher  if  we  had  been  left  ia  judge  of  bis  power*— M  •      , 
judijo  o!  those  of  OhaUiara,  Mansfield,  und  Lord  Town«end,aiid    j 
many  others — only  by  tradition,  and  hy  fragmenta   of  Bpeecto    ' 
pruservt'd  in  Parliamentary  report^.' 

The  Earl  of  ChtaterJUld  to  hU  Sm,  Philip  StatJwpa. 
London  :  NoTemher  34,  1747. 
Deiir  Eoy,^jVs  often  as  1  WTite  to  you  (and  that  you  Itiw*  J 
pretty  often)  so  often  am  I  in  doubt  whether  it  is  to  mnj  y 
and  whether  it  m  not  liiboiu-  and  paper  tost.     This  entitelj  depi 
upon  the  d^rec  of  reason  and  reflection  w 

think  proper  to  exert.     If  you  give  yourself  tints  to  think,  and ki| 
eenae  enough  to  thirik  right,  two  reflections  must  necessarily  H 
to  you ;  the  one  is,  that  I  have  a  ^raat  deiil  of  experience  and  v 
you  have  none  ;  the  other  is,  that  I  am  the  only  man  living  **' 
ttuiiiot  have,  dii-ectly  or  indirectly,  any  interest  concerning  yo**'  1 
hut  "" 


r 
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^wA^\  t^<l  regard  on  the  other,  make  up  the  difierenoe.     The  friend- 
^Uiip  which  you  may  contract  with  people  of  your  own  age,  may  be 
.fldncere,  may  be  warm ;  but  must  be  for  some  time  reciprocally 
unprofitable,  as  there  can  be  no  experience  on  either  side. 

The  young  leading  the  young,  is  like  the  blind  leading  the 
--    Uind ;  *  they  will  both  fall  into  tlie  ditch.'     The  only  sure  gmde  is 
:_2     li»  who  has  often  gone  the  road  which  you  want  to  go.     Let  me  l)e 
"that  guide  :  who  have  gone  all  roads  ;  and  who  can  consequently 
pdnt  out  to  you  the  best.     If  you  ask  me  why  I  went  any  of  the 
W  roads  myself,  I  will  answer  you  very  truly,  that  is  for  want  of 
<*  good  guide ;  ill  example  invited  me  one  way,  and  a  good  guide 
wiB  wanting  to  show  me  a  better.     But  if  anybody,  capable  of 
^adTiaiagme,  had  taken  the  same  pains  with  me,  which  I  have  taken, 
•nd  will  continue  to  take  with  you,  I  should  have  avoided  many 
WKeB  and  inconveniences,  which  undii-ected  youth  ran  me  into. 
My  fiulier  was  neither  able  nor  desirous  to  advise  me ;  which  is 
^rtat  I  hope  you  cannot  say  of  yours.     You  see  that  I  make  use 
^■v  cf  the  word  (tdmae  ;  because  I  would  much  i-ather  have  the 
■"^t  of  your  reason  to  my  advice,  than  the  submission  of  your 
will  to  my  authority.     This,  I  persuade  myself,  will  happen,  fi-om 
*!>•*  d^iree  of  sense  which  I  think  you  have ;  and  therefore  I  will 
go  on  advising,  and  with  ho^xs  of  success.     You  are  now  settled 
fcr  some  time  at  Leipsic :  the  principal  object  of  your  stay  there  is 
thfi  knowledge  of  books  and  sciences ;  which  if  you   do  not,  by 
attention  and  application,  make  yourself  master  of  while  you  are 
there^  you  will  be  ignorant  of  them  all  the  rest  of  your  life  :  and 
take  my  word  for  it  a  life  of  ignoiunce  is  not  only  a  very  con- 
temptible, but  a  very  tii'esomo  one.     Kodouble  your  attention, 
then,  to  M'  Harte,  in  your  private  studies  of  the  Lileitc  Ilumaniores, 
eflpedally  Greek.     State  your  diihcultics  whenever  you  have  any ; 
do  not  suppress  them  either  from  mistaken  shame,  lazy  indifference 
or  in  order  to  have  done  the  sooner.     Do  the  same  with  Professor 
Haaoow,  or  any  other  professor. 

When  you  have  thus  usefully  employed  your  mornings,  you 
may  with  a  safe  conscience  diveii}  youi*self  in  the  evenings,  and 
make  those  evenings  very  useful  too,  by  passing  them  in  good 
company,  and,  by  observation  and  attention,  learning  as  much  of 
the  world  as  Leipsic  can  teach  you.  You  w^ll  obsci*ve  and  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  best  fashion  there  ;  not  that  thei^ 
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are  {it  may  be)  the  best  maimers  in  the  worl^  ;  but  iwcaoM  tl 
aro  the  beat  mamiera  of  the  place  where  you  are,  to  which  a  u 
of  sense  always  cooforms.  The  nnlure  of  things  is  altv«y*a 
everywhere  the  same  ;  but  the  motleB  of  them  vary,  tuon  a 
ill  every  country  ;  and  an  easy  and  geateel  conformity  to  tboot, 
mthor  the  osijuminr;  of  them  at  proper  tjmm  and  in  proper  pli 
is  what  particularly  constitutes  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  i 

Here  is  advice  enough  I  think,  and  too  much  it  may  be  yoa  « 
think,  for  one  letter :  if  you  follow  it,  you  will  get  koowU^j 
character  and  jtleasure  by  it ;  if  you  do  cot,  I  only  loso  operam 
oleum,  which,  in  all  events,  I  do  not  grudge  you. 

I  send  you  by  u  person  who  aets  out  this  day  for  Loi|>sic,  a  a 
packet  containing  some  valuable  thinga  which,  you  left  belund ; 
which  1  have  added,  by  way  of  New  Year's  gift,  a  vnry  pr* 
tooth-pick  case  :  and,  by  the  way,  pray  take  care  of  yourtoetb.l 
keep  them  exti-einely  clean.  I  have  likewise  sent  you  tho  On 
roots  lately  translated  into  English  from  the  French  of  the  B 
Royal.     Inform  yom^aelf  what  the  Port  Royal  is.      Tc 
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and  my  oare  can  only  be  the  effects  of  that  tender  affection  which 

I  have  for  yon,  and  which  jou  cannot  represent  to  yourself  greater 

Xbmn  it  really  is.     But  do  not  mistake  the  nature  of  that  affection, 

and  think  it  of  a  kind  that  you  may  with  impunity  abuse.     It  is 

I  not  natural  affection,  there  being  in  reality  no  such  thing ;  for,  if 

there  were,  some  inward  sentiment  must  necessarily  and  recipro- 

,  oaUj  discover  the  parent  to  the  child,  and  the  child  to  the  parent 

without  any  exterior  indications,  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  what- 

•oerer;  which  never  happened  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 

whatever  Poets,  Eomance  or  Novel-writers  and  such  sentiment- 

mcmgers,  may  be  pleased  to  say  to  the  contrary.     Neither  is  my 

alSection  for  you  that  of  a  mother,  of  which  the  only,  or  at  least  the 

chief,  objects  are  health  and  life :  I  wish  you  them   both  most 

lieartily ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  confess  they  are  by  no  means  my 

principal  care. 

My  object  is  to  have  you  fit  to  live ;  which  if  you  are  not,  I  do  not 
desue  that  yon  should  live  at  all.  My  affection  for  you  then  is, 
and  only  will  be,  proportioned  to  your  merit ;  which  is  the  only 
aAetion  that  one  rational  being  ought  to  have  for  another. 

Hitherto  I  have  discovered  nothing  wrong  in  your  heart  or 
head :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  I  see  sense  in  the  one  and  senti- 
ments  in  the  other.  This  persuasion  is  the  only  motive  for  my 
pfeeent  affection ;  which  will  either  increase  or  diminish  according 
to  your  merit  or  demerit.  If  you  have  the  knowledge,  the  honour, 
and  the  probity  which  you  may  have,  the  marks  and  warmth  of 
my  affection  shall  amply  reward  them ;  but  if  you  have  them  not, 
my  aversion  and  indignation  will  rise  in  the  same  proportion ;  and 
in  that  case,  remember  that  I  am  under  no  further  obligation 
than  to  give  you  the  necessary  means  of  subsisting.  If  ever  we 
quarrel,  do  not  expect  or  depend  upon  any  weakness  in  my  nature, 
for  a  reconciliation,  as  children  frequently  do,  and  often  meet  with, 
from  silly  parents.  I  lyive  no  such  weakness  about  me ;  and  as  I 
will  never  quarrel  with  you  but  upon  some  essential  point,  if  once  we 
quarrel  I  will  never  forgive.  But  I  hope  and  believe  that  this 
declaration  (for  it  is  no  threat)  will  prove  unnecessary.  You  are 
no  atraoger  to  the  principles  of  virtue  :  and  surely  who  ever  knows 
Tirtne  must  love  it.  As  for  knowledge  you  have  already  enough 
of  it  to  engage  you  to  acquire  more.  The  ignorant  only  either 
it^  or  think  that  they  have  enough :  those  who  have  the 
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st  are  always  the  most  ilesiroue  to  have  more,  and  kiMT  tk 
the  most  they  can  have  is  aliui  I  but  too  little. 

Reconsider  from  time  to  time,  and  retain  the    friendly  aiirw 
■which  I  Bend  yon.     The  advant^e  will  be  all  your  own. 


'  Auties  temps  autres  misurg'  may  certainly  notr  be  said  of 
tlie  remaiks  made  va  this  epistle  coDceraing  music-  Wfaen 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  nas  a  younK  mnn,  music  was  the  only 
Jiue  art  encoiirafied  by  hia  sOTeretsn ;  indeed  Oeoi^  I.  -vna 
iumaelfa  performer  on  the  riolin.  Perhane  this  wns  a  reasoii 
why  tbe  £arl  laboured  to  mako  a  fnahionable  and  reSned  man 
of  iim  rou^b  and  homely  '  hmr  apparent '  to  the  English  throne. 

The  Earl  of  Cheaterjteld  to  hu  Son, 

London :  April  19, 174ft 

Dear  Boy, — This  letter  will,  I  believe,  stiU  find  you  at  Vnaoi 

n  all  the  dissipntioss  of  Maaqnerades,  Ridottos,  Operas,  &c.  j  witib 

11  my  heart  J  they  are  decent  evening  amusements,  and  verv  po 

!   perly  succeed  that  serious  application  to  which  I  am  eure  you  dt- 

I   vote  your  moraings. 

e  libeiTii  and  illiberal  pleasures,  as  well  aa  lilienl  nai 
illiberal  arts.    There  are  Bome  pleaBiirea  that  degrade  a  gentlemn!: 
as  much  as  sojne  trades  could  do.   Sottish  drinkiiig,  indiscrimin.i' 
gluttony,  driving  coaches,  rustic  sports  such  as  fox-chases,  hor- 
1  infinilely  below  the  honest  and  iuiiiij 
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g8  would  mortify  me  more  than  to  see  you  bearing  part  in  a 
sert  with  a  fiddle  under  your  chin  or  a  pipe  in  your  mouth. 
[  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Comte  du  Perron 

Oomte  LascariSy  upon  your  subject ;  and  I  will  teU  you,  very 
jy  what  Comte  de  Perron  (who  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  pretty 
.)  said  of  you.  '  II  a  de  Tesprit,  un  savoir  peu  common  k  son 
une  grande  vivacity,  et  quand  il  aura  pris  des  manidres  il  sera 
ait ;  car  il  faut  avouer  qu'il  sent  encore  le  college ;  mais  oela 
dra.'  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  one  whom  I  think  so  good  a 
;e,  that  you  wanted  nothing  but  dea  manih'ea ;  which  I  am  con- 
ned you  will  now  soon  acquire  in  the  company  which  hence- 
rards  you  are  likely  to  keep.  But  I  must  add  too,  that  if  you 
dd  not  acquire  them,  all  the  rest  will  be  of  very  little  use  to 
By  Tncmihea  I  do  not  mean  bare  common  civility ;  every. 
f  must  have  that  who  would  not  be  kicked  out  of  company ; 
I  mean  engaging,  insinuating,  shining  manners ;  a  distinguished 
teness,  an  almost  irresistible  address ;  a  superior  gracefulness 
n  you  say  and  do.  Ijb  is  this  alone  that  can  give  all  your  other 
vAb  their  full  lustre  and  value ;  and  consequently  it  is  this 
ch  should  now  be  the  principal  object  of  your  attention.  Ob- 
B  minutely,  wherever  you  go,  the  allowed  and  established 
lels  of  good  breeding,  and  form  yourself  upon  them.  Whatever 
888  yon  most  in  others  will  infallibly  please  others  in  you.  I 
9  often  repeated  this  to  you ;  now  is  your  time  of  putting  it  in 
sdoe. 

Pray  make  my  compb'ments  to  Mr.  Harte;  and  tell  him  I 
0  received  hia  letter  from  Vienna,  but  that  I  shall  not  trouble 

till  I  have  received  the  other  letter  he  promises  me  upon  the 
iect  of  one  of  my  last.  I  long  to  hear  from  him  after  your 
lement  at  Turin ;  the  months  that  you  are  to  pass  there  will  be 
r  decisive  ones  for  you.  The  exercises  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
iners  of  Courte  must  be  attended  to  and  acquired,  and,  at  the 
8  time  your  other  studies  continued.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
ly  nor  deeire,  one  single  idle  hour  there ;  for  I  do  not  foresee 
',  you  can,  in  any  part  of  your  life,  put  out  six  months  to  greater 
reBt  than  those  next  six  at  Turin. 

We  win  talk  hereafter  about  your  stay  at  Eome  and  in  other 
to  of  Italy.  This  only  I  will  recommend  to  you ;  which  is,  to 
■act  tliB  wgmJb  of  every  place  you  go  to.    In  those  places,  which. 
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&re  onlj'  di^Dgiiiflhed  bj  classical  &me,  tmd  valunljte  nnox 
antiquity,  have  your  cUaaics  in  your  hand,  and  in  your  bead, 
fiare  the  ancient  geography  and  descriptioiis  with  the  moderaiu^ 
never  (ail  to  take  notes.     !Rome  will  funiiah  yon  witL 
enough  of  that  sort;  but  then  it  fnrnishee  you  with  muy i 
objects  well  deserving  your  attention,  auch  aa  deep 
craft  and  policy.     Adieu. 


CXXXVIU. 

The  Earl  of  Cheste-rftU  to  hia  Son. 

L'Judon ;  August  10, 1749. 

Deftr  Boy, — Let  na  resume  our  reQections  upon  men,  IM 
characters,  their  manners;  in  a  word,  our  reflections  upon  d> 
World. 

They  may  help  yon  to  form  yonrwslf,  and  to  tnow  othen.  * 
knowledge  very  useful  at  all  ages,  very  rare  at  yours ;  it  seemB  •' 
it  were  no  body's  business  to  communicate  it  to  young  men.  T 
miisters  teach  them,  singly,  the  langtv^ee,  or  the  sciences  of  (ti^ 
several  departments  ;  and  are  indeed  generally  incapable  of  t** 
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ar  akin  to  a  buffoon ;  and  neither  of  them  is  the  least 
wit.  Whoever  is  admitted  or  sought  for,  in  company, 
3ther  account  than  that  of  his  merit  and  manners,  is 
acted  there,  but  only  made  use  of.  We  will  have  such- 
he  sings  prettily ;  we  will  invite  such-arone  to  a  ball,  for 
w^ell ;  we  will  have  such-a-one  at  supper,  for  he  is  always 
[  laughing ;  we  will  ask  another,  because  he  plays  deep 
nes,  or  because  he  can  drink  a  great  deal.  These  are 
Dg  distinctions,  moitifying  preferences,  and  exclude 
f  esteem  and  regard.  Whoever  is  had  (as  it  is  called)  in 
for  the  sake  of  any  one  thing  singly,  iif  singly  that  thing, 
ever  be  considered  in  any  other  light;  frequently  never 
let  his  merits  be  what  they  will. 

Lgnity  of  manners,  which  I  recommend  so  much  to  you, 
^  as  different  from  pride,  as  true  courage  is  from  bluster- 
le  wit  from  joking ;  but  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
thing  vilifies  and  degrades  more  than  pride.  The  pre- 
P  the  proud  man,  are  oftener  treated  with  sneer  and  con- 
ji  with  indignation :  as  we  offer  ridiculously  too  little  to 
m,  who  asks  ridiculously  too  much  for  his  goods ;  but  we 
^le  with  one  who  only  asks  a  just  and  reasonable  price, 
flattery  and  indiscriminate  assentation  degrade,  as  much 
minate  contradiction  and  noisy  debate  disgust.  But  a 
lertion  of  one's  own  opinion ;  and  a  complaisant  acquies- 
bher  people's,  preserve  dignity. 

r,  low  expressions,  awkward  motions  and  address,  vilify, 
iply,  either  a  very  low  turn  of  mind,  or  low  education, 
>mpany. 

3US  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  a  laborious  attention  to 
jcts,  which  neither  require  nor  deserve  a  moment's 
ower  a  man  ;  who  from  thence  is  thought  (and  not  un- 
capable  of  greater  matters.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  very 
f  marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi  for  a  little  mind,  from  the 
bat  he  told  him  he  had  wrote  three  years  ^ith  the  same 
hat  it  was  an  excellent  good  one  still. 
ain  d^ree  of  exterior  seriousness  in  looks  and  motions, 
ity,  without  excluding  wit  and  decent  cheerfulness,  which 
8  serious  themselves.  A  constant  smirk  upon  the  £eu», 
ii£9i]ig  activity  of  the  body,  are  strong  indications  of 
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futility.  Whoever  is  in  a  huny,  shows  that  the  thing  be  u  *!■ 
is  too  big  for  him.  Haste  and  harry  are  very  diSpi-ent  thiapi 
have  only  niontioned  eome  of  those  thiu^  whioh  may,  aiul^i 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  lower  and  sink  oharacters,  in  ottal 
Bpects  valuable  enough  ;  but  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  tlwMl 
affect  and  sink  the  moral  character.  They  are  sufiSciently  o™ 
A  man  who  has  patiently  been  kicked,  may  as  well  prel(d' 
courage,  aa  a  man  blasted  by  vices  and  crimes  may  todignityo'* 
kind.  But  an  exterior  deceney  and  dignity  of  manners,  wiS'* 
keep  such  a  man  longer  &oin  sinking,  than  otherwise  he  wonHl 
of  such  consequeifce  is  the  ro  Kpiirar,  even  though  affected  W^f 
on  I  Pray  read  frequently,  and  with  the  ntmost  attention,  ni^ 
by  heart  if  you  can,  tliat  inoomparable  chapter  in  Cicero's  OM 
npon  the  to  npcirov  or  the  Decorum.  It  contains  wliat«ver  it  o' 
Sftiy  for  the  dignity  of  Manners.  In  my  neit,  I  will  sond  ?• 
general  map  of  Courts ;  a  region  yet  unexploi'ed  by  yon  1 ' 
which  you  are  one  day  to  inhabit.  The  ways  are  geneinUj 
and  fall  of  turnings,  sometimeB  strewed  with  flowers, 
choked  up  with  briars ;  rotten  ground  and  deep  pits  freqaentij' 
concealt^d  under  a  smooth  and  pleasing  eurfuM  :  all  the  patltf 
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father,  Gapt.  Oldfield,  not  only  ran  out  all  the  military,  bat 
Mitemal  bounds  of  his  fortune,  having  a  pretty  estate  in  houses 
'all  MalL      It  was   wholly  owing  to  Capt.  Farquhar  that 
Oldfield  became  an  actress,  from  the  following  incident ;  din- 
me  day  at  her  aunt's,  who  kept  the  Mitre  TaTom  in  St.  James' 
ket,  the  poet  heard  Miss  Nanny  reading  a  play  behind  the  bar 
80  proper  an  emphasis,  and  such  agreeable  turns,  suitable  to 
character,  that  he  swore  the  girl  was  cut  out  for  the  stage,  for 
b  she  had  before  always  expressed  an  inclination,  being  veiy  de- 
ifi  to  try  her  fortune  that  way.  Her  mother,  the  next  time  she 
Mr.  Yanbrugh,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  the  family,  told 
what  was  Capt.  Farquhar's  opinion,  upon  which  he  desired  to 
r  whether,  in  the  plays  she  read,  her  fancy  was  most  pleased 
tragedy  or  comedy ;  miss,  being  called  in,  said  '  comedy,'  she 
ng  at  that  time  gone  through  all  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
^68,  and  the  play  she  was  reading,  when  Capt.  Farquhar 
d  there,  being  '  The  Scornful  Lady.'     Mr.  Yanbrugh,  shortly 
\  recommended  her  to  Mr.  Christopher  Bich,  who  took  her 
tlte  theatre  at  the  allowance  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week.   How- 
I  her  agreeable  figure  and  sweetness  of  voice,  soon  gave  her  the 
eroioe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  town,  to  all  our  young 
enes,  and  his  Grace,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  being  pleased 
)eak  to  Mr.  Bich  in  her  favour,  he  instantly  raised  her  allow- 
to  twenty  shillings  a  week ;  her  fame  and  salary  soon  after- 

b  rofie  to  her  just  merit. 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Charles  Tatlouiu 


SECTION    III. 


A.D.  1700-1800. 


OXL. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  is  as  marked  a  feature 
of  the  reign  of  George  U.,  as  the  spread  of  Puritanism  is  of  the 
FNgn  of  Queen  EUzaoeth.  The  Puritans  were  called  into  being 
bj  the  injudicious  activity  of  the  Queen  and  her  prelates 
ipaiost  a  body  of  men  whose  reli^ous  zeal  rejected  the  supersti- 
tious  ceremonies  which  were  retained  in  order  to  win  over  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  to  the  reformed  faith :  the  Methodists 
Bupplied  a  want ;  their  purpose  was  to  infuse  a  uttle  enthusiasm 
mxM  dncipline  among  the  slack  and  lifeless  regular  clergy. 
Bishop  Burnet,  the  Whig,  and  after  him,  Bishop  Atterbury, 
the  Tory,  both  coincide  in  their  estimate  of  the  sorry  state  of 
public  worship  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
taiy.  If  field-preaching  was  common  in  many  popular  districts, 
it  was  because  there  were  no  churches  in  them.  No  wonder 
then,  that,  as  the  Puritans  grew  from  being  an  insignificant  sect 
into  a  powerful  political  faction,  the  followers  of  John  Wesley, 
m  England  alone,  should  have  numbered  71,000  the  year  of  lus 
ieath. 

John  Wesley  to  a  Friend. 

London :  December  20, 1751. 
Ifj  dear  Friend, — ^I  think  the  right  method  of  preaching  is 
At  our  first  beginning  to  preach   at  any  place,  after  a 
tnl  declaration  of  Uie  love  of  God  to  sinners,  and  His  willing- 
that  they  should  be  saved,  to  preach  the  law,  in  the  strongest^ 
doeest^  the  most  searching  manner  possible.  * 

yter  more  and  more  persons  are  convinced  of  sin,  we  may 
more  and  more  of  the  gospel,  in  order  to  beget  fedth,  to  raise 
spiritual  life  those  whom  the  law  hath  slain.  I  would  not 
9e  to  preach  the  law  without  the  gospel,  any  more  than  the 
si  without  the  law.  Undoubtedly,  both  should  be  preached 
leir  tarns;  yea,  both  at  once,  or  both  in  one.  All  the  con- 
nal  pfTomiseB  are  instances  of  this.  They  are  law  and  gospel 
id  tpgetfaer. 

n  this  mannflr,  not  only  mj  brother  and  I,  but  Mr.  Maxfield, 
on,  James  Jones,  Westall,  and  Beeves,  all  preached  at  the 
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beginning.  Bf  this  preaching,  it  pleased  God  to  md 
mighty  eSecta  in  London,  Bristol,  EingBwood,  TtxUn 
Kewcaatle.  By  means  of  this,  tventy-nina  petgaiia  i 
remission  of  sina,  in  one  day,  at  Brietoi  only ;  m«t  o 
while  I  vaa  opening  and  enforcing  oar  Lord's  Germni 
mount.  In  this  manner  John  DownM,  Jtdin  Bomifll 
Hanghton,  and  all  the  other  Methodists,  preached,  til 
Wheatley  came  among  them.  The  change  he  hju  intoodi 
done  great  harm  to  David  Tratham,  Thomaa  Webb,  Bofao 
dells,  and  John  Haddem ;  all  of  whom  are  but  ahadom ' 
they  were.  It  has  likewise  done  great  harm  to  beareza  ■■ 
preachers,  diSiiang  am<mg  them  a  prejudice  a^inst  the  m 
Methodist  manner  of  preaching  Ohrist,  so  that  they  can  a 
bear  the  plain  old  truth,  with  profit  or  pleasure,  nay  ban 
patience.  The  goepel  |a«achers,  so  called,  ooiropt  their 
and  they  vitiate  their  taste.  They  feed  them  witb  iwe 
^1  the  gennine  wine  of  the  Kingdom  seems  Quite  iwifipi^l ; 
They  give  than  cordial  upon  cordial,  which  make  then 
and  spirit  for  the  present  j  bttt,  meantime,  their  appetil 
strayed,  so  that  they  can  neither  retain  nor  digest  the  pun 
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tlioasan(L     These  had  been  continually  fed  with  whole- 

>d.     From  the  beginning  they  had  been  taught  both  the 

the  gospeL     God  loves  you)  therefore  love  and  obey 

hiist  died  for  you ;  therefore  die  to  sin.     Christ  is  risen ; 

rise  in  the  image  of  God.      Christ  livcth   evermore; 
live  to  God,  till  you  live  with  TTim  in  glory. 
!  preached ;  and  so  you  believed.     This  is  the  scriptural 
Methodist  way,  the   true  way.      God  grant  we  may 
-n  therefrom,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

my  dear  friend,  your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

John  Wesley. 

CXLL 

Tould  that  a  few  '  gospel-preachers '  would  take  this  bit  of 
e  to  heart. 

Vesley  to  John  King  {one  of  his  PreacJiers  in  America). 

Near  Leeds :  July  28, 1776. 
ear  Brother, — Alwajrs  take  advice  or  reproof  as  a  favour  : 
surest  mark  of  love. 

ised  you  once,  and  you  took  it  as  an  affix)nt ;  nevertheless 
it  once  more. 

m  no  more,  at  the  peril  of  your  soul.     God  now  warns 
e,  whom  He  has  set  over  you. 

:  as  earnestly  as  you  can,  but  do  not  scream.  Speak 
your  heart,  but  with  a  moderate  voice.  It  was  said  of 
,  '  He  shall  not  cry ' ;  the  word  properly  means,  He  shall 
v>.  Herein,  be  a  follower  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ.  I 
ik  loudy  often  vehemently,  but  I  never  scream,  I  never 
^8el£  I  dare  not.  I  know  it  would  be  a  sin  against 
my  own  souL  Perhaps  one  reason  why  that  good  man, 
^alsh,  yea,  and  John  Manners  too,  were  in  such  grievous 
before  they  died,  was,  because  they  shortened  their  own 

hn,  pray  for  an  advisable   and  teachable  temper !     By 

fa  are  very  far  from  it :  you  are  stubborn  and  headstrong. 

>  letter  was  written  in  a  very  wrong  spirit.   If  you  cannot 

oe  from  others,  surely  you  might  take  it  from  your  affeo- 

rothery 

John  Wesley. 
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in  the  tanks  of  a  elugeisti  minikin.     To  Uiis  end  be  drew  bit 
tnTelling  preachers  cbiefl;  fram  tQe  woTkeliop  and  the  ptong]!, 
and  eati^tied  himaeU  of  their  fitije^a  to  be  lits  lieutenants.  TIm^ 
men  he  shifted  about  haia  city  to  city,  and  insisted  on  the 
plicit  obe^nce  to  bis  wishes  and  injunctionB.     The  follt  . . 
letter  was  written  at  a  time   when   there   were  eytuptome 
inaubordinatioD  in  regard  to  Wesley's  claims  to  have  the  a<i 
and  exclusive  power  of  makiiig  appoiuCmeots.     &.  confetenice 

Sreacbers  bad  appointed  a  man  to  a  vacant  pulpit  and  'noa 
ohu '  immediately  expelled  bim ;  but  Weelej  eeeme  to  laaf 
far|;otten  that  the  toes  flourifhiog  (KioditiaD  oi  Metbodiim  y 
not  the  conBequenee  of  his  own  iadividual  eoei^,  and  that 
160  itinerant  preachers  counted  for  eomelhing  in  a  rast  micci 
Horace  Waipole  wrote  as  enrly  as  1749 :   '  Uethodism  in 
cuetropolis  is  moro  fnsliionable  than    anything  hut  brag;  ill 
women  play  very  deep  at  both.' 

John  Wealeij  to  Charlet  Walty. 

Janaaij,  1794 
My  dear  Brother, — You  seem  not  to  have  well  consider 
Rules  of  a  Helper,  or  the  rise  of  Methodism.  It  pleOKd 
by  me,  to  awaken,  first  my  brother,  and  then  a  few  oUieiBj 
severally  desired  of  me,  as  a  favour,  that  I  would  direct  tliem 
things.  After  my  return  from  Georgia,  many  were  both  aw»fc 
and  converted  to  God.  One  and  another,  and  another  of 
desired  to  join  with  me  as  sons  in  the  gosjiel,  to  be  directed  br 
1  drew  up  a  few  plain  rules  (observe  thei*  waa  no  o 
being  !)  and  permitted  them  to  join  me  on  these  oonditioiis. 
ever,  therefore,  violates  these  conditions,  particularly  that  oC 
directed  by  me  in  the  work,  does,  ipno  facto,  disjoin 
me.  This  brother  M'Nab  has  done  (but  he  caonot  e 
has  done  amiss) :  and  he  would  have  it  a  common  came ;  tl 
be  would  have  all  the  preachers  do  the  same.  He  '  "  ' 
have  a  right  so  to  do.'  So  they  have.  They  have  a  righfri 
join  themselves  from  me  n-htmever  they  please.  But  they  9 
on  the  nature  of  the  thing,  join  with  me  any  longer  tluui  tS 
directed  by  me.  And  what  if  fifty  of  the  preachers  di^oilL 
selves  I   What  should  I  lose  thereby  1  Only  a  great  detl  of  | 
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K,  which  T  do  not  seek ;  but  endnra,  Ifecaase  s 

11  or  will. 

a  seem  likewise  to  have  qiiito  ft  wrong  idea  of  a  eouference. 

Mve  Bis  years  after   my  return  to  England,  there  was  no 

I  then  desired  some  of  my  preachers  to  meet  me,  in 

Bto  ndviee,  not  control,  me.     And  you  may  observe,  they  had 

p^^er  at  all,  but  wliat  I  ejcercised  through  tiiem.     I  chose  to 

SKwdse  the  power  which  God  had  given  me  in  this  manner,  both 

A  truid  ostealation,  and  gently  to  habituate  the  people  to  obey 

*^Tin  when  I  should  be  taken  from  their  head.     But  as  long  as  I 

--.:  iiQ  with  them,  the  fundamental  nile  of  Methodism  remaioii 

'j<.>!iii«.     As  long  as  any    pi-eacher  joins  with  me,  he  is  to  be 

ti,-tod  by  me  in  his  work.     Do  not  you  see  then,  that  brother 

W.*Nnb,    whatever   his    tnlentioDs  might  be,   act«d    as    wrong  as 

^Yod;  oould  be  1  and  that  the  repi-enenting  of  this  as  the  common 

^^VK  of  the  preachers  was  the  way  to  common  destruction,   the 

^"^to  turn  their  heads,  and  to  set  them  in  arms}  Tt  was  a  blow 

^■t  the  very  root  of  Methodism.     J  could  not,  therefore,  do  less 

^t«a  I  did  ;  it  was  the  very  least  that  could  be  done,  for  fear  that 

^Vil  ihould  spread.    I  do  not  willingly  speak  of  these  things  at  all ; 

^^t  I  do  it  now  out  of  necessity  ;  because  I  perceive  the  mind  of 

'^n,  and  some  others,  is  a  little  hurt  by  not  seeing  them  in  a 

^*iiehght. 

I  am,  your  aHectionate  brother, 

John  Weslbs. 


CXLUI. 
When  Lord  LTttletoa  followed  Heary  Fielding's  eiamplo  by 
g  a  second  time,  this  coogratulatory  note  was  written 
once  needy  novelist  to  bis  patron.  Fielding  was  in- 
pbt«dfor  bis  post  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex  to  Lord 
tkton.  and  he  was  ever  seaeible  of  the  beneJaction.  To  the 
e  kind  pairoo  he  appealed  successfully  for  hia  friend  Edward 
—  '--^wn  lo  UB  as  the  writer  of  the  tragedy  entitled  '  The 
. '  for  when  Dodsley  apnointed  Moore  editor  of  the 
'  Woriil,'  LjtUeton  beot  up  aeveriil  fashionobie  contributore  for 
him.  With  all  his  faults  ncd  ecceulriciticf,  Fielding  was  a 
fsenertniB  and  affecdonate  friend,  and  was  as  careless  of  the 
lualirioua  prattle  of  Horace  Walpole  and  the  miarepresaatations 
of  hia  rival  HichiiidsaD,  as  in  caily  lif«  he  bad  boen  in  choosing 
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Ifenri/  Fielding  to  th«  Bon.  Georya  L 

Bow  Street :  Angut  S,  17* 
Sir, — Permit  me  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  yourftiauliiifV 
my  complimeats  of  congratulation  on  yonr  late  faappjB^" 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  BMSons  when  the  rear  may  be  u  tM 
able  a.  post  in  frienikhip  as  in  war;  and  if  so,  nush  eertablTl 
bs  every  time  of  joy  and  felid^.  Tonr  present  ahaatiiai  i* 
fiill  of  blisa ;  and  so  will  be,  I  am  confident,  yoar  ftitoitt  tt  I 
tile  same  fountain.  Nothing  can  equal  the  exoellent  <W 
your  lady  bears  amongst  those  of  her  own  aez,  and  I  nMi 
knew  tbem  epeak  well  of  a  woman  who  did  not  dieun 
good  words.  How  admirable  is  yonr  fortune  in  the  matna 
lottery !  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  no  man  alive  who( 
more  in  this,  or  in  any  other  happineea  that  can  attend  yot^ 
myself,  and  you  ought  to  believe  me  from  the  same  nasca 
fully  pereuades  me  of  the  satisfaction  you  reoeiTe  from  an] 
piness  of  mine ;  this  reason  is  that  you  must  be  aenaifalc 
much  of  it  I  owe  to  your  goodness ;  and  there  is  a  great  pt 
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many  obligations  of  his  own  to  you  to  venture  to  recommend 
other  man  to  your  favour,  yet  inipudeuce  itself  may  possibly  be 
virtue  when  exerted  on  behalf  of  a  friend :  at  least  I  am  the 
IS  ashamed  of  it,  as  I  have  known  men  remarkable  for  the  oppo- 
^  modesty,  possess  it  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  quality. 
L  "this  fault  then  you  must  indulge  me — for  should  £  ever  see  you 
high  in  power  as  I  wish,  and  as  it  is  perhaps  more  my  intei'est 
your  own  that  you  should  be,  I  shall  be  guilty  of  the  like  as 
as  I  find  a  nftm  in  whom  I  can,  after  much  intimacy,  dis- 
no  want  but  that  of  the  evil  above  mentioned.  I  1:)eg  you 
^1  do  me  the  hoDOur  of  making  my  compliments  to  your  unknown 
'dy,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  highest  esteem,  respect,  and 
Mtitude^ 

Sir,  your  most  obliged 

Most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Henry  Fielding. 


CXLIV. 

After  a  yearns  absence,  William  Pitt,  gouty  and  infirm, 
letonied  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  shine  in  the 
moat  memorable  debate  of  the  eififhteenth  century — on  the 
American  Stamp  Act.  When  the  resmt  of  the  division  was  made 
known,  the  ffreat  Commoner  was  overwhelmed  with  applause, 
and  Lord  Stanhope  writes :  '  Every  head  was  uncovered ; 
and  many  persons  in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude  fol- 
lowed hia  chair  home.  Ou  the  other  hand,  hisses  and  reviliugs 
assailed,  but  did  not  daunt,  the  haughty  and  resolute  Gren- 
▼ille.' 

William  Pitt  to  hia  Wife,  Lady  Chatham, 

February  22, 17G6  (past  4  o'clock). 

Ha{^,  indeed,  was  the  scen'e  of  this  glorious  morning  (for  at 
iflt  one  we  divided),  when  the  sun  of  liberty  shone  once  more 
anignly  upon  a  country,  too  long  benighted.  My  dear  love,  not 
1  the  applauding  joy  which  the  hearts  of  animated  gratitude, 
iiTed  from  despair  and  bankruptcy,  uttered  in  the  lobby,  could 
nuAk  me^  in  any  degree,  like  the  tender  and  lively  delight,  which 
rothcB  in  your  warm  and  afiectionate  note. 

AU  together,  mj  dearest  life,  makes  me  not  ill  to-day  after  the 
—■*»»—  fttlgoe^  or  not  feeling  that  I  am  so.  Wonder  not  if  I 
Mrald  Had  mjMlf  in  e  placid  and  sober  fever,,  for  tumultoooi 
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-exultatioQ    70a  know   I   think    aot  permitted  to  feeble  mox 
succesaes  ;  but  my  delight,  henrtfelt  and  solid  as  it  is,  moftn 
ite  aweeUst  ingredient  {if  not  its  very  essonc"})  till  I  rejoice  •* 
my  angel,  and  with  her  join  in  thoukugivingB  to  protecting  H*"^     1 
for  all  our  happy  deliverances. 

Thank  you  for  the  sight  of  Smith  :  his  honest  joy  and  al 
diann  me.     Loves  to  the  swaet  babe-B,  patriotic  or  not ;  tboofil      I 
hope  impehious   WiUiam  is  not  behind  in  feelings  of  thtt  ks 
Send  the  saddle-horBes  if  you  please,  bo  as  to  Be  in  town  etAj* 
morrow  morning.     I  pro])ose,  and  hope,  to  execute  my  joniMT*      I 
llayeB  by  eleven. 

Your  ever  loving  husband. 

W.  Pin. 


CXLV. 

'They  form  a  grand  group  in  tuy  biographical  pielvc,' 
remarks  James  Boswell  of  tiie  three  letters  forwarded  to  him  % 
Warren  Bastings  ia  the  month  of  December,  17(H) — the  uitl; 
letters  he  had  received  from  Dr,  Samuel  JobnBoa.  The  oh 
here  selected  is  the  beat  of  the  trio  ;  nnd  in  prace  and  fipish  ' 
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e&joya.  Sut  my  knowledge  of  them  ia  too  scanty  to  furnish 
:  proper  topicks  of  enquiry.  I  can  only  wish  for  infornia- 
id  hope,  that  a  mind  compi-efaeusive  like  yours  will  find 
amidst  the  cares  of  your  impoitaot  atation,  to  enquire  into 
iibjectd  of  which  the  European  world  either  thinks  not  at 
iinka  with  deficient  inteUigence  and  unceitaia  conjecture, 
hope,  that  he  who  once  intended  to  inci-eaae  the  learning 
>imtry  by  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  language,  will 
)  nicely  the  traditions  and  histories  of  the  East ;  that  he 
'  the  wonders  of  its  ancient  editices,  and  trace  the 
1  of  its  ruined  citiea  and  timt,  at  his  i-etum,  we  shall  know 
I  and  opinions  of  a  race  of  men,  ti'oin  whom  very  little  has 
Qierto  derived. 

I,  Sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me,  how  much  may  be 
I  attention  and  patronuge  to  experimental  knowledge 
tnral  history.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture  practised  in 
titries  in  which  yon  preside,  which  are  yet  very  imperfectly 
here,  ^ther  to  ai-tificei-s  or  philosophers.  Of  the  natural 
I,  animate  and  inanimate,  we  yet  linve  so  little  int«illi- 
thnt  our  books  are  filled,  I  fear,  with  conjectures  about 
vhich  an  Indian  pieasant  knows  by  his  senses. 
By  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see ;  my  second  to 
J  such  accounts  as  a  man  like  you  will  be  able  to  give. 
I  hare  not  skill  to  ask  proper  questions,  I  have  likewise  no 
B  to  great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  nend  you  any  political 
Of  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled  government,  and 
Jg\**  of  a  feeble  ministry,  care  is  doubtless  taken  to  give 
Bfixaot  accounts  than  I  can  obtain.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
ijoamif  much  in  public  transactions,  it  is  no  misfortune 
■  distant  (i-om  them.  That  literature  is  not  totally 
1  that  your  favourite  language  is  not  neglected, 
I  the  book,  which  1  should  have  pleased  myself 
Ing,  if  I  could  have  presented  it  bound;  but  time 
T  \)eg,  howevei",  Sir,  that  you  will  accept  it  from  a 
y  deoirotis  of  your  regard  ;  and  that  if  you  think  me  able 
JT  you  by  anything  more  important,  you  will  employ  mp. 

'  o  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very  long  leave,  of  mv 
r.  Ohjuabers.  Tliat  he  ia  going  to  live  where  you  govern, 
Itljr  aileriate  the  regret  of  porting  ;  and  the  hope  of  saeiog 
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both  him  aad  you  again,  whicL  I  am  not  willinj^  to  mlngltiA 
douht,  mubt  at  jircseat,  comfort  e»  it  can,  Sir, 

Tour  most  humble  sen-ant 
Sam  JoHKEQi 

CXLVI. 

The  proudest  mui  of  his  grenerntion.  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
iield,  met  with  a  most  cruabiDS  rehutf  at  the  handa  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  g;reat  LexicoKTapuer  ivas  not  a  proud  mfm;  but 
what  he  defined  aa  bis  defensive  pride  was  capable  of  pfodadng 
the  most  galling  results. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnton  to  the  Eari  of  Ch^etfrjitld 

February,  1771* 
My  Lord, — I  have  been  lately  informed  by  tho  proj>rioturi 

the  World,  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  isrecomniaiM 
to  the  puhlick,  were  written  by  your  Lordfihip.  To  be  eo 
guiebed,  is  an  honour,  which,  being  ver^  little  aocastDmed  9 
favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive  or  i 
terms  to  acknowledge. 

When,  iit-K>n  some  slight  encoumgemeiit,  I  first  visits  To« 
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straggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ndy  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you  have 
I  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind  ; 
it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ; 
I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do 
want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess 
^tbns  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling 
the  pnblick  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  Patron, 
^  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 
Ebving  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation 
ay  fiEkvourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I 
dd  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been 
:  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted 
elf  with  so  much  exultation. 

My  Lord 
Your  Lordship's  most  humble 

most  obedient  servant 
Sam  Johnson. 

OXLVn. 

In  this  instance,  however,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  gracefolly 
apologising  for  unwittingly  wounding  the  pride  of  the  house  of 
Busy. 

Dr.  Sa/inud  Johnson  to  the  Laird  of  Rasay, 

London  :  May  6, 1775. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Boswell  has  this  day   shewn  me  a  letter,  in 

di  yon  complain  of  a  passage  in  '  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.' 

meaning  is  mistaken.     I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  you  had 

tonally  made  any  cession  of  the  rights  of  your  house,  or  any 

Qowledgement  of  the  superiority  of  M'Leod  of  Dunvegan.     1 

r  designed  to  express  what  I  thought  generally  admitted, — that 

house  of  Kasay  allowed  the  superiority  of  the  house  of  Dun- 

UL     Even  this  I  now  find  to  be  erix>neous,  and  will  therefore 

t  or  retract  it  in  the  next  edition. 

Hiou^  what  I  had  said  had  been  true,  if  it  had  been  dis- 

leable  to  you,  I  should  have  wished  it  unsaid  ;  for  it  is  not  my 

ham  to  adjust  precedence.     As  it  is  mistaken,  I  find  myself 

osed  to  correct  it,  both  by  my  respect  for  you,  and  my  reverence 

trath.    As  I  know  not  when  the  book  will  he  reprinted,  1  have 
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desired  Mr.  Boswell  to  anticipate  the  oomction  in  tlu  Xffi 
papers. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

I  hope  I  may  now  venture  to  desire  that  my  oompliiiMa 
be  made,  and  my  gratitude  expmsed,  to  LadjrBanjr.Hr.  II 
M'Lcod,  Mr.  Donald  M'Qoeen,  and  all  the  gentlemen  and 
ladiee  whom  I  saw  in  the  Island  of  Basajr;  a  place  whid 
member  with  too  moch  pleasure  and  too  much  Idndnesi,  noi 
sorry  that  my  ignorance,  or  hasty  persuuion,  should,  for  a 
moment,  Lave  violated  its  tranquillity. 

I  beg  you  all  to  forgive  an  undesigned  and  involnntaiy 
and  to  consider  me  as, 

Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

and  most  bumble  servant 

Sax  Jobs 

This  question  or  Mecedenee,  so  common  North  of  the  Tw* 
remiiidii  od«  of  Sir  Walter  Soott^a  &rourite  letter  in  i^ 
Lard  Macdonald  makes  reply  to  the  head  of  the  QlsDgat 
family. 

My  dear  Olenirany, 

3l.'lft0b^M  "* 
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pfe,  and  served  you,  I  who  long  thought  you  the  first  of  woman- 

bd,  entreat  that,  before  your  fate  is  irrevocable,  I  may  once  moi-e 

■•  you.     I  was,  I  once  was.  Madam,  most  truly  yours, 

If       ^  Sam  Johnson, 

f  I  will  oome  down^  if  you  permit  it. 


OXLIX. 

Dr»  Samuel  Joh/nson  to  Mrs,  Piozzi, 

London :  July  8,  1784. 

Bear  Madam, — ^What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
^  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not  been  injurious  to  me. 
iherefore  breathe  out  one  sigh  more  of  tenderness,  perhaps  useless, 
Bt  at  least  sincere. 

I  wish  that  Gk)d  may  grant  you  every  blessing,  that  you  may 
B  haf^y  in  this  world  for  its  short  continuance,  and  eternally 
B{ypy  in  a  better  state ;  and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your 
uppinesB  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that  kindness  which 
>oihed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now  presume  to 
Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England :  you  may  live 
with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  security ; 
rank  will  be  hi^er,  and  your  fortune  more  under  your  own 
|ria  I  desire  not  to  detail  all  my  reasons,  but  every  argument  of 
^*QdeDoe  and  interest  is  for  England,  and  only  some  phantoms  of 
(■BgiDation  seduce  you  to  Italy.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my 
'V'^'iuuel  is  vain,  yet  I  have  eased  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of  sheltering  herself 
Kk  Eogknd,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  attempting  to  dissuade 
'•t,  attfflided  on  her  journey ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  irre- 
i^i^le  stream  that  separated  the  two  Kingdoms,  walked  by  her 
Ide  into  the  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  seized  her  bridle, 
^  with  earnestness  proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his  own 
Section  pressed  her  to  return.  The  Queen  went  forward. — If  the 
'BaUel  reaches  thus  far,  may  it  go  no  farther. — The  tears  stand 
Hmjejes. 

I  am  goiiig  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  followed  by  your 

|M)d  wiibfl%  fixr  I  am,  with  great  affection, 

Youra,  &.c. 
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CL. 

Mra.  Piozzi  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnton. 

July  4.1 

Sir, — I  have  this  morning  received  from  yoa  so  rongb 
in  reply  to  one  vhich  was  both  tenderly  and  reapectfiiJly 
titat  I  am  forced  to  desire  the  conclusion  of  a  correepondea 
I  can  bear  to  continue  no  longer. 

The  birth  of  my  second  husband  is  not  meaner  th&n  th 
first  J  his  sentiments  are  not  meaner ;  his  ptofeeaion  is  not 
and  his  superiority  in  what  he  profesaes  acknowtedgu 
mankind.  It  is  want  of  fortune,  then,  that  ia  ignominii 
character  of  the  man  I  have  chosen  has  no  other  claim  to 
epithet.  The  religion  to  which  he  has  been  alwuya  i 
adherent  will,  I  hope,  teach  him  to  forjpvo  ineolts  ho 
deserved ;  mine  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  bear  them  at  en 
dignity  and  patience.  To  hear  that  I  have  forfeited  my 
indfeil  the  jrieHttst  iiisult  I  ever  yvt  leci-ived. 
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OLI, 

The  controversy  raised  by  James  Macpherson's  publication 
of  some  poems  which  he  attributed  to  Ossian,  a  Highland  poet 
who  flourished  in  the  third  century,  was  a  long  and  bitter  one. 
It  lasted  during  the  latter  halt'  of  Macpherson's  life  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years  after  his  death.  It  was  alleged  that 
bragments  of  ancient  poetry,  sung  in  Gaelic  by  the  natives 
of  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  transmitted  orally  from  singer 
to  dnger,  and  from  age  to  age,  had  been  discovered  in  manu- 
script at  the  homes  of  the  Highland  peasantry ;  and  a  sub- 
Bcription  was  raised  in  Edinburgh  to  enable  Macpherson  to  ez- 
tena  his  researches,  and  produced  the  two  epic  poems  '  Fingal ' 
and  'Temora.'  Among  the  earliest  admirers  of  Macpherson 
were  Dr.  Blair,  and  our  poets  Shenstone  and  Gray ;  out  Dr. 
Johnson  at  once  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  Subse- 
quently a  committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh 
reported  that  they  had  failed  to  discover  any  one  poem  the  same 
bi  title  and  tenor  with  the '  poems  of  Ossian.' 

David  Hume  to . 


Edinburgh :  August  16, 1760. 
Sr, — I  am  surprised  to  find  by  your  letter,  that  Mr.  Gray 
Jd  have  entertained  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  authenticity 
lese  fragments  of  our  Highland  poetry.  The  first  time  I  was 
ra  the  copies  of  some  of  them  in  manuscript,  by  our  friend 
1  Home,  I  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  incredulous  on  that  head; 
Mr.  Home  removed  my  scruples,  by  informing  me  of  the  man- 
in  which  he  procured  them  from  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  trans- 
p.  These  two  gentlemen  were  diinking  the  waters  together  at 
&t  last  autumn,  when  their  conversation  fell  upon  Highland 
»ry,  which  Mr.  Macpherson  extolled  very  highly.  Our  friend, 
•  knew  him  to  be  a  good  scholar,  and  a  man  of  taste,  found  his 
odty  excited,  and  asked  whether  he  had  ever  ti^anslated  any  of 
XL  Mr.  Macpherson  replied,  that  he  never  had  attempted  any 
1  thing,  and  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to  transfuse  such 
ities  into  oar  language ;  but,  for  IMr.  Home's  satisfaction,  and 
rder  to  give  him  a  general  notion  of  the  strain  of  that  wild 
ry,  he  wotdd  endeavour  tx)  turn  one  of  them  into  English.  He 
rdingly  brought  him  one  next  day,  which  our  friend .  was  so 
h  pktaed  with,  that  he  never  ceased  soliciting  Mr.  Macpherson^ 

B  2 
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till  he  insensibly  produced  that  smal.  volume  which  lias  hpaiM 
lisbed. 

After  this  volume  was  in  everybody's  hands,  and  unins* 
ailmired,  we  heitrd  every  day  new  reasons,  which  put  the  »a3l 
ticity,  not  the  great  antiquity  which  the  translator  asmbs-l 
them,  beyond  all  question,  for  their  antiquity  is  a  point,  n 
must  be  ascertained  by  reasoning;  though  the  ailments  lis* 
ploys  seem  veiy  probable  and  convincing.  But  certain  it  ti^B 
these  poems  are  in  everybody's  mouth  in  the  Hjghlanda,hiiwll 
handed  down  fi'om  father  to  son,  and  are  of  an  age  beraiiJi 
memory  and  tradition. 

In  the  family  of  every  Highland  (ihieftain,  there  wns  bdooJ 
i-etained  a  bard,  wbose  oflSce  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Q" 
ihapsodists ;  and  the  general  subject  of  the  poems  which  tlKJi 
cited  was  the  wai-s  of  Fingai ;  an  epoch  no  less  i-emorknUtt  UH 
them,  than  the  wars  of  Troy  among  the  Greek  poota.  This 
is  not  eveu  yet  altogether  abolished;  the  bard  and  piper  ai 
the  most  honourable  offices  in  a  chieflain's  family,  and  thM 
cliaracters  are  frequently  unilfld  in  the  same  person,  i 
nith.  the  eelehraled  Professor  in  Glasgow,  told  me  that  tltf 
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nnderiake  a  mission  into  the  Highlands,  where  he  hopes  to 
rer  more  of  these  fragments. 

Chere  is,  in  particular,  a  country  surgeon  somewhere  in  Loch- 
,  who,  he  says,  can  recite  a  great  number  of  them,  but  never 
mitted  them  to  writing;  as  indeed  the  orthography  of  the 
[iland  language  is  not  fixed,  and  the  natives  have  always  em- 
ed  more  the  sword  than  the  pen.  This  surgeon  has  by  heart 
Epic  poem  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macpherson  in  his  Preface ;  and 
B  is  somewhat  old,  and  is  the  only  person  living  that  has  \  it 
re,  we  are  in  the  more  haste  to  recover  a  monument,  which 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
[  own  that  my  first  and  chief  objection  to  the  authenticity  of 
B  fragments  was  not  on  account  of  the  noble  and  even  tender 
kes  which  they  contain ;  for  these  are  the  offspring  of  genius 
passion  in  all  countries ;  I  was  only  surprised  at  the  regular 
which  appears  in  some  of  these  pieces,  and  which  seems  to  be 
work  of  a  more  cultivated  age.  None  of  the  specimens  of  baj> 
us  poetry  known  to  us,  the  Hebrew,  Arabian,  or  any  other, 
ain  this  species  of  beauty ;  and  if  a  regular  epic  poem,  or  even 
thing  of  that  kind,  nearly  regular,  should  also  come  from  that 
;h  climate  or  uncivilized  people,  it  would  appear  to  me  a  phe- 
enon  altogether  unaccountable. 

[  remember  Mr.  Macpherson  told  me,  that  the  heroes  of  this 
bland  epic  were  not  only,  like  Homer's  heroes,  their  own 
^ers,  bakers,  and  cooks,  but  also  their  own  shoemakers,  car- 
iers,  and  smiths.  He  mentioned  an  incident  which  put  this 
ter  in  a  remarkable  light.  A  warrior  had  the  head  of  his 
r  struck  off  in  battle ;  upon  which  he  immediately  retires  be- 
\  the  army,  where  a  large  forge  was  erected,  makes  a  new  one, 
ies  back  to  the  action,  pierces  his  enemy  while  the  iron, 
th  was  yet  red-hot,  hisses  in  the  wound.  This  imagery  you  will 
r  to  be  singular,  and  so  well  imagined  that  it  would  have 
adopted  by  Homer,  had  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  allowen 
to  have  employed  it. 

forgot  to  mention,  as  another  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 

poems,  and  even  of  the  reality  of  the  adventures  contained  in 

y  Hiat  tiie  names  of  the  heroes,  Fingal,  Oscar,  Osur,  Oscan, 

lid,  axe  stiU  given  in  the  Highlands  to  large  mastiffs,  in  the 

M  we  affix  to  them  the  names  of  Caesari  Pompey  ^ 


IM 
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Hector,  or  tho  French  that  of  Marlborough,    It  g 
to  find  ttuit  1^  persoa  of  lio  fine  a  taste  bs  fttr.  ' 
of  these  fragments ;   as  it  may  convince  ns  tliat  t 
<tf  them  ta  not  altogether  foimdcd  on  national  p 
however,  you  know  to  be  a  little  etroag.     The  tranf 
gajit,  but  I  made  an  objection  to  the  author,  fl 
would  oommunicate  to  Mr.  Gruy,  that  we  may  judge  « 
ness  of  it.     There  appeared  to  me  many  v 
all  of  them   in   the  same   measure  with  Mr.  She: 
ballad,— 

Ye  shephards.BO  cheerful  mid  gay, 
WlicMe  flocks  aevBC  carelessly  ruitm, 

Fray,  ask  Mr.  Gray  whether  he  made  the  laina  romark,  tei<i 
'vheUier  he  thinks  it  a  blem.iBh. 

Yours  moat  mceerety,  iiJ 


OlAh 

The  fend  between  Jess  Jacques  Kouisetiu  Rnd  David  Hiiiw> 
the  hifltoriaii,  is  a  curious  passage  of  literary  history. 

BuriDc  bis  BtAy  in  Ihia  country  KousaeBU  found  a  delifhtM 
home  at  Wotton,  the  residoace  of  a  Mr.  Dnvenpnit.  Ilkril  ] 
Hume  had  procured  thia  home  for  the  '  npostle  of  ofHiciion,'  «dJ  . 
wfM  acknowledged  to  be  his  '  cher  patron ; '  more  than  thii,  U  ' 
had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  fruoi  George  IIT.  a  p»anM  I 
for  his  friend.     Out  of  some  correspondunca  counected  with  ttiit    , 
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(rise  cm  pemsmg  your  epistle.  Such  violent  accosationSi  oon- 
1  altogether  to  generalities,  it  is  as  impossible  to  answer  as  it 
ipossible  to  comprehend  them.  But  affairs  cannot,  must  not, 
■in  on  that  footing.  I  shall  charitably  suppose  that  some 
mous  calumniator  has  belied  me  to  you.  But,  in  that  case,  it 
>ur  duty,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  it  will  be  your  inclination,  to' 

me  an  opportunity  of  detecting  him,  and  of  justifying  myself, 
2h  can  only  be  done  by  your  mentioning  the  particulars  of 
sh  I  am  accused.  You  say  that  I  myself  know  that  I  have 
I  false  to  you ;  but  I  say  it  loudly,  and  will  say  it  to  the  whole 
id,  that  I  know  the  contrary ;  that  I  know  my  friendship  to- 
is  you  has  been  imbounded  and  uninterrupted;  and  that 
igh  I  have  given  you  instances  of  it,  which  have  been  uni- 
ally  remarked  both  in  France  and  England,  the  public  as  yet 
ioquainted  only  with  the  smallest  part  of  it.  I  demand  that 
name  to  me  the  man  who  dares  assert  the  contrary;  and, 
''e  all,  I  demand  that  he  shall  mention  any  one  particular  in 
5h  I  have  been  wanting  to  you.  You  owe  this  to  me,  you  owe 
'  yourself,  you  owe  it  to  truth,  and  honour,  and  justice,  and  to 
y  thing  deemed  sacred  among  men.  As  an  innocent  man — 
[  will  not  say  as  your  friend,  I  will  not  say  as  your  benefactor — 
I  repeat  it,  as  an  innocent  man  I  claim  the  privilege  of  prov 
my  innocence  and  of  refuting  any  scandalous  fedsehood  which 

have  been  invented  against  me.  Mr.  Davenport,  to  whom  I 
3  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and  who  will  read  this  before  he 
irers  it,  will,  I  am  confident,  second  my  demand  and  tell  you 

nothing  can  be  more  equitable.  Happily  I  have  preserved 
letter  you  wrote  me  after  your  arrival  at  Wotton  ;  and  you 
^  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  in  terms  indeed  too  strong, 
p  satisfaction  in  my  poor  endeavours  to  serve  you.  The  little 
fcolary  intercourse  which  afterwards  passed  between  us  has 
I  all  employed  on  my  side  to  the  most  friendly  purposes.  Tell 
then,  what  has  since  given  you  offence  ]  Tell  me  of  what  I 
Hocused.  Tell  me  the  man  who  accuses  me.  Even  after  you 
d  fulfilled  all  these  conditions  to  my  satisfaction,  and  to  that 
fr.  Davenport,  you  will  still  have  great  difficulty  to  justify 
'  employing  such  outrageous  terms  towards  a  man  with  whom 
have  beeQ  so  intimately  connected,  and  who  was  entitled,  on 
7  mocxrantSy  to  have  been  treated  by  you  with  more  regard  and 
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decencir.  Mr.  Du,TBQport  knows  the  vhola  b 
peoBioti,  because  I  thought  it  necneaiy  tiuit  the  ponon  wlo 
undertaken  your  settlement  should  be  {aHj  Mqnainted  wjlk; 
circnmBtances,  leet  he  should  be  tempted  to  perform  towHb 
concealed  acte  of  generoutj,  which,  if  they  aomdeotkllj  w 
your  knowledge,  might  give  you  some  grounds  of  OBaooa. 

I  am,  Sit,  As 

OLm., 

David  Hume  to  Dr.  Slair. 

July  15,176 
Dear  Doctor, — I  go  in  a  few  hoars  to  Wobam ;  bo  ai 
^ve  you  the  outline  of  my  history.  Through  many  diiEM 
obtained  a  pension  for  Rousseau.  The  application  waa  mad 
his  own  consent  and  knowledge.  I  writ«  him  tha,t  all  is  li 
completed,  and  he  need  only  draw  for  the  money.  He  ai 
me  that  1  am  a  rogue  and  a  rascal  j  and  have  broogfat  hit 
EngLmd  merely  to  dishonour  him.  I  demand  the  reason  < 
strange  language,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  the  gentleman  wiHi 
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is  all  of  a  like  strain,  intermixed  with  many  lies  and  much 
lice.     I  own  that  I  was  veiy  anxious  about  this  affair,  but  this 
er  has  totally  relieved  me.     I  wiite  in  a  hurry,  merely  to 
"tiafy  your  curiosity.     I  hope  soon  to  see  you,  and  am,  <kc. 


CLIV. 

Ignatius  Sancho  -was  an  emancipated  negro,  who,  having  been 
struck  with  a  passage  in  one  of  Sl^mu*s  sermons,  describing  the 
misery  and  injustice  of  slavery,  addressed  a  letter  to  him.  The 
author  of  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  touched  with  the  poor  Blacks 
enthusiastic  compliments  and  simple  eloquence,  rephed : — 

Lawrence  Sf^erne  to  Tgnntitcs  Sancho, 

Ooxwold:  July  27, 1706. 

There  is  a  strange  coincidence,  Sancho,  in  the  little  events  (as 
veil  as  in  the  great  ones)  of  this  world ;  for  I  had  been  writing  a 
tender  tale  of  the  sorrows  of  a  friendless  poor  negro-girl ;  and  my 
eyes  had  scarce  done  smai-ting  with  it,  when  your  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, in  behalf  of  so  many  of  her  brethren  and  sisters,  came 
to  me  ; — ^but  why  her  brethren  1 — or  yours,  Sancho, — any  more 

than  mine? 

It  is  by  the  finest  tints  and  most  insensible  gradations  that 

Nature  descends  from  the  fairest  face  al>out  St.  James's  to  the 
sootiest  complexion  in  Africa. — At  which  tint  of  these  is  it,  that 
the  ties  of  blood  are  to  cease?  and  how  many  shades  must  wo 
descend  lower  still  in  the  scale,  ere  mercy  is  to  vanish  with  them  ? 
Bat  'tis  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good  Sancho,  for  one  half  of  the 
irorld  to  use    the  other  half  of  it  like  brutes,  and  then  endea- 
vour to  make  them  so.    For  my  own  part,  I  never  look  westward 
{when  I  am  in  a  pensive  mood  at  least)  but  I  think  of  the  burdens 
which  our  brothers  and  sistei-s  are  there  carrying ;  and,  could  I 
ease  their  shoulders  from  one  ounce  of  them,  I  declare  I  would  set 
oat  this  honr  upon  a  pilgiimage  to  IMocca  for  their  sakes ;  which, 
by  the  by,  Sancho,  exceeds  your  walk  of  ten  miles  in  about  the 
same  proportion  that  a  visit  of  humanity  should  one  of  mere  form. 
— ^However,  if  you  meant  my  Uncle  Toby,  more  he  is  your  debtor. 
If  I  can  weave  the  tale  I  have  wrote  into  the  work  I  am  about, 
'tis  at  the  service  of  the  afflicted — and  a  much  greater  matter;  for, 
in  serious  tmth,  it  casts  a  sad  shade  upon  the  worlds  that  so  great 
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apart  of  it  are,  and  have  bean  so  long,  bound  fatduuiatli 
nesa,  and  ia  chains  of  mifieiy,  and  I  caimot  but  both  reipeat  mdll 
tate  •^o-a.,  that,  by  so  much  laudable  diligonoe^  yon  hftTB  famfal 
ono ; — and  that,  by  falling  into  the  h&nds  of  ao  good  and  wmi 
a  &mily,  FroTidence  has  resooed  yoa  from  the  other. 

And  BO,  good-hearted  Sancho,  adieu  1  and,  beUere  nu^  I  ^ 
not  forget  your  letter. 

Toon, 

OLV. 

Lawrence  Slame  was  in  London,  cairjinghia  '  SentioMatil 
Journey '  through  the  preas,  about  the  time  tlda  latter  m 
written.  Ue  wu  dvii^  slowly  of  conramptioi),  lonely  tai 
nretched  amid  all  \\&  aoeial  triompha.  His  wib  and  Ut 
daughter  Lvdie,  to  whom  he  was  moch  attached,  mre  awif 
from  him,  alienated,  it  ii  to  be  feared,  by  hia  miaoondnet.  Th* 
'  incomparable  woman '  he  alludea  to  waa  Mia.  Eliia  Dnov. 
who  plays  such  an  important  part  in  hia  correspo 

ZauTT-Mtce  Sterne  to  Miti  Sleme, 

B..ii(l  :^tr,*t:  April  (t,  !Tr 
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er  see  or  talk  to  this  inoomparable  woman  without  barst- 
•  tears.  I  have  a  thousand  obligations  to  her,  and  I  owe 
e  than  her  whole  sex,  if  not  all  the  world  put  together, 
a  delicacy  in  her  way  of  thinking  that  few  possess.  Our 
itions  are  of  the  most  interesting  nature ;  and  she  talks  to 
aitting  this  world  with  more  composure  than  others  think 
g  in  it.  I  have  wrote  an  epitaph,  of  which  I  send  thee  a 
•'tis  expressive  of  her  modest  worth ; — but  may  Heaven 
ier ; — and  may  she  live  to  write  mine  I 

Oolumns  and  laboured  urns  but  vainly  show 
An  idle  scene  of  decorative  woe ; 
The  sweet  companion,  and  the  friend  sincere, 
Need  no  mechanic  help  to  force  the  tear. 
In  heartfelt  numbers,  never  meant  to  shine, 
Twill  flow  eternal  o'er  a  hearse  like  thine ; 
Twill  flow  whilst  gentle  goodness  has  one  friend. 
Or  kmdred  tempers  have  a  tear  to  lend. 

all  that  is  kind  of  me  to  thy  mother,  and  believe  me,  my 
hat  I  love  thee  most  truly. 

dieu.     I  am  what  I  ever  was,  and  hope  ever  shall  be. 

Thy  affectionate  Father, 

L.  Sterne. 

o  Mr.  M ,  by  your  description  he  is  a  fat  fool.     I  beg 

not  give  up  your  time  to  such  a  being.     Send  me  some 
ours  lea  dents  j  there  are  none  good  here. 


OLVI. 

I^nniam  Shenstone,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our  minor 
B  and  the  author  of  the  once  famous '  JPastoral  Ballad,'  here 
Icates  with  much  elegance  and  ^ood  sense  the  value  of 
d  intercourse  aa  a  necessary  ingredient  to  man's  happiness. 
ichelor  and  a  recluse  himself  he  scarcely  practised  what  he 
ched,  though  his  inconsistency  in  this  case  so  far  from 
inishing  adds  rather  to  his  authority  on  the  subject  with 
shbe  deals. 

William  Shenstone  to  Mr,  Graves, 

p746.] 

r  Mr.  Graves, — There  is  not  a  syllable  you  tell  me  con- 
fCfaneli  in  your  last  lettei*,  but  what  applied  to  me  is  most 


ti> 


ll 


*v.  ujustinction  betwixt  appr 

there  be  a  real  difiference,  probabl 
cation  of  my  genius.     I  envy  yoi 
writings  of  the  learned.     I  must 
well-concealed   ignorance. — I   Wiv 
letter,  where  it  was  that  you  and 
the  road  of  happiness.     It  cei-tai 
from  the  turnpike-road  of  life.     "* 
Ac  are  necessary  objects  of  our  soc 
we  can,  through  particular  circuui 
it  plain  enough  that  it  is  not  pos^ 
All  attachments  to  inanimate  bea 
ments,  satiate  us  presently. — The  fj 
tage  to  be  naturally  prone  to  err  in 
and  when  our  passions  have  habitua 
to  reduce  them  into  their  proper  cha 
nothing  but  the  change  or  vai-iet^ 
chance  to  make  us  easy,  and  it  is  no 
exhausted.     I  agree  with  you  entire) 
life  in  order  to  be  happy :  I  do  not 
any  company  is  better  than  none.     I 
the  present  hour;   and  as  to  any 
exceeding  savage  effects  on  our  dispo 
elegy :  I  lay  no  manner  of  c^**^'- 
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me ;  partly  to  divert  my  present  impatience,  and  partly  as  it 

be  a  picture  of  most  that  passes  in  my  mind;  a  portrait 

ih  friends  may  value. — I  should  be  glad  of  your  profile :  if 

have  objections,  I  drop  my  request. — I  should  be  heartily  glad 

ra  would  come  and  live  with  me,  for  any  space  of  time  that 

oould  find  convenient.     But  I  will  depend  on  your  coming 

with  Mr.  Whistler  in  the  spring.     I  may  possibly  take  a 

t  towards  you  ere  long :  the  road  would  furnish  me  out  some 

B ;  and,  by  the  time  I  reached  you,  perhaps,  afford  me  a  kind 

[imax  of  happiness.     If  I  do  not,  I  shall  perhaps  be  a  little 

at  Bath.    I  do  not  speak  of  this  last  as  a  scheme  from  which 

tertain  great  expectations  of  pleasure.    It  is  long  since  I  have 

idered  myself  as  undone.   The  world  will  not  perhaps  consider 

Q  that  light  entirely,  till  I  have  married  my  maid.     Adieu  1 


OLVIT. 

Richard  Jago  was  in  his  day  (1715-1781)  a  poet  of  some 
repute,  though  his  principal  claim  to  notice  now  is  his  intimacy 
with  Shenstone.  The  tenderness  and  grace  which  characterise 
many  of  Shenstone^s  poems  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  prose  of 
the  present  letter,  which  is  eyidently  the  work  of  an  amiable 
and  eincere  man. 

WiUicmh  Shenstone  to  Richard  Jago. 

November  16, 1762. 

!)ear  Mr.  Jago, — Could  I  with  convenience  mount  my  horse, 
ride  to  Harbury  this  instant,  I  should  much  more  willingly  do 
lan  begin  this  letter.  Such  terrible  events  have  happened  to 
once  we  saw  each  other  last,  that,  however  irksome  it  may  be 
well  upon  them,  it  is  in  the  same  degree  unnatural  to  substi- 
any  subject  in  their  place.  I  do  sincerely  forgive  your  long 
loe,  my  good  friend,  indeed  I  do ;  though  it  gave  me  uneasi- 
^  I  hope  you  do  the  same  by  mine.  I  own,  I  could  not 
lily  account  for  the  former  period  of  yours,  any  otherwise  than 
apposing  that  I  had  said,  or  done  something,  in  the  levity  of 
heart,  which  had  given  you  disgust ;  but  being  conscious  to 
elf  of  the  most  sincere  regard  for  you,  and  believing  it  could 
sr  be  discredited  for  any  trivial  inadvertences,  I  remember,  I 
inued  still  in  expectation  of  a  letter,  and  did  not  dream  of 
ing  till  such  time  as  I  had  received  one.    I  trusted  you  ^ovj^di 
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w  riti?  nt  last ;  luid  thiit,  hy  all  my  past  einlejiToara  to  den 
my  friendship,  you  would  believe  the  ti-ee  was  root-ed  inmjla 
whatever  iiTeguIiirity  you  might  observe  in  the  brandies. 
Thi.^  was  my  aituntiou  before  that  dreadful  eera  wliidigi 
I  Guch  a.  shock  an  to  banish  my  best  friends  for  a  time  ont  rf 

And  when  Ihey  reeurred,  aa  they  did  the  Bnt  offl 
I  thing,  I  was  nwdf!  acquainted  with   that  deplorable  miA 
■s  I  believe  me,  1  sympathized  in  yoiir  affliction,  m 
I  standing  my  own ;  but  alaa !  what  comfoi't  could  I  s 
I  who  had  need  of  every  possible  assistance  to  support  myseirt  I 
vi'otr  indeed  (i  few  lettei-s  with  difficulty  ;  amongst  the  tf^'f 
o  my  friend  Graves;  but  it  was  to  vent  niy  complaint    IH 
I  send  you  the  letter,  if  you  please,  as  it  is  by  far  my  least  }■ 
1  method  of  conveying  ynu  some  account  of  my  situation.   Ii*5 
I  convince  you,  that   I   could   have   written   nothing  at  tlutSI 
1  which  could  liave  liec-n  of  ixny  service  to  you  :  let  it  afford ytuB 
I  least,  a  faint  sketch  of  my  dearest  brother's  character ;  but  !<■ 
I  not  appear  an  ostentatioiu  display  of  eoriflw,  of  whidi  I  am  1^4 
a  guilty,     I  know  but  too  well  that  I  discovered  opoti  ^ 
i  would  call,  an  unmanly  tenderness;  Ml 
know  also,  that  sorrow  upon  such  snbjects  as  these  is  ftrjta 
sLsteot  with  virtue,  and  with  the  most  absolute  resignation  U  A 
I  just  decrees  of    providence— '  Hominis    est    enim    a£Gd   cI<iIm| 
1  sentiro ;   rcsLstere   tnmen    &  solatia  admittere  non  solatii*  n 
I  egere.' — Pliny.     I  tlrnnk,  purchased  amusements,  never  su 
self  to   be  a  minute  without  company,  no  matter  whitt. 
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st  winter. — Yet  I  find  myself  cheerful  in  company,  nor  would 
oommend  it  to  you  to  be  much  alone. — You  would  lay  the 
est  obligation  upon  me  by  coming  over  at  this  time. — I 
sed  your  brother,  whom  I  saw  at  Birmingham,  to  use  his 
lence  with  you ;  but  if  you  can  by  no  means  undertake  the 
Qey,  I  will  take  my  speediest  opportunity  of  seeing  you  at 
bury.  Mr.  Miller  invited  me  strenuously  to  meet  Dr.  Lyttel- 
at  his  house ;  but  I  believe  my  most  convenient  season  will 
Rrhen  my  Lord  Dudley  goes  to  Barrels ;  for  I  can  but  ill  bear 
pensiveness  of  a  long  and  lonely  expedition.  After  all,  if  you 
come  hither  first,  it  would  afford  me  the  most  entire  satisfac- 
. — ^I  have  been  making  alterations  in  my  house  that  would 
se  you ;  and  have  many  matters  to  discourse  with  you,  which 
^ould  be  endless  to  mention  upon  paper.  Adieu !  my  dear 
id !  May  your  merit  be  known  to  some  one  who  has  greater 
er  to  serve  you  than  myself ;  but  be  assured  at  the  same  time, 
no  one  loves  you  better,  or  esteems  you  more. 

W.  Shenstone. 


OLVm. 

The  Rev.  Norton  Nicholls  was  a  young  man  who  recom- 
mended himself  to  Gray,  when  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge, 
Shis  elej^t  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature.  He  became 
e  most  mtimate  friend  of  the  poet,  and  his  ^  Recollections  of 
Oray '  are  by  isx  the  best  we  possess.  He  was  refined  and 
vivacious  in  temperament,  and  suited  the  shy  and  melancholy 
scholar  of  Pembroke  to  perfection.  The  following  letter  gives 
08  little  idea  of  Gray's  nabitual  life  at  Oambridge.  '  Gray  y 
rivait,*  says  Bonstettin,  ^enseveli  dans  une  esp^ce  de  cloitre, 
i'o^  le  qmnzi^me  ddcle  n*avait  pas  encore  d^m^nag^.' 

Thomas  Gray  to  the  Rev.  Norton  Nicholls, 

Pembroke  College,  November  8,  1768. 
Jot  a  single  word  since  we  parted  at  Norwich,  and  for  aught  1 
r,  you  may  be  ignorant  how  I  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  King  of 
nark  at  Newmarket,  and  might  have  staid  there  till  this  time, 
[  not  met  with  Mr.  Vice-chancellor  and  Mr.  Orator,  with  their 
tmas  and  speeches;  who,  on  their  return  to  Cambridge,  sent 
i  chaise  fiom  thence,  and  delivered  me  out  of  that  den  of 
Howerer,  I  passed  a  night  there ;  and  in  the  next  tooni^ 


limy  copy,  when  you  build  the  be 
sonage,  it  will  cost  but  a  trifle.    ^ 
my  business,  which  (if  I  dispatch 
rest,  and  witli  a  tolerably  easy  t( 
hither  as  soon  as   I  can,    and    g 
humour  I  am  in.     Mrs.  NichoUs 
come  and  take  possession  of  tlie 
way,  I  am  commissioned  to  offer 
that  purpose,  and  you  have  nothing 
civilities,  and  say  at  what  time  yoi 
and  so  we  live  in  clover,  and  partal 
education  together,  as  of  old.   Palgi- 
and  will  perhaps  be  here.     Mason 
such  a  report  there  is)  may  come,  a 
your  service.     Lord  Richard  Cavend 
boy,  awkwai-d  and  bashful  beyond 
buttock  of  beef  at  a  meal.     I  have  n 
tolerably  well  considering.     Watson 
"Winstanley  his  private ;  do  you  kno^ 
Marriott  has  begun  a  subscriptio 
has  appropriated  £500  (Mr.  Title/s 
that  purpose,  and  gives  twenty  guin( 
design  for  the  building,  and  has  pri 
poor's-rates,  which  he  intenrlo/i  *■-  ' 


1 — ' 
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ST.     They  say  Kigby  is  to  move  for  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes 
L  the  house.     My  respects  to  mamma. 

I  am  yours, 

T.  G. 

Tell  me  about  my  uncle  and  aunt :  direct  to  Roberts,  Jermyn 
at. 


CLDC 

The  modem  appreciation  of  light  and  colour  in  landscape 
a  thing  quite  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  and  it  is  in  this 
letter  that  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  his  age,  accidentally  and  as 
if  carried  out  of  himself  by  the  instinct  of  beauty,  inaugurates 
^e  style  of  descriptiye  writing  which  has  reached  its  apex  in 
Mr.  Ruskin.  We  see  that  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  his  enthu- 
siasm ;  we  see,  moreoyer  that  he  had  been  reading  the  last  new 
poem,  Mr.  Christopher  Anstey's  '  New  Bath  Guide/  already, 
though  but  three  months  old,  *  the  moat  fashionable  of  books.' 

Thomas  Gray  to  the  Rev.  Norton  NichoUs. 

Pembroke  Hall :  August  26, 1766. 
Dear  Sir, — It  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste 
>  Torkahire  on  account  of  your  mother's  illness ;  and  the  same 
er  informed  me  that  she  was  recovered ;  otherwise  I  had  then 
rte  to  you,  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  in- 
n  you  that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which 
iiat  in  one's  whole  life  one  never  can  have  any  more  than  a 
^  mother.  You  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and  (what  you 
)  a  trite  observation.  You  are  a  green  gosling !  I  was  at  the 
e  age  (very  near)  as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered 
(with  full  evidence  and  conviction,  I  mean)  till  it  was  too 
It  is  thirteen  years  ago,  and  seems  but  yesterday;  and 
7  day  I  live  it  sinks  deeper  into  my  heart. 
Many  a  corollary  could  I  draw  from  this  axiom  for  your  use, 
;  for  my  own)  but  I  will  leave  you  the  merit  of  doing  it  your- 
Pray  tell  me  how  your  oyni  health  is.  I  conclude  it  perfect, 
hear  you  offered  yourself  for  a  guide  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  into 
SiennirMorena  of  Yorkshire.  For  me,  I  passed  the  end  of 
r  and  all  June  in  Kent  not  disagreeably;  the  country  is  all  a 
leu,  gajy  xidiy  and  fruitful,  and  (from  the  rainy  season)  had 
srred,  till  I  left  it^  all  that  emerald  verdure,  which  commov^^ 
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only  one  sees  for  tbe  first  fortnight  of  the  spring.     Xn  the 
pnit  (jf  it  from  every  eminence  the  eye  oatehes  some  long  wiaJn 
i-each  of  the  Thames  or  Medway,  with  al]  their  OAvig&tiou 
east,  the  se.1  breaks  in  upon  yoa,  and  mixes  its  white  t 
sails  and  glittering  bine  espanee  with  the  deeper  and  bri^ 
gi-eena  of  the  wotxls  and  com.      This  hist  Hentence  is  so  fine,  I 
quite  ashamed  ;  bnt,  no  matter ;  yon  m-jst  translate  it  into  pr 
Palgrave,  if  he  heard  it,  would  cover  his  fece  with   his  piuUEq 
sleeve. 

I  went  to  Margate  for  a  day ;  one  wonld  think  it  wai 
tholomew  fair  that  had_^otOTi  down  from  Smithfield  to  Kent 
London  machine,  like  my  Lady  Stuffdamask :  (U>  be  ww 
have  read  the  New  Bath  Guide,  the  must  fashionftble  of  boots)  » 
then  I  did  not  go  to  Kinagate,  because  it  belonged  to  my  LiW 
Htilland  ;  but  to  Ramsgate  I  did,  and  so  to  Sandwich,  and  D^ 
and  Dover,  and  Folkestone,  and  Hythe,  all  along  the  coast,  '«T 
delightful.  I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  great  and  small  beast«. 
creeping  things  innnraeiable  that  I  met  with,  because  you  do 
suspect  that  this  world  is  inhnliitod  by  any  thing  but  rawi 
Q  and  clergy,  and  such  two-legged  cattle. 
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for  the  shortcomings,  in  this  respect,  of  many  equally  witty  and 
aooomplished  persons  by  bequeathing  to  his  successors  the  best 
and  most  entertaining  collection  of  letters  in  our  language. 

For  Tariety  of  anecdote  and  scandal,  malicious  humour, 
pleasant  cynicism,  and  lively  tittle-tattle,  couched  in  a  style  at 
once  piquant  and  graceful,  his  epistles  are  quite  incomparable. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Walpole's  aim  in  life  was 
to  be  amused,  and  that  he  gratified  this  propensity  by  playing 
the  part  of  a  fashionable  critic  and  thoroughbied  virtuoso.  l£ 
social  position,  his  wealth,  his  extensive  connection  with  cour- 
tiers aiid  aristocrats,  litterateurs  and  blue-stockings,  and  his 
g^reat  powers  of  observation,  afforded  him  unequalled  opportuni- 
ties for  gratifying  his  whim.  But  he  was  too  unsparing  a  judge 
of  the  vanities  and  foibles  of  his  own  age  to  escape  being  placed 
in  the  stocki  himself;  and  Macaulay  has  done  it 

The  Hon.  Horctce  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Marm. 

Strawberry  Hill :  June  4, 1749. 

As  summerly  as  June  and  Strawberry  Hill  may  sound,  I 
Bore  yoia  I  am  writing  to  you  by  the  fire-side  :  English  weather 
ill  giye  vent  to  its  temper,  and  whenever  it  is  out  of  humour  it 
ill  blow  east  and  north  and  all  kinds  of  cold.  Your  brothers 
ed  and  GaL  dined  with  me  to-day,  and  I  carried  the  latter  back 
^  Sichmond :  as  I  passed  over  the  green,  I  saw  Lord  Bath,  Lord 
QKudale,  and  half-ardozen  more  of  the  White's  club  sauntering  at 
^  door  of  a  bouse  which  they  have  taken  there,  and  come  to 
^"Cty  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  play  at  whist.  You  will  naturally 
^  why  they  can't  play  at  whist  in  London  on  those  two  days  as 
^  as  on  the  other  five ;  indeed  I  can't  tell  you,  except  that  it  is 
^  established  a  fitshion  to  go  out  of  town  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
>^t  pe<^le  do  go,  though  it  be  only  into  another  town.  It  made 
^  smile  to  see  Lord  Bath  sitting  there,  like  a  citizen  that  has 
Bft  off  trade !  Your  brother  Ned  had  not  seen  Strawberry  Hill 
ll^  my  great  improvements ;  he  was  astonished :  it  is  pretty : 
^ou  never  saw  so  tranquil  a  scene,  without  the  least  air  of 
lislancholy ;  I  should  hate  it,  if  it  was  dashed  with  that.  I 
ikrgot  to  ask  Ckd.  what  is  become  of  the  books  of  Houghton 
vhich  I  gave  him  six  months  ago  for  you  and  Dr.  CocchL  You 
«reeive  I  have  got  your  letter  of  May  23rd,  and  with  it  Prince 
Iraan's  nmple  epistle  to  his  daughter :  I  have  no  mind  to  de- 
ver  it :  it  would  be  a  proper  recommendation  of  a  staring  boy  on 
ii  tntvel%  and  is  consequently  very  suitable  to  my  collefih^^  ^ 

s  2 
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IMftKtPr   St.  Leger  ;  Imt   one   Lates   to   Jie  coupled  witi  a 
irey}ioimd  puppy,  '  qui  est  moins  pi'udeat  qua  Monsieor  Vilp 
[  clid  not  want  to  bo  introduced  to  Madame  de  MiMpw^'^ 
HaemLlies,   but  to   be   acquainted  with  her,  aa  I  like  her  b 
ll  concluded,  simple  as  lie  is,  that  an  old   Frenchmaji  kne»l»"^ 

3  t)ie,-.e  distinctions.  By  thrusting  St.  Leger  into  the  W 
Bwith  me,  and  talking  of  my  pradcDce,  I  shall  not  wonder  il  •! 
Itakas  me  for  lii.s  boar-leader,  his  travelling  governor  ! 

Mr.  Chute,  who  went  from  hence  this  morning,  and  a  ^^ 
Ithinking  of  blazoning  your  pedigree  in  the  noblest  coloniii  ■ 
B  turned  over  all  my  library,  till  he  has  tapped  anew  and  veij^ 
Bfamily  for  you  :  in  short,  by  your  mother  it  ia  very  clear  that  j( 

e  descended  from  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Grand  Justifaary  to  K 
Ithe  Second:'  indeed  I  think  he  waB  hanged;  but  tLstiit 
|fortime   that  will   attend  very   illustriouB  gene&logies;  it  '4 

n  to  them  as  to  the  pedigrees  about  Faddington  aodn 
I  heath.  I  have  had  at  least  a  dozen  great-great-graodfat^ea  ■ 
intimely  ends.  All  your  Virtuosos  in  heraldry  ««t* 
Itent  to  know  tbat  they  had  ancestors  who  lived  five  hnw 
I  years  ago,  no  matter  how  they  died.  A  match  with  a  tow  *^ 
I  corrupts  a  stream  of  blood  as  long  as  the  Dannbe, — 
I  villainy,  and  estwutious  are  mere  fieabitee,  and  leave  no  ■■ 
iThe  good  Lord  of  Bath,  whom  I  saw  on  Bichmond-greeo  M 
1  evening,  did  intend,  I  believe,  to  ennoble  my  genealogj  ■ 
I  another  execution;  bow  low  is  he  sunk  now  from  those  fl 
ind  how  entertainiiiL'  to  have  lived  to  see  all  those  virtuous  g 
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BOOYeries  made  every  day  of  Pope's  dirty  selfishness.  Not 
b  with  the  great  profits  which  he  proposed  to  make  of  the 
n  question,  he  could  not  bear  that  the  interest  of  his  money 
be  lost  till  Bolingbroke's  death ;  and  therefore  told  him  that 
Id  cost  very  near  as  much  to  have  the  press  set  for  half-a 
x>pie8  as  it  would  for  a  complete  edition,  and  by  this  mean. 
Lord  BoHngbroke  pay  very  near  the  whole  expense  of  he 
hundred.     Another  story  I  have  been  told  on  this  occasion^ 

a  gentleman  who,  making  a  visit  to  Bishop  Atterbuiy  in 
),  thought  to  make  his  court  by  commending  Pope.  The 
\  replied  not :  the  gentleman  doubled  the  dose :  at  last  the 
s  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '  Mens  curva  in  corpore  curve  ! ' 
orld  will  now  think  justly  of  these  men  :  that  Pope  was  the 
(t  poet,  but  not  the  most  disinterested  man  in  the  world ; 
at  Bolingbroke  had  not  all  those  virtues  and  not  all  those 

which  the  other  so  proclaimed ;  and  that  he  did  not  even 
d  the  friendship  which  lent  him  so  much  merit ;  and  for  the 
3an  of  which  he  dissembled  attachment  to  Pope,  to  whom  in 
tfft  he  was  aa  perfidious  and  as  &ilse  as  he  has  been  to  the 
the  world. 

eDuke  of  Devonshire  has  at  last  resigned,  for  the  unaccount- 
id  unenvied  pleasure  of  shutting  himself  up  at  Chatsworth 
is  ugly  mad  Duchess ;  the  more  extraordinary  sacrifice,  as 
oed  her  head,  rather  than  give  up  a  favourite  match  for  his 
She  has  consented  to  live  with  him  there,  and  has  even  been 
im  in  town  for  a  few  days,  but  did  not  see  either  her  son  or 
larrington.  On  his  resignation  he  asked  and  obtained  an 
li  baiony  for  Lord  Besborough,  whose  son  Lord  Duncannon, 
low,  married  the  Duke's  eldest  daughter.  I  believe  this  is 
t  disappointment  to  my  uncle,  who  hoped  he  would  ask  the 
d  for  him  or  Pigwiggin.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  suc- 
8  lord  stewanL     Adieu  ! 


CLXI. 

The  Hon,  Horace  WalpoU  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

Arlington  Street:  June  26,  1749. 
I't  flatter  yourself  with  your  approaching  year  of  Jubilee  : 
%jm  and  vaaitieB  will  be  nothing  to  the  shows  and  \x\\xixo^iA 
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le  day  this  winter,  that  he  would  give  none  away  but  to 
d  to  Anwpach.  This  distinction  struck  him  :  he  could  not 
the  honour;  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  waive  it,  as  one 
B8^  by  a  scrapie  he  raised  against  the  oath,  which  obliges 
ights,  whenever  they  are  within  two  miles  of  Windsor,  to 
offer.  The  King  would  not  abolish  the  oath,  but  has  given 
•al  dispensation  for  all  breaches  of  it,  past,  present,  and  to 

Lord  linooln  and  Lord  Harrington  are  very  unhappy  at 
ng  in  the  list.     The  sixth  riband  is  at  last  given  to  Prince 

:  the  Ministry  could  not  prevail  for  it  till  within  half  an 
r  the  ceremony ;  then  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  sent  to 
the  gracious  intention.  The  Prince  was  at  Kew,  so  the 
e  was  delivered  to  Prince  George  himself.  The  child,  with 
[ood  sense,  desired  the  Bishop  to  give  his  duty  and  thanks, 
assure  the  King  that  he  should  always  obey  him ;  but  that, 
ather  was  out  of  town,  he  could  send  no  other  answer.  Was 
clever  I  The  design  of  not  giving  one  riUand  to  the  Prince's 
n  had  made  great  noise  :  there  was  a  Remembrancer  ^  on 
ibject  ready  for  the  press.  This  is  the  Craftsman  of  the 
#  age,  and  is  generally  levelled  at  the  Duke,  and  filled  with 
iicomstantial  cases  of  his  arbitrary  behaviour.  It  has 
»ly  written  down  Hawley,  his  favourite  general  and  execu- 

who  was  to  have  been  upon  the  staff. 

rrick  is  married  to  the  famous  Yiolette,^  first  at  a  Protestant, 
en  at  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel.  The  chapter  of  this  history 
ble  obscure  and  imcertain  as  to  the  consent  of  the  protecting 
08,  and  whether  she  gives  her  a  fortune  or  not. 
iea !  I  believe  I  tell  you  strange  rhapsodies ;  but  you  must 
ar  that  our  follies  are  not  only  very  extraordinary,  but  are 
sineas  and  emplo3rment :  they  enter  into  our  politics,  nay, 
k  they  are  our  politics — and  I  don't  know  which  are  the 
it.  They  are  Tully's  description  of  poetry,  'haec  studia 
atem  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant;  pemoctant  nobiscum, 
inantor,  rusticantur,'  so  if  you  will  that  I  write  to  you,  you 
16  content  with  a  detail  of  absurdities.  I  could  tell  you  of 
ioimtford's  making  cricket-matches,  and  fetching  up  parsons 

weddj  newspaper. 

Q«ciiian  dancer  at  the  Opera  House,  and  a  prot^g6e  of  Dorothy, 

M  c/t  Biniiiigton. 
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hy  express  from  different  parts  of  England  to  play  n 
Rii^hmond-green  ;  of  his  keeping  aide-de  camps  to  ride  to  all^ 
u>  liLV  betfi  for  Tiim  at  borBe-racea.  and  of  tventj  otlMV  f 
liarities  ;  but  I  fancy  you  are  tired  :  in  short,  yoii,  who  kaavi| 
will  comprehend  all  best  when  I  toll  yoa  that  I  live  in  si 
of  folly  lis  makea  me  even  tbint  myself  a  creature  of  a 


Ifornce  \\'a]pole  rarely  lost  n  favourable  opportunity  rf    | 
ndiiri'Ksin^  any  celebrated  personage.     This  ia  one  of  many  caQ- 
pmtiilBtory  ppietleB  to  the  elder  Fitt  received  at  t^e  end  ot 
175E>— the  year  of  Minden,Quibemn  Bay,  and  Quebec;  'ayeit     [ 
tlie  most  aiiBpicioaa  thia  country  ever  knew,'  wrote  Lord  Bale. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  taJTiUiam  Pin. 

Norembei  19,1760, 

Sir. — On  my  coming  to  town  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  inusa( 

on   you  and  Lady  Hester  Pitt;  and  though  I  think  myself  sK 

tremely  distinguished  by  your  obliging  note,  I  shoidd  be  sorry  Si 

having  given  you  the  trouble  of  writing  it,  if  it  did  not  lend  nei 
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is  only  the  most  iUnstrioas  man  in  Britain.  But,  Sir,  freedoms 
t;  insignificant  as  I  am,  probably  it  must  be  some  satisfaction 
great  mind  like  jour's,  to  receive  incense  when  you  are  sure 
e  is  no  flattery  blended  with  it.  And  what  must  any  English- 
be  that  could  give  you  a  moment's  satisfaction,  and  would 
ttttet 

Idieu,  Sir.  I  am  unambitious,  I  am  uninterested — but  I  am 
.  You  have  by  your  notice,  uncanvassed,  unexpected,  and  at 
period  when  you  certainly  could  have  the  least  temptation  to 
[>  down  to  me,  flattered  me  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  If 
9  could  arrive  the  moment  when  you  could  be  nobody,  and  I 
^^Jy  yo^  cannot  imagine  how  grateful  I  would  be.  In  the 
1  time,  permit  me  to  be,  as  I  have  been  ever  since  I  had  the 
mr  of  knowing  you.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Horace  Walpole. 

OLXni. 
The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  at  the  funeral  of  George  II. 

The  Hon,  HoTCbce  Walpole  to  George  Montagu, 

Arlington  Street:  November  13, 1760. 
Sven  the  honeymoon  of  a  new  reign  don't  produce  events 
J  day.  There  is  nothing  but  the  common  saying  of  addresses 
kiflsiiig  hands.  The  chief  difSeulty  is  settled;  Lord  Gower 
b  the  mastership  of  the  horse  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  re- 
66  to  the  great  wardrobe,  from  whence  Sir  Thomas  Hobinson 
to  have  gone  into  Ellis'  place,  but  he  is  saved.  The  city, 
ever,  have  a  mind  to  be  out  of  humour ;  a  paper  has  been 
1  on  the  Boyal  Exchange,  with  these  words,  '  No  petticoat 
irmnent,  no  Scotch  minister,  no  Lord  George  Sackville ' ; 
hints  totally  unfounded,  and  the  other  scarce  true.  No  petti- 
ever  governed  lees,  it  is  left  at  Leicester  House  :  Lord  George's 
dhfls  are  as  little  concerned ;  and,  except  Lady  Susan  Stuart 
Sir  Hairy  Erskine,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  for  any  Scots. 
the  EJng  himself,  he  seems  all  good  nature,  and  wishing  to 
tj  ererybody ;  all  his  speeches  are  obliging. 
;  wKw  him  again  yesterday,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  levee- 
i  had  loit  10  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.     This  80v«r^\!^ 
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doii't  stand  is  one  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  TOjtSly  oo  Aa  ps 
and  dropping  bits  of  Oomaa  news ;  he  intlkB  abont,  and  f 
to  everybody.  I  saw  him  aflervards  oa  the  throiM  whm  1 
graceful  and  genteel,  site  with  dignity  and  reads  his  nm 
ad'Ire.sses  well ;  it  waa  tbo  Cambridge  addren,  ouiiad  If 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  his  doctor's  gown,  and  lookiiig  Eb 
MMecin  vialgTi  hit.  He  had  been  vehemently  nliatM 
attendance  for  fear  my  Lord  Westmoreland,  who  vooclHafa 
self  to  bring  the  address  from  Oxford,  should  outniimbai 
Lord  Litchfield  and  aeyeral  otbei-  Jacobites  have  kiandb 
Oeorgo  Selwyn  saya, '  They  go  to  St.  James,'  becanae  mow  tl» 
BO  many  Stuarts  there.' 

Do  yoa  know,  I  had  tiw  curiomty  to  go  to  the  boiriiif  tH 
night ;  I  hod  nerer  seen  a  royal  faneniJ  ;  nay,  I  walkad  ui 
of  i^iiiility,  which  I  found  would  be,  and  so  it  was,  tiis  a 
wuy  of  seeing  it.  It  is  absolutely  a  noble  mght.  Hm  PB 
chamber,  hung  with  purple,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  bi^i 
coffin  under  a  canopy  of  purple  velvet,  and  six  vast  "*'"'^^ 
silver  on  high  stands,  bad  a  very  good  effect.     The  untM 

a  Tiipoli  and  bis  son  were  carried  to  see  that  chamber. 
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^t  of  the  oofiin ;  the  bishop  read  sadly  and  blundered  in  the 
yere ;  the  fine  chapter,  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  wa» 
iited,  not  read ;  and  the  anthem,  besides  being  immeasurably 
KMis,  would  have  served  as  well  for  a  nuptial.  The  real  serious 
t  was  the  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  heightened  by 
hoosand  melancholy  circumstances.  He  had  a  dark  brown 
nis,  and  a  cloak  of  black  cloth,  with  a  train  of  five  yards. 
Attending  the  funeral  of  a  father  could  not  be  pleasant :  his 

extremely   bad,  yet  forced  to  stand  upon  it  near  two  hours ; 

hoB  bloated  and  distorted  with  his  late  paralytic  stroke, 
ioh  has  affected,  too,  one  of  his  eyes ;  and  placed  over  the 
nth  of  the  vault  into  which,  in  all  probability,  he  muiSt  himself 
non  descend ;  think  how  unpleasant  a  situation !  He  bore  it 
with  a  firm  and  unaffected  countenance.  This  grave  scene  was 
Lyoontrasted  by  the  burlesque  Duke  of  Newcastle.     He  fell 

0  a  fit  of  cr3dng  the  moment  he  came  into  the  chapel,  and  fiuug 
oaelf  back  in  a  stall,  the  archbishop  hovering  over  him  with  a 
BlUng-bottle ;  but  in  two  minutes  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of 

hypocrisy,  and  he  ran  about  the  chapel  with  his  glass  to  spy 
owas  or  was  not  there,  spying  with  one  hand,  and  mopping  his 
^  with  the  other.     Then  returned  the  fear  of  catching  cold ;  and 

1  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  sinking  with  heat,  felt  himself 
^ed  down,  and  turning  round,  found  it  was  the  Duke  of 
siwcMtle  standing  upon  his  train,  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble, 
wag  very  theatric  to  look  down  into  the  vault,  where  the  coffin 
i,  attended  by  mourners  with  lights.  Ckvering,  the  groom  of 
)  bed-chamber,  refused  to  sit  up  with  the  body,  and  was  dismissed 
the  King's  order. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  but  a  trifle,  a  very  trifle. 
)  King  of  Prussia  has  totally  defeated  Marshal  Daun.'  This 
ich  would  have  been  prodigious  news  a  month  ago,  is  nothing 
[ay ;  it  only  takes  its  turn  among  the  questions,  '  Who  is  to  be 
ym  of  the  bed-chamber  ]  What  is  Sir  T.  Robinson  to  havel ' 
%yre  been  to  Leicester  fields  to-day ;  the  crowd  was  immoderate ; 
m't  believe  it  will  continue  so.     Good  night. 

The  Aastrian  General  Daon,  the  ablest  of  the  antagonists  of  Frede- 
IL,  WM  defeated  at  Torgau.    This  was  the  bloodiest  battle  fought 
ng  tiia  8ef«n  Yean*  War. 
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The  eonTeTBadon  lietwaen  Hornce  Wslpole  and  HogMtb,  m 
graphically  described  in  this  letter,  taok  pUcu  v<;rv  maaj  ;«n 
after  thu  grent  punter  had  pmctically  ab!indon»i  portnil- 
painttOR-,  uid  indeed  some  time  after  be  hod  completed  that* 
worla  bj  which  he  will  ever  be  famous.  But  he  wna  aiming  it 
a  different  mid  h  higher  standard  of  eicelleotja  in  bis  an.  Bud  it 
ia  clear  that  Wslpole  coincided  in  Sir  Joshua  ICeynolds'  o-pxata 
that '  Hogarth  wna  not  blesswi  with  the  lcnoiv'led!ge  of  hie  own 
deficiency,  or  of  the  bounda  which  wen)  ael  to  the  extent  of  bit 
own  powers.' 

The  Hon,  Soraee  Watpolt  to  Gforgt.  Montagu. 

Arlington  Street:  Alay  5.  I7SI. 

We   have  lost  a  young  gonitis,  Sir  William  Willuimi; 

express  bora  Belleisle,  arrived  tkia  morning,  brings  nothiag 

his  death.     He  waa  shot  very   imneceBSftrily,  riding  Uw  m 

batti^ry  ;    in   suni   he   is  a  sacrifice   to   his  ovm   rashne^  am 

For  what  are  we  taking  Belleisle  ?     I  rejoiced  at  thel 
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as  if  she  had  just  bought  a  sheep's  pluck  in  St.  James's 
As  I  was  going,  Hogarth  put  on  a  very  grave  £ace  and 
Walpole,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.'  I  sat  down  and  said 
ly  to  receive  his  commands.  For  shortness  I  will  mark 
3rful  dialogue  by  initial  letters. 

m  told  you  are  going  to  entertain  the  town  with  some- 
HP  way. 

Dt  very  soon,  Mr.  Hogarth.  H.  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
correct  it :  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you  expose 
0  censure  ;  we  painters  must  know  more  of  these  things 
•  people. 

0  you  think  nobody  understands  painting  but  painters  \ 
)  far  from  it,  there's  Reynolds  who  certainly  has  genius ;. 
'other  day  he  offered  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  picture  that 
lot  hang  in  my  cellar ;  and  indeed,  to  say  truth,  I  have 
Pound  that  persons  who  had  studied  painting  least  were 
udges  of  it ;  but  what  I  particularly  wished  to  say  to 
ibout  Sir  James  Thomhill  (you  know  he  married  Sir 
ighter) :  I  would  not  have  you  say  anything  against  him ; 

;  a  book  published  some  time  ago,  abusing  him,  and 
'eat  offence.  He  was  the  first  that  attempted  history 
d,  and,  I  assure  you,  some  Germans  have  said  that  he 
7  great  painter.  W.  My  work  will  go  no  lower  than 
700,  and  I  really  have  not  considered  whether  Sir  J. 

will  come  within  my  plan  or  not;  if  he  does,  I  fear 

shall  not  agree  upon  his  merits. 
?ish  you  would  let  me  correct  it;  besides  I  am  writing 

of  the  same  kind  myself;  I  should  be  sorry  we  should 

believe  it  is  not  much  known  what  my  work  is,  very 
IS  have  seen  it. 

by  it  is  a  critical  history  of  painting  is  it  not  1  W.  No, 
tiquarian  history  of  it  in  England ;  I  bought  Mr.  Vertue's 
,  I  believe,  the  work  will  not  give  much  offence ;  besides,. 

1  cannot  help  it :  when  I  publish  anything  I  give  it  to 
to  think  of  it  as  they  please. 

L ;  if  it  is  an  antiquarian  work,  we  shall  not  clash ;  mine- 
i  work ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  ever  publish  it 
er  an  apology  for  painters.    I  think  it  is  owing  to  the 


ijil- 


u ' 


vuijsecrated  a  line  to  his  geniiu 
shall  not  erase  it ;  but  I  hope  c 


CI 
The  Hon.  Horace  WaJpoi 

T'other  night  at  the  Duche« 
tendant  of  Bouen  asked  me  if  we 
over  England  and  Scotland  ?  I  si 
we  inhabit  trackless  forests  and  tx 
year  a  few  legislators  come  to  Par 
as  to  sow  com,  plant  vines  and  ma 
•contrive  to  scramble  through  that 
lordship  has  cUtempted-  to  improve 
vale,  yon  will  find  I  remember  yc 
this  capital  of  the  world,  whither  '. 
country,  and  where  I  am  intensel 
beautiful  frame  of  government,  wl 
happy,  great  and  flourishing ;    w 
manners,    and  a  proper    distribu 
ensures  a  common  felicity.     As  wi 
students  in  l^islature  ^f  i--^*^ 
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maim.  The  academy  de  belles  lettres  have  even  offered  a  prize 
Aie  man  that  fihall  recover  the  long  lost  art  of  an  ancient  Greek, 
id  le  aieur  Orph^,  who  instituted  a  dancing  school  for  plants, 
gave  a  magnificent  hall  on  the  hirth  of  the  Danphin  of  France 
eh  was  performed  entirely  hy  forest-trees.  In  this  whole 
pbm  there  is  no  sach  thing  as  seeing  a  tree  that  is  not  well 
Kved.  They  are  first  stripped  up  and  then  cut  down ;  and  you 
Id  as  Boon  meet  a  man  with  his  hair  about  his  ears  as  an  oak 
ih.  As  the  weather  is  very  hot  now,  and  the  soil  chalk,  and  the 
»  white,  I  assure  you  it  is  very  difficult,  powdered  as  both  are 
▼er,  to  distinguish  a  tree  from  a  hair  dresser.  Lest  this  should 
id  like  a  travelling  hyperbole,  I  must  advertise  your  lordship, 
there  is  little  difference  in  their  heights :  for,  a  tree  of  thirty 
1^  growth  being  liable  to  be  marked  as  royal  timber,  the  proprie- 
take  care  not  to  let  their  trees  live  to  the  age  of  being  enlisted, 
1mm  them,  and  plant  others  as  often  almost  as  they  change 
r  fashions.  This  gives  an  air  of  perpetual  youth  to  the  face  of 
coimtryy  and  if  adopted  by  us  would  realize  Mr.  Addison's 
miy  and  '  Make  our  bleak  rocks  and  barren  mountains  smile.' 
What  other  remarks  I  have  made  in  my  indefatigable  search  after 
irledge  must  be  reserved  to  a  future  opportunity ;  but  as  your 
ship  is  my  fiiend,  I  may  venture  to  say  without  vanity  to  you, 
>  Solon  nor  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  who  travelled  to 
pi  in  quest  of  religions,  mysteries,  laws,  and  fables,  never  sat  up 
ate  with  the  ladies  and  priests  and  presidents  du  parlement 
fern  phis,  as  I  do  here — and  consequently  were  not  half  so  well 
lified  as  I  am  to  new-model  a  commonwealth.  I  have  learned 
^  to  make  remonstra/nces,^  and  how  to  answer  them.  The  latter, 
)ems,  is  a  science  much  wanted  in  my  own  country ;  and  yet 
I  as  easy  and  obvious  as  their  treatment  of  trees,  and  not  very 
ike  it.  It  was  delivered  many  years  ago  in  an  oracular 
tenee  of  my  namesake — '  Odi  profanum  vulgus,  et  aroeo.'  You 
It  drive  away  the  vulgar,  and  you  must  have  an  hundred 
I  fifty  thousand  men  to  drive  tljem  away  with — that  is  all.  I 
not  wonder  the  intendantof  Kouen  thinks  we  are  still  in  a  state 
birbansm,  when  we  are  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
flnuneiitb 

Aflnding  to  the  Ssmanstraruses  from  the  City  of  London,  and  other 
ante  bodiei^  after  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  voted 
DSt  the  daiflM  of  John  Wilkes  to  take  his  seat  as  member  ioi  lAiddX^^ex. 
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The  Diite  and  Dnchees  of  Richmond  have  been  b«e«l 
days,  and  have  gone  to  Aubigne.  I  do  not  think  him  aX  tQl 
and  am  exceedingly  concerned  for  it ;  as  I  know  no  man  >bl 
mora  estimable  qu^ilities.  They  lettim  bj  the  end  of  the  M 
I  am  fluctuating  whether  I  shall  not  return  with  tham,  ui 
have  pressed  me  to  do,  through  Holland.  I  never  was  UmW 
could  never  go  bo  agreeably ;  but  then  it  would  protract  mj^ 
three  weeks,  and  1  am  impatient  to  be  in  my  own  cave,  DoH 
standing  the  wisdom  I  imbibe  every  day.  But  one  cannotM^ 
one's  self  wholly  to  the  public  ;  Titus  and  ITtZitrM  have  now  ujl 
lost  a  day.  Adieu,  my  dear  lord  1  Be  assured  that  I  sbJi 
disJiiin  yours  and  Lady  Strafford's  conversation,  though  yonl 
nothing  but  tbe  goodness  of  your  hearts,  and  the  sim[^jei7 
youc  manners,  to  recommend  you  to  the  more  enligbt«u«d 
standing  of  your  old  &iend. 


!□  refuaing  to  be  made  the  dummy  of  Thomas  OhatKrton^ 
liteiary  foiiKtries  of  the  Rowley  pfieiQS,  TTiirncti  Wnluob  BCtri 
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lich,  when  oompaxed  with  the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  perfection  of 
ipoetry,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  which,  though  in  some  respects 
Wieoiis,  spoke  quick  intuition,  his  humour,  his  vein  of  satire, 
1  above  all  the  amazing  number  of  books  he  must  have  looked 
o,  though  chained  down  to  a  laborious  and  almost  incessant 
Tioe,  and  confined  to  Bristol,  except  at  most  for  the  last  five 
ntha  of  his  life,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  seized  all  the  topics 
etmversation  then  in  vogue,  whether  of  politics,  literature,  or 
Uon;  and  when,  added  to  all  this  mass  of  reflection,  it  is 
Donbered  that  his  youthful  passions  were  indulged  to  excess, 
ah  in  such  a  prodigy  may  well  be  suspended — and  we  should  look 

flome  secret  agent  behind  the  curtain,  if  it  were  not  as  difficult 
befieve  that  any  man  possessed  of  such  a  vein  of  genuine  poetry 
tdd  have  submitted  to  lie  concealed,  while  he  actuated  a  puppet ; 
would  have  stopped  to  prostitute  his  muse  to  so  many  unworthy 
Lctions.  But  nothing  in  Cbatterton  can  be  sepai*ated  from 
fttterton.  His  noblest  flights,  his  sweetest  strains,  \us  grossest 
aldrj,  and  his  most  common-place  imitations  of  the  productions 
magazinds,  were  all  the  effervescences  of  the  same  ungovernable 
[nilae,  which,  cameleon-like,  imbibed  the  coloui's  of  all  it  looked 
It  was  Ossian,  or  a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray,  or  SmoUet,  or 
ains — and  if  it  failed  most  in  what  it  most  affected  to  be,  a 
!t  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  because  it  could  not  imitate 
lat  had  not  existed.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  first  impression 
4e  on  80  warm  and  fertile  an  imagination  was  the  sight  of  some 
I  pardunents  at  Bristol  3  that  meeting  with  Ossian's  poems,  his 
lly  which  was  all  poetry,  felt  it  was  a  language  in  which  his 
mention  could  express  itself;  and  having  lighted  on  the  names  of 
^\sj  and  Canninge,  he  bent  his  researches  towards  the  authors 

their  age ;  and  as  far  as  bis  means  could  reach,  in  so  confined  a 
beie,  he  assembled  materials  enough  to  deceive  those  who  have 
^  their  lives  dealt  in  such  uncouth  lore,  and  not  in  our  classic 
ittiora,  nor  have  perceived  that  taste  had  not  developed  itself  in  the 
■ga  of  Edward  lY.  It  is  the  tajste  in  Kowley's  supposed  poems 
^  will  for  ever  exclude  them  from  belonging  to  that  period.  Mr. 
Jfmrfait  and  Mr.  Warton  have  convicted  them  of  being  spurious 
f  technical  eriterions;  and  Bowley  I  doubt  will  remain  in 
WBHiiun  of  nothing  that  did  not  deserve  to  be  forgotten,  even 
Mid  womB  fragmentB  of  old  parchments  and  old  verses  be  aacKit- 
bad  antifna. 


wards  famous  as  the  author  ol 
the  friendship  continued,  and 
addressed  to  ximothy,  the  fam 
wrote  this  letter.     Bv  some  w 
makes  Timothy  address  the  lat 
name. 

Gilbert  White  to 


Most  respectable  Lady, — You 
being  the  first  that  ever  I  was  h 
answer  you  in  your  own  way ;  bu 
my  life,  so  you  must  be  contented 
but  little  of  this  great  world,  con 
I  feel  myself  much  at  a  loss  ho 
correspondent.  Unless  you  will 
answer  will  be  very  short  indeed. 

Elnow  then  that  I  am  an  Ame 
1734  in  the  Province  of  Virginia 
lay  between  a  laige  tobacco  plantat 
I  spent  my  youthful  days  among  my 
and  saw  around  me  many  venera 
to  great  ages,  without  any  interrupt 
is  so  general  among  our  species  tl 
oocurrenoe.  I  can  just  remembc 
grandfather,  who  *ittr^-»-^  "  * 
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the  coast  of  England  in  the  harbour  of  Chichester.  In  that 
my  kidnapper  sold  me  for  half  a-crown  tx)  a  country  gentle- 
lyWho  came  up  to  attend  an  election.  I  was  immediately 
ced  in  a  hand-basket,  and  carryed,  slung  by  the  servant's  side, 
beir  place  of  abode.  As  they  rode  very  hard  for  forty  miles, 
1  had  never  been  on  horseback  before,  I  found  myself  some- 
X  giddy  from  my  airy  jaunt.  My  purchaser,  who  was  a  great 
lorist,  after  shewing  me  to  some  of  his  neighbours  and  giving 
the  name  of  Timothy,  took  little  further  notice  of  me ;  so  I  fell 
er  the  care  of  his  lady,  a  benevolent  woman,  whose  humane 
aition  extended  to  the  meanest  of  her  retainers, 
^^th  this  gentlewoman  I  remained  almost  40  years,  living  in  a 
le  walled  in  court  in  the  front  of  her  house,  and  enjoying  much 
et  and  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  could  expect  without  society.  At 
t  this  good  old  lady  dyed  in  a  very  advanced  age,  such  as  a  tortoise 
icQd  caU  a  good  old  age ;  and  I  then  became  the  property  of  her 
pbew.  This  man,  my  present  master,  dug  me  out  of  my  winter 
Vttt,  and,  packing  me  in  a  deal  box,  jumbled  me  80  miles  in 
ttdiaises  to  my  present  place  of  abode.  I  was  sore  shaken  by 
« expedition,  which  was  the  worst  journey  I  ever  experienced, 
my  preeent  situation  I  enjoy  many  advantages — such  as  the 
ige  of  an  extensive  garden,  affording  a  variety  of  sun  and  shade, 

1  abounding  in  lettuces,  poppies,  kidney  beans,  and  many  other 
abrioos  and  delectable  herbs  and  plants,  and  especially  with  a 
itt  choice  of  delicate  goosebernes  I  But  still  at  times  I  miss  my 
4  old  mistress,  whose  grave  and  regular  deportment  suited  best 
h.  my  disposition.  For  you  must  know  that  my  master  is  what 
y  call,  a  naiMralist^  and  much  visited  by  people  of  that  turn,  who 
Sn  put  him  on  whimsical  experiments,  such  as  feeling  my  pulse, 
ting  me  in  a  tub  of  water  to  try  if  I  can  swim,  (S:c.,  and  twice 
tlie  year  I  am  carried  to  the  grocer's  to  be  weighed,  that  it  may 

aeen  how  much  I  am  wasted  during  the  months  of  my 
tinenoe,  and  how  much  I  gain  by  feasting  in  the  summer. 
on  these  occasions  I  am  placed  in  the  scale  on  my  back,  where 
Mftwl  about  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  shop-keeper's  children. 
Bi6  tnftttfnrn  displease  me ;  but  there  is  another  that  much  hurts 
pride:  I  mean  that  contempt  shown  for  my  understanding 
Lcrd$  of  the  Creation  are  very  apt  to  discover,  think 
A  «  ^■«»o(ws  anything  but  themselves.    1  \i«ax^  ' 

T  2 
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master  say  that  he  expected  that  I  fJionld  some   cUy  tumble  iff*& 
the  hfuha  ;  whereas  1  would  have  him  to  kijow  that  I   can 
a  precipice  from   plain  ground  as  well  as  himself.      Soiuetimes  aj" 
master  repeats  with  much  seeming  triumph  the  following  tin 
which  occasion  a  loud  laugh. 

Timotlieus  placed  on  liig-h 
Aiuid»t  the  tuneful  chon, 
With  iljiag  fingers  touched  the  lyi-e. 

For  my  part  T  see  no  wit  in  the  application;  nor  know  wLei 
tlie  versL's  ai'e  quoted,  i>ei-hapH  from  some  prophet  of  his  own,  wl 
if  he  penned  them  for  the  sate  of  ridiculing  tortoises,  bestowed  1 
pains,  I  think,  to  (xwr  purposes.     These  are  some  of  my  grieviuia; 
but  they  sit  very  light  on  me  in  compirison  of  what  remains  behind. 
Know  then,  tender-hearted  lady,  that  my  greatest  misfortune, « 
wlmt  I  have  never  divtdged  to  any  one  before,  is — the  wairt 
society  of  my  own  kind.     This  reflection  is  always  uppermost  il 
my  own  mind,  but  cornea  upon  me  with  irresistible  force  ei 
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of  your  lifd,  to  a  land  of  Tortoises,  and  were  never  to  see  again 
for  fifty  years  a  human  face  I ! !  Think  on  this,  dear  lady, 
and  pity 

Your  sorrowful  Eeptile 

TiMOTUY. 

OLXVIII. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the  writer  of  an  Essay  on  tha 
Genius  of  Shakespeare,  was  the  leader  of  the  lady-wits  of  her 
day.  In  concert  with  Mrs.  Vesey  and  Mrs.  Ord  she  instituted 
those  intellectual  reunions  from  which  the  term  '  blue-stocking ' 
arose.  Female  pedants,  as  this  term  ' blue-stocking'  has  ffrown 
to  mean,  these  women  certainly  were  not;  they  were  highly 
gifted  and  accomplished  lovers  of  society,  whose  chief  aim 
was  to  supersede  the  nrevailing  occupation  of  card-playing  by 
conversation  parties.  Mrs.  Chapone  had  already  opened  up  an 
attack  against  the  fashionable  vice  of  gambling  in  No.  10  oi  the 
*  Rambler.'  From  small  literary  breakfast  parties  Mrs.  Montagu 
advanced  to  evening  assemblies  for  conversationf  and  her  house 
in  Hill  Street  was  visited  by  such  brilliant  talkers  as  Dr. 
Johnson,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Oarrick,  Pulteney,  Mason,  Burke, 
Lord  Althorp,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Madame  d*Arblay,  Horace  Walpole, 
Mrs.  Buller  (who  could  hold  her  own  for  an  hour  and  more 
in  aigument  against  Dr.  Johnson),  and  Stillingfleet.  The  last- 
named  was  a  distinguished  converser  who  always  wore  blue 
stockings,  and  his  occasional  absence  was  so  much  felt  that 
it  became  a  common  saying, '  We  can  do  nothing  without  the 
blue  stockings.'  These  meetings  soon  came  to  be  called  bad- 
bleu  assemblies.  In  her  own  generation  Mra.  Montagu  was 
without  a  superior  in  the  art  of  letter  writing. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu  to  Gilbert  West, 

Sandleford :  September  8, 1753. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  my  dear  cousin,  for  his  kind  and  agree- 
able letter,  which  gave  me  a  higher  pleasure  and  more  intense 
ilelight,  than  those  rural  objects  which  employed  my  attention  in 
my  walks,  or  filled  the  magic  lantern  of  my  mind,  in  those  noon- 
day dreams,  you  suppose  to  have  amused  me.  Yon  are  mistaken, 
when  you  imagine  I  sent  invitations  to  beaux  and  belles,  to  fill  the 
vacant  apartments  of  my  mind.  True  indeed,  that  there  may  be 
empty  space  enough  to  receive  French  hoops,  and,  horn,  the  same 
reason,  an  echo  to  repeat  French  sentiments ;  but  there  are  few  of 
the  fine  world  whom  I  should  invite  into  my  mind,  and  fewer  still, 
who  are  familiar  enough  theie,  to  oome  unasked.    I  make  use  of 
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!  seasons  of  retirement  and  luisnre,  to  tlo  like  the  good  house- 

s.,  to  sweep  the  rooms,  range  the  little  homely  furniture  iu 

:-,  and  deck  thi?ni  with  a   little  sage  and  other   herbs  of  gface, 

icy  are  called,  and  then  hope  the  fiiiriea  will  come  and  visit 

I,  imd  not  the  dull  cr&iturea  of  earth's  mould,  of  whom  I  have 

gh  when  J  am  in  town.     But  yon  m«  a.  welcome  and  a  fi-eqneut 

;,  beiause  you  bring  with  you  those  vii'tuea  and  graces,  whose 

mce  I  would  desire.     I  am  pleased  with  yoor  praise  of  Moli^re, 

fe  cot  with  your  application  of  his  Mifiantbni|)e.      When  virtue 

1  wisdom  live  out  of  the  world,  they  grow  delicato,  but  it  is  too 

o  to  call  that  moroseness  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  lose  sometliiiig 

Itlieir   purity,   when   they   mix   with   the  crowd,   and   abatfi   in 

h,  as  they  improve  in  floiibility.     There  ia  a  limit,  and  a 

jne  too,  beyond  which  human  virtuo  cannot  go;  a  hair'a 

1  beyond  the  line,  and  it  is  vice,     I  am  now  sati»Eed  of 

1 1  had  before  believed,  (as  you  seem  so  much  to  admire  the 

santhropc),  that  it  is  far  beyond  all  comedies  that  ever  were 

litten.     The  character  being  so  entirely  kept  up,  and  the  error, 

pugh  eveiy  where  visible,  no  where  monstixms.     The  Miiianthropo 

f,  the  r-ame  morosenesa  in  bis  love  suit  and  his  law  suit ;  ho  is  as 
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comic  author  more  useful  than  Moli^re,  for  both  these  purposes. 
Our  English  play-writers  give  some  vice  or  affectation,  to  all  their 
principal  characters.  I  am  very  well,  and  careful  of  my  health  ; 
all  people  are  fond  of  novelty  and  you  know  health  is  such  to  me,  but 
nothing  can  more  recommend  it  to  me,  than  thinking  my  welfare  of 
consequence  to  you.  Adieu,  Cousin !  I  must  put  on  a  great  hoop, 
and  go  three  miles  to  dinner ;  how  much  better  was  our  gipsey-life ! 
I  believe  I  shall  enter  myself  of  the  society  at  Norwood,  the  rather 
tempted  to  it,  as  I  should  be  your  neighbour.  I  have  not  heard 
from  Mrs  Boscawen,  but  I  am  glad  she  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
sometime  at  Wickham. 


OLXIX. 

Mrs,  Elizabeth  Montagu  to  Gilbert  West, 

mil  Street  [1764]. 
My  most  inestimable  cousin, — I  am  much  more  satisfied  now 
I  find  that  your  indisposition  was  owing  to  the  rencontre  of  salt 
fishy  milk,  and  a  strange  olio  of  diet,  than  when  I  imagined  it  was 
the  gout  in  your  stomach.  But  pity,  which  sometimes  subsides 
into  soft  passions,  on  this  occasion  warms  and  hardens  into  anger. 
Why,  when  an  invalid,  would  you  be  so  careless  of  your  diet  ? 
However  difficult  it  may  be  to  the  strong  temper  of  the  budge 
doctors  of  the  stoic  fur,  to  run  mad  with  discretion,  I  assure  you  it 
is  not  impossible  to  the  gentle  dame  in  blonde  lace  and  Paris 
hoop;  I  followed  the  precepts  of  the  tr6s-pr^cieuse  Lady  Grace, 
and  visited  'soberly.'  I  have  not  been  out  since  Sunday,  IMr. 
Montagu's  cold  having  given  me  a  reason  for  staying  at  home,  and 
my  indolence  would  have  been  glad  even  of  an  excuse.  I  did  not 
see  Sir  George  Lyttelton  till  yesterday  morning,  but  the  account 
he  gave  of  your  health  pleased  me  very  much.  The  good  Dean 
caUed  in  the  evening,  and  unfolded  to  me  the  horrid  tale  of  the 
salt  fish  and  asses'  milk.  Oh,  could  the  milky  mother,  who  is  so 
often  insulted,  so  much  despised  and  oppressed  by  man,  have 
known  his  perverseness  of  appetite  would  have  turned  her  salutary 
milk,  the  effect  of  prudent  and  fit  diet,  into  a  kind  of  poison ; 
how  would  she  have  animadverted  upon  the  occasion  ?  I  dare  say 
she  would  have  made  better  observations  on  the  different  powers 
of  reason  and  instinct  than  have  been  made  by  any  philosopher  on 
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I  TCJ.sh  I  had  her  critique  upon  humsn  reason,  in  black 

;,  with  hev  modest  apology  for  long  ears  anil  wuJking  oa 

I  four  iegs.      I   have  just  received  Mr.  Bower's  thii-d  volume  of  the 

Popes,  with  Eo  polite  an  Italian  epistle,  as  shews  he  tan  play  wha,t 

nolo  he   pleaKea  on  Apollo's  harp.     I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

I  Mr.  Berenger  on  Monday  morning,  he  has  Ix?en  under  iU«;ipline 

Ifor  his  eyes,  btit  liia  spirits  and  vivacity  are  not  abated.     Pray  haa 

I  Mr.  Birch  sent  you  his  Queen  Elizabeth  t     1  have  not  seen  it,  and 

I I  know  I  shall  read  it  with  aotrow.     A  belle  passion,  at  three- 
I  score  is  worse  than  esting  8.Tlt  fish  in  the  gout.      I  shall  hate  these 

1  of  anecdotes,  if  they  cure  one  of  that  (idmiration  of  a 
I  great  character  that  arises  from  a  ]>l6a.sing  deception  of  sigiit.  I 
I  desire  you  not  to  read  aloud  this  part  of  Queen  Bess's  story,  when 
r  door  ;  it  would  make  n,  bad  chapter  for  ua  in  her 
J  history  of  human  reason,  sixty  odd  to  twenty-one  !  instinct  never 
I  made  such  a  hluoder.  An  old  woman  and  a  young  man,  a  sin 
I  against  nature,  an  old  qneeu  and  a  young  counsellor,  a  sin  against 
I  polities  and  prudence.  '  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner 
I  stuff.'  I  shall  liogin  to  believe  Madame  Scudery's  romances,  in 
I  which   Lucretia   is  adroit  at  intrigue,  the  stem  Brutus  a  whining 
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the  infinite  folios  of  divine  wisdom,  that  reads  the  stars  and  can 
rightly  spell  of  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ?  Why  I  you  do  not 
perceive  an  eclipse  of  the  son  unless,  for  want  of  light,  you  run 
your  head  against  a  post  at  noon -day;  as  for  simples,  I  cannot  say 
you  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  those  that  are  medicinal,  I  am  sen- 
sible you  make  pretty  good  use  of  them,  but  I  will  be  hang'd  if 
you  know  how  many  leaves  there  are  in  a  daisy,  or  how  many 
fibres  in  the  leaf  of  a  pimpernel ;  you  are  neither  looking  up  at 
the  stars  nor  down  at  the  plants,  and  therefore  why  am  I  over- 
looked and  forgotten  %  truly  I  believe,  because  you  sit  vis-^-vis 
Mrs.  Garrick ;  but  pray  what  business  have  you  with  Venus  or  the 
Graces,  or  anything  so  like  them  as  the  said  Mrs.  Garrick?  I 
think  I  am  a  very  pretty  kind  of  a  sickly  woman,  that  look  as  if  I 
had  sometime  had  the  jaundice,  and  as  if  I  might  sometime  or 
another  have  it  again ;  and  altogether  a  very  proper  subject  for 
doctorship's  admiration  and  meditation,  and  so.  Sir,  I  expect  some 
tokens  of  your  attention  by  the  next  post.  Have  I  not  given  you 
leave  to  entertain  me  out  of  any  comer  of  your  brain,  and  pro- 
mis'd  to  read  with  equal  complaisance  what  your  wisdom  or  your 
wit  shall  suggest,  nay  even  what  you  may  say  in  your  foolishness, 
if  your  wit  should  be  at  low  ebb  % 

Whether  you  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais*  easy  chair, 

wiite  like  the  sage  Charron  or  the  fantastical  Hudibras,  I  am  still 
your  gentle  reader :  and  I  have  generally  observed  people  of  wit 
choose  companions  for  their  patient  hearing,  rather  than  their 
quick  reply,  and  I  imagined  with  such,  the  more  one  attended  and 
the  less  one  replied  the  better ;  but  since  you  will  be  answered,  I 
must  tell  you  why  I  have  not  sooner  complied  with  that  humour 
of  yours.  I  have  been  wandering  from  place  to  place ;  I  went  to 
Windsor  to  make  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  there  I  spent  some 
days  very  idly  and  very  agreeably ;  and  I  have  been  at  this  place 
ever  since  last  Thursday,  taking  sweet  counsel  with  my  sister  and 
Lfidy  Bab  Montagu,  and  in  their  company  thinking  but  little  of 
the  absent.  As  to  your  request  that  you  may  send  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Affleck,  permit  me  to  say,  no ;  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
he  is  partial  enough  to  me  to  desire  it,  and,  if  he  loves  a  little 
nonsense  now  and  then  for  hia  recreation,  why  I  own  it  a  harmless 
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Ibing,  and  I  would  not  refuse  your  seoding  my  letters  merely 

use  they  lu'o  nousensical ;  but  I  have  known  such  disagreeable 

gs  arise  from  a.  communication  of  private  tetters,  that  1  beg  to 

)scu8ed  ;  then?  is  so  much  envy,  malice,  imd  nonsense,  in  the 

Ivorld,  that  the  most  iunocent  amusement  cannot  escape;  some 

■ool  might  know  my  letters  were  shewn  Mr,  Affleck ;   that  fool 

|vould  tell  another,  who  would  report  to  a  thii-d  fool,  that  I  was 

a  of  my  lettera,  and  loved  to  have  theai  communicatfd ;  and  to 

it  thi-ee  fools  assert  Kome  wise  man  would  assent,  and  I  should 

e  ridiculous.     One  walks  about  in  this  world  in  as  mucli  danger 

lad  di-ead  of  ridicule  as  people  do  in  some  parts  of  America  of  the 

Riu-ead  worm,  which  in  spite  of  all  care  will  imperceptibly  get  into 

|ihc  heel,  and  from  thence  poison  the  whole  body.     I  had  a  letter 

I  Mr.  Slillingfleet  yesterday,  in  which  he  speaks  much  of  the 

ii'tuos  of  Malvern  waters,  but  does  not  tell  me  how  they  agree 

*-ith  him,  which  I  take  ill,  for  when  can  tliey  have  a  subject  of 

ro   worth  to  the  world  and   to   me )       Mrs.   Boscawen   and  a 

ind  of  hers  will  come  to  me  at  my  return  for  a  fow  days,  and 

a  my  bonse  will  ba  pretty  well  filled.     As  soon  as  they  leave 

,  I  hope  you  will  favour  me  with  the  performance  of  your 
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A  friend  of  mine  who  has  not  a  foot  of  land  an3rwhere  but  in 
Parnassus,  and  there  pretends  not  to  more  than  a  copyhold,  showed 
me  a  comedy  of  his  writing,  which  I  thought  might  at  least  vie 
with  most  of  the  late  productions  in  that  way ;  but  I  am  a  very 
incompetent  judge  of  this  matter.  All  I  would  beg  is,  that  you 
would  cast  your  eye  over  the  piece.  If  you  do  not  approve  it,  no 
angry  female  muse  (such  as  once  assailed  you)  armed  with  terrors 
which  belong  rather  to  lisiphone  than  Melpomene,  will  rage  and 
foam.  My  friend  is  an  honest  peaceable  man  :  if  his  play  deserves 
your  approbation,  it  will  be  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  to  him  to 
have  it  under  your  protection,  and  will  at  once  realize  every  good 
wish  I  can  form  for  him.  Whatever  you  decide  upon  the  subject 
I  shall  know  is  right  and  just.  I  am  not  perhaps  a  judge  what 
should  please  in  comedy  and  have  not  the  least  guess  what  will 
please.  The  dialogue  of  this  play  seemed  to  me  easy  and  lively^ 
and  I  thought  the  poet  touched  with  good  humoured  raillery  the 
fashionable  follies  of  the  times,  which  in  themselves,  though  per- 
haps not  in  their  consequences,  appear  too  frivolous  for  sevei*e 
satire. 

Great  physicians  have  transmitted  to  posterity  remedies  for 
those  disorders  to  which  human  nature  is  addicted  in  all  ages  and 
climates  of  the  world ;  but  though  an  Hippocrates  and  a  Galen 
may  have  assumed  a  perpetual  authority  in  cases  of  consumption, 
dropsy  and  malignant  fevers,  the  humble  under-graduate  doctor 
considers  some  new  epidemical  cold  as  his  province,  and  hastens  to 
publish  his  cure  for  Influenza,  or  to  offer  an  antidote  to  Hyson 
tea ;  advertises  his  balsam  of  honey  when  the  fogs  of  November 
affect  the  lungs ;  and  as  the  spring  advances,  brings  out  his  tinc- 
ture of  sage  to  purify  those  humours  that  warm  weather  causes  to 
ferment. 

To  a  Plautus,  a  Terence,  or  a  Moli^re,  it  belongs  to  attack  the 
dropsy  of  pride,  the  feverish  thirst  of  avarice,  or  the  melancholy 
madness  of  misanthropy.  The  minor  poet  aims  no  higher  than  to 
remove  some  incidental  malady,  some  new  disorder  with  which 
the  town  is  infected.  Even  if  he  can  take  off  those  freckles  which 
pollute  the  pure  roses  and  lilies  of  youthful  beauty,  or  can  soften 
the  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  old  age,  he  has  his  merit  and  deserves 
encouragement.  I  wish  you  may  have  reaBon  to  think  my  friend 
deserves  a  place  in  some  of  these  humble  clasaeB.    It  is  improper 
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}  sbould  be  known,  and  therefore 
^  piece  with  my  petition  that  you  should 


wnie  accounts  that  h 
lesii'cd  me  to  sentl  1 
I  read  it.  As  I  endenvoured  to  smuggle  &  certain  Essay  through 
I  the  world,  you  may  perhfips  suspect  me  of  haviag  a,  hand  in  thia 
I  comedy ;  hut  I  do  assure  you,  by  all  that  is  most  serious,  I  have 
I  not  therein  either  art  or  part ;  I  have  not  either  invented  or  cor- 
ed, nor  knew  anything  of  it  till  it  was  almost  finished.  The 
I  author  was  to  finish  it  after  1  came  out  of  town,  (tnd  I  promised  to 
I  send  liim  a  letter  to  yoii  to  send  with  it,  which  I  did  the  more 
I  I'eadily  as  he  ivill  remain  to  yon  mute  and  invisible ;  and  thei-efoi'e 
I!  will  have  merely  the  trouble  of  casting  your  eye  over  the  plaj-, 
I  and  when  you  have  done  so,  if  you  please  to  send  the  play  with 
I  your  opinion  of  it  to  my  house  in  HUl  Street  I  shall  he  more 
iged  to  you  than  I  can  express.  Any  alterations  yoti  should 
ire  will  certainly  be  made.  Upon  recollection,  I  will  bog  of  you 
I  not  to  send  your  letter  in  the  packet  with  the  play  but  indeed  to 
I  put  the  letter  in  the  post  directed  to  mP  at  Denton  ;  for  the  person 
I  may  otherwise  delay  my  having  your  letter  if  he  should  not  call  at 
Y  house  for  liis  piay.  I  shall  be  in  great  anxiety  till  I  bear  you 
I  forgive  me  thn  liWrty  T  have  taken.    I  v 
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part  of  what  he  felt  the  other  night  at  Drory  Lane.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  him  all. 

He  has  seen  Mr.  Garrick  in  his  other  characters  with  delight 
always,  and  with  admiration  as  often  as  the  author  will  let  him. 
But  in  King  Lear  he  saw  him  with  rapture  and  astonishment.  He 
oould  wish,  he  could  imagine,  nothing  higher.  It  was  Nature  her- 
self wrought  into  a  vast  variety  of  the  strongest,  the  tenderest^  and 
the  most  terrible  emotions,  that  ever  agitated  the  breast  of  a 
father  and  of  a  monarch. 

In  my  opinion.  Sir,  those  who  have  not  seen  you  in  that  won- 
derful part,  are  still  strangers  to  the  extent  of  youi*  powers.  They 
have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Garrick.  It  seems  to  me  the  character,  of 
all  others,  that  gives  the  noblest  scope  to  the  career  and  diversity 
of  his  genius.  And  I  am  much  mistaken  if,  in  the  representation, 
be  does  not  feel  his  soul  expand  with  a  freedom  and  fulness  of 
satisfiGu^tion,  beyond  what  he  experiences  in  any  other  part.  Such 
violent  starts  of  amazement,  of  horror,  of  indignation,  of  paternal 
rage  excited  by  filial  ingratitude  the  most  prodigious ;  such  a  per- 
ceptible, yet  rapid  gradation,  from  these  dreadful  feelings  to  the 
deepest  fi-enzy ;  such  a  striking  correspondence  between  the  tempest 
in  his  mind  and  that  of  the  surrounding  elements.  In  the  very 
whirlwind  of  passion  and  of  madness,  such  an  exact  attention  to 
propriety,  that  it  is  still  the  passion  and  the  madness  of  a  King. 
Those  exquisite  touches  of  self-reproach  for  a  most  foolish  and  ill- 
requited  fondness  to  two  worthless  daughters,  and  for  the  greatest 
injustice  and  cruelty  to  one  transcendently  excellent.  Those  resist- 
less compLiints  of  aged  and  royal  wretchedness,  with  all  the 
mingled  workings  of  a  warm  and  hasty,  but  well-meaning  and  gen- 
erous soul,  just  recovering  from  the  convulsion  of  its  faculties, 
through  the  pious  care  of  a  worthy,  but  injured  child  and  follower ; 
till  at  length  the  parent,  the  sovei'eign  and  the  friend,  shine  out  in 
the  mildest  majesty  of  fervent  virtue,  like  the  sun  after  a  feai*ful 
storm,  bi-eaking  forth  delightfully  in  all  the  soft  splendour  of  a 
summer  evening.  These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  great  circumstances 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  your  action  two  nights  ago. 
They  possessed  by  turns  all  your  frame,  and  appeared  successively 
in  every  word,  and  yet  more  in  every  gesture,  but  most  of  all  in 
every  look  and  feature ;  presenting,  I  verily  think,  such  a  picture 
as  the  world  never  saw  anywhere  else ;  yet  such  a  one  as  all  the 
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Slid  must  acknowledge  peifectly  true,  interesting,  and  im- 
I  affected.  A  Tery  crowded  audience  gave  thD  plainest  proofs  that 
I  they  found  it  so.  Even  r  Fi-ench  lady,  if  I  mistook  not  the 
1  person,  who  has  been  used  to  all  the  polite  frigidity  of  the  French 
ma,  wfla  moved  and  melt«d  in  the  most  sensible  manner.  But 
I  what  struck  me  most  and  will  ever  strike  mo  on  reflection,  was 
siislaining  witli  full  power,  to  the  laat,  a  character  marked 
I  with  the  most  diversified  and  vehement  sensations,  without  even 
I  departing  once,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive,  even  in  the  quickest 
I  transitions  and  fiercest  pai-oxysms,  from  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
1  the  grace  of  attitude  or  the  beauty  of  expression.  What  I  alone 
regretted  was  the  blending  of  modem  tragedy  with  the  inimitable 
composition  of  your  immortal  Shakespeare.  It  was  some  comfort, 
I  however,  that  you  had  no  share  in  the  whining  scone. 

1  bope,  Sir,  you  will  foi^ve  this  freedom,  of  praise,  prompted 

s  it  is  by  pure  esteem  for  the  man  whom  forming  Natui*e,  without 

I  the  least  assistance  from  example,  has  been  placed  so  high  in  bia 

1  profession.     I  have  said  so  much,  not  because  I  imagine  that  my 

ijiglc  appi-obation  can  be  of  any  consequence  to   Mr,  Garnet, 

I  aniidst  the  approbation  of  the  public  ;  but  merely  to  relieve  myself 
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Whoever  is  resolved  to  excel  in  painting,  or  indeed  in  any 
other  art,  must  biing  all  his  mind  to  bear  upon  that  one  object, 
from  the  moment  he  rises  till  he  goes  to  bed ;  the  effect  of  every 
object  that  meets  the  painter's  eye  may  give  him  a  lesson,  provided 
his  mind  is  calm,  unembarrassed  with  other  objects,  and  open  to 
instruction.  This  general  attention,  with  other  studies  connected 
with  the  art,  which  must  employ  the  artist  in  his  closet,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  fill  up  life,  if  it  was  much  longer  than  it  is. 
Were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  consider  myself  as  pla3dng  a  great 
game,  and  never  suffer  the  little  malice  and  envy  of  my  rivals  to 
draw  off  my  attention  from  the  main  object ;  which,  if  you  pursue 
with  a  steady  eye,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  all  the  Cioerones 
in  the  world  to  hurt  you.  Whilst  they  are  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  gentlemen  from  employing  the  young  artists,  instead  of 
injuring  them,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  doing  them  the  greatest 
service. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Borne  I  was  very  little  employed  by  them, 
and  that  I  always  considered  as  so  much  time  lost.  Copying  those 
ornamental  pictures,  which  the  travelling  gentlemen  always  bring 
home  with  them  as  furniture  for  their  houses,  is  far  from  being  the 
most  profitable  manner  of  a  student  spending  his  time. 

Whoever  has  great  views  I  would  recommend  to  him,  whilst 
at  Kome,  rather  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  than  lose  those  advan- 
tages which  he  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  a  second  time,  and  which 
he  will  find  only  in  the  Vatican ;  where,  I  will  engage,  no  cavalier 
sends  liis  students  to  copy  for  him.  I  do  not  mean  this  as  any 
reproach  to  the  gentlemen ;  the  works  in  that  place,  though  they 
are  the  proper  study  of  an  artist,  make  but  an  awkward  figure 
painted  in  oil,  and  reduced  to  the  size  of  easel  pictures.  The 
Capella  SLstina  is  the  production  of  the  greatest  genius  that  was 
ever  employed  in  the  arts ;  it  is  worth  considering  by  what  prin- 
ciples that  stupendous  greatness  of  style  is  produced ;  and  endea- 
vouring to  produce  something  of  your  own  on  those  principles, 
will  Ix)  a  more  advantageous  method  of  study,  than  copying  the 
8t.  Cecilia  in  the  Borghese,  or  the  Herodias  of  Guido,  which  may 
be  copied  to  eternity,  without  contributing  one  jot  towards  making 
a  man  a  more  able  painter. 

If  you  neglect  visiting  the  Vatican  often,  and  partdcolarly  the 
Capella  Sistina,  you  will  neglect  receiving  that  peculiar  advantage 
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which  Home  can  give  above  all  other  cities  in  the  world.  In  other 
pln<iea  you  will  fiud  casts  from  the  antique,  and  capiUJ  pictures  of 
the  great  painters,  hut  it  is  there  only  that  you  con  form  an  idea 
of  tlie  (iigiiity  of  the  art,  as  it  is  there  only  that  jou  can  see  the 
I  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Eaffaelle.  If  you  should  not  relish 
ra  at  first,  which  nuiy  probably  be  the  case,  as  they  have  none 
of  those  qufllities  which  aj«  oiptivaticg  at  first  sight,  never  ceaso 
looking  till  you  feel  something  like  inspiration  come  over  you,  till 
I  think  evety  other  painter  insipid,  in  comparison,  and  to  be 
I  admired  only  for  petty  escellenciea. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  eetflhlishment  of  a  Royal 
Academy  hero;  the  first  opportunity  I  have  I  will  send  you  the 
ilidcoui'se  I  delivered  at  its  opening,  which  was  the  first  of  January. 
As  I  hope  you  will  bo  hereafter  one  of  our  body,  I  wish  you  would, 
s  opjjortunity  ofibrs,  make  memorandums  of  the  regulations  of  the 
academies  that  you  may  visit  in  your  travels,  to  ho  engi-afted  on 
■  own,  if  they  should  be  found  useful.  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
I  esteem  Youra 

J.  Reynolds. 
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the  winter  at  Perth.     I  must  hunt  and  shoot  for  exercise,  and 

read  for  entertainment.      After  Christmas,  when  the  company 

comes  into  Edinburgh,  and  the  place  is  in  all  its  perfection  of  dii*t 

and  gaiety.  111  repair  thither,  and  stay  a  foi'tnight  or  three  weeks. 

It  will  help  to  dispel  melancholy,  and  I  have  been  told  that  a 

certain  smell  is  a  remedy  for  the  vapours;  there  I  can't  fail  to 

meet  the  cure.     This  day  fortnight  we  leave  this  town,  and  till  we 

return  to  it  cannot  hope  to  find  so  good  quarters.     According  to 

the  rotation  of  the  troops  in  Scotland,  the  sixth  year  brings  us 

buck  ;  but  'tis  a  dreadful  interval,  a  little  life  to  a  military  man ; 

and  for  my  particular,  so  far  from  being  in  love  with  the  country*, 

that  I'd  go  to  the  Rhine,  or  Italy,  nay,  serve  a  campaign  against 

the  Turks,  rather  than  continue  in  it  the  time  I  have  mentioned, 

and  thaty  too^  in  the  very  blooming  season  of  our  days.     It  is  my 

misfortune  to  miss  the  improving  hour,  and  to  degenerate  instead 

of  brightening.     Few  of  my  companions  surpass  me  in  common 

knowledge  but  most  of  them  in  vice.    This  is  a  tinith  that  I  should 

blush  to  relate  to  one  that  had  not  all  my  confidence,  lest  it  be 

thought  to  proceed  either  from  insolence  or  vanity ;  but  I  think 

you  don't  understand  it  so.     I  dread  their  habits  and  behaviour, 

and  am  forced  to  an  eternal  watch  upon  myself,  that  I  may  avoid 

the  very  manner  which  I  most  condemn  in  them.     Young  men 

should  have  some  object  constantly  in  their  aim,  some  shining 

character  to  direct  them.     'Tis  a  disadvantage  to  be  first  at  an 

imperfect  age ;  either  we  become  enamoured  with  ourselves,  seeing 

nothing  superior,  or  fall  into  the  degree  of  our  associates. 

I'll  stop  here,  that  you  may  not  think  me  very  uneasy.     As  I 

now  am,  it  is  possible  that  I  might  be  better  pleased,  but  my  duty 

and  a  natural  indolence  of  temper  make  it  less  irksome ;  and  then 

a  pretty  constant  employment  helps  to  get  me  through,  and  .secures 

me  from  excess  or  debauch.     That,  too,  is  enough  prevented  by 

the  office  of  a  Commander. 

My  duty  to  my  father. 

I  am,  dear  madam 

Your  obedient  and  affectionate  Son 

J.  WOLFB. 
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Lie\it.-Colonel  Jarnxg  Wolfe  to  Mrs.  ffol/e. 

Stroud:  DeeembarG,  17513. 

Dear  Mftdara, — I  attribute  it  in  some  measure  to  the  nature  of 

y  empioyment  as   well  as  to   tbe  condition  of  my  blood,  being- 

■erlastingly  clia)2n"ined  with  tbe  ill  actiona  of  tbe  people  about  me, 

id  in  the  eonsttuit  exerrise  of  power  to  ininisb  and  rebuke.     I 

183  so  much  of  ray  time  at  qunrtera,  and  inn  so  intent  upon  having 

/erything   done  in  its  pi-oper  way,  that  those  aids  which  an 

loquality  of  society,  the  conversation  of  women,  and  tbe  wholesome 

i  of  friends  are  known  to  give  to  minds  of  my  cast,  are 

Btotally  cut  off  from  me  and  denied  ;  and  if  I  was  to  serve  two  or 

Bthree  years  in  America  I   make  no  donbt  but  that  I  should  be 

B distinguished  by  a  peculiar  fierceness  of  temper  anitad  to  the  nature 

lot  that  war.     I  don't  knovr  whether  a  man  had  better  fall  early 

Hinto  the  hands  of  those  savages,  than  be  converted  by  degrees  into 

Btheir  nature  iind  forget  humanity. 
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can  refuse  nothing  to  a  wife  that  he  thinks  deserves  everything 
at  his  hands,  had  agreed  to  cany  her  to  Limerick ;  bnt  she  had 
not  strength  for  the  journey,  and  I  expect  to  hear  everyday  that 
she  is  at  rest  I  am  afraid  poor  Goldsmith  has  been  obliged  to 
call  in  some  expensive  assistance,  and  therefore  condnde  that  a 
present  from  the  General  would  be  acceptable.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  most  considerable  regard  for  the  poorer 
branches  of  his  family,  for  which,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  he 
himself  will  be  considered.  All  mankind  are  indeed  our  relations, 
and  have  nearly  an  equal  claim  to  pity  and  assistance ;  but  those 
of  our  own  blood  call  most  immediately  upon  us.  One  of  the 
prindpal  reasons  that  induces  me  to  wish  mjrself  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  is,  that  I  may  execute  my  father's  plan  while  there 
remains  one  indigent  person  of  his  race. 


OLXXVI. 

The  present  century  has  produced  no  John  Wilkes  but  only 
pinchbecK  imitations  of  him.  The  witty  and  dissipated  proprie- 
tor of  the  '  North  Briton '  was  a  complete  master  of  the  science 
of  demagogy ;  and  the  absurdly  impolitic  and  unconstitutional 
advisers  of  George  III.  provided  him  with  the  means  of  becom- 
ing a  popular  idoL  His  talents  and  virtues  were,  however,  not 
sufficiently  solid  to  make  him  permanently  superior  to  the  vacil* 
lations  and  whims  of  the  moo.  The  modem  Wilkes,  thirsting 
for  notoriety,  and  having  no  sound  cause  to  champion^  tickles 
the  ears  of  g^pi^  masses  with  dishonest  flattery.  This  letter 
is  written  aiter  Wilkes  had  been  discharged  from  the  Tower  on 
the  ground  of  his  Privilege  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  The 
'general  warrant 'under  which  he  had  been  arrested  for  his 
liljollous  attack  on  the  Ministry  in  No.  45  of  the  '  North  Briton,' 
extended  to  the  seizure  of  ms  private  paners.  He  had  writ- 
ten demanding  the  restoration  of  the  gtoUn  goods,  and  had 
received  a  shnrp  rebuke  from  the  Secretaries  of  State  to  which 
this  is  the  rejoinder. 

John  Wilkes  to  Lords  EgremorU  and  Halifax. 

Great  George  Street :  May  29,  1763. 
My  Lords, — Little  did  I  expect,  when  I  was  requiring  fit)m 
your  lordships  what  an  Englishman  has  a  ri^t  to, — his  property 
taken  from  him  (and  said  to  be  in  your  lordships*  pooponrion,)— 
that  I  should  have  received  in  answer,  from  persons  in.  '^'^oatN^dgp^ 
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llated,  i 


,  the  eipreasiona  of  'mdecent  and  scmrilona'  applied   to 
I  legal  d</maiid^ 

re>!p«ct  I  bear  to  Lis  majesty  whose  servants  it  seeus  you 

I  (though  you   stimd  legally  oonvicted  of  having  in  ma 

ghest  and  most  ofleneive  manner,  the  liberties  of 

Q  England),  prevents  my  returning  yon  an  answer 

3  same  Billingsgate  language.     If  I  conaiiiered  you  only  in. 

r  private  aipacities,  I  should  treat  jou  both  according  to  your 

:  but  where  is  the  wonder  that  men  who  have  attacked 

I  siici-ed  liberty  of  the  snhjpct,  and  have  issued  an  illegal  war- 

scLre  his  property,  should  proceed  to  such  libellous  expres- 

You  say,  '  tLut  such  of  my  papers  shall  be  restoi-ed  to  me, 

bo  not  lead  to  a  proof  of  my  guilt,'     I  owe  this  to  your  appre- 

of  an  action,  not  to  your  love  of  justice ;  and  in  that  light, 

I  believe  your   loitlahips'  assurances,  the   whole  will  l>e 

limed  to  me.     I  fear  neither  your  prosecution,  nor  your  perse- 

1 ;  and  I  will  assert  the  security  of  mj'  own  house,  the  liberty 

y  jwrson.  and   eveiy  right  of  the  people,  not  so  much  for  my 

sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  every  one  of  my  English  fellow- 
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affairs,  which  is  bo  fiur  as  law  and  the  two  houses  are  oonoemed,  I 
rt'allj  think  him  right.  Yon  and  I,  my  beloved  Mend,  have  more 
extended  views ;  and  therefore,  as  I  have  now  an  opportunity,  I 
will  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  for  I  am  secure  of  my  conveyance. 
Your  letter  of  the  10th  leaves  me  no  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  my 
expulsion.  Now  give  me  leave  to  take  a  peep  into  futurity.  I 
argue  upon  the  supposition  that  I  was  expelled  this  morning,  at 
one  or  two  o'clock,  after  a  warm  debate.  I  am,  then,  no  longer  a 
member  of  parliament.  Of  consequence,  a  political  man  not  in  the 
bouse  is  of  no  importance,  and  never  can  be  well  enough,  nor 
minutely  enough,  informed,  to  be  of  any  great  service. 

What  then  am  I  to  do  in  England  t  If  I  return  soon,  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  publication  of  No.  45 
of  the  *  North  Briton,'  and  of  the  *  Essay  on  Woman.'  I  must  then 
go  off  to  France ;  for  no  man  in  his  senses  would  stand  Mansfield's 
sentence  upon  the  publisher  of  a  paper  declared  by  both  houses  of 
pirliament  scandalous,  seditious,  kc.  The '  Essay  on  Woman,'  too, 
would  be  considered  as  blasphemous;  and  Mansfield  would,  in 
that  case,  avenge  on  me  the  old  Berwick  grudge.  Am  I  then  to 
Txm  the  risk  of  this,  and  afterwards  to  confess  by  going  away  so 
critically — as  evident  a  flight  as  Mahomet's  was  from  Mecca  t 
Surely  not. 

But  I  am  to  await  the  event  of  these  two  trials ;  and  Philipps 
can  never  persuade  me  that  some  risk  is  not  run.  I  have  in  my 
own  case  experienced  the  fickleness  of  the  people.  I  was  almost 
adored  one  week ;  the  next,  neglected,  abused,  and  despised.  With 
all  the  fine  things  said  and  wrote  of  me,  have  not  the  public  to  this 
moment  left  me  in  the  lurch,  as  to  the  expense  of  so  great  a  variety 
of  law-suits  ?  I  will  serve  them  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life ; 
but  I  will  make  use  of  the  understanding  Qod  has  given  me, 
and  will  owe  neither  my  security  nor  indemnity  to  them.  Can 
I  trust  likewise  a  rascally  court,  who  bribe  my  own  servants  to 
steal  out  of  my  house)  Which  of  the  opposition,  likewise,  oaa 
call  on  me,  and  expect  my  services  1  I  hold  no  obligation  to  any 
of  them,  but  to  Lord  Temple ;  who  is  really  a  superior  being.  It 
ajipears,  then,  that  there  is  no  call  of  honour.  I  will  now  go  on 
to  the  public  cause,  that  of  every  man, — libeity.  Is  there  then 
any  one  point  behind  to  be  tried  t  I  think  not.  The  two  important 
decisions  in  the  Court  of  Common-Pleas  and  at  Guildhall,  have 
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ccured  for  ever  an  Englishman's  liberty  and  property.  They  havs 
a  out  of  my  firmness,  and  th.e  affair  of  the  '  North  Britos  ; ' 
>ut  neither  in  this  case  are  wp  nor  our  postejitj  concerned  wheUior 
Tohn  Wilkes,  or  Joha  it  Nokes,  wrote  or  publiahod  the  '  NortJi 
Jiiton  '  or  '  the  Essay  ou  Womitn.' 

The  pubh'c,  then,  has  no  ciill  upon  me.  I  have  steadily  pur- 
iied  their  object,  and  I  msy  now,  after  all  their  huTzas,  fall  back 
iito  the  uiaas  of  common  citizeaa.  Does  any  one  point  saffer  by 
ay  absiencet  I  have  not  heard  that  it  does.  I  know  that  manj 
f  the  opposition  are,  to  the  full,  as  much  embarrassed  about  my 
i  the  administration,  and  detest  it  as  mnch.  I  believe, 
loth  parties  will  rejoice  at  my  being  here.  Too  many  personalities, 
ikewise,  have  lioen  mixed  with  my  business,  and  the  King  him- 
elf  has  taken  too  great,  not  to  say  too  indecent,  a  share  in  it,  to 
ecede.  Can  it  be  thought,  t«o,  thttt  the  princess  dowager  can  ever 
>  what  slie  supposes  I  have  done!  What  then  am  I  to 
spect  if  I  return  to  England!  Persecntion  from  my  enemies; 
uldne.-*3  and  neglect  from  friend*,  except  such  noble  ones  aa  yoa 
nd  a  few  more.      I  go  on  to  some  other  things 

My  private  finances  are  much  hurt,  by  tlu'ee  elections ;  one  ftt 
,  and  two  at  Aylesbury,      Miss  Wilkes's  education 
xpensive.     I  can  live  here  much  cheaper  than  in  London.     And 
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breathe  no  longer  hostility.  And,  between  ourselves,  if  they  would 
send  me  ambassador  to  Constantinople  it  is  all  I  should  wish.  Mr. 
Grenville,  I  am  told,  solicits  his  recall.  I  think,  however,  the 
King  can  never  be  brought  to  this,  (as  to  me  I  mean,)  though  the 
ministry  would  wish  it. 

If  I  stay  at  Paris,  I  will  not  be  forgot  in  England  ;  for  I  will 
feed  the  papers,  from  time  to  timij,  with  gall  and  vinegar  against 
the  administration.  I  cannot  express  to  yon  how  much  I  am 
courted  here,  nor  how  pleased  our  inveterate  enemies  are  with  the 
'  North  Briton.'  Gay  felt  the  pulse  of  the  French  ministers  about 
my  coming  here  and  Churchill's,  upon  the  former  report.  The 
answer  was  sent  from  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  by  the  King's  oixiers,  to 
monsieur  St.  Foy,  premier  commU  des  affaires  eiranghreSy  in  these 
words  :  *  Les  deux  illustres  J.  W.  et  C.  C.  peuvent  venir  en  France 
et  k  Paris  aussi  souvent  et  pour  antant  de  terns,  qu'ils  le  jugeront 
a  propos,  &c* 

I  am  offered  the  liberty  of  printing  here  whatever  I  choose. 
I  have  taken  no  resolution ;  nor  will  I,  till  I  hear  again  from  you. 
Favour  me  with  your  sentiments  fully  and  fi-eely. 

Your  most  devoted 
JouN  Wilkes. 

CLXXVUI. 

At  the  close  of  1758,  Oliver  GoldBmith,  then  at  the  very 
lowest  ebb  of  fortune,  failed  to  pass  his  examination  at  Surgeon^'4 
HaU.  and  was  thrown  on  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty  with 
nothing  whatever  to  do  for  a  Uving.  At  this  moment  his  land- 
lady came  to  him  with  a  piteous  tale  of  her  distress,  and  the  im- 
petuous poet,  having  no  money,  gave  her  forthwith  hb  new  suit 
of  clothes  to  pawn.  Unfortunately  these  had  been  lent  him  by 
Griffith  the  puolisher,  who  seems  to  have  found  out  the  circum- 
stance directly,  and  who  indulged  his  temper  bycalllng  Goldsmith 
a  knave  and  a  sharper,  and  by  threatening  to  send  him  to  prison, 

Oliver  Goldsmith  to  Mr,  Griffith. 

January,  1750. 
Sir, — I  know  of  np  misery  but  a  jail  to  which  my  own 
impru<lences  and  your  letter  seems  to  point.  I  have  seen  it  in- 
evitable these  three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  !  request  it  as 
a  favor, — as  a  favor  that  may  prevent  something  more  flaLtal.  \. 
have  been  some  years  straggling  witti  a  'ww^^^^edi  \i«ca%--V>5sia.  "iJ^ 
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t  contempt  that  indigence  brings  with  it — with  aU  those  poa- 
is  which  make  contempt  ineupportable.  "What,  then,  has  a 
U  that  is  formiiJable  1  I  ehali  nt  least  have  the  society  of 
etches,  and  such  is  to  me  true  society.  I  tell  you,  again  and 
liii,  that  I  am  neithnr  able  nor  willing  to  pay  jou  a  farthing, 
1 1  will  be  punctiial  to  any  appomtment  yon  or  the  Jailor  shall 
iko  ;  thus  far,  iit  Isist,  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since,  unable  to 
Y  my  own  debts  one  way,  I  would  generally  give  some  security 
luthi^r.  No,  sh- ;  hud  I  lieen  a  sharper — had  I  been  possessed  of 
i  good-nnture  and  native  generosity,  I  might  sorely  now  have 
^n  in  better  circumstances. 

I  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoidably 
rings  ".rith  it ;  my  I'eflections  are  fiUcd  with  repentance  for  ray 
nprudence,  but  not  with  any  reinoi«e  for  being  a  villain  ;  that 
F  lie  a  character  you  unjustly  charge  me  with.  Your  books,  I 
assure  you,  ai-e  neither  pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of 
friend,  from  whom  my  neceKHitiea  obliged  me  to  borrow  some 
Whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall  have  them  in 
month.  It  is  very  possible  both  the  reports  you  have  heard  and 
.  au^estions  may  have  brought  you  false  information 
^-  character  ;  it   is   very  iiosrJble   that   the   i 
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In  eetimating  the  character  of  Qoldsmith,  we  grain  much  hy 
eonadering  what  the  stock  was  from  which  he  sprang.  Com- 
pared with  some  of  his  relations,  the  eccentric  poet  was  a  model 
of  social  stalnlitj.  We  see  him  in  this  highly  characteristic 
letter  freely  giving  up  to  his  family  the  smidl  legacy  of  fifteen 
pounds  left  him  by  his  uncle  Contanne ;  it  was  but  a  drop  among 
all  those  thirsty  souls.  No  wonder  Goldsmith  was  in  no  haste 
to  return  to  his  native  coimtry. 

Oliver  Goldam'.th  to  Maurice  Goldsmith, 

January,  1770. 

Pear  Brother, — I  should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner, 
\mty  in  truth,  I  am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  necessities  of  those 
I  love,  when  it  is  so  very  little  in  my  power  to  help  them.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  you  are  every  way  unprovided  for ;  and  what  adds  to 
my  uneasiness  is,  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  sister 
Johnson  by  which  I  learn  that  she  is  pretty  much  in  the  same 
circumstances.  As  to  myself,  I  believe  I  think  I  could  get  both 
yon  and  my  poor  brother-in-law  something  like  that  which  you 
desire,  but  I  am  determined  never  to  ask  for  little  things,  nor 
exhaust  any  little  interest  I  may  have,  until  I  can  serve  you.  him 
and  myself  more  efiectually.  As  yet,  no  opportunity  has  offei-ecl ; 
but  I  believe  you  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  I  will  not  be 
remiss  when  it  arrives. 

The  King  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  royal  academy  of  painting  which  he  has 
just  established,  but  there  is  no  salary  annexed ;  and  I  took  it 
rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any  benefit  to 
myself.  Honors  to  one  in  my  situation  are  something  like  ruffles 
to  one  that  wants  a  shirt. 

Yon  tell  me  that  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  left  me  in 
the  hands  of  my  cousin  Lawder,  and  yon  ask  me  what  I  would 
have  done  with  them.  My  dear  brother,  I  would  by  no  means 
give  any  directions  to  my  dear  worthy  relations  at  Kilmore  how 
to  dispoee  of  money  which  is,  properly  speaking,  more  theirs  than 
mine.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  entirely,  and  this  letter  will 
■flerve  to  witness,  give  np  any  right  and  title  to  it ;  and  I  am  sure 
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I  they  roil!  dispoBe  of  it  to  the  best  advniitage.  To  them  I  entirely 
I  leave  it ;  whether  they  oi-  you  may  tliink  the  whole  necessary  to 
I  fit  yon  out,  or  whether  oiir  poor  sister  Johnson  may  not  want  the 
1  hiilf,  I  leave  entirely  to  their  iind  yonr  discretion.  The  kindness 
I  of  that  good  couple  to  our  shattered  family  demnnda  our  giDcereat 
I  gratitude  ;  and,  though  thoy  have  almost  forgotten  me,  yet,  if  good 
I  things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  one  day  to  return  ajid  increase  their 

I  good-humour  by  adding  to  my  own. 

I  have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  pictm-e  of  myself,  as 

I I  believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  I  can  offer.  I  have 
I  ordered   it  to  he  left  for  her  -at  George   Faulkner'a,   fulded   in  a 

I  letter. 
Hie  fiiee  you  well  know  is  ugly  ei 

I I  will  hbortly  also  send  my  frienda  o 
I  tint  prints  of  myself,  and  some  moii 
I  Burke,  Johnson,  Keyiiolds,  and  Colmat 
la  hundi-ed  lettei's  to  different  fiienda  i 


LDUgh,  but  it  ia  finely  painted. 

per  the  Sbannoo  some  mejao- 

3  of  my  friends  here,  such  as 

I  believe  I  have  written 

1  your  country,  and  i 


iverJ  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
1  account  for  this,  or  wliy  they  are  unwilling  to  keep  up  for  me 
B those  ri-i;aii.ls  which  I  must  ever  ret.iin  for  them. 
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(jk)ldsmith  had  been  lodging  at  a  little  farm-house  in 
Edgeware  when  he  wrote  tnis  letter,  and  the  comedy  so 
modestily  referred  to  was  no  other  than  the  immortal '  She  Stoops 
to  Oonouer.'  In  March  1773  it  was  at  last  brought  out  at 
Oovent  Garden,  and  with  amazing  success.  The  difficulties  that 
it  met  with  from  the  timidity  of  Colman,  the  jealousy  of  Cum- 
berland, and  the  unworldliness  of  the  author  himself,  are  now 
matter  of  history,  and  the  comedy  itself  universally  recognised 
as  the  best  English  play  of  that  century. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  to  Bennet  Langton. 

The  Temple :  September  7,  1772 
My  dear  Sir, — Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  I 
have  been  almost  wholly  in  the  country,  at  a  farmer's  house,  quite 
alone,  trying  to  write  a  comedy.  It  is  now  finished ;  but  when  or 
how  it  will  be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all,  are 
questions  I  cannot  resolve.  I  am  therefore  so  much  employed 
upon  that,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  putting  off  my  in- 
tended visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this  season.  Reynolds  is  just 
returned  from  Paris,  and  finds  himself  now  in  the  case  of  a  truant 
that  must  make  up  for  his  idle  time  by  diligence.  We  have 
therefore  agreed  to  postpone  our  journey  till  next  summer,  when 
we  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes  and  you, 
and  staying  double  the  time  of  our  late  intended  visit.  We  often 
meet,  and  never  without  remembering  you.  I  see  Mr.  Beauclerc 
very  often  both  in  town  and  country'.  He  is  now  going  directly 
forward  to  become  a  second  Boyle  :  deep  in  chemistry  and  physics. 
Johnson  has  been  down  on  a  visit  to  a  country  parson,  Doctor 
Taylor;  and  is  returned  to  his  old  haunts  at  Mrs.  Thrale's. 
Burke  is  a  fieumer,  en  attendant  a  better  place ;  but  visiting  about 
too.  Every  soul  is  visiting  about  and  merry  but  myself.  And 
that  is  hard  too,  as  I  have  been  trying  these  three  months  to  do 
something  to  make  people  laugh.  There  have  I  been  strolling 
about  the  hedges,  studjdng  jests  with  a  most  tragical  countenance. 
The  Natural  History  is  about  half  finished,  and  I  will  shortly 
finish  the  rest.  God  knows  I  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finishing, 
which  is  but  bungling  work ;  and  that  not  so  much  my  fault  as 
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tlie  ftiult  of  my  scui'vy  circumstances.    They  b{^n  to  talk  in  town 

of  llie  Oppoaition's  gaining  ground ;  the  ciy  of  liberty  is  stiil  as 

I   Joud  as  ever.      I  Lave  published,  or  Davies  hus  published  for  me^ 

111!  'Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England,'  for  which  I  have  been 

II  good  deal  abused  in  the  newspftpers,  for  l>etraying  tbe  liberties 

of  the  people.     God  know-a  I  had  no  thought  for  or  against  liberty 

!i  my  head ;  my  whole  aim  being  to  make  up  a  book  of  a  de««nt 

lie,  that,  aa   Squire   Kichard   says,  would  do  fio  harm  to  ■nobody. 

I  However,  they  set  me  down  as  an  amuit  Tory,  and  conseqaently 

J  honest  man.     When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part  of  it,  you'll 

i.y  that  I  am  a  sore  Whig.     God  bleae  you,  and  with  my  most 

I'eapectful  complimeuta  to  ber  Ladyship,  1  remain,  dear  Sir,  your 

I  moBt  affoction-ite  humble  servant. 

Oliver  Golds mith. 


CLXXXI. 

Dr.  Markham  was  Ilead  Master  at  Wefltniinstec  School  at 

letiuietbi^  loiter  was  written.     He  wb£  appointed  to  the  See 

of  Chester  in  1771,  and  was  tranalated  to  tbe  Archbishopric  of 

Vrt-i^  fi^Q  ^.^ai.a  nftamrop^c     EduiuTid  Bufke  wds  !□  his  thii^ 

ery  of  liie  polilicml  c 
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reoommendations  from  some  he  has  writ  to.  The  warm  part  that 
I  take  in  all  his  interests  obliges  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  honour 
I  have  of  being  known  to  your  Grace,  and  to  beg  as  much  of  your 
awristance  with  Mr.  Pitt,  as  you  think  you  can  give  me  with  pro- 
priety. It  is  time  I  should  say  who  my  friend  is.  His  name  is 
Edmund  Borke.  As  a  literary  man  he  may  possibly  be  not  quite 
unknown  to  you.  He  is  the  author  of  a  piece  which  imposed  on 
the  world  as  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  called,  '  The  Advantages  of 
Natural  Society/  and  of  a  ver\'  ingenious  book  published  last  year, 
oaUed, '  A  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful.' 

I  must  farther  say  of  him,  that  his  chief  application  has  been 
to  the  knowledge  of  public  business,  and  our  commercial  interests ; 
tiiat  he  seems  to  have  a  most  extensive  knowledge,  with  extni- 
oxdinaiy  talents  for  business,  and  to  want  nothing  but  ground  to 
stand  upon  to  do  his  country  very  important  services.  Mr.  Wood, 
the  under-secretary,  has  some  knowledge  of  him,  and  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  do  ample  justice  to  his  abilities  and  character.  As  for 
myself,  as  fsir  as  my  testimony  may  serve  him,  I  shall  freely 
Tenture  it  on  all  occasions ;  as  I  value  him  not  only  for  his  learn- 
ing and  talents,  but  as  being,  in  all  points  of  character,  a  most 
amiable  and  most  respectable  man. 

I  hope  your  Grace  will  forgive  my  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
time.  I  am  really  so  earnest  in  this  gentleman's  behalf,  that  if  I 
can  be  instrumental  in  helping  him  T  sliall  think  it  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  events  of  my  life.  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with 
my  compliments  to  the  Duke;  and  am,  with  afresh  remembrance 
of  your  many  kindnesses, 

Your  Grace's  most  obliged  and  mast  faithful  servant, 

W.  Markham. 


CLXXXII. 

Edmund  Burke  began  his  public  career  in  1759  as  private 
secretary  to  William  Gerard  Hamilton  (known  as  single-spt^ech 
Hamilton^  the  Assbtant  Secretary  for  Ireland).  In  return  for 
no  little  mfluence  exerted  in  securing  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum  for  Burke,  Hamilton  had  the  audacity  to  expect  the  pro- 
tSgi  would  gratefully  abandon  his  life  to  him.  It  was  not  likely 
that  Burke  would  accept  villein  service  under  a  feudal  superior ;, 
he  threw  up  his  amiuity  and  broke  with  his  patron  for  ever. 
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Edmund  Burke,  to  the  Hight  Hon.  William  Gerard 
Hamilton, 

Febniftry,  1765. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  ]i?tt«r,  whicli  I  received  about  four  o'clock 
yesterday,  seomed  not  to  have  been  ■written  with  on  intention  of 
being  answered.  However,  on  considering  the  matter  tbis  morn- 
ing, I  thought  it  rpsi)ectful  to  you,  and,  in  a  manner,  necessary  to 
myself,  to  say  something  to  those  heavy  chaises  which  you  have 
made  against  me  in  our  last  conversations ;  and  which,  with  a 
]nilite  acrimony  in  the  expresHJoa,  you  have  thought  proper  to 
ri-p«it  in  your  letter. 

I  should,  indeed,  be  extremely  unhappy,  if  I  felt  any  conscious- 
ness at  all  of  that  unkindness,  of  which  yon  have  so  lively  ft  sense. 
In  the  six  years  duiing  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  cson- 
nected  with  you,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  given  you  one  juflt 
aition  of  complaint;  and  if  all  things  have  not  succeeded  every 
w.ay  to  your  wishes,  I  may  ajtpenl  to  your  own  equity  and  candour 
I  whether  the  failure  was  owing  to  any  thing  wrong  in  my  advice,  or 
inattention  in  mv  conduct ;   I  can  iionestly  affirm,  nnd  your  heart 
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will  not  consent  to  bind  myself  to  you,  for  no  less  a  term  than  my 
whole  life,  in  a  sort  of  domestic  situation,  for  a  consideration  to  be 
taken  out  of  your  private  fortune;  that  is,  to  circumscribe  my 
hopes,  to  give  up  even  the  possibility  of  liberty,  and  absolutely  to 
annihilate  myself  for  ever.  I  beseech  you,  is  the  demand,  or  the 
refusal,  the  act  of  unkindness  1  If  ever  such  a  test  of  firiendship 
was  proposed,  in  any  instance,  to  any  man  living,  I  admit  that  my 
xx>nduct  has  been  unkind ;  and,  if  you  please,  ungrateful.  If  I 
had  accepted  your  kind  offers,  and  afterwards  refused  to  abide  by 
the  condition  you  annex  to  them^  you  then  would  have  had  a  good 
right  to  tax  me  with  unkindness.  But  what  have  I  done,  at  the 
end  of  a  very  long,  however  I  confess  unprofitable,  service,  but  to 
prefer  my  own  liberty  to  the  offers  of  advantage  you  are  pleased  to 
make  me ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  tender  you  the  continuance 
of  those  services  (upon  which,  partiality  alone  induces  you  to  set 
any  value)  in  the  most  disinterested  manner,  as  feur  as  I  can  do  it» 
consistent  with  that  freedom  to  which,  for  a  long  time,  I  have 
determined  to  sacrifice  every  consideration;  and  which  I  never 
gave  you  the  slightest  assurance  that  I  had  any  intention  to  sur- 
render ;  whatever  my  private  resolves  may  have  been  in  case  an 
event  had  happened,  which  (so  far  as  concerns  myself)  I  rejoice 
never  to  have  taken  place  1  You  are  kind  enough  to  say,  that  you 
looked  upon  my  friendship  as  valuable ;  but  hint  that  it  has  not 
been  lasting.  I  really  do  not  know  when,  and  by  what  act,  I 
broke  it  off.  I  should  be  wicked  and  mad  to  do  it,  unless  you  call 
that  a  lasting  friendship,  which  all  mankind  would  call  a  settled 
servitude,  and  which  no  ingenuity  can  distinguish  from  it.  Once 
more  put  yourself  in  my  situation,  and  judge  for  me.  If  I  have 
spoken  too  strongly,  you  will  be  so  good  to  pardon  a  man  on 
his  defence,  in  one  of  the  nicest  questions  to  a  mind  that  has  any 
feeling.  I  meant  to  speak  fully,  not  to  offend.  I  am  not  used 
to  defend  my  conduct ;  nor  do  I  intend,  for  the  future,  to  fill  into 
so  bad  a  habit.  I  have  been  warmed  to  it  by  the  imputation  you 
threw  on  me ;  as  if  I  deserted  you  on  account  solely  of  your  want 
of  success.  On  this,  however,  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  perhaps 
I  should  grow  still  warmer ;  and  I  would  not  drop  one  loose  word 
which  might  mark  the  least  disrespect,  and  hurt  a  friendship 
which  has  been,  and  I  flatter  myself  will  be,  a  satisfaction  and  an 
honour  to  me.     I  beseech  you  that  you  will  judge  of  me  with  a 


leak  of.  I 

ilieve  it         I 
lid  hear 
Dok  the 
yon  no 
L     "We,  I 
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Bmpartiality  and  temper.     I  hope  I  have  Bftid  nothing 

Titerview  which  could  urge  you  to  the  jjaaaion  you  speak  of. 

^Ling  fell  which  waa  Btfong  in  the  eipreasioa,  I  believe  it 

md  not  from  me,  and  it  ia  right  that  I  Ghould  hear 

I  than  I  then  heard.     I  said  nothing,  but  what  I  took  the 

Y  of  mentioning  to  you  a  year  i^,  in  Dublin  :  I  gava  yon 

\  to  think  I  had  made  any  change  in  my  resolution. 

HtliBtandiog,  have  ever  since,  until  within  these  few  days  pro- 

a  usual.     Permit  me  to  do  so  again.     No  man  living  can 

a.  higher  veneration  than  I  have,  for  your  abilities ;  or  can 

value  on  your  friendship,  as  a  great  private  satisfac- 

very  honourable  distinction.     I  am  much  obliged  to 

r  the  favour  you  intend  me,  in  sending  lo  me  in  three  or 

lays  (if  yon  do  not  send  sooner) ;  when  you  have  had  time 

:r  this  matter  coolly.     I  will  again  call  at  your  door, 

fto  be  admitted ;  I  beg  it,  and  entreat  it.     At  the  same  ' 

Hstiee  to  the  single  motive  which  I  have  for  desiring 

T-,  and  dtsiring  it  in  this  manner.     I  have  not  wrote  all  tl 

e  matter,  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  an  altercation  in  writin^>l 

^ou  lire  Eo  good  to  me  as  to  decline  personally  ;  and  which, 

?i-  way,  I  am  moat  solicitous  to  shun,     Wbat  I  say  is,  on, 

i/ing  it,  little  more  than  I  have  laid  before  you  in  anotbor 

It  certainly  requires  no  anawer.     I  ask  pardon  for  my 

,  which  my  anxiety  to  stand  well  in  yoni'  opinion 

I  am,  with  great  truth. 
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fiionable  and  impetuous  nature ;  but  no  one  anticipated  he  would 
have  pushed  his  denunciation  to  so  exaggerated  a  pitch  as  fairl j 
to  ruin  the  Whig  party  by  scaring  the  bulk  of  its  members  over 
to  William  Pitt%  side  of  the  House  of  Conmions. 

Philip  Francis  to  the  Right  Hon,  Edmund  Burke, 

February  10,  1700. 

My  dear  Mr.  Burke, — I  am  sorry  you  should  have  had  the 
trouble  of  sending  for  the  printed  paper  you  lent  me  yesterday, 
though  I  own  I  cannot  much  regret  even  a  fault  of  my  own  that 
helps  to  delay  the  publication  of  that  paper.  I  know  with 
certainty  that  I  am  the  only  friend,  and  many  there  are,  who 
ventures  to  contradict  or  oppose  you  face  to  face  on  subjects  of  this 
nature.  They  either  care  too  little  for  you,  or  too  much  for  them- 
selves,  to  nm  the  risk  of  giving  you  immediate  offence,  for  the 
sake  of  any  subsequent  or  remote  advantage  you  might  derive  from 
it.  But  what  they  withhold  from  you,  they  communicate  very 
liberally  to  me ;  because  they  think,  or  pretend,  that  I  have  some 
influence  over  you,  which  I  have  not,  but,  which  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  most  devoutly  wish  I  had.  I  am  not  afraid  of  exas- 
perating you  against  me,  at  any  given  moment ;  because  I  know 
you  will  cool  again,  and  place  it  all  to  the  right  account. 

It  is  the  proper  province,  and  ought  to  be  the  privilege  of  an 
inferior  to  criticise  and  advise.  The  best  possible  critic  of  the 
Iliad  would  be,  ipso  facto,  and  by  virtue  of  that  very  character, 
incapable  of  being  the  author  of  it.  Standing,  as  I  do,  in  this 
relation  to  you,  you  would  renounce  your  superiority,  if  you  refused 
to  be  advised  by  me. 

Waiving  all  discussion  concerning  the  substance  and  general 
tendency  of  this  printed  letter,  I  must  declare  my  opinion 
that  what  I  have  seen  of  it  is  very  loosely  put  together.  In  point 
of  writing,  at  least,  the  manuscript  you  showed  me  first,  was  much 
less  exceptionable.  Bemember  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  singular, 
that  it  may  be  the  most  distinguished,  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  deliberate  acts  of  your  life.  Your  writings  have  hitherto 
been  the  delight  and  instruction  of  your  own  country.  You  now 
undertake  to  correct  and  instruct  another  nation,  and  your  appeal, 
in  effect,  is  to  all  Europe.  Allowing  you  the  liberty  to  do  so  in  an 
extreme  case,  you  cannot  deny  that  it  ought  to  be  done  with  special 
delil>eration  in  the  choice  of  the  topics,  and  with  no  leea  cax^  ^sA 

X 
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I  circumspection  in  the  n.^ic  yon  make  of  them.   Have  yoii  thornnghly 

I  considered  -whether   it  be   worthy  of  Mr.  Burke, — of   a  privy- 

junaellor, — of  a  mftn  so  high  and  considerable  in  tbe  House  of 

I  Coinraons  as  you  are, — and  holding  the  station  you  have  obtained 

n  the  opinion  of  the  world,  to  enter  into  a  war  of  pamptlpla  with 

~)r.  Price  %     If  he  iin.s«-ci-ed  you,  aa  assiuwily  he  will,  (and  so  will 

I  many  othei's,)  can  you  iffuse  to  reply  to  a  person  whom  you  have 

I  attacked  1     If  you  do,  you  are  defeated  in  a  battle  of  youi'  owrt 

I  provoking,  nnd  driven  to  fly  from  ground  of  your  own  choosing. 

you  do  not,  whore  is  such  a  contest  to  lead  you,  btit  into  a  vile 

I  and  disgraceful,  though  it  were  ever  bo  victorious,  an  altercation  t 

a  mdiora'     But  if  you  will  do  it,  away  with  all  jest,  and  sneer, 

1  sarcasm  ;  let  evotything  yon  say  be  grave,  direct,  and  serious. 

a  ease  bo  interesting  as  the  errors  of  a  great  nation,  and  the 

I  calamities  of  great  individuals,  and  feeling  them  bo  deeply  as  you 

I  profeiifi  to  do,  all  manner  of  iDsinuation  is  improper,  all  gibe   and 

I  nick-name  prohibited.     In  my   opinion,   all   that  you  say  of  the 

I  queen  is  pure  foppery.     If  she  bo  a  perfect  female  character,  you 

lugbt   to    take   your   ground   upon  her   virtues.       If  she  be  the 

'cvc!-so,  it  is  ridiculous  in  ittiy  but  a  lover,  to  pltioe  her  personal 
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beauty  as  to  draw  your  sword  in  defence  of  any  jade  upon  earth, 
provided  she  be  handsome  1  Look  back,  I  beseech  you,  and 
deliberate  a  little,  before  you  determine  that  this  is  an  office  that 
perfectly  becomes  yon.  Tf  I  stop  here,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a 
multitude  of  objections.  The  mischief  you  are  going  to  do  your- 
self, is  to  my  apjprehension,  palpable.  It  is  visible.  It  will  be 
audible.  I  snuff  it  in  the  wind.  I  taste  it  already.  I  feel  it  in 
every  sense;  and  so  wiU  you  hereafter;  when,  I  vow  to  God,  (a 
most  elegant  phrase,)  it  will  be  no  sort  of  consolation  for  me  to 
reflect  that  I  did  eveiy  thing  in  my  power  to  prevent  it  I  wish 
you  were  at  the  devil  for  giving  me  all  this  trouble :  and  so  fare- 
well. 

P.  Fbancis. 


OLXXXIV. 

The  Reply. 

The  Right  Hon,  Edmund  Burke  to  Philip  Francis, 

Gerard  Street :  February  20,  1700. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  sat  up  rather  late  at  Carlton  House,  and  on 
my  return  hither,  I  found  your  letter  on  my  table.  I  have  not  slept 
since.  Yon  will,  therefore,  excuse  me  if  you  find  anything  con- 
fused, or  otherwise  expressed  than  I  could  wish,  in  speaking  upon 
a  matter  which  interests  you  from  your  regard  to  me.  There 
are  some  things  in  your  letter  for  which  I  must  thank  you  ;  there 
are  others  which  I  must  answer ; — some  things  bear  the  mark 
of  friendly  admonition ;  others  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  tone 
of  accusation. 

You  are  the  only  friend  I  have  who  will  dare  to  give  me  advice ; 

I  must,  therefore,  have  something  terrible  in  me,  which  intimidates 

all  others  who  know  me  from  giving  me  the  only  unequivocal 

mark    of  their   regard.     Whatever    this    rough    and   menacing 

manner  may  be,  I  must  search  myself  upon  it;   and  when   1 

discover  it,  old  as  I  am,   I  must  endeavour  to  correct  it     I 

flattered  myself,  however,  that  you  at  least  would  not  have  thought 

my  other  fnends  justified  in  withholding  from  me  their  services  of 

this   kind.      You  certainly  do  not  always  convey  to  me  your 

opinions  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  management ;  and  yet  1 

do  not  recollect,  since  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance) 

X  2 
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|lhat  thei-e  hits  been  a  bent  or  a  coolaees  of  a  eingle  day's  duration, 
I  my  side,  ddriflg  that  whole  time.  I  believe  your  memory 
Ictinnot  present  to  you  an  instance  of  it.  I  ill  deserve  friends,  if  I 
V  them  away  ou  iiecoiint  of  the  candour  and  simpUcity  of 
Htheir  good  nature.  In  particular  you  know,  tbat  you  have  in 
'  instances,  favoiu^d  me  with  your  instructions  relative  to 
Bthings  I  was  preparing  for  the  public.  If  I  cUd  not  in  every 
■  instance  agree  with  you,  I  think  you  had.  on  the  whole  sufficient 
Bproofa  of  my  docility,  to  make  you  believe  that  I  received  your 
Bcorrections,  not  only  without  offence,  but  with  no  small  degree  of 
I  gratitude. 

Your  remarks  tipon  the  first  twosheetaof  my  Paris  letter,  rdate 
Itothe  componition  and  the  mutter.  The  composition,  you  say,  is 
I  am  quite  sure  of  it : — I  never  intended  it  should  be 
^otherwise.  For,  pmporting  to  be,  what  in  truth  it  originally 
,  letter  to  a.  friend,  I  had  no  idea,  of  digesting  it  in  r 
I  systematic  order.  The  style  is  open  to  cori'ection,  and  want«  it. 
I  My  natural  style  of  writing  ia  somewhat  careleas,  and  I  should  be 
1  happy  in  receiving  your  advico  towards  making  it  as  little  vicious 
■s  .such  a  stylo  is   capable  of  beiiij;  nift<le.     The   general  character 
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the  prejudices  and  incliDations  of  many  people.  This,  I  was  well 
aware  of  from  the  beginning,  and  it  was  in  order  to  oppose  those  in- 
clinations and  prejudices,  that  I  proposed  to  publish  my  letter.  I 
rejilly  am  perfectly  astonished  how  you  could  dream,  with  my 
paper  in  your  hand,  that  I  found  no  other  cause  than  the  beauty 
of  the  queen  of  France  (now,  I  suppose,  pretty  much  faded)  for 
disapproving  the  conduct  which  has  been  held  towards  her,  and 
for  expressing  my  own  particular  feelings.  I  am  not  to  order  the 
natural  sympathies  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  every  honest  breast,  to 
wait  until  all  the  jokes  and  all  the  anecdotes  of  the  coffee-houses  of 
Piiins  and  of  the  dissenting  meeting-houses  of  London,  are  scoui-ed 
of  all  the  slander  of  those  who  calumniate  persons,  that,  afterwards, 
they  may  murder  them  with  impunity.  I  know  nothing  of  your 
story  of  Messalina.  Am  I  obliged  to  prove  j  uridically  the  virtues  of 
all  those  I  shall  see  suffering  every  kind  of  wrong,  and  contumely, 
and  risk  of  life,  before  I  endeavour  to  interest  others  in  their  suf- 
ferings— and  before  I  endeavour  to  excite  horror  against  midnight 
assassins  at  back-stairs,  and  their  more  wicked  abettors  in  pul- 
])it«  1  What ! — Are  not  high  rank,  great  splendour  of  descent, 
great  personal  elegance  and  outward  accomplishments,  ingredients 
of  moment  in  forming  the  interest  we  take  in  the  misfortunes  of 
men]  The  minds  of  those  who  do  not  feel  thus,  are  not  even 
systematically  right.  *  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
tliat  he  should  weep  for  her  1 ' — Why, — because  she  was  Hecuba, 
the  queen  of  Troy — the  wife  of  Priam, — and  suffered,  in  the  close 
of  life,  a  thousand  calamities!  I  felt  too  for  Hecuba,  when  I 
read  the  fine  tragedy  of  Euripides  upon  her  story ;  and  I  never 
inquired  into  the  anecdotes  of  the  court  or  city  of  Troy,  before  I 
gave  way  to  the  sentiments  which  the  author  wished  to  inspii*e ; — 
nor  do  I  remember  that  he  ever  said  one  word  of  her  virtue. 
It  is  for  those  who  applaud  or  palliate  assassination,  regicide,  and 
ba^  insult  to  women  of  illustrious  place,  to  prove  the  crimes  (in 
sufferings)  which  they  allege,  to  justify  their  own.  But  if  they 
have  proved  fornication  on  any  such  woman, — taking  the  manners 
of  the  world,  and  the  manners  of  France, — I  shall  never  put  it  in 
a  parallel  with  assassination ! — No :  I  have  no  such  inverted  scale 
of  faults  in  my  heart  or  my  head. 

You  find  it  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  unfit  fot  T&jbVu^Ax^s^sso^^ct^ 
to  take  these  things  as  my  ingredlenta  oi  coixiiDAiisn^sLOTL,    ^^c^^ 
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I  why  ia  it  absnrd  in  me  to  think,  that  the  chivalrous  spirit  which 
I  dictated  a  veneration  for  women  of  condition  and  of  beauty,  with- 
I   out  any  oonaidenition  whatever  of  enjoying   tlietn,   wiis  the  gi"eat 
e  of  those  nuinnera  which   have  been  the  piide  and  ornament 
I  of  Europe  for  so  nwjiy  ngps  1   And  am  I  not  to  lament  that  I  have 
]  lived  to  soe  those  mimiiei's  extinguished  in  so  lihocking  a  mannjer, 
I  by  means  of  speculations  of  finance,  and  the  false  science  of  a. 
I  Bordid  and  degenerate  philosophy  1    I  tell  you  again, — that  tlie 
I  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  I  saw  the  queen  of  France,  in 
I  the  year  1774,  and  the  contrast  betweeu  that  brilliancy,  splendour, 
I  and  beauty,  with  the  prostrate  homage  of  a  mition  to  her.^and 
1  the  abominable  scene  of  1T89,  which  I  was  describing, ^^irf  draw- 
tears  from  me  and  wetted  my  paper.     These  tears  canio  again  into 
my  eyes,  almost  as  often  an  I  looked  at  the  description ; — they 
may  ugnin.     You  do  not  believe  this  fact,  nor  that  those  are  my 
enl  feelings  ;  but  that  the  whole  is  affectod,  or,  as  you  ejipresa  it, 
I  downright  foppery.     My  friend, — I  tell  you  it  is  truth ;  and  that  it 
,  and  will  be  truth,  when  you  and  I  are  no  more ;  and  will 
I  cxiat  as  long  as  men  witb  theii'  natural  feelings  shall  e^tist.     I  shall 
moi-e  on  thLs  foppery  of  mine.     Oh  !  by   the  wuy,  you   ask 
!  long  I  have  been  an  admirer  of  German   ladies  1    Always 
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repatation.  I  shall  try  that  point.  My  dear  Sir,  you  think  of 
nothing  but  controversies :  '  I  challenge  into  the  field  a  battle, 
and  retire  defeated,  kc*  If  their  having  the  last  word  be  a  defeat, 
they  most  assuredly  will  defeat  me.  But  I  intend  no  controversy 
with  Dr.  Price,  or  Lord  Shelburne,  or  any  other  of  their  set.  I 
mean  to  set  in  full  view  the  danger  from  their  wicked  principles 
and  their  black  hearts.  I  intend  to  state  the  true  principles  of 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state,  upon  grounds  opposite  to 
theirs.  If  any  one  be  the  better  for  the  example  made  of  them, 
and  for  this  exposition,  well  and  good.  I  mean  to  do  my  best  to 
expose  them  to  the  hatred,  ridicule,  and  contempt  of  the  whole 
world;  as  I  always  shall  expose  such  calumniators,  hypocrites, 
sowers  of  sedition,  and  approvers  of  murder  and  all  its  triumphs. 
When  I  have  done  that,  they  may  have  the  field  to  themselves ; 
and  I  care  very  little  how  they  triumph  over  me,  since  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  able  to  draw  me  at  their  heels,  and  carry  my 
head  in  triumph  on  their  poles. 

I  have  been  interrupted,  and  have  said  enough.  Adieu  ! 
believe  me  always  sensible  of  your  friendship ;  though  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  greater  difierence  can  exist  on  earth  than,  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  there  is  on  those  subjects,  betweeen  your  sentiments 
and  mine.  Edm.  Burke. 


CLXXXV. 

Some  remarks  Junius  bad  made  in  bis  first  letter  reflectingr  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Oommander-in-Ohief,  Lord  Granby,  induced 
Sir  William  Draper  to  come  forward  in  his  lordship's  defence, 
and  a  contest  ensued.  It  soon  degenerated  into  mere  personali- 
ties, Junius  charging  Draper  with  selling  his  commission  as 
Captain  in  the  16th  Regiment  for  £200  a  year,  and  with  hein^ 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  as  Governor  of  Yarmouth,  though  bound 
to  take  an  oath  as  a  half-pay  officer  that  he  was  not  holding  any 

1)lace  of  profit  under  the  Crown.  The  following  is  an  answer  to  a 
etter  in  which  Draper  denied  the  charge,  angrily  contending 
that  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  kingdom  could  not  always 
answer  to  his  conscience  on  every  point. 

Junius  to  Sir  William  Draper, 

March  8, 1709. 

Sir, — An   academical  education  has  given  you  an  unlimi.t.<^ 
command  over  the  most  beautiful  ^guxea  ci  wge«^.     '^i^'osK^ik^ 
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I  hntcliets,  racks,  ant!  vipei-s  diincG  throngh  yoiir  letteis   in  all  the 

les  of  metiiphoricol  confusion.  Thpee  are  the  gloomy  com- 
I  pauiona  of  a  distarl^ed  imigination ;  the  melancholy  madneas  of 
I  poetry,  without  the  inspiration.  I  will  not  contend  with  yon  in 
I  jMDint  of  comiKJaition.  Yoii  are  a  scholar,  Sir  Wil]inin,  and,  if  I 
1  truly  informed,  you  wi-it*"  IJitin  witli  almost  as  much  purity  n» 
I  English.  Suffer  me  then,  for  I  am  n  plain  unlettered  man,  to 
I  continue  that  style  of  interrogation,  which  suite  my  capacity,  and 
1  to  which,  considering'  the  readiness  of  your  aoBwers,  yon  ought  to 

■e  no  objection.  Even  Mr.  Bingley  promises  to  answer,  if  put 
to  the  torture.  Do  you  then  really  think  that,  if  I  were  to  ask  a 
I  moHt  virtuous  niiin  ivhether  he  ever  committed  theft,  or  murder,  it 
I  would  disturb  his  peace  of  mindl  Such  a  question  might  perhaps 
I  discompose  the  gravity  of  his  muscles,  but  I  believe  it  w^ould  little 
I  affect  the  tmnquillity  of  his  conscience.  Examine  your  own. 
]  breast,   Sir  WQliam,  and  you  ■will  discover  that  reproaches  and 

Liiries  hnve  no  poner  to  afflict  either  the  man  of  unblemished 
I  intogrity,  or  the  abmdoned  profligate.  It  is  the  middle  compound 
I  chamctflr  which  alone  is  vulnerable  :  the  man,  who,  without  firrn- 

a  enouirb  to  avoid  a  dishonourable  nction,  hiiH  feeline  enough  to 
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• 

<lifihonourab]e  taransaction  by  its  true  name — a  job  to  accommodate 
two  persons,  by  particular  interest  and  management  at  the  Castle. 
What  sense  must  Government  liave  had  of  your  services,  when  the 
rewards  they  have  given  you  are  only  a  disgrace  to  you  ! 

And  now,  Sir  William,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you  for  ever. 
Motives  very  different  fi-om  any  apprehension  of  your  resentment, 
make  it  impossible  you  should  ever  know  me.  In  truth,  you  have 
some  reason  to  hold  yourself  indebted  to  me.  From  the  lessons  I 
have  given  you,  you  may  collect  a  profitable  instruction  for  your 
future  life.  They  will  either  teach  you  so  to  regulate  your  conduct 
as  to  be  able  to  set  the  most  malicious  inquiries  at  defiance ;  or,  if 
that  be  a  lost  hope,  they  will  teach  you  prudence  enough  not  to 
attract  the  public  attention  to  a  character  which  will  only  pass 
without  censure  when  it  jjasses  without  observation. 


CLXXXVI. 

In  reading  ibis  brilliant  Philippic  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  at  this  time  the  mere  tool  of 
George  m.,  and  that  the  King  was  maddening  the  people  by  his 
insane  obstinacy  with  regard  to  America,  and  by  his  setting 
up  Luttrell  in  Wilkes*  place  as  member  for  Middlesex.  His 
Grace  is  here  made  the  scapegoat  of  his  Koyal  master's  foUv, 
and  is  contemplated  as  the  worthy  successor  of  the  universally 
detested  Bute.  The  Duke's  frailties  in  private  life  are  not  for- 
gotten, and  the  fact  of  his  being  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge — the  profligate  Sandwich  beinff  High  Steward — 
furnishes  Junius  with  the  reflections  which  conclude  the 
letter. 

Junius  to  the  Duke  of  Orafton, 

July  8, 1769. 

My  Lord, — If  nature  had  given  you  an  understanding  qualified 
to  keep  pace  with  the  wishes  and  principles  of  your  heart,  she 
would  have  made  you,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  minister  that 
ever  was  employed  under  a  limited  monarch  to  accomplish  the 
ruin  of  a  free  people. 

When  neither  the  feelings  of  shame,  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science, nor  the  dread  of  punishment,  form  any  bar  to  the  designs 
of  a  minister,  the  people  would  have  too  much  rea£K>n  to  lament 
their  condition,  if  they  did  not  find  some  i^aovixcfc  ydl  >i5afe  ^«^^cds«^ 
of  )ns  understanding.     We  owe  it  to  tJbft  >QOXiTiVj  ^  ^5\«srv^«c«^i 
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that  the  oompletest  depravity  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  Btmugely 
:ted  with  a  confusion  of  the  mind  which  counteracts  the  niosb 
favourite  principles,  and  makes  the  oame  man  treacherous  withoub 
art,  and  a  bypociite  without  dereiving.  The  measures,  for  in- 
Ktance,  in  whicli  your  Grace's  activity  has  been  chiefly  exerted,  w 
they  were  adopted  without  skill,  should  have  be«n  conducted  with 
re  than  common  dexterity.  But  truly,  my  Lord,  the  execution 
has  heen  as  gross  as  the  design.  By  one  decisive  B\fp  you  havo 
defeated  ali  the  arts  of  writing.  You  have  fairly  confounded  the 
intrigues  of  opposition,  and  silenced  the  clamours  of  faction.  A 
dark,  nmhigiious  system  might  require  and  furnish  the  materials 
of  ingeniotia  illus-tration ;  and,  in  doubtful  measures,  the  virulent 
exaggeration  of  pai-ty  must  ]>e  employed  to  i-ouso  and  engage  tha 
passions  of  the  people.  You  have  now  brought  the  merits  of  your 
administration  to  an  issue  on  which  every  Englishman  of  the 
narrowest  capm-ity  may  determine  for  himself.  It  is  not  aa  alarm 
(o  the  passions,  but  a  calm  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people 
upon  their  own  most  esfsential  interests.  A  more  experienced 
minister  would  not  have  hazarded  a  direct  invasion  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution  before  he  had  made  some  progress  in 
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Since  the  aooession  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  to  the  throne 
we  have  seen  a  system  of  government  which  may  well  be  called  a 
reign  of  experiments.  Parties  of  all  denominations  have  been 
employed  and  dismissed.  The  advice  of  the  ablest  men  in  this 
country  has  been  repeatedly  called  for  and  rejected ;  and  when  the 
royal  displeasure  has  been  signified  to  a  minister,  the  marks  of  it 
have  usually  been  proportioned  to  his  abilities  and  int^rity.  The 
spirit  of  the  Favourite  had  some  apparent  influence  upon  eveiy 
administration ;  and  every  set  of  ministers  preserved  an  appearance 
of  duration  y  as  long  as  they  submitted  to  that  influence.  But  there 
were  certain  services  to  be  performed  for  the  favourite's  security, 
or  to  gratify  his  resentments,  which  your  predecessors  in  office  had 
the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  not  to  undertake.  The  moment  this 
refractory  spirit  was  discovered  their  disgrace  was  determined. 
Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Bockingham  have  suc- 
cessively had  the  honour  to  be  dismissed  for  preferring  their  duty 
as  servants  of  the  public  to  those  compliances  which  were  ex- 
pected from  their  station.  A  submissive  administration  was  at 
last  gradually  collected  from  the  deserters  of  all  parties,  interests, 
and  connections ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  find  a  leader  for 
these  gallant  well-disciplined  troops.  Stand  forth,  my  Lord,  for 
thou  art  the  man.  Lord  Bute  found  no  resource  of  dependence  of 
security  in  the  proud,  imposing  superiority  of  Lord  Chatham's 
abilities,  the  shrewd,  inflexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Grenville,  nor  in 
the  mild  but  determined  integrity  of  Lord  Bockingham.  His 
views  and  situation  required  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties  \ 
and  he  was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  com- 
position, and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  happily 
arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace.  Flat  and 
insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but,  brought  into  action,  you  become 
viti'iol  again.  Such  are  the  extremes  of  alternate  indolence  or 
fury  which  have  governed  your  whole  administration.  Your 
circimistances  with  regard  to  the  people  soon  becoming  desperate, 
like  other  honest  servants  you  determined  ta  involve  the  best  of 
masters  in  the  same  difficulties  with  yourself.  We  owe  it  to  your 
Grace's  well-directed  labours,  that  your  sovereign  has  been  per- 
suaded to  doubt  of  the  aflections  of  his  subjects,  and  the  people  to 
suspect  the  virtues  of  their  sovereign,  at  a  time  wh»QLV^\K^vs&^ 
unquestionable. 
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You  hftye  dugritded  the  royal  dignity  into  a  base,  disLonoiirablo 
cODipetition  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  had  you  abilities  to  carry  even 
this  liiat  contemptible  tiiumph  over  a  private  man,  without  the 
grosseat  violation  of  the  fundamental  lnws  of  the  constitution  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  But  these  are  rights,  my  Lord,  whicli 
ynu  can  no  more  annihilate  than  you  can  the  soil  to  which  they 
lire  nnaesed.  The  question  no  longer  turns  upon  jioint*!  of 
national  honour  and  seciuity  abroad,  or  on  the  degrees  of  expe- 
dience and  pi-opriety  of  measures  at  home.  It  was  not  inconeiatent 
that  you  ahoiild  abandon  the  cause  of  liberty  in  another  country, 
which  you  had  pei'secuted  in  your  own ;  and  in  the  common  arta 
of  domestic  con'uptiou,  we  miss  no  part  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole'a 
system  except  his  abilities.  In  this  humble  imitative  line  you 
might  long  have  proceeded,  safe  and  contemptible.  You  might, 
probably,  never  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  hated,  and  even 
have  been  despised  with  moderation.  But  it  seems  you  meant  to 
te  distinguished,  and,  to  a  mind  like  yours,  thei'e  was  no  other 
road  to  fame  but  by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  fiihric,  which  yon 
thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The  use 
yon  have  made  of  the  military  force  intrwlueed  an  alarming  change 
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their  forefathers,  and  which  they  have  already,  though  vainlj 
perhaps,  delivered  to  their  children.  The  principles  on  which  this 
violent  measure  has  been  defended,  have  added  soom  to  injury, 
and  forced  us  to  feel  that  we  are  not  only  oppressed  but  insulted. 

With  what  force,  my  Lord,  with  what  protection,  are  you 
prepared  to  meet  the  united  detestation  of  the  people  of  England  ? 
The  city  of  London  has  given  a  generous  example  to  the  kingdom 
in  what  manner  a  king  of  this  country  ought  to  be  addressed ;  and 
I  fancy,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  yet  in  your  courage  to  stand  between 
your  sovereign  and  the  addresses  of  his  subjects.     The  injuries 
you  have  done  this  country  are  such  as  demand  not  only  redress 
but  vengeance.      Li  vain  shall  you  look  for  protection  to  that 
venal  vote  which  you  have  already  paid  for — another  must  be 
purchased ;  and  to  save  a  minister,  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  must 
declare  themselves  not  only  independent  of  their  constituents,  but 
the  determined  enemies  of  the  constitution.     Consider,  my  Lord, 
whether  this  be  an  extremity  to  which  their  fears  will  permit 
them  to  advance,  or,  if  their  protection  should  fail  you,  how  far 
70U  are  authorized  to  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  those  smiles  which 
a  pious  court  lavishes  without  reluctance  upon  a  libertine  by  pro- 
fession.    It  is  not,  indeed,  the  least  of  the  thousand  contradictions 
which  attend  you,   that  a   man,  marked  to  the  world  by  the 
grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony  and  decorum,  should  be  the  first 
servant  of  a  court  in  which  prayers  are  morality  and  kneeling  is 
religion.     Trust  not  too  far  to  appearances  by  which  your  prede- 
cessors have  been  deceived,  though  they  have  not  been  injured. 
Even  the  best  of  princes  may  at  last  discover  that  this  is  a  conten- 
tion in  which  everything  may  be  lost  but  nothing  can  be  gained ; 
and,  as  you  became  minister  by  accident,  were  adopted  without 
choice,  trusted  without  confidence,  and  continued  without  favour, 
be  assured  that,  whenever  an  occasion  presses,  you  will  be  dis- 
carded without  even  the  forms  of  regret.     You  will  then  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  if  you  are  permitted  to  retire  to  that  seat  of 
learning  which,  in  contemplation  of  the  system  of  your  life,  the 
comparative   purity  of  your  manners  with  those  of  their  high 
steward,  and  a  thousand  other  recommending  circumstances,  has 
chosen  you  to  encourage  the  growing  virtue  of  their  youth,  and  tA 
preside  over  their  education.     Whenever  ^e  ts^Vn^  ^'l  ^M^T^^s^aa^sJ^ 
prebends  and  bishopricks  shall  have  de^tV^di  ixoiBL  '^wi^"^^'^^'^ 
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[J  that  learned  seminary  perfectly  recovered  from  the  delirium 

1  installation,  and,  what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  once  more  a 

aceful  scene  of  slumber  and  thoughtless  meditation.     The  vener- 

e  tutors  of  the  university  will  no  longer  distress  your  modesty 

'  proposing  you  for   a   pattern   to   their  pupils.     The  learned 

JlulnesB  of  declamation  will  be  silent ;  and  even  the  ven&l  muite, 

Ihough  happiest  in  fiction,  will  forget  your  virtues.     Yet,  for  the 

"t  of  tlie  succeeding  age,  I  c»uld  wish  that  your  retreat  might 

)  defeiTed  until  your  morals  shall  happily  be  ripened  to  that 

piaturity  of  corruption  at  which  the  worat  examples  cease  to  be 

jontagiouB. 

JcNlOS. 

cLxxxvn. 

ThosQ  to  whom  the  name  of  Cowper  has  hitherto  only  sug- 
gested a  Bnur  and  iHsane  Kgot,  will  be  surprised  to  rend  tboM 
whim>icHl  and  tenderly  humorous  letters  in  wliicli  he  has  en- 
shrined the  sweetueaa  of  his  timid  nature. 

From  his  hermitage  among  the  sedgy  brooks  of  Olney  he 
long  continufd  to  remind  hie  friends  thnt  the  most  retired  and 
n»lancholy  of  men  wbs  sscholnr,  a  bright  compftn inn,  nnd,  parn- 
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If  my  resolution  to  be  a  great  man  was  half  so  strong  as  it  ifl  to 
despise  the  shame  of  being  a  little  one,  I  should  not  despair  of  a 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  with  all  its  appurtenances ;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  certain,  and  I  could  prove  it  by  a  thousand 
instances,  than  that  every  man  may  be  rich  if  he  wilL  What  is 
the  industry  of  half  the  industrious  men  in  the  world  but  avarice, 
and  call  it  by  which  name  you  will,  it  almost  always  succeeds. 
But  this  provokes  me,  that  a  covetous  dog  who  will  work  by 
candlelight  in  a  morning,  to  get  what  he  does  not  want,  shall  be 
praised  for  his  thrifdness,  while  a  gentleman  shall  be  abused  for 
submitting  to  his  wants,  rather  than  work  like  an  ass  to  relieve 
them.  Did  you  ever  in  your  life  know  a  man  who  was  guided  in 
the  general  course  of  his  actions  by  any  thing  but  his  natural  temper) 
And  yet  we  blame  each  other's  conduct  as  freely  as  if  that  temper 
was  the  most  tractable  beast  in  the  world,  and  we  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  twitch  the  rein  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  go  just  8£ 
we  are  directed  by  others !  All  this  is  nonsense,  and  nothing  better. 
There  are  some  sensible  folks,  who  having  great  estates  have  wisdom 
enough  too  to  spend  them  properly ;  there  are  others  who  are  not 
less  wise,  perhaps,  as  knowing  how  to  shift  without  'em.  Between 
these  two  degrees  are  they  who  spend  their  money  dirtily,  or  get 
it  so.  If  you  ask  me  where  they  are  to  be  placed  who  amass  much 
wealth  in  an  honest  way,  you  must  be  so  good  as  to  find  them 
first,  and  then  I'll  answer  the  question.  Upon  the  whole,  my  dear 
Rowley,  there  is  a  degree  of  poverty  that  has  no  disgrace  belon^nng 
to  it ;  that  degree  of  it,  I  mean,  in  which  a  man  enjoys  clean  linen 
and  good  company ;  and  if  I  never  sink  below  this  degree  of  it,  I 
care  not  if  I  never  rise  above  it.  This  is  a  strange  epistle,  nor  can 
I  ima^ne  how  the  devil  I  came  to  write  it :  but  here  it  is,  such  as 
it  is,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you  with  it. 

I  have  no  estate,  as  it  happens,  so  if  it  should  fall  into  bad 
hands,  I  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  a  commission  of  lunacy.  Adieu  I 
CaiT  is  well,  and  gives  his  love  to  you. 

Yours  ever, 

Wm.  Cowpbb. 
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William,  Cowper  to  Joseph  lliU. 

Julj  8,  1730. 

— K  jou  ever  take  the  tip  of  the  ChanoeUor'B  ear 

I  your   finger  and  thumb,  yon  can  jiardly  improve  the 

y  to  better  purpose,  t)ian  if  you  should  whisper  into  it 

^f  compassion  and  lenity  to  the  liico- makers,     I  am  an 

f  tlieir  poverty,  and  do  know  that  hundreds  ia  this 

D  upon  the  point  of  starving,  and  that  the  most  unre- 

l  induBtry  Im  but  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  it.     I 

■hat  the  Bill  by  which  they  would  have  lieen  so  tatally 

4  thrown  out ;  but  Lord  Stormont  threatens  tliem  with 

;  and  if  another  tike  it  sliould  pasn,  they  are  undone.     We 

mt  a  petition  from  henoe  to  Loi'd  Dartmouth ;  I  e^ned  it, 

re  the  contents  are  true.     The  purport  of  it  waa  to 

1  that  there  are  veij  near  one  thousand  two  hundred 

|kei-B  in  this  beggarly  town,  the  most  of  whom  had  reaeoit 

while  the  Bill  was  in  agitation,  to  look  u|)oa  every  loaf 

ight  aa  the  last  they  should  ever  !«  able  to  earn.     I  can 

link  it  good  policy  to  incur  the  cei-tain  inconvenience  of 

r  thirty  thousand,  in  order  to  prevent  a  remote  and  possili!a 


1 
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In  the  elegant  fluency  of  his  humorons  Terse  Gowper  ap- 
proaches the  golden  style  of  Goldsmith.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  occasional  poetry, 
and  even  thira-rate  hards  like  laoyd  and  Anstey  gave  thor 
•ocial  numheis  a  grace  that  we  must  be  content  to  enyy. 

WiUia/m  Cowper  to  Mrs,  Newton, 

Septemher  10.1781. 
A  Noble  theme  demands  a  noble  verse. 
In  such  I  thank  you  for  your  fine  oysters, 
The  barrel  was  magnificently  large, 
But  being  sent  to  Olney  at  free  charge, 
Was  not  inserted  in  the  driver's  list, 
And  therefore  overlooked,  forgot,  or  miss'd  ; 
For  when  the  messenger  whom  we  dispatch'd 
Enquired  for  oysters,  Hob  his  noddle  scratch'd. 
Denying  that  his  waggon  or  his  wain 
Did  any  such  commodity  contain. 
In  consequence  of  which,  your  welcome  boon 
Did  not  arrive  till  yesterday  at  noon ; 
In  consequence  of  which  some  chanced  to  die, 
And  some,  though  very  sweet,  were  very  dry. 
Now  Madam  says  (and  what  she  says  must  still 
Deserve  attention,  say  she  what  she  will,) 
That  what  we  call  the  Diligence,  be-case 
It  goes  to  London  with  a  swifter  pace. 
Would  better  suit  the  carriage  of  your  gift, 
Eetuming  downward  with  a  pace  as  swift ; 
And  therefore  recommends  it  with  this  aim — 
To  save  at  least  three  days, — the  price  the  same  ;- 
For  though  it  will  not  carry  or  convey 
For  less  than  twelve  pence,  send  whate'er  you  niay. 
For  oysters  bred  upon  the  salt  sea  shore, 
Pack'd  in  a  barrel,  they  will  charge  no  more. 
News  have  I  none  that  I  can  deign  to  write, 
Save  that  it  rain'd  prodi^ouftVy  \fi&\>  ^mi^Xt*) 
And  that  ourselves  were,  %iti  the  «ierv«a^\iQras^ 

V 
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Ciiiigbt  in  the  fiiiit  bei^inning  of  the  shower ; 
But  walking,  niuuing,  aail  with  uuch  ado. 
Got  home— just  time  enough  to  be  wet  through. 
Yet  both  are  weU,  iind  wond'roua  to  be  told. 
Soused  as  vm  were,  we  yet  have  caught  no  cold; 
And  wishing  jiiHt  the  same  good  hap  to  you, 
Wo  say,  good  MajJam,  and  good  Sir,  Adieu  1 


exc. 

Tile  iron  will  of  the  Ii«v.  John  Newtoo  ncled  in  two  direc- 
lidtis  upiiD  the  sensitive  character  of  Cowpet ;  at  oae  moment 
it  puislyfed,  and  at  acothar  exhilarnttid  him.  There  can  be 
httle  doubt,  however,  that  at  length  the  tonic  became  exceaave, 
ond  the  irritant  too  powerful  for  eo  frail  and  aensitive  a  brain. 

William  Cowper  to  the  Ben.  John  Nnolan. 

March  20, 1784. 
My  dear  Friend, — It  bring  his  mnjesty's  pleasure  that  1  shonld 
»et  have  another  opportunity  to  write  before  he  dissolves  the  par- 
□t,  I  iivail   myself  of  it  with  all  ]>0Bsihl6  alacrity.     I  thank 
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would  rather,  I  siippose,  climb  in  at  a  window,  than  be  absolutely 
excluded.  In  a  minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the  pirlour, 
were  filled.  Mr.  Grenville  advancing  toward  me  shook  me  by  the 
hand  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely  seducing.  'As 
soon  as  he  and  as  many  more  as  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he 
began  to  open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I  had  no  vote, 
for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit.  I  assured  him  I  had  no 
influence,  which  he  was  not  equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  the 
lo&s,  no  doubt,  because  Mr.  Ashbumer,  the  draper,  addressing 
himself  to  me  at  this  moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  great 
deal.  Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure 
without  knowing  it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion,  by 
saying,  that  if  I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where 
it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted.  Thus  ended  the  conference. 
Mr.  Grenville  squeezed  me  by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the  ladies, 
and  withdrew.  He  kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and 
seemed  upon  the  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kindhearted  gentle- 
man. He  is  very  young,  genteel,  and  handsome.  He  has  a  pair 
of  very  good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being  sufficient  as  it 
should  seem  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult  purposes  of  a  senator, 
he  has  a  third  also,  which  he  wore  suspended  by  a  ribband  from 
bis  buttonhole.  The  boys  haUoo'd,  the  dogs  barked,  Puss  scam- 
pered ;  the  hero,  with  his  long  train  of  obsequious  followers,  with- 
di-ew.  We  made  ourselves  very  mepry  with  the  adventure,  and  in 
a  short*  time  settled  into  our  former  tranquillity,  never  probably  to 
be  thus  interrupted  more.  I  thought  myself,  however,  happy  in 
being  able  to  affirm  truly  that  I  had  not  that  influence  for  which 
ho  sued ;  and  which,  had  I  been  possessed  of  it,  with  my  present 
views  of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  I  must 
have  refused  him,  for  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  It  is  com- 
fortable to  be  of  no  consequence  in  a  world  where  one  cannot  exer- 
cise any  without  disobliging  somebody.  The  town  however  seems 
to  be  much  at  his  service,  and  if  he  be  equally  successful  throughout 
the  country,  he  will  undoubtedly  gain  his  election.  Mr.  Ashbumer 
perhaps  was  a  little  mortified  because  it  was  evident  that  I  owed 
the  honour  of  this  visit  to  his  misrepresentation  of  my  importance. 
But  had  he  thought  proper  to  assure  Mr.  Grenville  that  IbA^^^^e^K^ 
heads,  I  should  not  I  suppose  have  beeuWoxA  \o  y^<A\«»  ^^^k**^ 
Many  ih&nka  for  the  worsted,  irUcYi  \&  exc/^«iiV 

T  2 
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1  OS  -nell  a.1  a  spring  Iiardly  less  severe  than  the  severest 
1  give  TIB  Iea%*e  to  be.  With  our  united  love,  we  coii- 
ilvea  yours  and  Mi-s.  Newton's  Hffectiouate  and  fititliful. 


CKCl. 

ThenBw  volume  here  epoken  of -was  the  CPlpTimted  poem, 
of  'The  Tivtk,'  the  result  of  the  beneficent  eompanioDalup  of 
Lftdy  Austen.  By  its  publication  in  1785,  Oowper,  who  Uftd 
reeached  his  firt\-tburth  yenr  in  comparative  obecurity,  suddenly 
found  himself  fiiiitouE^.  The  public  was  delighted  to  be  led  once 
more  into  tlie  woods  and  fields  by  a  poet  of  such  pure  and 
eimple  dilution. 

WUlirnn  Goiopfr  to  the  Rev.  John  fTewton. 

December  10,  17S5. 

My  Dear  Friend, — What  yon  say  of  roy  last  volume  gives  me 

o  Bincereat  pleasure.     I  have  heard  a  lite  favourable  report  of  it 

jm  several  different  (juarteni,  but  never  any  {for  obvious  reasons) 

at  has  gratitied  ine  more  than  youra.     I  have  a  relish  for  mo.!e- 
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remarkable.  All  his  persons,  and  equally  npon  all  occaaionsy 
speak  in  an  inflated  and  strutting  phraseology,  as  Pope  has 
managed  them;  although  in  the  original,  the  dignity  of  their 
utterance,  even  when  they  are  most  majestic,  consists  principally 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  sentiments  and  of  their  language. 
Another  censure  I  must  needs  pass  upon  our  Anglo-Grecian,  out 
of  many  that  obtrude  themselves  upon  me,  but  for  which  I  have 
neither  time  to  spare,  nor  room ;  which  is,  that  with  all  his  great 
abilities  he  was  defective  in  his  feelings  to  a  degree  that  some 
passaged  in  his  own  poems  make  it  difficult  to  account  for.  No 
writer  more  pathetic  than  Homer,  because  none  more  natural ;  and 
because  none  less  natural  than  Pope  in  his  version  of  Homer, 
therefore  than  he  none  less  pathetic  But  I  shall  tire  you  with  a 
theme  with  which  I  would  not  wish  to  cloy  you  beforehand. 

If  the  great  change  in  my  experience,  of  which  you  express  so 
lively  an  expectation,  should  take  place,  and  whenever  it  shall  take 
place,  you  may  securely  depend  upon  receiving  the  first  notice  of 
it.  But  whether  you  come  with  congratulations,  or  whether 
without  them,  I  need  not  say  that  you  and  yours  will  always  be 
most  welcome  here.  Mrs.  Unwinds  love  both  to  yourself  and  to 
!Mrs.  Newton  joins  itself  as  usual,  and  as  warmly  as  usual,  to 
that  of  Yours,  my  dear  Mend, 

atTectionately  and  faithfully, 
__  Wm.  Gowpeb. 

OXCII. 

Cowpei^s  letters  are  habitually  charming,  bat  the  most  deli- 
cate and  characteristic  of  all  are  those  written  to  his  cousin, 
tliat  bright  and  loveable  woman  whose  sympathy  became  neces- 
sary to  his  peace  of  mind,  and  who,  having  discovered  that  fact, 
for  the  future  never  withheld  it. 

William  Cawper  to  Lady  Hesketh. 

May  20,  1786. 
Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters,  among  all  that  I 
receive,  have  this  property  peculiarly  their  own,  that  I  expect 
them  without  trembling,  and  never  find  any  thing  in  them  that 
does  not  give  me  pleasure;  for  which  therefore  I  would  take 
notliing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could  give  mA^^K<9^  v[A^ss5:eS^^ 
that  for  which  I  must  exchange  \iki«ai  aoou,  ^^^  \as^Y3  ^x^s^  ^>a^ 
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lo  BO,)  your  own  com]>any.     That,  indeed,  is  delayed  b  little  too 

5 ;  to  my  impatience  itt  least  it  seems  so,  who  find  the  spring, 

kward  as   it  is,  too  forward,  because  miuiy  of  its  beauties  will 

e  faded  before  you  will  fiave  an  oppoHuoity  to  see  them.     We 

t  our  customary  walk  yestei-divy  in  the  wilderness  at  Weston, 

saw,  with   regret,  the  laburnums,  ayringas,  and  guehler- rosea, 

le  of  tboBi  blown,  and  othera  just  upon  the  point  of  blowing, 

could  not  help  observing — all  these  will  be  gone  before  Lady 

■esketh  corner  I     Still  however  thci-e  will  be  roses,  and  jasmine, 

111  honey-snckle,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool  alcoves,  and  you  will 

Irtake  them  with  iis.      Eat  I  want  yon  to  have  a  share  of  every 

ling  thut  is  delightful  here,  and  cannot  bear  that  the  advance  oT 

n  should  steal  away  a  single  plettsm-e  before  you  can  come 

I  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  T  think  of  you,  almost  all  the  day  long ;   I  will  ven- 

o  say,  that  even  you  woie  never  so  expected  in  your  life.      I 

Klled  last  week  at  the  Quaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  youi-  bed, 

e  fame  of  wliich  had  i-eached  me.     It  is,  I  assure  you,  superb,  of 

ited  cotton,  and  the  subject  claasica!.     Every  morning  you  will 

a  your  eyes  on  Phtietou  kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  imploring  his 

im  the  conduct  of  bis   chariot  for  : 
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more  sparingly.  Do  not  suppose,  or  suspect  that  I  treat  you  with 
reserve ;  there  is  nothing  in  which  I  am  concerned  that  you  shall 
not  he  made  acquainted  with.  But  the  tale  is  too  long  for  a  letter. 
I  will  only  add,  for  your  present  satisfaction,  that  the  cause  is  not 
exterior,  that  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  aid,  and  that  yet 
I  have  a  hope  myself,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  a  strong  persuasion  of  its 
removal.  I  am  indeed  even  now,  and  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able time,  sensible  of  a  change  for  the  better,  and  expect,  with 
good  reason,  a  comfortable  lift  from  you.  Guess,  then,  my  beloved 
cousin,  with  what  wishes  I  look  forward  to  the  time  of  your 
jurival,  from  whose  coming  I  promise  myself  not  only  pleasure,  but 
peace  of  mind, — at  least  an  additional  share  of  it.  At  present  it 
is  an  uncertain  and  transient  guest  with  me  ;  but  the  joy  with 
which  I  shall  see  and  converse  with  you  at  Olney,  may  perhaps 
niake  it  an  abiding  one.  W.  C. 


CXCIIL 

After  the  publication  of  hia  Homer  ia  1791,  the  health 
and  spirits  of  Oowper  succumbed  to  an  irremediable  decay. 
For  a  while  the  necessity  of  attending  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  who 
was  become  a  helpless  invaUd,  excited  and  seemed  to  sustain 
him,  but  in  really  it  destroyed  him.  We  get  a  vivid  picture  of 
his  strange  timidity  in  this  account  of  his  visit  to  Laay  Bagot. 

WtUicim  Cowper  to  the  Rev.  WcUter  Bagot, 

August  2, 1791. 
My  Dear  Friend, — I  was  much  obliged,  and  still  feel  myself 

much  obliged  to  Lady  Bagot,  for  the  visit  with  which  she  favoured 
me.  Had  it  been  possible  that  I  could  have  seen  Lord  Bagot  too, 
I  should  have  been  completely  happy.  For,  as  it  happened,  I  was 
that  morning  in  better  spirits  than  usual ;  and  though  I  arrived 
late,  and  after  a  long  walk,  and  extremely  hot,  which  is  a  circum- 
btiiuce  very  apt  to  disconcert  me,  yet  I  was  not  disconcerted  half 
8o  much  as  I  generally  am  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  especially  of 
a  stranger  lady,  and  more  espedally  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  lady 
of  qii.-ility.  When  the  servant  told  me  that  Lady  Bagot  was  in 
the  parlour,  I  felt  my  spirits  sink  ten  degrees ;  but  the  uiorcs^^sc^^ 
saw  her,  at  least  when  I  had  been  a  in\xiu\A  Vxi^issc  «yas^«»:?  '*^^^** 
them  rise  again,  and  they  soon  rose  even  eXwve  ^«vx  loTtassc  \»\n*3kw. 
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I  know  two  ladiea  of  fashion  now,  whose  manners  have  this  effect 
The  Lady  in  question,  nnd  the  Lady  Spencer,  I  am  a 
Iliy  animal,  and  want  much  kindness  to  make  me  easy.  Such  I 
pLdll  be  to  my  dying  day.  Here  sit  I,  calling  myself  ahy,  yet  have 
ist  publiahed  by  the  by,  two  great  volumes  of  poetry. 

1  rominda  mo  of  Kangor's  observation  in  the  '  Sospicioua 

puahaud,'  who  eays  to  Homebody,  I  forget  whom — '  There  is  a 

u  you  modeft  men,  that  the  impudent  fellovvs 

I '     Assurance  indeed  !     Have  you  seen  'em  1 

R^hat  do  you  think  they  are  1     Nothing  less  I  can  tell  you  than  a 

luslation  of  Homer.     Of  the  suhlimest  poet  in  the  world. 

That's  all.     Can  1  evei'  have  the  impudence  to  call  myself  shy 

ni 

You   live,  1   think,  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  ? 
t  must  you  not  have  felt  on  the  late  alarming  occasion  I 
'ou  I  suppose  could  see  the  tires  from  your  windows.     We, 
only  heard  the  news  of  them,  have  trembled.     Never  sure 
IS  religious  zeal  more  terribly  manifeated,  or  more  to  the  pi-eju- 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.      I  am,  with   Mrs.  Unwin'a  best  com- 
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I  would  give  yon,  Madam,  not  my  coansel  only,  but  consolation 
also,  were  I  not  disqualified  for  that  delightful  service  by  a  great 
dearth  of  it  in  my  own  experience.  I,  too,  often  seek  but  cannot 
find  it.  Of  this  however  I  can  assure  you,  if  that  may  at  all  com- 
fort you,  that  both  my  friend  Hayley  and  myself  most  truly  sym- 
pathize with  you  under  all  your  sufferings ;  neither  have  yon,  I  am 
persuaded,  in  any  degree  lost  the  interest  you  always  had  in  him, 
or  your  claim  to  any  service  of  whatever  kind  that  it  may  be  in 
his  power  to  render  you.  H!ad  you  no  other  title  to  his  esteem, 
his  respect  for  your  talents  and  his  feelings  for  your  misfortunes 
must  insure  to  you  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  for  ever.  I  know, 
however,  that  there  are  seasons  when,  look  which  way  we  will,  we 
see  the  same  dismal  gloom  enveloping  all  objects.  This  is  itself  an 
affliction,  and  the  worse  because  it  makes  us  think  ourselves  more 
unhappy  than  we  are ;  and  at  such  a  season  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  that 
you  suspect  a  diminution  of  our  friend's  zeal  to  serve  you. 

I  was  much  struck  by  an  expression  in  your  letter  to  EEayley 
where  you  say  that  'you  will  endeavour  to  take  an  interest  in 
green  leaves  again.'  This  seems  the  sound  of  my  own  voice 
reflected  to  me  frt)m  a  distance ;  I  have  so  often  had  the  same 
thought  and  desire. 

A  day  scarcely  passes  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  I  do  not 
contemplate  the  trees  so  soon  to  be  stript,  and,  say,  perhaps  I  shall 
never  see  you  clothed  again ;  every  year  as  it  passes  makes  this 
expectation  more  reasonable,  and  the  year,  with  me,  cannot  be 
very  distant  when  the  event  will  verify  it.  Well — may  Gk)d  grant 
us  a  good  hope  of  arriving  in  due  time  where  the  leaves  never  fall, 
and  all  will  be  right. 

Mrs.  TJnwin  I  think  is  a  little  better  than  when  you  saw  her, 
but  still  feeble ;  so  feeble  as  to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  continual 
ai>prehen8ion.  I  live  under  the  point  of  a  sword  suspended  by  a 
hair.     She  begs  you  to  accept  her  compliments. 

Adieu,  my  dear  madam,  believe  me 

y  m*  sincere  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Cowpeb 
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The  moat  appropiisti'  iDtroduclion  to  this  latter  ivill  bo 
torn  QibboD's  '  MeDii>irH  of  my  life  and  Writings.'  Referring 
to  tbu  opponents  wIjo  had  been  prornked  b;  bia  meatamble 
attack  an  Obriatifinity  iu  the  fi/teentband  f^ixteeutb  chapters  of 
his  History,  be  says : — '  In  his  "  History  or  tbe  Corruptions  of 
IJhristiflnity,"  Dr.  Priestley  threw  down  his  two  pauntleta  to 
Biabop  Hurd  i-nd  Mr.  Gibbon.  I  declined  Ibe  challenge  in  a 
letter  e.^Iiorting-  mj  opponent  to  enlighten  the  world  Dy  bis 
pliiloaopbical  diacoreriea,  itc  Priestlny's  objoct  evidently  was 
to  induce  Oibbon  to  avow  plainly  bis  opposition  to  Ohristw'iitf. 

Eilvard  Oibhon  to  Dr.  Prieslley. 

January  23,  178S. 
.Sir, — Aa  a  mark  of  your  esteem,  I  ahould  Lave  accepted  vritb 
pleasure  your  '  History  of  the  Corruptioiia  of  Chriatianity.'  Yon 
have  been  careful  to  inform  me,  tb.it  it  is  intended,  not  as  a  gift, 
but  fis  a  cliallenge,  and  sncb  a  challenge  you  must  permit  me  to 
decline.  At  the  same  time  you  glory  in  oulatripping  the  zeal  of 
the  Mufti  and  tbe  Lama,  it  m;iy  be  propi-r  to  declare,  tb.^t  I  ahould 
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And  now.  Sir,  since  yon  assome  a  right  to  determine  the  objects 
of  my  past  and  future  studies,  give  me  leave  to  convey  to  your  ear 
the  almost  unanimous,  and  not  offensive  wish,  of  the  philosophic 
world  : — that  you  would  confine  your  talents  and  industry  to  those 
sciences  in  which  real  and  useful  improvements  can  be  made. 
Kemember  the  end  of  your  predecessor  Servetus,  not  of  his  life, 
(the  Calvins  of  our  days  are  restrained  from  the  use  of  the  same 
tieiy  arguments,)  but,  I  mean,  the  end  of  his  reputation.  His 
theological  writings  are  lost  in  oblivion ;  and  if  his  book  on  the 
Trinity  be  still  preserved,  it  is  only  because  it  contains  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant. 


CXOVL 

In  tbe  letter  to  which  the  following  is  the  reply,  Dr  Priestr 
ley,  after  some  sneering  remarks  touching  Qibbon's  covert  and 
insidious  method  of  attacking  Christianity,  had  observed  that 
be  admired  Servetus  moYe  for  his  courage  as  a  martyr  than  for 
lus  services  as  a  scientific  discoverer. 

Edward  Gibbon  to  Dr.  Priestley, 

February  6, 1783. 
Sir, — As  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the  sentiments  or  inten- 
tions of  another,  I  shall  not  enquire  how  far  you  are  inclined  to 
suffer,  or  infiict,  martyrdom.  It  only  becomes  me  to  say,  that  the 
style  and  temper  of  your  last  letter  have  satisfied  me  of  the  pi*o- 
piiety  of  declining  all  fiEurther  correspondence,  whether  public  or 
private,  with  such  an  adversary. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 


CX(;V1I. 

It  is  difficult  to  associate  with  the  cold  and  cynical  bistorian 
of  tbe  Roman  Empire  so  much  tenderness  and  genuine  depth  of 
feeling  as  this  letter  displays.  But  GKbbon*s  attachment  to  Lord 
Sbeflield  and  Mr.  Deyverdun  was  singularly  unselfish,  almost 
romantic.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  he 
undertook  this  visit  to  England  he  was  suffering  from  a  dreadful 
disease  which  must  have  made  travelling  not  o&kj  Ss^fi»i£*««iAKicfiw 
but  paiufuL 
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Edward  Gibbon  to  Lord  Shejietd. 

Uusanne:  April  27,  1793. 

Jfy  dearest  Fiiend, — for  such  you  most  truly  aie,  nor  does  there 

LsC  a  person  who  obtains,  or  shall  ever  obtain,  a  superior  place  in 

I  my  esteem  and  alfection.     After  too  long  a  silence  I  was  sitting' 

I  doM-n   to  write,  when,  only  yesterday  morning   (aucb  is  now    the 

regular  slowness  of  the  English  post),  I  Wiia  suddenly  stmcfe,  in- 

I  deed  struck  to  the  heart,  by  the  fatal  intelligence  from  Sir  Heuiy 

I  Clinton  anil  M.  de  Lali}'.      Alas  !   what  is  life,  and  what  nre   our 

I  hopes  ami  projects !     When  I  embraced  her  at  yoitf  departure 

I  from  Lausanne,  could  I  imagine  that  it  was  for  tbe  last  time) 

When  I  i>ostponoJ  to  another  summer  my  joumey  to    England, 

xiiiUl  I  iipprobend  that  I  never,  never  should  see  her  again  ?     I 

I  al^^'ay^(  hoped  that  fiha  would  spin  her  feeble  thread  to  a  long 

I  duration,  and  tbat  her  delii^te  frame  would  survive  (as  ia  often 

38)  many  constitutions   of  a  stouter  appcaraoce.      In   four 

I  days !  in  your  abstiiic'e,  ia  that  of  her  children  !    But  she  is  now  at 

I  rest;  and  if  there  be  a  future  life,  her  mild  virtues  have  surely 

titled  her  t<3  the  reward  of  pure  and  perfect  felicity.     It  ia  for 
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reaches  you,  I  shall  be  considerably  advanced  on  my  way.  As  it 
is  yet  prudent  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  banks  of 
the  French  Khine,  I  shall  incline  a  little  to  the  right,  and  proceed  by 
Schaffousen  and  Stutgard  to  Frankfort  and  Cologne :  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  are  now  open  and  safe,  and  I  am  sure  of  being  able  at 
least  to  pass  from  Ostend  to  Dover;  whence,  without  passing 
through  London,  I  shall  pursue  the  direct  road  to  Sheffield  Place. 

Unless  I  should  meet  with  some  unforeseen  accidents  and 
delays,  I  hope,  before  the  end  of  the  month  to  share  your  solitude, 
and  sympathize  with  your  grief.  All  the  difficulties  of  the  journey, 
which  my  indolence  had  probably  magnified,  have  now  disappeared 
before  a  stronger  passion ;  and  you  will  not  be  sony  to  hear,  that, 
as  far  as  Frankfort  to  Cologne,  I  shall  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the 
society,  the  conversation,  the  German  language,  and  the  active 
assistance  of  Severy.  His  attachment  to  me  is  the  sole  motive 
which  prompts  him  to  undertake  this  troublesome  journey ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  has  seen  me  over  the  roughest  ground  he  will  immedi- 
ately return  to  Lausanne.  The  poor  young  man  loved  Lady  S.  as 
a  mother,  and  the  whole  family  is  deeply  affected  by  an  event 
which  reminds  them  too  painfully  of  their  own  misfortune.  Adieu. 
I  could  write  volumes,  and  shall  therefore  break  off  abruptly.  I 
shall  write  on  the  road,  and  hope  to  find  a  few  lines  d  posU 
restante  at  Frankfort  and  BrusselR.     Adieu ;  ever  yours. 


oxcvm. 

During  the  tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Boswell 
wrote  the  following  interesting  letter  to  David  Garrick,  which, 
U/  use  the  great  actoi^s  own  words, '  made  me  half  mnd.' 

James  Bostoell  to  David  Garrick, 

Inverness:  August  29, 1773. 
My  deal  Sir, — Here  I  am,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  actually 
with  me.  We  were  a  night  at  Fores,  in  coming  to  which,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  we  passed  over  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath 
where  Macbeth  met  the  witches.  Your  old  preceptor  repeated, 
with  much  solemnity,  the  speech, '  How  far  is't  called  to  Fores  % 
What  are  these,  so  withered  and  so  wUd  in  Xkc&x  %.V^ff^^ 

This  day  we  visited  the  ruins  o£  "NUcb^^ilki'i^  cwdi^ft  ^\»A.v:^^5cas5»- 
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I  I  have  had  great  romnntie  satisfaction  in  Beeing  Johnson  upon  tba 
I  classical  hcenas  of  Shakspeare  in  Scotland ;  which  I  really  looked 
upoii  as  almost  a."  improlwljle  as  that  '  Bimam  Wood  should  come  to 
Jmleed,  as.  I  have  always  been  ttccustomed  to  -^-iew 
Ls  a  permanent  London  object,  it  would  not  be  much  more 
b-rfiil  to  me  to  eee  St.  Paul's  church  moving  along  where  we 
ii'e.  As  yet  we  have  travelled  in  jMwt-chaJBes ;  but  to-morrow 
0  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  OEcend  into  (he  mountains  by 
Fort  Augustus,  and  so  on  to  the  ferry,  whsre  wc  are  to  cross  to 
Skje,  We  shall  see  that  island  fully,  aud  then  viait  some  more  of 
the  Hebrides  ;  after  which  we  are  to  land  in  Argyleahire,  proceed 
by  Glasgow  to  Auchinleck,  repose  there  a  competent  time,  and 
then  return  to  Edinburgh,  from  whence  the  Eambler  will  depart 
for  old  England  again,  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  convenient.  Hitherto 
1  have  had  a  very  prosperous  expedition,  I  flatter  myself, 
I  se-Tvetur  wJ  imum,  qualU  ah  incepto  procesaerit.  He  ia  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  I  have  a  rich  journal  of  his  conversation.  Look 
back,  Lliivij,  to  Lichfield  ;  run  up  through  the  time  that  bas 
ou  firet  knew  Mr.  Johnson,  and  enjoy  with  me  his 
I   present   extraordinary   tour.      I   could   not    resist   the  impulse   of 
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Boswell's  passion  for  notoriety,  even  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
li.ohinff  ridicule  of  himself,  pursued  him  from  youth  to  old  age. 
This  IS  a  specimen'  of  the  Bippant  banter  he  thought  fit  to 
chronicle.     (See  '  Boswell's  Letters/  p.  866.'^ 

He  had  not  yet  made  the  acquaintance  or  his  future  idol,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Andrew  Ershine  to  James  Bostoell. 

New  Tarbat :  November  23, 1761. 
Dear  Bofiwell, — As  we  sever  hear  that  DemoBthenes  could  broil 
beefsteaks,  or  Gioero  poach  eggs,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  these 
gentlemen  understood  nothing  of  cookery.  In  like  manner,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  you,  James  Boswell,  and  I,  Andrew 
Erskine,  cannot  write  serious  epistles.  This,  as  Mr.  Tristram 
says,  I  deny  ;  for  this  letter  of  mine  shall  contain  the  quintessence 
of  solidity ;  it  shall  be  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  cabbage,  a  roasted 
goose,  and  a  boiled  leg  of  pork  and  greens  :  in  one  word,  it  shall 
contain  advice,  sage  and  mature  advice.  Oh,  James  Boswell ! 
take  care  and  don't  break  your  neck,  pray  don't  fracture  your 
skull,  and  be  very  cautious  in  your  manner  of  tumbling  down  pre- 
cipices ;  beware  of  falling  into  coalpits,  and  don't  drown  yourself 
in  every  pool  you  meet  with.  Having  thus  warned  you  of  the 
most  material  dangers  which  your  youth  and  inexperience  will  be 
ready  to  lead  you  into,  I  now  proceed  to  others  less  momentary 
indeed,  but  very  necessary  to  be  strictly  observed.  Qo  not  near 
the  soaping  Club;  never  mention  Drury  Lane  playhouse;  be 
attentive  to  those  pinchbeck  buckles  which  fortune  has  so  gra- 
ciously given  you,  of  which  I  am  afiraid  you'r  hardly  fond 
enough ;  ^  never  wash  your  fisux,  but  above  all  forswear  poetry ; 
from  experience  I  can  assure  you,  and  this  letter  may  serve  as  a 
proof,  that  a  man  may  be  as  dull  in  prose  as  in  verse ;  and  as  dull- 
ness is  what  we  aim  at,  prose  is  the  easiest  of  the  two.  Oh,  my 
friend,  profit  by  these  my  instructions,  think  that  you  see  me 
studying  for  your  advantage,  my  reverend  locks  overshadowing  my 
paper,  my  hands  trembling,  and  my  tongue  hanging  out,  a  figure 
of  ebteem,  afiection,  and  veneration.     By  heavens,  BoawelLl  "LV^n^ 

>  Boswell  was  a  great  dandy  In  Y)\AYO^QiE2Bu 
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Mnro  than  a  herd  of  swioe  a  kennel  mudd;, 
More  than  a  luillinnt  belle  polemic  study, 
More  tbnii  fiLt  FalatAfT  loved  a  cup  of  sack, 
More  than  a  guilty  criminal  the  rack, 
More  than  ntlorneys  love  by  cheats  to  thrive, 
And  more  than  witchea  to  be  bnrct  alive, 

I  I  begin  to  be  ai'iaid  that  we  shall  not  see  you  here  this  winter, 
I  wliicb  will  be  a  great  loss  to  you.  If  ever  you  travel  into 
I  foreign  paoi^s,  na  Macliiavel  used  to  Bay,  everybody  abroad  will 
I  require  a  deBcriptton  of  New  Tarbat  from  you.  That  you  may 
I  not  appear  totully  ridiculous  and  absurd,  I  nhall  send  }'ou  some 
I  little  account  of  it.  Imagine  then  to  youi'self  what  Thomson 
would  call  an  interminable  plain,  interspersed  in  a  lovely  manner 
I  with  ifeantifui  green  hills.     The  seasons  here  are  only  shifted  by 

imer  imd  spring.  Winter  with  his  fur  cap  and  his  cat-akin 
I  gloves,  was  never  seen  in  this  charming  retreat.  The  castle  is  of 
I  Gothic  stnicture,  awful  and  lofty ;  tboro  are  fifty  bedchambere  in 

vitb  iialls,  Siiloons,  and  ;:allories  without  numlxr.    I\tr.  M *s 
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rude,  wild  couotry  covered  with  the  most  astonishing  high  black 
mountains ;  the  inhabitants,  the  most  amiable  race  under  the  sun, 
appear  now  to  be  the  ugliest,  and  look  as  if.  they  were  oyemin 
with  the  itch :  their  delicate  limbs,  adorned  with  finest  silk  stock- 
ings, are  now  bare  and  very  dirty ;  but  to  describe  all  the  trans- 
formations would  take  up  more  paper  than  Lady  B ,  from 

whom  I  had  this,  would  choose  to  give  me.  My  own  metamor- 
phosis is  indeed  so  extraordinary  that  I  must  make  you  acquainted 
with  it.  You  know  I  am  really  very  thick  and  short,  prodigiously 
talkative,  and  wonderfully  impudent :  now  I  am  thin  and  tall, 
strangely  silent,  and  very  bashful.  If  these  things  continue,  who 
is  safe?  Even  you,  Boswell,  may  feel  a  change.  Your  fair  and 
transparent  complexion  may  turn  black  and  oily,  your  person 
little  and  squat,  and  who  knows  but  you  may  eternally  rave 
about  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  Guards,' a  species  of  mad- 
ness from  which  good  Lord  deliver  us  !  I  have  often  wondered, 
Boswell,  that  a  man  of  your  taste  in  music  cannot  play  upon  the 
Jew's-harp;  there  are  some  of  us  here  that  touch  it  very  melo- 
diously, I  can  tell  you.  Corelli's  solo  of  '  Maggie  Lauder,'  and 
Pergolesi's  sonata  of '  The  Carle  he  came  o'er  the  Craft,'  are  excel- 
lently adapted  to  that  instrument.  Let  me  advise  you  to  learn  it. 
The  first  cost  is  but  three  halfpence,  and  they  last  a  long  time. 
Having  thus,  Boswell,  written  you  a  most  entertaining  letter,  with 
which  you  are  highly  pleased,  to  your  great  grief  I  give  over,  in 
these  or  the  like  words, 

Your  affectionate  friend 

Andrew  Erskine. 

CO. 

The  ori^nal  body  of  the  Roval  Academy  contained  two 
women,  the  famous  Angelica  I^aufmann,  and  Mary  Moser, 
whose  flower _piece8  were  as  much  admired  in  her  own  day  as 
those  of  Van  Huysum.  The  latter  of  these  ladies  fancied  herself 
in  love  with  Faseli,  the  painter ;  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Italy  that  she  sent  him  this  lively  and  coquettish  epistle 
interesting  from  its  casual  notice  of  many  eminent  persons,  and 
from  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  a  Royal  Academy  Exhioition  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

•  Boswell  relinquished  the  idea  of  'going  into  the  Goaida*  ^\Kt  SSask 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  expressed  the  opinion  tVoit  ^iJhft  -joxiSsi  ot^^X.  -as*.  ^«*  '^«»^ 
shot  At  for  three  and  sixpence  a  day. 

% 
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Mary  Sfoeer  to  Henry  Fu^ell. 

Autumn  of  1770. 

If  you  Lave  not  forgotten  at  Rome  tLoae  frienJa  whom  you 

imemboretl  at  Florence,  write  to  me  from  that  nuraery  of  aj-ts 

id  mi-ee-show  of  the  world  which  floui'ishea  in  ruina ;  tcl]  me  of 

Brtcturea,  palaces,  people,  lakes,  woods,  and  rivers;  say  if  Old  Tiber 

|lroopa  with  age,  or  whether  his  waters  flow  aa  clear,  bia  rushes 

i  green,  nnd  liis  swans  look  as  white,  as  those  of  Father 

:  or  write  me  your  own  thoughts  and  reflections  which 

frill  be  more  nccephiblo  than  any  description  of  any  thing  Greece 

ind  Home  have  done  those  two  thousaod  j-ears. 

1  suppose  there  has  been  a  million  of  letters  sent  to  Italy  with 

Q  account  of  our  Exhibition,  so  it  will  l>e  only  telling  you  what 

ou   know   already,  to  say   that  Reynolds   was  like  himself  in 

fcicturea  which  you  have  seen  ;  Gainsborough  beyond  himself  in  a 

Bwrtrait  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of  Abel  Dnigger,  with  two 

fcther   figures,  Subtle  and   Face.      Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  give    a 

mdvod  guineas  For  tlie  picture ;  Lord  Carlisle  half  an  hour  after 
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and  calipee,  except  poor  Coates,  who  last  week  fell  a  victim  to  the 
corroding  power  of  soap-lees,  which  he  hoped  woold  have  cured 
him  of  the  stone ;  many  a  tear  will  drop  on  his  grave,  as  he  is  not 
more  lamented  as  an  artist  than  a  friend  to  the  distressed.  {Ma 
poca  polvere  sono  che  wuUa  serUe  I)  My  mamma  declares  that  you 
are  an  insufferable  creature,  and  that  she  speaks  as  good  English 
as  your  mother  did  High-German.  Mr.  Meyer  laughed  aloud  at 
your  letter,  and  desired  to  be  remembered.  My  &ther  and  his 
daughter  long  to  know  the  progress  you  will  make,  particularly 

Mabt  Moseb, 
Who  remains  sincerely  your  friend  and  believes  you  will  exclaim 

or  mutter  to  yourself,  *  Why  did  she  send  this  d d  ncmsense  to 

meV 

Henry  Fuseli  Esq.  k  Boma. 


CCL 

Mrs.  Hannah  More's  long  and  useful  life  may  be  divided 
into  two  epochs — her  town  and  her  country  life,  "fhe  first  period 
extended  to  her  fortieth  year,  during  which  she  wrote  dramas 
and  associated  with  the  chief  male  and  female  wits  in  London. 
The  second  is  that  through  which  she  is  best  known.  Resign- 
ing^ all  ambition  to  be  celeorafced  as  a  playwright,  and  impressed 
with  the  seriousness  of  religion  and  the  need  of  reform  in  female 
education,  she  retired  to  Gloucestershire^  and  there  worked  and 
wrote  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  gay  side  of  her  nature  shows 
itself  very  generally  in  her  correspondence. 

Mrs,  Hfvanah  More  to  Mrs.  Gtoaikin. 

Hampton :  August  0, 1778. 
My  dear  Madam, — I  wrote  to  you  last  Friday,  not  knowing  of 
your  migration.     I  hope  they  will  not  send  you  up  the  letter,  as  it 
is  of  no  consequence  now ;  containing  only  the  particulars  relative 
to  my  dear  little  friend,  of  which  you  have  now  so  much  better 
information.     When  your  letter  was  brought,  I  was  upon  a  visit 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  it  was  sent  me.     There  were  ten 
ladies  and  a  clergyman.     I  was  pleased   with   the  assemblage, 
thinking  the  vanity  of  the  sex  would  meet  with  its  equilibrium 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  profession; — ^that  the  brilliant  sallies  of 
female  wit  and  sprightliness  would  be  corrected  and  modfix^^^^Vs^ 
the  learned  gravity  and  judidouB  coiiv«t«fti\aoTL  ^i  ^^  ^^^«^  ,^^>Qs«n 
lo^a    Hooked  upon  the  latter  as  tikiB  cwi\A^\fi^%^>«J^^^ 

Z  2 
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?  centrifugal  force   of  tJie  former,  wUo  would  be  kept  within 

]■  orbit  of  decorum  by  his  meana.     For  about  an  hour  noLliing 

&  uttered  but  words,  which  are  almost  an  equivalent  to  nothing. 

.6  gentleman  had  not  yet  spoken.     The  ladieg,  with  loud  vodfe- 

ns,  seemed  to  tcdk  much  ttdtbout  thinking  at  all.    The  gentle- 

,  with  all  the  male  stupidity  of  silent  recollection,  without 

ig  a  single  syllable,  seemed  \a  be  acting  over  the  pantomime 

J  tliought.     I  cannot  say,  indeed,  tLat  his  countenance  so  much 

Blied  Im;  understanding,  as  to  express  any  thing :  uo,  let  me  not 

a  that  injustice ;  he  might  have  sat  for  the  picture  of  insen- 

lility.     I  endui-ed  his  taciturnity  thinking  that  the  longer  he 

n   collecting,   adjusting,  and   ajTanging  his  ideas,   the  more 

I  he  charm  me  with  the  tide  of  oratorical  eloquence,  when 

6  materials  of  his  convei-sation  were  ready  for  display  :  but,  alas  t 

aever  occurred  that  I  have  seen  au  empty  bottle  corked  as  well 

a  full  one.     After  aifting  another  hour,  I  thought  I  perceived 

I  him  signs  of  pregnant  sentiment,  whidi  was  just  on  the  point  of 

fting  dtUverod  in  speeeh.     I  was  extremely  exhilarated  at  this, 

^t  it  was  a  false  alarm ;    he   essayed  it  not     At   length  the 

leii   powers  of  i-lietoric  bui-st  thi-ough  the  shallow  mounds 
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con. 

Mr8,  Ha/nnah  More  to  Mrs,  Boscawen. 

Bath:  1797. 

11  1  do  write,  quoth  I  to  myself,  in  the  humour  I  am  in,  I 
shall  oonvinoe  my  most  honoured  friend  that  I  have  no  wit ;  and 
if  I  do  not  write  I  shall  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  I  have  no 
gratitude.  Thus  the  matter  stood  for  a  long  time  in  exact  equi- 
poise; but  at  last  recollecting  that  wit  was  only  a  talent,  and 
gratitude  a  virtue,  I  was  resolved  to  secure  to  myself  the  reputa- 
tion and  comfort  of  the  one,  though  at  the  risk,  nay  the  certainty, 
of  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  the  other.  Now,  Madam,  I  appeal 
to  your  discernment,  if  I  have  not  made  the  better  choice  ?  Of 
attaining  to  the  one  I  despair ;  it  is  a  rare  but  dangerous  present — 
but  come.  Gratitude !  thou  peaceful,  amiable  virtue,  and  confess 
(though  thou  art  less  addicted  to  confession  than  to  feeling)  if  I 
did  not  cherish  thee  in  my  heart,  this  morning,  when  I  received  so 
delightful  a  letter  from  Audley  Street.  Nothing  could  have 
diminished  the  entire  pleasure  that  letter  gave  me,  but  the  un- 
pleasant intelligence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  writer. 

I  did  not  get  hither  to  my  winter  quarters  till  Christmas.  I 
was  so  earnestly  pressed  to  halt  at  Stoke,  with  the  Duchess,  in  my 
way,  that  I  complied  for  three  or  four  days.  Very  strong  indeed 
were  the  intreaties  of  my  noble  hostess  that  I  should  remain 
during  the  visit  of  the  whole  house  of  Manners,  but  I  was  con- 
strained to  be  equally  firm  in  my  refusal. 

Since  I  ha^e  been  here  I  have  so  entirely  lost  my  cough  as  to 
be  able  to  drink  the  waters,  which  do  me  much  good.  Now,  my 
dear  Madam,  if  you  do  not  think  here  is  already  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  egotism,  I  will  go  on  to  tell  you,  that  though  I  go  to  the 
pump,  I  do  not  make  any  visits,  not  having  set  my  foot  to  the 
groimd  these  two  months.  I  shall,  however,  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  your  neighbours.  Lord  and  Lady  Kenyon,  who  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  me.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  plain  unadorned  integrity,  the  simplicity  of 
manners,  the  respect  for  piety,  of  this  great  Lord  Chief  Justice  :  I 
think  he  discovers  more  reverence  for  virtue  and  reli^oi^  vs^  Vsow 
decisions  than  any  law  leader  I  remem\)eT. 

3f7  frienda  are  extremely  kind,  eo  liwiA.  \  \\«^^  ^^oSi  »^^^«^ 
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Bompany  as  my  heart  can  wish.     Lady  Herrias  is  here,  with  the 

6  of  her  limbs,  which  I  am  glad  of;  though,  if  they  had  been 

fcy  limbs,  I  queetion  if  I  should  have  thought  the  use  of  them 

worth  purohoBing  nt  the  expense  of  living  abroad — better  be  dying 

1  England,  than  well   any  where  else,  is  my  maxim.      Grave  as 

a  times  are,  Bath  never  was  bo  gay ;  princes  and  kings  that  will 

'.,  and  princes  and  kings  that  have  been,  pop  upon  you  at  every 

-nev ;  the  Stndtholder  and  Prince  of  Wales  only  on  a,  flying  visit ; 

t  their  Highnesses  of  York  are  become  almost  inhabitants,  and 

ry  sober  and  proper  their  behaviour  is.     The  Duchess  eontii- 

lutea  by  her  residence  in  it,  to  make  our  street  alive.     I  had  the 

Bonour  of  spending  a.  morning  with  her  Hoyal  Highness.     Her 

Tonverstttion  waa  judicious  and  lively ;  the  waters  have  been  of 

3  to  her  ;    she  has  had  the  goodness  to  present  me  with  a 

Mviitiful  little  box  with  her  hair,  set  round  with  pearls  on  the  lid. 

Lady  Walilegrave  writes  me  but  a  sad  account  of  poor  Lord 

Of  Mrs.  Caller's  recovery,  though  slow,  I  hear  V«tter 

counts.     I  say  nothing  of  war,  because  I  am  weary  of  the  word, 

ir  of  peace,  because  I  lose  all  hope  of  it.     I   am  thankful,  how- 

Viear  the 
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if  we  consider  the  time  he  must  have  exhausted  in  letter-writing'. 
Quite  a  literary  curiosity  is  the  list  of  over  1,400  of  his  corre- 
spondents, given  in  the  7th  vol.  of  his  published  works,  includ- 
ing neople  of  almost  every  rank  and  profession,  from  Royalty  to 
the  humble  pupil.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  conver- 
sational power  ne  had  no  rival,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  John- 
son, and  that  like  the  great  Lexicographer  he  could  at  times  be 
excessively  arrogant.  We  may  read  that  James  Boswell  was 
in  danger  of  losing  prestige,  11*  not,  indeed,  of  suffering  total 
eclipse. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  to  Mr.  Cradock, 

Hatton :  January  6, 1825. 
Dear  and  truly  excellent  Mr.  Cradock, — ^Again  and  again  I 
thank  you  for  a  letter,  most  elegant  in  the  style,  interesting  in  the 
matter,  and  courteous  in  the  spirit.  Long,  dear  Sir,  have  I  been 
acquainted  with  your  varions  and  curious  knowledge,  with  your 
pure  taste,  with  your  polished  manners,  and  your  benevolent  dis- 
position. Happy  I  always  was  in  your  enlightened  conversation, 
and  accustomed  I  have  been  to  assign  you  a  very  distingubhed 
place  among  those  literary  men  who  combine  the  best  social  quali- 
ties with  intellectual  endowments. 

Nam  te  cum  doctis  semper  vixisse  fatetur 
Invidia. 

And  your  diction  will  not  yield  the  place  to  the  Magni^  of  whom 
Horace  boasts. 

Well,  dear  Sir,  I  sympathise  with  you  in  your  pleasure  and 
in  your  pride,  when  you  represent  yourself  as  the  oldest  remain- 
ing scholar,  who  lived  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  Samuel 
Johnson.  You  saw  him  often,  and  you  met  him  often,  in  the 
presence  of  Groldsmith,  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other 
literary  heroes.  I  acknowledge  the  great  superiority  of  your 
claims.  Lord  Stowell,  I  should  suppose,  will  stand  in  the  next 
place,  raid  I  challenge  for  myself  the  third.  For  many  years  I 
spent  a  month's  holidays  in  London,  and  never  failed  to  call  upon 
Johnson.  I  was  not  only  admitted,  but  welcomed.  I  conversed 
with  him  upon  numberless  subjects  of  learning,  politics,  and  com-* 
mon  life.  I  traversed  the  whole  compass  of  his  understanding ; 
and,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Burke  and  Reynolds,  I  distinctly 
understood  the  peculiar  and  transcendental  ^TO^^«l^^»&  ^\a&  tu^s^^^s^ 
and  virtuous  mind.  I  intended  to  WTit«\i\a^'b\  Wkl^Vj  ^ksS:^  - 
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wvcnty  books  for  the  purpose  of  writiiig  it  in  such  a  mannwas  would 
o  discredit  to  myself.  I  intended  to  spread  my  thoughts  over 
volumes  quarto,  and  if  1  had  filled  three  pagea  the  rest  would 
lave  followed.  Often  have  I  lamented  my  ill  fortune  in  not  build- 
ing this  monument  to  t1ie  fame  of  Johnson,  and  let  me  not  be  accused 
if  arrogance  when  I  add,  my  own. 

I  read  with  great  attention  and  great  ap])robation  the  tragedy 

krhich  you  sent  me,  and  1  should   like   to  talk  with  you  three  or 

r  hours  upon  its  very  great  merits.     You  gladden  my  soul  by 

Iflhng  me  oF  your  intention  to  instruct  and   to   interest  men  of 

1*,  and  men  of  wisdom,  by  reviewing  what  you  saw  and  heard 

le  course  of  your  ohservatitma  upon  events  and  charactera  for 

lany  years. 

s  far,  solitude  has  been  of  use  to  you,  and  your  grey  hairs 
.1  bzing  to  you  increase  of  honour,  by  the  proofs  which  you 
ll  give  that  your  mental  strength  is  not  impaired  by  old  age. 
ray  Mr.  Cnidock,  let  me  now  and  then  hear  from  you.  I  fear 
will  not  be  in  my  power  agaiu  to  visit  the  capital ;  but  if  I 
go  thither,  be  assured  that  1  will  find  my  way  to  your  abode. 
At  a'!  cventH,  permit  mo  to  c;t)l  you    my   friend  ;  and   do  not   be 
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So  mucli  excellent  work  in  Joseph  Ritson's  way  has  1)e6n 
done  since  the  heginning  of  this  century  that  the  name  of  this 
writer  has  long  ceased  to  be  popular.  As  a  collector  of  ancient 
English  and  Scottish  songs,  and  a  writer  on  our  early  metrical 
romances  he  excited  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and  interest  a 
hundred  years  ago.  He  also  excited  no  little  enmity  from  the 
persistent  acerbity  of  his  literary  criticisms.  His  intimacy  with 
this  early  ballad  literature  may  have  imbued  him  with  the 
Tory  spirit,  but  hardly  qualified  him  to  quit  his  proper  sphere 
for  this  sort  of  bavardage  against  the  Whigs. 

Joseph  Ritaon  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  {the  Editor  of  his  Letters), 

Gray's  Inn :  April  20,  1796. 
Ah  I  you  are  a  clever  fellow  I  after  half  a  dozen  attempts  you 
iiave  at  last  (with  Mr.  Wolley's  assistance)  given  a  precise  answer 
to  one  half  of  my  question,  and  to  that  half  too,  which  you  might 
have  easily  guessed  was  of  no  sort  of  consequence  to  me.  However, 
'  cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend 
his  pace  by  beating.'  I  know  of  no  authors  who  give  an  authentic 
account  of  events  from  the  revolution  to  the  present  time,  unless 
it  be  Sir  John  Dalrymple  (Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  3  volumes 
4to.  and  8vo.)  to  the  battle  of  La  Hogue ;  Macpherson  ( History 
of  G.  B.  and  original  papers,  4  volumes,  4to.),  to  the  accession  of 
the  present  family;  and  Smollett,  to  the  peace  of  1748.  Always 
prefer  Tory  or  Jacobite  writers ;  the  Whigs  are  the  greatest  liars 
in  the  world.  You  consult  history  for  facts,  not  principles.  The 
"Whigs,  I  allow,  have  the  advantage  in  the  latter,  and  this  advan- 
tage they  are  constantly  labouring  to  support  by  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  former.  A  glaring  instance  of  this  habitual  perversion  is 
their  uniform  position,  that  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  are  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  false. 
Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the  bad  principles  of  the  Tories  are  cor- 
rol>orated  by  the  facts  and  records  of  history,  which  makes  it  their 
inteit?st  to  investigate,  and  expose  the  truth ;  and  I  can  readily 
believe  that  all  the  alterations  which  Hume  professes  to  have  made 
in  his  history  in  favour  of  that  party  were  strictly  just.  The 
revolution  itself  was  so  iniquitous  a  traiiBajc^YOii^  «sA ^^^mk^^^^^^ 
such  a  Buccession  of  scoundrels  oace  it  V)oSl  '^^a«fe^^i5wft^»^<2B^^Bs»s^» 
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ir  if  corruptioo  or  pusillanimity  have  prevented  historiaiis 
ing  of  both  as  they  deserve.  You  will  do  Mr.  Malone 
B  if  you  suppose  him  to  be  in  all  respects  what  I  may 
pdeavoui«d  to  represent  him  in  some.  In  oiilor  that  he 
ir  your  more  favouruble  opinion,  let  me  recommend  to 
il,  the  discussion,  in  his  prolegomena,  entitled,  '  Shnk- 
L  Ford  find  Jonson;'  and  hie  'Dissertation  on  the  three 
l>f  K-iug  Henry  the  Sixth,'  (to  which  I  am  more  indebted  for 
intance  with  the  manner  of  onr  great  dramatic  poet  than 
Ithingleverread).  His  recent  enquiry  into  the  Shakspe&rian 
es,  also,  considerable  industry  and  acuteness,  and  is 
lly  worth  your  reading.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
liy  difficulty  in  the  subject ;  but  it  has  certainly  doiived  im- 
u  the  ignoiiiat  presumption  aod  cnllibility  of  certain 
y  aristocrats  who  have  considerable  influence  upon  whltt  IS 
e  public.  As  to  the  personalities  in  my  Qvip  Tiutdfigt  and 
Wy  cridcisms,  I  can  only  defend  them  by  tho§e  of  my  antago- 
lln  behalf  of  the  Ihmarka  I  have  nothing  to  siiy.  Indeed, 
lid  think  you  much  better  employed  in  putting  tbem  into 
"  an  in  a  vain  attempt  to  diminish  the  inaccuradaa  of 
s  of  error  both  tyiugiapbical  and  authorial.     Farewell, 

J.  RlT^OK. 


ccv. 

■I'nftli'i'riiory  and  Letlereof  the  Aiilliar 
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of  heavenly  expression  speaking  the  tender  gladness  of  her  grateful 
soul  that  Qod  at  length  should  grant  our  reunion.  From  our 
earliest  moments,  when  no  misfortune  happened  to  our  dear  family, 
we  wanted  nothing  but  each  other.  Joyfully  as  others  were  re- 
ceived by  us — loved  by  us — all  that  was  necessary  to  our  happiness 
was  fulfilled  by  our  simple  junction.  This  I  remember  with  my 
first  remembrance ;  nor  do  I  recollect  a  single  instance  of  being 
affected  beyond  a  minute  by  any  outward  disappointment,  if  its 
result  was  leaving  us  together. 

She  was  the  soul  of  my  soul  I — and  'tis  wonderful  to  me,  my 
dearest  Fredy,  that  the  first  shock  did  not  join  them  immediately 
by  the  flight  of  mine — but  that  over — ^that  dreadful,  harrowing, 
never-to-be-forgotten  moment  of  horror  that  made  me  wish  to  be 
mad — the  ties  that  after  that  first  endearing  period  have  shared 
with  her  my  heart,  come  to  my  aid.  Yet  I  was  long  incredulous ; 
and  still  sometimes  I  think  it  is  not — and  that  she  will  come — and 
I  paint  her  by  my  side — by  my  father's — in  every  room  of  these 
ap'^rtments,  destined  to  have  chequered  the  woes  of  her  life  with 
rays  of  comfort,  joy,  and  affection. 

O,  my  Fredy,  not  selfish  is  the  affliction  that  repines  her  earthly 
course  of  sorrow  was  allowed  no  shade  I — that  at  the  instant  soft 
peace  and  consolation  awaited  her  she  should  breathe  her  last  \ 
You  would  understand  all  the  hardship  of  resignation  for  me  were 
you  to  read  the  joyful  opening  of  her  letter,  on  her  landing,  to  my 
poor  father,  and  her  prayer  at  the  end  to  be  restored  to  him.  O,  my 
Fredy !  could  you  indeed  think  of  me — be  alarmed  for  me  on 
that  dreadful  day ! — I  can  hardly  make  that  enter  my  compre- 
hension ;  but  I  thank  you  from  my  soul ;  for  that  is  beyond  any 
love  I  had  thought  possible,  even  from  your  tender  heart.  Tell 
me  you  all  keep  well,  and  forgive  me  my  distraction.  I  write  so 
fast  I  feai*  you  can  hardly  read;  but  you  will  see  I  am  con- 
versing with  you,  and  that  will  show  you  how  I  turn  to  you  for 
the  comfort  of  your  tenderness.     Yes,  you  have  all  a  loss  indeed  t 

Fbances  d'Arblay. 
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We  read  in  one  of  Mrs.  Inehbald's  letlara  that  on  the  day 
OoTent  Gnrden  Theatre  was  burnt  to  the  ftround  (1809),  a 
volume  of  Sermons '  which  had  bean  aent  toberhj  thesuthop, 
the  ReT.  J.  Plumptre,  was  opened  for  the  first  lime.  The  pul>- 
licalioo  of  this  Tohinie  wna  seasonabhj  eaough^  for  the  parish 
pulpits  n'cre,  at  the  time,  Bonding  forth  the  bittj;rest  protssts 
Hgamst  the  alnue  of  draniftlic  composition ;  and  the  recent 
calaatrophes  at  both  the  Patent  Theatres  provided  an  appropriate 
teit  for  all  wlio  chose  to  deprecate  stage  plays.  Sirs.  Inch- 
bald's  remarks  on  Mr.  Plumptre'a  setmons  will  not  altogether 
displease  a  broad-minded  divine  of  our  own  day. 

Mm.  Indibtdd  to  the  Rev.  J.  Pl/umplre. 
Sir.^I  should  have  acknowledged  the  favour  of  ycur  letter 
I  roucb  soohgi',  but  that  I  have  been  ambitious  to  add  a  few  obaer- 
I  Tntioua,  in  coraplianco  with  your  request,  to  that  vaJit  catalogue 
I  of  facts  which  you  have  so  charitably  produced  iii  defence  of  the 
I  di-ama.  It  ap[)ear8  to  me,  however,  that  you  have  left  so  little  to 
snid  in  nddition  to  your  arjnimeiit*!,  that   I   nlmost  dpspnii-  of  a 
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the  number  of  our  enjoyments  and  transgressions,  by  imposing  its 
present  laws  of  refinement.  A  quotation  from  Mr.  Warton  will 
best  explain  the  meaning  I  would  convey  in  this  observation. 
After  having  noticed  some  very  indecorous  scene  in  an  ancient 
drama,  where  the  patriarch  Noah  and  his  wife  are  the  principal 
personages,  the  critic  observes :  '  Our  ancestors  intended  no 
sort  of  impiety  by  these  monstrous  unnatural,  mixtures.  Neither 
the  writers  nor  the  spectators  saw  their  impropriety.  They  had 
no  just  idea  of  decorum,  consequently  but  little  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous :  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  highest  burlesque  upon  these 
characters,  made  no  sort  of  impression  in  those  days.' 

Having  brought  my  two  observations  into  a  smaller  space  than 
I  apprehended  I  should  do,  permit  me  now  to  say,  in  reply  to  that 
part  of  your  letter  in  which  you  distinguish  between  the  effects  of 
seriousness  and  le^ty  in  the  utterance  of  language  dangerous  to 
the  hearer, — that  I  can  by  no  means  consider  levity  as  possessing 
any  peculiar  allurement  to  the  passion  commonly  called  Love. 

For,  as  far  as  every  serious  description  must  impress  our  hearts 
and  our  understanding  more  deeply  than  a  jocular  one,  so  far  I 
conceive  there  may  be  danger  in  those  very  warnings,  however 
gravely  delivered,  which  the  fall  of  David  and  other  holy  persons 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  meant  to  impart.  The  awful  consequences 
which  followed  guilt  in  the  unlawful  loves  of  the  Jews,  will  no 
doubt  alarm ;  but  they  will  also  awaken  the  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  those  crimes  so  dearly  purchased ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  temptation  can  in  no  way  be  so  forcibly  described,  as  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  punishment,  which  was  sure  to  overtake  the  unhappy 
sinner,  and  yet  was  so  often  braved  by  the  very  favourites  of 
Heaven. 

But  writings  that  are  familiar  to  us  lose  very  often  (as  other 
fieaniliar  things  do)  their  natural  effect ;  for  I  sincerely  believe  that 
many  an  actor  would  blush  to  read  aU  the  adventures  of  the 
Jewish  people  before  an  actress  whom  he  esteemed,  as  much  as  an 
ecclesiastic  would  be  ashamed  to  recite  one  of  our  most  licentious 
comedies  before  the  woman  whom  he  wished  to  make  his  wife. 
My  veneration  for  the  Sacred  History  is  in  no  shape  diminished 
by  this  opinion ;  but  my  respect  for  the  cavillers  at  plays  is  wholly 
overcome  or  destroyed  by  it. 

There  is  a  quotation  in  your  work  "wYieflNnxL  OtSs^sociia  '"«^  '^J'si^ 
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a  the  stage  oven  albisimis  ofTensive  to  modesty.    This  wonld 
BLiglily  pcoper,  imd  every  one  would  agree  in  aiich  taste 
I  did  not  the  comparison  of  the  'befun  and  the  mote  '  force 
lilun  recollection,  and  give  rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  he  oon- 
lere  is  a  prerogative  in  indehcncy  which  only  helonga  to  tlie 
n  Church. 
Dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

E.  Inciibau>. 

3.- — If  I  weve  asked  by  an  illiterate  foreigner  to  explain  to  him 

t  meaning  of  our  word  dfUcacy,  I  would  conclude  my  defi- 

by  snying  ; — 'And  this  very  Ddicacy  is  at  present  all  the 

md  the  most  beautiful  and  becoming  fashion  it  is  that  ever 

Bllowcd.     The  grave  and  the  good  are  loudest  in  its  praise  ; 

one  lores  and  admires  it  so  much  ns  the  Libertine.     It  is 

e  to  his  pleasui'es  and  heightens  all  their  grati£cations.     It 

Ls  with  a  veil,  all  the  vices  of  the  artful  wanton,  and  sap- 

vith  bonds  to  secure  the  paramour  whom  delicat^  faaa 

ted." 


covu. 

D  Crabha  wns  strupglinff  for  literary  employment  in 
london,  nnd  found  himself  oa  the  verge  of  starvation,  he  ad- 
teesed  this  letter  to  Burke  relying  on  the  great  slalesman'a 
!_..._.-__  c^j.  philanthropy.  The  result  wits,  'he  went  into 
adventurer,  ftiiil  came  out  vir- 


< 
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complete  the  requisite  studies,  the  design  but  served  to  convince 
me  of  a  parent's  affection,  and  the  error  it  had  occasioned.  In 
April  last,  I  came  to  London  with  three  pounds,  and  flattered  my- 
self this  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  till  my  abilities  should  procure  me  more ;  of  these  I 
had  the  highest  opinion,  and  a  poetical  vanity  contributed  to  my 
delusion.  I  knew  little  of  the  world,  and  had  read  books  only  :  I 
wrote,  and  fsuicied  perfection  in  my  compositions,  when  I  wanted  . 
bread  they  promised  me  affluence,  and  soothed  me  with  dreams 
of  reputation,  whilst  my  appearance  subjected  me  to  contempt. 

Time,  reflection,  and  want,  have  shown  me  my  mistake.  I 
see  my  trifles  in  that  which  I  think  the  true  light ;  and,  whilst  I 
deem  them  such,  have  yet  the  opinion  that  holds  them  superior  to 
the  common  run  of  poetical  publications. 

I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Nassau,  the  brother  of 
Lord  Bochford ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  asked  his  Lordship's 
permission  to  inscribe  my  little  work  to  him.  Knowing  it  to  be 
free  from  all  political  allusions  and  personal  abuse,  it  was  no  very 
material  point  to  me  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  His  Lordship 
thought  it  none  to  him,  and  obligingly  consented  to  my  request. 
I  was  told  that  a  subscription  would  be  the  more  profitable 
method  for  me,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  circulate  copies  of 
the  enclosed  Proposals. 

I  am  afraid,  Sir,  I  disgust  you  with  this  very  dull  narration, 
but  believe  me  punished  in  the  misery  that  occasions  it.  You  will 
concl  .:de,  that,  during  this  time,  I  must  have  been  at  more  expense 
than  I  could  aflbrd ;  indeed,  the  most  parsimonious  could  not  have 
avoided  it.  The  printer  deceived  me,  and  my  little  business  has 
had  every  delay.  The  people  with  whom  I  live  perceive  my  situa- 
tion, and  find  me  to  be  indigent  and  without  friends.  About  ten 
days  since,  I  was  compelled  to  give  a  note  for  seven  pounds,  to 
avoid  an  arrest  for  about  double  that  sum  which  I  owe.  I  wrote 
to  every  friend  I  had,  but  my  friends  are  poor  likewise;  the  time 
of  payment  approached,  and  I  ventured  io  represent  my  case  to 
Lord  Koch  ford.  I  begged  to  be  credited  for  this  sum  till  I  received 
it  of  my  subscribers,  which  I  believe  will  be  within  one  month :  but 
to  tliis  letter  I  had  no  reply,  and  I  have  probably  offended  by  m.^ 
importunity.  Having  used  every  honest  minxA  m  '^%Mi^^^«X«t- 
day  confessed  my  inability,  and  obtainfid,  "wi^  TH'aO^  ^scXxsa^  « «3^^ 
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o  grenlflBt  favour,  a  week's  forbearance,  when  I  am  poaitively 
I  told,  tliat  I  luuat  pay  tbe  money,  or  prepare  for  a  prison. 

You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long  an  introduction.     I  ap- 

I  peal  to  you,  Sir,  a»  a  good,  and,  let  me  add,  a  great  man.     I  have 

o  other  pret«nBioua  to  your  favour  than  that  I  am  an  unhappy 

ne.    It  is  not  easy  to  support  the  thoughts  of  confinement ;  and  I 

m  coward  enough  to  dread  sucii  an  end  to  my  suspense. 

Ciui  yon.  Sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with  propriety  1  Will  you 
I  ask  any  demonstration  of  my  veradty)  I  have  impo8«d  upon  my- 
tielf,  hut  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  other  imposition.  Let  me,  if 
I  possible,  interest  your  compassion.  I  know  those  of  rant  and 
I  fortune  are  teased  with  frequent  petitions,  and  are  compeUed  to  r»- 
I  fuse  the  requests  even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  distress  : 
t  therefore,  with  a  distant  hope  I  ventured  to  solicit  such 
ur;  but  you  will  forgive  me,  Sir,  if  yon  do  not  think  proper 
I  to  relieve.  It  is  impossible  tliat  sentiments  like  yours  can  proceed 
I  from  any  but  a  humane  and  generous  heart, 

I  will  Kill  upon  you,  Sir,  to-morrow,  and  if  I  have  not  the  hap- 
I  jiincsg  to  obtain  credit  with  you,  I  must  submit  to  my  fate.  My 
I  existence  is  a  pain  to  myself,  and  every  one  neai-  and  dear  to  me 
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TJie  Rev.  George  Crahhe  to  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 

Sir, — I  have  long  delayed,  though  I  much  wished  to  write  to 
you,  not  heing  willing  to  take  up  any  part  of  your  time  with  the 
impertinence  of  congratulation ;  but  I  now  feel  that  I  had  rather 
be  thought  an  intruder  on  your  patience,  than  not  to  be  a  partaker 
of  the  general  joy.  Most  heartily,  indeed,  do  I  rejoice,  being  well 
assured  that  if  the  credit  and  happiness  of  this  kingdom  can  be 
restored,  the  wisdom  .and  virtues  of  my  most  honoured  friend,  and 
his  friends,  will  bring  forward  so  desirable  an  event ;  and  if  not, 
it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  find  such  men  lost  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  who  have  so  long  demonstrated  their  incapacity  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  it. 

Having  procured  a  successor  to  my  curacies,  I  expect  to  be  in 
town  within  a  few  days, — and  for  a  few.  I  shall  then  hope  once 
to  see  you ;  not  bearing  to  suppose  that  any  honours,  or  business, 
or  even  the  calls  of  my  country,  should  make  me  totally  forgotten ; 
for  you  have  directed,  assisted,  adopted  me ;  and  I  cannot  relin- 
quish the  happiness  your  favour  gives  me.  I  will  be  still  your 
son,  and  my  portion  shall  be  to  rejoice  in  my  father's  honour.  I 
am  also,  with  the  highest  respect,  and  most  earnest  good  wishes. 

Dear  and  excellent  sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  and  grateful  servant, 
George  Cbabbb. 

CCIX. 

Godwin — ^Wollstonecraft — Shelley.  There  is  no  more  inte- 
refitiDg  chapter  ld  modem  literary  history  than  that  embodied  in 
the  memorials  of  the  lives  and  relationship  of  these  strange 
characters.  Letters  from  the  pen  of  eacn  are  necessarily 
included  in  this  volume.  Godwin  had  risen  into  fame  by  his 
political  writings  and  his  novel  of  '  Caleb  Williams,*  before  he 
married  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  She  died  in  childbed  Sept  1797. 
The  daughter  of  the  marriage  was  wedded  to  the  poet  Shelley. 
In  1798  Godwin  edited  the  posthumous  works  of  nis  wife,  and 
soon  after  visited  his  friend  Ourran  in  Ireland.  The  great  Irish 
barrister  is  thus  brought  before  us. 

William  Oodunn  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Dublin :  September,  1800. 
Dear  Coleridge, — ^You  scarcely  expected  a  letitoc  fesui.  \siA  ^ 
the  above  data    But  I  received  laat  aep\«io&ytt  %BLmV>to5»ssQ.^sssai. 
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John  Philpot  CuTTftn,  the  Iriali  barrister,  probably  tie  first  advo- 
cate in  Eurojw,  then  in  London,  to  spend  a.  few  weeks  with  him  in 
Ii-ulttiid  thia  summer,  which  I  did  not  feul  in  myself  philosophy 
lugh  to  resist.  Nor  do  I  repent  my  compliance.  The  advantagea 
i  derives  from  placing  the  sole  of  one's  foot  on  a  foreign  soil 
I  extremely  great.  Few  men,  on  such  an  occasion,  think  it 
worth  tlicir  while  to  put  on  armour  for  your  encounter.  I  know 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  but  am  scarce  consider  them  as  my  acquaint- 
rince.  Your  nest  door  neighbour,  before  he  admits  yon  to  hia 
f'iimilLirity,  considers  how  far  he  should  like  to  have  you  for  his 
I'limiliar  for  the  next  seven  years.  Bnt  familiarity  with  a  foreign 
guest  involves  no  such  consequences,  and  so  circumstiinced,  yoa 
ai-e  immediately  admitted  on  the  footing  of  an  inmate.  I  am  now 
lietter  acquainted  with  Gratton  and  Curran,  the  Fox  and  Sheridan 
of  Ireland,  after  having  been  four  weeks  in  their  company,  than  I 
can  pretend  ever  to  have  been  with  their  counterparts  on  my 
native  soil. 

CiuTnn  I  admire  extremely.  There  is  scarcely  the  man  on 
'Hitli  with  whom  I  ever  felt  myself  so  entirely  at  my  ease,  or  bo 
little  driven  Ixick,  from  time  to  time,  to  consider  of 
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He  has  no  characteristic  delicacy,  no  intuitive  and  instant  com- 
merce with  the  sublime  features  of  nature.  Ardent  in  a  memor- 
able d^ree,  and  a  patriot  from  the  most  generous  impulse,  he 
has  none  of  that  political  chemistry  which  Burke  so  admirably 
describes  (I  forget  his  words),  that  resolves  and  combines,  and 
embraces  distant  nations  and  future  ages.  He  is  inconsistent  in 
the  most  whimsical  degree.  I  remember,  in  an  amicable  debate 
with  Sheridan,  in  which  Sheridan  far  outwent  him  in  refinement^ 
penetration,  and  taste,  he  three  times  surrendered  his  arms, 
acknowledged  his  error,  yea,  even  began  to  declaim  (for  declama- 
tion is  too  frequently  his  mania)  on  the  contrary  side  :  and  as  often, 
after  a  short  interval,  resumed  his  weapons,  and  renewed  the 
combat.  Now  and  then,  in  the  career  of  declamation,  he  becomes 
tautological  and  ineffective,  and  I  ask  myself :  Is  this  the  prophet 
that  he  went  forth  to  see!  But  presently  after  he  stumbles 
upon  a  rich  vein  of  imagination,  and  recognises  my  willing  suf- 
frage. He  has  the  reputation  of  insincerity,  for  which  he  is  in- 
debted, not  to  his  heart,  but  to  the  mistaken,  cherished  calculations 
of  his  practical  prudence.  He  maintains  in  argument  that  you 
ought  never  to  inform  a  man,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  you  hold  him.  Yet,  in  his  actual  intercourse,  he 
is  apt  to  mix  the  information  too  copiously  and  too  often.  But 
perhaps  his  greatest  fault  is,  that  though  endowed  with  an  energy 
the  most  ardent,  and  an  imagination  the  most  varied  and  pic- 
turesque, there  is  nothing  to  which  he  is  more  prone,  or  to  which 
his  inclination  more  willingly  leads  him,  than  to  play  the  buffoon. 


OCX. 

No  one  more  than  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  needed  the  piece  of 
wholesome  advice  which  his  )ather-in-law  vouchsafed  nim  in 
the  following  letter.  William  (Godwin  proclaimed  himself  a 
republican  and  a  philanthropist  in  1703,  and  first  came  into 
notoriety  by  bis  treatise  called  '  Political  Justice.'  That  he  did 
not  figure  with  many  of  his  political  friends  in  the  State  trials 
which  disgraced  our  courts  oi  Justice  in  1794  is  due  to  his  strict 
observance  of  the  principles  of  action  which  he  here  enunciates 
to  the  young  democrat. 


A    A.  2 
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WiUiam  Godiom  to  Peroy  Bi/as/ie  S/ieUtJ/. 

MdKh  4,  ]813. 

My  good  friend, — I  have  read  all  yonr  letters  (the  firat  par— 

ips  excepted)  with  jieculiar  interest,  and  I  ■wish  it  to  be  nnder- 

Itood  by  yott  uaeqiiivocMlIy  that,  as  far  aa  I  can  yet  peaetmta  into 

r  character,  I  conctive  it  to  exhibit  an  extraoi-dinJLry  assembla^ 

'  lovely  qualities  not  without  considerable  defects.     The  defects 

md  always  have  arisen  chiefly  from  this  source,  that  yoii  are 

btill  very  young,  and  thiit  in  certain  essential  reapecta  you  do  not 

Itifficiently  perceive  that  you  are  so. 

your  last  letter  you  say,  '  I  publish  bpcause  I  will  publiab 

kothing  that  shall  not  condoce  to  virtue,  and  therefore  my  publica- 

8  far  ns  they  do  influence,  shall  influence  for  good.' 

Oh,  my  friend,  how  short-sighted  are   the  views  that  dictated 

ia  Bentence !      Every  man,  in  every  deliberate  action  of  his  life, 

magines  he  sees  a  preponderance  of  good  likely  to  result,     Thia 

1   the   law  of  our   nature,    from    which  none  of   us  can  escape. 

1  do  not  in    this   point  generically   differ  from  the  humaji 

gs  about  you.     Mr.  Burko  and  Tom  Paine,  when  they  wrota 
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piness  of  mankind.  And  I  think  of  yonr  pamphlet,  however  com- 
mendable and  lovely  are  many  of  its  sentiments,  that  it  will  either 
be  ineffective  to  its  immediate  object,  or  that  it  has  no  very  remote 
tendency  to  light  again  the  flames  of  rebellion  and  war.  .  .  . 

Discussion,  reading,  enquiry,  perpetual  communication :  these 
are  my  favourite  methods  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  but 
associations,  organized  societies,  I  firmly  condemn.  You  may  as 
well  tell  the  adder  not  to  fiting : 

*  You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf: 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven!* 

as  tell  organized  societies  of  men,  associated  to  obtain  their  rights 
and  to  extinguish  oppression, — prompted  by  a  deep  aversion  to 
inequality,  luxury,  enormous  taxes,  and  the  evils  of  war, — to  be 
innocent,  to  employ  no  violence,  and  calmly  to  await  the  progress 
of  truth.  I  never  was  at  a  public  political  dinner,  a  scene  that  I 
have  now  not  witnessed  for  many  years,  that  I  did  not  see  how 
the  enthusiasm  was  lighted  up,  how  the  flame  caught  from  man 
to  man,  how  fast  the  dictates  of  sober  reason  were  obliterated  by  the 
gusts  of  passion,  and  how  near  the  assembly  was,  like  Alexander's 
compotatores  at  Persepolis,  to  go  forth  and  fire  the  city,  or,  like 
the  auditors  of  Anthony's  oration  over  the  body  of  Csasar,  to  apply 
a  flaming  brand  to  the  mansion  of  each  several  conspirator. 

Discussion  and  conversation  on  the  best  interests  of  society  are 
excellent  as  long  as  they  are  imfettered,  and  each  man  talks  to  his 
neighbour  in  the  freedom  of  congenial  intercourse  as  he  happens 
to  meet  with  him  in  the  customary  haunts  of  men,  or  in  the  quiet 
and  beneficent  intercourse  of  each  other's  fireside.  But  they 
become  unwholesome  and  poisonous  when  men  shape  themselves 
into  societies,  and  become  distorted  with  the  artifices  of  organiza- 
tion. It  will  not  then  long  be  possible  to  reason  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately :  men  will  heat  each  other  into  impatience  and  indig- 
nation against  their  oppressors ;  they  will  become  tired  of  tAllHfig 
for  ever,  and  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  act.  If  this  view  of  things  ia 
true,  applied  to  any  country  whatever,  it  b  peculiarly  and  fearfully 
so  when  applied  to  the  fervent  and  im^tv]LO\ii&  ^Sl^j^seakXhc  cSL  "^^e^ 
Irish,  .  •  • 
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One  principle  that  I  beltore  is  wanting  in  you,  and  in  all  oar 

•o  fervent  and  iiapettioua  raformera,  is  tbe  thought  that  atmoet 

I  every  institution  and  Jurm  of  society  is  good  in  its  place  and  in 

■  the  period  of  time  to  which  it  belongB,     tlow  many  beautiful  and 
B  admirable  elfects  grew  out  of  Pojwry  tind  tlie  monastic  institutions 

a  the  period  when  they  were  in  their  genuine  healtli  and  vigour. 
I  To  them  we  owe  almost  all  our  logic  and  our  iiteraturo.  What  ex- 
I  cellent  eflecte  do  wo  reap,  oven  at  this  day,  from  the  feudal  Bystem 
land  from  chivalrj'  1  In  this  point  of  view  nothing  jwrhaps  can 
noro  worthy  of  our  applause  than  the  English  Constitution. 
I  Excellent  to  this  pm-[>oae  ai*e  the  words  of  Daniel  in  his  Apology 
I  for  Rhyme :  '  Nor  can  it  touch  but  of  arrogant  ignorance,  to  hold 
I  this  or  that  nation  barbaraua,  these  or  thoae  times  grosa,  oon- 
I  aidering  how  this  manifold  creature  man,  wheresoever  he  stand  in 
I  the  world,  hath  alwayn  some  disposition  of  worth,  entertainn  and 
Icffticts  that  order  of  society  which  is  best  for  his  use,  and  ia 
I  eminent  for  some  one  thing  or  other  that  Stii  his  humour  and  the 
I  times.'  This  is  the  tniest  and  most  sublime  toleration.  There  is 
la  period,  indeed,  when  eiich  institution  is  obsolete,  and  should  be 

■  laid  aaide;  but  it  ia  of  much  importance  t!mt  we  should  not  pro- 

■  ceed  t<)0  i-apidly  in  this,  or  introduce  any  change  before  its  due 
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Referring  to  the  followingletter  in  his  '  life  of  Grodwin/  Mr. 
C.  Kegan  Paul  remarks : — 'The  stoicism  which  is  so  admirable 
in  repressinff  his  own  feelings,  is  less  beautiful  when  used  to  con- 
dole with  Mrs.  Shelley  on  tne  death  of  her  child.  It  is  fair  to 
remark,  however,  that  he  is  dealing  with  his  daughter  as  he 
would  have  desired  men  should  deal  with  him  had  he  given  way 
to  what,  had  he  indulged  it,  he  would  have  considered  a  blame- 
able  weakness.* 

William  Godwin  to  Mrs.  Shelley, 

Skinner  Street :  September  9, 1810. 

My  dear  Mary, — Your  letter  of  August  19  is  very  grievous  to 
me,  inasmuch  as  you  represent  me  as  increasing  the  degree  of 
your  uneasiness  and  depression. 

You  must,  however,  allow  me  the  privilege  of  a  father,  and  a 
philosopher,  in  expostulating  with  you  on  this  depression.  I  can* 
not  but  consider  it  as  lowering  your  character  in  a  memorable 
d^ree,  and  putting  you  quite  among  the  commonality  and  mob  of 
your  sex,  when  I  had  thought  I  saw  in  you  symptoms  entitling 
you  to  be  ranked  among  those  noble  spirits  that  do  honour  to  our 
nature.  What  a  falling  off  is  here  I  How  bitterly  is  so  inglorious 
a  change  to  be  deplored ! 

What  is  it  you  want  that  you  have  not  1  You  have  the  hus- 
band of  your  choice,  to  whom  you  seem  to  be  unalterably  attached, 
a  man  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  whatever  I,  and  some  other 
persons,  may  think  of  his  molality,  and  the  defects  under  this  last 
head,  if  they  be  not  (as  you  seem  to  think)  imaginary,  at  least  do 
not  operate  as  towards  yon.  You  have  all  the  goods  of  fortune, 
all  the  means  of  being  useful  to  others,  and  shining  in  your 
proper  sphere.  But  you  have  lost  a  child  :  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  all  that  has  a  claim  upon  your 
kindness,  is  nothing,  because  a  child  of  two  years  old  is  dead. 

The  human  species  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes : 
those  who  lean  on  others  for  support,  and  those  who  are  qualified 
to  support.  Of  these  last,  some  have  one,  some  five,  and  some  ten 
talents.  Some  can  support  a  husband,  a  child,  a  small  but  respect- 
able circle  of  friends  and  dependents,  aivd.  «oxKi<b  caxi  ^x^^'t^t  ^ 
worid,  contributing  by  their  energiea  to  «u\v«qic»  Hitv««  ""^vasykfe 
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apociea  one  or  more  degrees  m  tlie  scale  of  perfectibility.  The 
former  class  Bit  with  their  arms  crossed,  a  prey  to  apathy  and 
bmguor,  of  QO  use  to  any  earthly  creature,  and  ready  to  fall  from  | 
tlieir  atooJB  if  soitio  kind  soiil,  who  might  coroiMHsiooate,  but  who  i 
CiinQot  respect  them,  did  not  come  from  moment  to  moment,  uul  3 
endeavour  to  set  thi'm  up  again.  You  were  formed  by  nature  to  1 
belong  to  the  best  of  these  claaaea,  but  you  seem  to  be  shrinking  i 
away,  and  voluntarily  enrolling  yourself  among  the  woi-st. 

Above  all  things,  1  entreat  you,  do  not  put  the  miserable  de- 
lusion on  yourself,  to  think  there  is  sometliiiig  fine,  and  beautifol, 
aud  dtlicate,  in  giving  yourself  up,  and  agreeing  to  be  nothing. 

Ttemember,  too,  that  though  ot  first  your  nearest  connectioiu 
may  jiity  you  in  this  state,  yet  that  when  they  see  you  fixed  in 
helfisliness  and  ill-humour,  and  r^ardless  of  the  liappiness  of  evoiy- 
one  else,  they  wiD  finally  cease  to  love  you,  and  Bcarcely  learn  to 
endure  you. 

The  other  pnrts  of  your  letter  afford  me  much  satisfaction. 
Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  maxim  more  true  or  more  important 
than  this,  Frankness  of  communication  takes  off  bitterness.  ... 
True  pliilosuphy  invitos  nil  communicatiou,  and  withholds  none. 
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well,  nor  shall  I  ever  be  persuaded,  I  believe,  that  it  can  be  im- 
proved either  in  beauty  or  use. 

Mr.  Hayley  received  us  with  his  usual  brotherly  affection.  I 
have  begun  to  work.  Felpham  is  a  sweet  place  for  study,  because 
it  is  more  spiritual  than  London.  Heaven  opens  here  on  all  sides 
her  golden  gates :  her  windows  are  not  obstructed  by  vapours ; 
voices  of  celestial  inhabitaats  are  more  distinctly  heard  and  their 
forms  more  distinctly  seen;  and  my  cottage  is  also  a  shadow 
of  their  houses.  My  wife  and  sister  are  both  well,  courting 
Neptune  for  an  embrace. 

Our  journey  was  very  pleasant,  and  though  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  luggage  no  grumbling.  All  was  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour  on  the  road,  and  yet  we  could  not  arrive  at  our  cottage 
before  half  past  eleven  at  night,  owing  to  the  necessary  shifting  of 
our  luggage  from  one  chaise  to  another,  for  we  had  seven  dif- 
ferent chaises  and  as  many  different  drivers.  We  set  out  between 
six  and  seven  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  with  sixteen  heavy 
boxes  and  portfolios  full  of  prints. 

And  now  begins  a  new  life,  because  another  oovering  of  earth 
is  shaken  off  I  am  more  famed  in  heaven  for  my  works  than  I 
<x)uld  well  conceive.  In  my  brain  are  studies  and  chambers  filled 
with  books  and  pictures  of  old,  which  I  wrote  and  painted  in  ages 
of  eternity  before  my  mortal  life ;  and  those  works  are  the  delight 
and  study  of  archangels.  Why  then  should  I  be  anxious  about 
the  riches  and  fame  of  mortality )  The  Lord  our  Father  will  do 
for  us  and  with  us  according  to  his  divine  wilL 

You,  O  dear  Flaxman,  are  a  sublime  archangel, — my  friend 
and  companion  from  eternity.  In  the  divine  bosom  is  our  dwell- 
ing-place. I  look  back  into  the  regions  of  reminiscence,  and 
behold  our  ancient  days  before  this  earth  appeared  in  its  v^etative 
mortality  to  my  mortal  vegetated  eyes.  I  see  our  houses  of  eter- 
nity which  can  never  be  sepai-ated,  though  our  mortal  vehicles 
should  stand  at  the  remotest  corners  of  heaven  from  each  other. 

Farewell,  my  best  Friend ; — remember  me  and  my  wife  in  love 
and  friendship  to  our  dear  Mrs.  Flaxman,  whom  we  ardently 
desire  to  entertain  beneath  our  thatched  roof  of  rusted  gold.  And 
believe  me  for  ever  to  remain 

Your  grateful  and  affec^otTAXi^ 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  SL-iies  of  articles  (now  col— 
leeted)  oriRiimllj-  contribnled  to  '  Blackwood's  Magaaine,' 
entitled  '  Homer  and  his  Tranelators,'  Professor  Wilson  criti- 
cised in  his  uaiukl  spirilad  and  alfable  manner,  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Tensinns  of  Chnpmiui,  Dryden,  Tickel,  Pope,  Cowper,  and 
Sothebj.  Three  arncles  bad  appeared  up  to  July  1831,  in  each 
of  which  Sotheby's  work  received  iU  fair  share  of  approbation. 
Thismsj  account  for  the  extreme  impatience  for  further  acknow- 
ledgments of  hia  merits.  But  whjnnTe  iiuportimed  the  critic 
BO  early  aa  October  for  matter  only  promised  for  Cbristnias,  and, 
which  actually  appeared  in  the  [fccBmber  numberi' 

WUlmm  Sotkeby  to  I'mfossor  Wiliton. 

13  Lower  Grosvenor  Place  ;  October  S,  1831, 

My  Dear  Sir, — One  month,  two  months,  three  months'  grierow 

disappointment,  intoluruble  disappointment,  Homer  and  his  tafl^ 

Chapmaji,  Pope,  and  ISotheby  in  dim  ecli|fie.     What  beoomea  o 

the  promise  solemnly  giyen  to  tho  public,  that  the  vases  of  good" 

1  evil  impartially  poured  fortli  by  your  balancinij  hand,  ■« 
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the  night  expedition  of  Diomede  and  Ulysses  % — Hector  bursting 
the  rampart— -Juno  and  the  Cestns — Hector  rushing  on,  like  the 
stalled  horse  snapping  the  cord — The  death  of  Sarpedon — The 
consternation  of  the  Trojans  at  the  mere  appearance  of  the  armed 
Achilles — The  Yulcanian  armour — ^Achilles  mourning  over  Patro- 
clus — The  conclusion  of  the  twentieth  book — ^The  lamentations  of 
Priam,  and  Hecuba,  and,  above  all,  of  Andromache — Priam  at  the 
feet  of  Achilles — ^Andromache's  lamentation,  and  Helen's  (oh,  that 
lovely  Helen !)  over  the  corse  of  Hector — can  these  and  innume- 
rable other  passages  be  resisted  by  the  poet  of  the  City  of  the 
Plague  %    No,  no,  no. 

In  sooth,  I  must  say,  I  had  hope  that  at  Christmas  I  might 
have  collected,  and  printed  for  private  distribution,  or,  far  i-ather 
published,  for  public  delight  and  benefit,  with  your  express  per- 
mission, the  several  critiques  in  one  body,  and  then  presented  to 
the  world  a  work  of  criticism  unparalleled. 

I  dine  this  day  at  Lockhart's,  with  my  old  and  dear  friend,  Sir 

Walter.      His  health  has  improved  since  his  arrival.     Perhaps 

your  cheeks  may  bum.     I  beg  the  favour  of  hearing  from  you. — 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Sotheby. 

COXIV. 

Writing  six  weeks  after  the  event,  Nelson  somewhat 
casually  refers  to  the  wounds  he  received  during  the  sie^s^e  of  the 
strong  fortress  of  Calvi.  As  no  mention  was  made  of  his  loss  of 
an  eye  in  the  public  list  of  wounded,  he  drew  Admiral  Hood*8 
attention  to  the  omission  on  the  2nd  Oct.  following,  remarking, 
'  I  do  not  think  that  his  Majesty  will  consider  that  I  sufiered  the 
less  pain  from  the  determination  to  do  my  duty  in  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  accident,  that  those  laborious  duties  entrusted  by 
your  lordship  to  my  direction  might  not  slacken.' 

Uoratio  Xelson  to  Mrs,  Nelson, 

Off  Leghorn  :  August  18,  1794. 
I  left  Calvi  on  the  15th,  and  hope  never  to  be  in  it  again.  I 
was  yesterday  in  St.  Fiorenzo,  and  to-day  shall  be  safe  moored,  I 
expect,  in  Leghorn:  sinco  the  Ship  has  been  commissioned,  this 
will  be  the  first  resting  time  we  have  had.  As  it  is  all  past,  I 
may  now  tell  you,  that  on  the  10th  of  July,  a  shot  Vk»bN\sL%\3iiX»^N«^^o»^«- 
tery,  the  splintei^s  and  stones  fi-om  it  Btruc^  mft  VvNitL  ^c«».^»  ^^^\iR^ 
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in  the  fiice  and  breast.  Although  the  hlow  was  so  severe  as  to  occa- 
sion &  greiit  flow  of  bluud  fi-om  my  liejid,  yet  I,  most  fortunately, 
ascjijifd,  liariug  only  my  right  eye  nearly  deprived  of  its  dght :  it 
was  cut  down,  hut  is  so  far  recovered,  aa  for  nie  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish light  from  darkness.      Aa  to  all  the  pui-posea  of  use,  jt  is 

le  ;  however,  thi.'  blemish  is  nothing,  not  to  lie  perceived,  unless 
told.     The  pupil  is  nearly  the  siie  of  the  blue  part,  I  don't  know 

1  name.     At  BiLstiiL,  I  got  a  sharp  cut  in  the  back.     You  must 

I  not  think  that  my  hurts  confined  me :  no,  nothing  but  the  loes  of 

,  limb  would  have  kept  mo  from  my  duty,  and  I  believe  my 

exertions  conduced  to  pi'eaerve  me  in  this  general  mortality.     I 

I  fearful  that  Mi'S.  Moutray's  son,  who  was  on  shore  with  us 
will  fall  0.  Eacrifice  to  tlie  climate  ;  be  is  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Victory,  a  very  fine  young  man,  for  whom  I  have  a  gi-eat  regard. 
Lord  Kood  ia  quite  distressed  about  him.  Poor  little  Hoate  is 
also  extremely  ill,  and  I  have  great  feare  about  him ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  my  people  are  in  their  beds  ;  of  two  thousand  men  I 

L   the  moat   healthy.     Josiah  is  very  well,  and  a  clever   ematt 
young  man,  for  so  I  must  call  him,  his  sense  demands  it. 
Tours,  A-o. 

Hon  ATI  o  Nelso& 
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is  anything  to  be  done,  there  Providence  is  sure  to  direct  mj  steps. 
Credit  must  be  given  me  in  spite  of  envy.  Even  the  French  respect 
me :  their  Minister  at  Genoa,  in  answering  a  note  of  mine,  when 
retnming  some  wearing  apparel  that  had  been  taken,  said,  '  Your 
Nation,  Sir,  and  mine,  are  made  to  show  examples  of  generosity  as 
w^l  as  of  valour,  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth.'  I  will  also  relate- 
another  anecdote,  all  vanity  to  myself,  bnt  you  will  partake  of  it. 
A  person  sent  me  a  letter,  and  directed  as  follows,  '  Horatio  Nel- 
son, Genoa.'  On  being  asked  how  he  conld  direct  in  snch  a  man- 
ner, his  answer,  in  a  large  party,  was,  <  Sir,  there  is  bnt  one 
Horatio  Nelson  in  the  World.'  The  letter  certainly  came  imme- 
diately. At  G^noa,  where  I  have  stopped  all  their  trade,  I  am 
beloved  and  respected,  both  by  the  Senate  and  lower  order.  If 
any  man  is  fearful  of  his  vessel  being  stopped,  he  comes  and  asks 
me;  if  I  give  him  a  Paper,  or  say, '  All  is  right,'  he  is  contented. 
I  am  known  throoghont  Italy ;  not  a  Kingdom,  or  State,  where 
my  name  will  be  forgotten.     This  is  my  Gazette. 

Lord  Spencer  has  expressed  his  sincere  desire  to  Sir  John 
Jervis,  to  give  me  my  Flag.  Yon  ask  me  when  I  shall  come 
home  %  I  believe,  when  either  an  honourable  peace  is  made,  or  a 
Spanish  war,  which  may  draw  our  Fleet  ont  of  the  Mediterranean. 
God  knows  I  shall  come  to  you  not  a  sixpence  richer  than 
when  I  set  out.  I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  since  from  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  assuring  me  of  his  unalterable  friendship.  With 
kindest  love  to  my  &ther,   believe  me  your  most  affectionate 

husband, 

Horatio  Nelson. 


CCXVL 

Sir  John  Jervis'  splendid  fiffht  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  took 
place  on  '  the  most  glorious  Valentine's  Day,  1797.'  Nelson's 
ship  the  *  Captain '  was  so  much  damaged  that  on  the  followmg 
day  he  shifted  his  Broad  Pendant  to  the  '  Irresistible ; '  and  a 
week  after  he  was  appointed  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue.  Nothing 
in  naval  war&re  ever  surpassed  the  action  of  Nelson's  ship  dur- 
in^  this  battle.  It  is  said  that  a  more  glorious  group  was  never 
witnessed  than  that  of  the '  Captain,'  a  wreck  in  hull  and  masts, 
with  a  tight  grip  on  her  two  magnificent  prizes,  the  '  St.  I^colas  '* 
and '  St.  Joeet' 


see  EXOLISU  LETTERS.  [1700- 

Commodort  NeUon  to  ihe  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 

Irresisliblu  :  Febniarr  lli,  !?('' 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  affectionate  and  flattering  letter  is,  I 
you,  a  sufficient  I'Gward  for  dgiog  (what  to  m^  was  »  pleasure)  W§ 
rlut'j.  My  Admiral  and  othere  in  the  Fleet  think  tho  Home  H| 
yoii  do  of  my  conduct.  To  receive  the  swords  of  the  vanquishsdj 
on  the  quinter-dock  of  n  Spanish  First-rate,  ca.n  seldom  faJl  to 
good  fortune  of  any  man.  Miller  is  doing  for  you  two  sketcbe 
the  action,  sufficient,  I  am  Bure,  to  please  you,  from  yotir  bnoirt 
lodge  of  ita  correctness. 

You  will  now,  I  ain  pare,  think  me  an  odd  mim.  bnt  still  % 
hope  yon  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  and  if  you  can  ho  instciK 
mental  in  keeping  back  what  I  espect  will  happen,  it  will  be 
additional  obligation,  for  very  f^r  is  it  from  my  disposition  to  bol^ 
light  the  HonourB  of  the  Crown ;  bat  I  conceive  to  take  heredilaiy 
Honours  without  a  fortune  to  support  the  dignity,  is  to  lower  that 
Hoaour  it  would  l)o  my  pride  tn  support  in  proper  splendour.  On 
the  1st  of  June,'  1 2tli  of  April, ^  and  other  glorious  days,  Biironetn^ 
'lias  beeu  bestoweil  on  t!ie  Junior  Flag  Officers  ;  this   Hononr  is 
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Rear-Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson^  K,B,,^  to  Admiral 

Sir  John  Jervis,  K,B, 

Theseus :  July  27,  1797. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  become  a  burthen  to  my  friends,  and  use- 
less to  my  Country;  but  by  my  letter  wrote  the  24ih  you  will  per- 
ceive my  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  my  son-in-law,  Josiah 
Nisbet.  When  I  leave  your  command,  I  become  dead  to  the 
World ;  I  go  hence,  and  am  no  more  seen.  If  from  poor  Bowen's 
loss,  you  think  it  proper  to  oblige  me,  I  rest  confident  you  will  do 
it ;  the  Boy  is  under  obligations  to  me,  but  he  repaid  me  by  bring- 
ing me  from  the  Mole  of  Santa  Cruz.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
give  me  a  frigate,  to  convey  the  remains  of  my  carcase  to  England. 
God  bless  yoU|  my  dear  Sir,  and  believe  me,  your  most  obliged  and 

faithful^ 

Horatio  Nelson. 

You  will  excuse  my  scrawl,  considering  it  is  my  first  attempt. 


ccxvm. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  K.B.^  to  Admiral 

Sir  John  Jervis,  K,B, 

Theseus:  August  16, 1707. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^I  rejoice  once  more  in  sight  of  your  Flag,  and 
with  your  permission  will  come  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and 
pay  you  my  respects.  If  the  Emerald  has  joined,  you  know  my 
wishes.  A  left-lianded  Admiral  will  never  again  be  considered  as 
useful,  therefore  the  sooner  I  get  to  a  veiy  humble  cottage  the 
better,  and  make  room  for  a  better  man  to  serve  the  State;  but 
whatever  be  my  lot,  believe  me,  with  the  most  sincere  affection, 

ever  your  most  faithful 

Horatio  Nelson. 


1  Nelson  appointed  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Maroh,  1797. 


EXGLISB  LEirEBS. 


CCXIX. 

Sear-Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Ndnon,  K.B.,  to  Lady  Iftleon. 


Theaeiu:  August  1707. 
My  dearest  Fanny, — I  am  bo  confident  of  your  affection,  that  I 
feel  the  plenaure  you  will  receive  will  be  eq^ual,  wLethor  my  letter 
8  wrote  by  my  right  hand  or  left.      It  was  the  chajieo  of  war,  and 
[  have  gi'eiit  reason  t-o  he  thankful ;  and   1   know   thnt  it  n-ill  add 
much  to  your  pleiisiire  in  finding  that  Josiah,  under  Goil's  Provi- 
dence, was  princi]>Hl]y  instrumental  in  saving  my  life.     As  to  my 
health,  it  never  waa  better ;  and  now  I  Lope  soon  to  return  to 
you  ;  and  my  Conntry,  I  trust,  will  not  allow  me  any  longer  to 
linger  in  wont  of  tlmt  pecuniary  assLstance  which  I  have  been 
fighting  the  whole  war  to  preserve  to  her.    But  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  be  neglected  and  forgot,  as  probahly  I  shall  no  longer  be 
I  considered  as  useful.     However,  I  shall  feel  lich  if  I  continue  to 
1  enjoy  your  affection.     The  cottage  is  now  more  necessary  than 
I  ever.     You  will  see  by  the  papers.  Lieutenant  Weatlierliead  is 
Poor  fellow  !  he  lived  four  days  after  he  was  shot.     I  shall 


i 
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L(yrd  NeUon^  K.B.y  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson. 

Victory :  August  8, 1804. 
My  dear  Brother, — Mr.  C.  B.  Yonge  had  joined  the  Victory 
long  hefore  your  letter  was  wrote,  and  he  is  a  very  good,  deserving 
young  man,  and  when  he  has  served  his  time,  I  shall  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  putting  him  into  a  good  vacancy ;  but  that 
will  not  be  until  October,  the  very  finish,  I  expect,  of  my  remain- 
ing here,  for  my  health  has  suflbred  much  since  I  left  England, 
and  if  the  Admiralty  do  not  allow  me  to  get  at  asses'  milk  and  rest, 
you  vrill  be  a  Lord  before  I  intend  you  should.  I  am  glad  the 
wine  was  good  and  acceptable.  I  have  been  expecting  Monsieur 
La  Touche  to  give  me  the  meeting  every  day  for  this  year  past, 
and  only  hope  he  will  come  out  before  I  go  hence.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  Mrs.  Nelson,  and  believe  me  ever,  your  most  affectionate 
brother. 

Nelson  and  Bronte. 

You  must  excuse  a  short  letter.  You  will  have  seen  Monsieur 
La  Touche's  letter  of  how  he  chased  me  and  how  I  ran.  I  keep  it ; 
and,  by  God,  if  I  take  him,  he  shall  Eat  it  I 


CCXXL 

It  required  the  indefatigable  euergy  and  the  lively  sense  of 
public  dvLty  of  a  Nelson  to  withstand  the  anxieties  and  disappoint- 
ments of  his  command  from  June  1803  to  July  1805.  During 
these  two  years  (less  ten  days),  he  did  not  set  foot  out  of  the 
•  Victory.*  The  escape  of  the  French  fleet  from  Toulon  was  a 
real  affliction  to  him,  and  his  pursuit,  with  only  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  of  the  combined  Frencn  and  Spanish  squadron  to  the 
West  Indies  is,  perhaps,  the  most  creai table  part  of  his  match- 
less career.  '  I  am  in  truth  half  dead,  but  what  man  can  do  to 
find  them  out  shall  be  done/  said  he ;  but  misled  by  incorrect 
information  he  steered  for  Tobago  as  the  enemy  were  returning 
to  Europe  vid  Martinique. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  K.B.,  to  Alexander 

Davison. 

Victory:  July  24, 1806. 

My  dear  Davison,-^ As  all  my  letters  have  beea.^KB.^'^^^^' 
land^  I  know  nothing  of  what  Is  paa^g*,  \>\i\,\\vQi^N«n'»^^'^'^ 

B   B 
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n  to  take  jaw  hy  the  hrmd.  I  am  ns  miserable  as  you  can 
re.  But  for  General  BreietoQ's  damned  information,  Neiatw 
would  have  been,  living  or  dead,  the  greatest  man  in  his  Pro£eesioB> 
that  England  ever  siiw.  Xow,  alas !  I  am  nothing — perhaps  ! 
for  iniiirortimes  which  may  happen,  and  have 
.  I  fi)l]o\v  my  own  head,  I  am,  in  general,  i 
more  correct  in  my  judgment,  than  following  the  opinion  of  otl 

reeisted  the  opinion  of  General  Brerttton's  information  till 
would  have  been  the  height  of  presumption  to  have  carried 
disbelief  further.     I  coulii  not,  in  the  face  of  Generals  and  A" 
ralSj  go  N.W".,  when  it  was  appnrenlhj  clftir  that  the  enemy 
gone  South.     But  I  am  miserable.     I  now  long  to  tif-ar  that 
e  arrived  in  some  Port  in  the  Bay  ;  for  until  they  aie  an 
somewhere,  I  can  do  nothing  but  fret.     Then  I  shall  pt-oceed  to 
England.     I  can  nay  nothing,  or  think  of  anything,  but  the  loss 
my  Country  has  su^tniued  by  General  Brereton's  unfortunate,  ill- 
timed,  false  information.     God  bless  you :  and  believe  me 
mj  dear  Davison,  your  most  faitliful  and  affectionate  fiiend. 

Nelson  akq  B&okts. 


On  the  mominpofOct,  19, 1805,  the  comWned  fleets  of  FmncB 
and  ^paiu  lel't  Cn.di/  Harbour,  and  thn  some  aftenioon  Nelsoo 
knew  that  he  would  n:>on  hare  an  opportunity  of  encountering 


1 
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Ixittle  will  be  to  you,  so  I  hope  in  God  that  I  bhall  live  to  finish 
my  letter  after  the  Battle ;  may  Heaven  bless  you  prays  your  Nel- 
son and  Bronte.  Oct.  20th  in  the  morning  we  were  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Streights,  but  the  wind  had  not  come  far  enough  to 
the  westward  to  allow  the  Combined  fleets  to  weather  the  shoals 
off  Trafalgar,  but  they  were  counted  as  far  as  forty  sail  of  Ships  of 
War  which  I  suppose  to  be  thirty-four  of  the  Line  and  six  frigates,  a 
group  of  them  were  seen  off  the  Lighthouse  of  Cadiz  this  morning 
but  it  blows  so  very  fresh,  and  thick  weather,  that  I  rather  believe 
they  will  go  into  the  Harbour  before  night.  May  €k)d  Almighty 
give  us  success  over  these  fellows  and  enable  us  to  get  a  Peace. 


coxxm. 

It  was  a  Bervant  in  a  family  on  Cessnoch  Water  who  inspired 
Bums  with  several  of  his  best  lyrics,  with  'Montgomery's 
Pegjjy,'  with  *  Bonny  Peggy  Alison  *  and  with  *  Now  western 
winds.* 

Moreover,  it  was  she  to  whom  the  following  fine  love- 
letter  was  addressed.  No  one  was  a  better  student  than  Bums 
of  what  one  of  our  old  dramatists  has  styled  '  the  red-leaved 
and  confused  book  of  the  heart,'  and,  rough  as  he  was,  his  na- 
ture melted  at  once  into  a  most  indulgent  tenderness  at  the 
slightest  appeal  from  womanhood.  The  young  woman  in  this 
case  woula  not  entertain  the  poet's  suit,  but  she  herself  con- 
fessed that  it '  cost  her  some  heartaches  to  get  rid  of  the  affair.' 

Rohert  Bums  to  Miss  Ellison  Beghie, 

Lochlea:  1783. 
I  verily  believe,  my  dear  E.,  that  the  pure  genuine  feelings  of 
love  are  as  rare  in  the  world  as  the  pure  genuine  principles  of  vir- 
tue and  piety.  This  I  hope  will  account  for  the  uncommon  style 
of  all  my  letters  to  you.  By  uncommon,  I  mean  their  being  writ- 
ten in  such  a  hasty  manner,  which  to  tell  you  the  truth,  has  made 
me  often  afraid  lest  you  should  take  me  for  some  zealous  bigot, 
wlio  conversed  with  his  mistress  a«  he  would  converse  with  his 
minister.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  for  though,  except 
your  company,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  gives  me  so  much 
plojisure  as  writing  to  you,  yet  it  never  gives  me  those  giddy  rap- 
tures so  much  talked  of  among  lovers.  I  have  often  tkoMJ^>.^iQ?a^» 
if  a  well-grounded  affection  be  not  Te«XV;j  %.  ^^|nc\»  q!1  ^rvtfc^^  '"*®^ 

B  B  2 
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Bsomftliing  extremely  akin  to  it.     Whenever  the  thought  of  mj  K 

113  my  heart,  every  feeling  of  hiimanity,  every  principle  of 

Bgenerosity  kindles  in  my  breast.    It  extingmsheo  every  dirty  spark 

lof  malic*  and  envy  which  ai'e  but  too  apt  to  infect  me.     I  gi'asp 

leveiy  creature  in  the  arms  of  universal  benevolence,  and  equally 

Ipai-ticipute  in  the  pleasures  of  the  happy,  and  sympathize  with  tiie 

iries  of  the  unfortunate.    I  o^ure  you,  my  deiu*,  I  often  look  up 

Ito  the  Divine  Disposer   of  events  with  an  eye  of  gi'atitude  for  the 

Iblessing  which  I  hope  he  int^inds  to  bestow  on  me  in  bestowing 

I  sincerely  \rish  that  he  may  bless  my  eiideavonra  to  make 

■yoiir  life  as  comfuitable  and  happy  aa  possible,  both  in  sweetemag 

rougher  parts  of  my  natural  temper,  and  bettering  the  un- 

Ikiiidly  cii'cumatancea  of  my  fortune.     This,  my  dear,  is  a  passion, 

t  least  in  my  view,  woi-thy  of  a  man,  and  I  will  add  worthy  of  a 

BChristian.     The  sordid  earth-vronn  may  profess  love  to  a  woman's 

Iperaon,  whilst  in  reality  hia  affection  ia  centered  in  her  pocket; 

land  the  alaviah  di-udge  may  go  a-wooing  as  he  goes  to  the  horse- 

|markct  to  choose  one  who  is  stout  and  fii'm,  and  as  we  may  say  of 

n  old  horse,  one  who  will  be  a  good  drudge  and  draw  kindly.     I 

isdain  their  dirty  puny  ideas.    I  would  1)6  hesirtily  out  of  humour 

iih  iny^elr,  if  T  thoiii^lit  I  wi-re  capable  of  having  so  poor  a  notion 
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your  lordship's  patronage  and  goodness,  which  have  already  reecaed 
me  from  obscurity,  wretchedness,  and  exile,  embolden  me  to  ask 
that  interest.  Tou  have  likewise  pat  it  in  my  power  to  save  the 
little  tie  of  home  that  sheltered  an  aged  mother,  two  brothers,  and 
three  sisters  from  destruction.  There,  my  lord,  you  have  bound 
me  over  to  the  highest  gratitude.  My  brother's  farm  is  but  a 
wretched  lease,  but  I  think  he  will  probably  weather  out  the  re- 
maining seven  years  of  it;  and  after  the  assistance  which  I  have 
given  and  will  give  him,  to  keep  the  £unily  together,  I  think,  by 
my  guess,  I  shall  have  rather  better  than  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  instead  of  seeking  what  is  almost  impossible  at  present  to  find, 
a  farm  that  I  can  certainly  live  by,  with  so  small  a  stock,  I  shall 
lodge  this  sum  in  a  banking-house,  a  sacred  deposit,  excepting  only 
the  calls  of  uncommon  distress  or  necessitous  old  age. 

These,  my  lord,  are  my  views  :  I  have  resolved  from  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation ;  and  now  I  am  fixed,  I  shall  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  carry  my  resolve  into  execution.  Your  lordship's 
patronage  is  the  strength  of  my  hopes ;  nor  have  I  yet  applied  to 
any  body  else.  Indeed  my  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  idea  of 
applying  to  any  other  of  the  great  who  have  honoured  me  with 
their  countenance.  I  am  ill-qualified  to  dog  the  heels  of  greatness 
\nt\i  the  impertinence  of  solicitation,  and  tremble  nearly  as  much 
at  the  thought  of  the  cold  promise  as  the  cold  denial ;  but  to  your 
lordship  I  have  not  only  the  honour,  the  comfort,  but  the  pleasiue 

of  being 

Your  lordship's  much  obliged 

And  deeply  indebted  humble  servant, 


coxxv. 

The  humanity  of  Burns  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  his 
^eat  qualities.  We  have  had  lyric  poets  as  fine,  wits  as  brilliant, 
but  we  have  scarcely  had  another  man  of  imaffinative  genius  so 
near  to  us  in  all  the  commoi)  feelings  of  the  neart  So  true  a 
man  is  he,  so  unaffected  in  his  laughter  or  his  tears,  so  plain  a 
creature  like  ourselves,  that  when  he  falls  upon  the  thorns  of 
life,  and  bleeds,  we  never  think  of  regarding  him  as  a  great 
roan,  hut  merely  as  a  friend  distressed  and  Vck^>.  ^^^^V^X  ^ssfie- 
plicity,  what  kindly  enthusiasm,  w\iat  cy3Mk\i\i^axn««!t|«aaa»^'^ 
the  writer  of  the  following  letter  to  a\KKMDM31«t  m'EiiaasXs^x^^ 
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Robert  Burw  to  Peter  Hill. 

EUiaUiflil :  Fobruury  2,  17WJ. 

Ko  I     I  'will  not  Bay   one   woi-d  about  apologies  or  excn 

r  not  writjng — I   am   a  poor,    rascally   gauger,  condeoiiied  to 

^-.tllop  at  teaat    200   miles  every   week   to   iQBi(ect  dirty   ponds 

tid    yeasty  barrels,   and   where   am    I   find  time   to  write    to^ 

r  imjxirtaiice  to  interest  anybody  1  the  upbraidiiiga  of  my  con- 

;ience,  nay  the  upbraidiogs  of  my  wife,  have  persecuted   tos  OD 

our  account  tlieso  two  or  tliree  months  past.     I  wifih  to  God   I 

'oa  i\  great  man,  that  my  correspoDdcnce  might  throw  light  npOD  'i 

Byou,  to  let  the  world  Bee  what  you  i-eally  nre,  and  then  T    wuuld 

Bniake  your  fortune,  without  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  yoii, 

Bwhicb,  like  all  other  gi-eat  men,  1  Buppoao  I  would  avoid  iu<  mueii 

lu  possible.      What  ai-e  you  doing,  and  how  are  you  doing  1      Have 

lyou  lately  seen  any  of  my  few  friends  1     What  has  become  of  tbs 

IBorough  Reform,  or  how  ia  the  fate  of  my  poor  namesake  Mad^ 

"" !  Burns  decided  1     0  man  I  but  for  thee  and  thy  selfiA 

■  appetites,  and  dishonest  artifices,  that  beaul«ous  form,  and  thftft 

f  innocent  and  still   ingenuiius  mind,  which  ahone  conspicuoim 
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but,  I  believe,  I  must  have  them.  I  saw  the  other  day,  proposals 
for  a  publication,  entitled,  '  Banks's  new  and  complete  Christian's 
Family  Bible,'  printed  for  C.  Cooke,  Paternoster-row,  London. 
He  promises  at  least,  to  give  in  the  work,  I  think  it  is  three 
hundred  and  odd  engravings,  to  which  he  has  put  the  names  of  the 
first  ai*tists  in  London.  You  will  know  the  character  of  the  per- 
formance, as  some  numbers  of  it  are  published ;  and  if  it  is  really 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  set  me  down  as  a  subscriber,  and  send  me 
the  published  numbers. 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  your  first  leisure  minute,  and  trust  me 
you  shall  in  future  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  silence.  The 
dazzling  perplexity  of  novelty  will  dissipate  and  leave  me  to  pursue 
my  course  in  the  quiet  path  of  methodical  routine. 

RR 

OOXXVL 

Bums  found  no  advancement  in  the  miserable  service  that  he 
had  chosen  to  enter.  He  never  rose  higher  than  the  '  nicked 
stick,'  the  badge  and  implement  of  a  common  ganger.  But  the 
Government  was  not  content  with  ignoring  Uie  claims  of  the 
poet  to  promotion.  He  was  known  to  hold  liberal  opinions,  and 
to  be  that  dangerous  being,  '  a  friend  of  the  people.'  The  Com- 
missioners of  Excise  wrote  him  a  letter,  couched  in  the  formal- 
ity of  official  insolence,  informing  him  that '  such  a  petty  officer 
as  he  had  no  business  with  politics.' 

It  is  believed  that  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  friend  to 
whom  this  letter  is  addressed.  Bums  would  have  been  summarily 
dismissed,  and  his  family  turned  adrift  upon  the  world. 

Robert  Burns  to  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray. 

December,  1792. 

Sir, — I  have  been  surprised,  confounded,  and  distracted  by  Mr. 
Mitchel,  the  collector,  telling  me  that  he  has  received  an  order 
from  your  Board  to  enquire  into  my  political  conduct,  and 
blaming  me  as  a  person  disafiectod  to  government. 

Sir,  you  are  a  husband — and  a  father. — You  know  what  yon 
would  feel,  to  see  the  much  loved  wife  of  your  bosom,  and  your 
helpless,  prattling  little  ones,  turned  adrift  into  the  world,  de- 
graded and  disgraced  from  a  situation  in  which  they  had  been 
respectable  and  respected,  and  left  almoe^  ^\!tiO\>^»  ^^  TiWjR»«s2r| 
Bup/)02t  of  a  miserable  existence.     AW,  ^vc  \  \scos^  "^  VSem^  xjoaX. 
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,  sooD  will  be  my  lot  I  aoil  from  the  d — mned,  dark  insiDua- 
ItionH  of  hellish  groundlesB  envy  Uxt  1  I  believe.  Sir,  I  may  aver 
lit,  nnd  in  the  sight  of  OmniscieDce,  that  I  would  not  tell  a  deliberate 
Bfalaeliood,  no,  not  though  even  worse  horrora,  if  worse  can  be, 
Bthan  those  I  have  mentioned,  hung  over  my  head ;  and  I  say,  that 
Ithe  allegation,  whatever  villain  has  mnde  it,  is  a  lie  !  To  the 
(Britiah  Coustitution,  on  revolution  principles,  next  after  my  Gkid, 
I  am  most  devoutly  attached  j  yon.  Sir,  have  been  much  and  gene- 
rously my  friend. — Henveu  knowa  how  warmly  I  have  felt  the 
Bobligation,  and  how  gratefully  I  have  thanked  you. — Fortune,  Sir, 
■has  made  you  powerful,  and  me  impotent ;  has  given  you  ptttron- 
lage,  and  me  dejiendence. — I  would  not  for  my  single  self,  call  on 
lyouT  humanity ;  were  such  my  insular,  unconnected  situation,  I 
BwTDidd  desfiise  the  tear  that  now  swells  in  my  eye — I  could  bi-ave 
Jmisfortnne,  I  could  face  nun ;  for  at  the  woret,  *  Death's  thousand 
Bdoors  stand  open ; '  but,  good  God  I  the  tender  concerns  that  I 
3  mentioned,  the  claims  and  ties  that  I  see  at  this  moment, 
land  feel  around  me,  how  they  unnerve  Cour»ge,  and  wither  Reso- 
>n  I  To  your  patronage,  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  you  h&ve 
(allowed  mo  a  claim ;  and  your  esteem,  as  an  honest  man,  I  know 
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Richard  Piirton  to  Dr.  PoalUlhuiatU. 

OctobirO,  1792. 

Sir, — ^When  I  first  received  the  favour  of  your  K-tter,  I  must 
own  tlitit  I  felt  rather  vijxiilian  nnil  chagrin  than  hope  unci  eatis- 
fiictiun.  1  had  looked  upon  luysetf  ro  coinpletel;  in  the  light  of  an 
ouU9.st  from  Alma.  Muter,  thiit  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
no  further  connection  with  the  place.  The  prospect  you  hold  out 
to  me  gsve  me  more  uneii^iness  than  pleasure.  When  I  was 
younger  than  I  now  am,  and  my  dispueitioo  more  sanguine  than  it 
ia  Lit  pre.sent,  I  was  in  daily  expectation  of  Mr.  Cook's  redguation, 
and  I  flaltei-ed  myself  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  honour 
he  was  going  to  ijuit.  As  hope  and  amhltiou  are  great  CHtiUe- 
hiiildi^rs,  I  had  litlil  a  scheme  partly,  as  1  was  willing  to  think,  for 
the  joint  credit,  partly  for  the  miitual  advnDtag«i,of  myself  and  tJie 
rtTniveraty.  1  had  projected  a  pUu  of  reailiag  lectures,  aud  I  per- 
laded  myseilf  that  I  should  eiiEtly  ohtaiu  a  grave  periuitting  me  to 
sum  from  every  i>ersoQ  who  attended.  Bat  seven 
('  waiting  will  tii«  out  the  moat  patient  temper ;  aud  all  my 
ibitioD  of  this  sort  was  long  ago  kid  asleep.     The  sudden  nerwB 

the  vacant  profeaaorahip  put  me  in  mind  of  poor  Jacob,  who, 
luiviug  served  seven  years  in  hojws  of  being  rewarded  with  Bachd, 
awoke,  and  behold  it  woa  Leah.     Such,  Sir,  I  confers,  woro  tlie 
first  idns  that  took  posaeauon  of  my  miud.     But  after  a  little 
iiiflnctioD,  I  reaolved  to  refer  a  matter  of  tliia  importance  to  my 
friend».      This  circnmstiuice  has  caused  the  delay,  for  which  I 
ought  b«fore  now  to  have  apoloj^ied.     My  fiieuds  unanimoualf    ' 
irxhorteil  me  to  emhraoe  the  gijod  fortune  which  they  omceived  to    ' 
1«   within    my  grasp.      Tbeii-  advice,   therefore,  joined   to   the 
expectation  I  bad  entertmned  of  doing  some  inuall  good  by  my 
cxertiona  in  the  employment,  fogetlier  with  the  [Mrdonable  vanity  J 
which  the  honour  annexed  to  the  office  inspired,  determined  m«; 
and   I   was  on  the  point  of  troubling  you.  Sir,  aud  the  other  J 
electors,  with  notice  of  my  intentions  to  profcew  myfnlf  a  candidate,  j 
«hen  an  objection,  wtiich  had  eacsiped  me  in  the  hurry  of  my 
tiioiighta,  now  occurred   to   uiy  recollection.     The  same   renaon 
which  hinderc<i  me  from  keeping  my  fellowship  by  the  method  ^vk.  J 

_"nglj  pointed  out  to  me,  wouW,  Y  tt.T».  ^;«»fivj  »i.^tvv\&.,'^tw*a 

&om  bdug  Orook  ProfeeBor.    WW^hsnot  TOtvCKca  *:i» '"^'^  ^ 
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for  myself,  it  gives  me  none  for  the  public.     I  trust  there  are 
»t  least  twenty  or  thirty  iu  the  Uuiversitj  equally  able  and  willing 
to  undertake  the  office;  possessed,  many,  of  talents  superior  to 
an,  and  all  of  a.  more  complying  conscience.     This  I  npeak  upon. 
s  Bupjwsitiou  thiit  the  next  Gi-eck  professor  will  be  compelled  to 
i-ead  lectuiDS ;  but  if  the  place  remains  a  sinecure,  the  number  of 
qualified  persona  will  be  greatly  iiici^eased.     And  though  it  were 
p-L-n  granted  that  my  industry  and  attention  might  possibly  pro- 
uce  some  benefit  to  tlie  interests  i/f  learning  and  tbo  credit  of  the 
Univei-sity,  tliat  trifling  gain  would  be  as  much  exceeded  by  keep- 
ing the  professorship  a  sinecure,   and  Ijeatowing   it   on   a  sound 
believer,  as  temporal  considerations  are  outweighed  by  Bpirittisl. 
Having  only  a  strong  perHuaaion,  not  an  absolute  certainty,  that 
t.uch  iv  subscription  is  required  of  the  pi-ofeasor  elect,  if  I  am  mw- 
tiiken  I  hereby  ofl'er  myself  bs  a  candidate  ;  hut  if  I  am  right  ia, 
my  opinion,  I  shall  beg  of  you  to  order  my  name  to  be  erased  from 
the  boai-ds,  and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  conferred  on, 
Sir, 
Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

E.    PORSOtC. 
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Timber,  bricks  and  tiles  kc,  used  in  improyements,  should 
have  been  exempted  from  taxation.  The  house-tax  and  window- 
tax  should  have  been  increased  on  town  houses,  and  lessened  on 
those  of  gentlemen  residing  on  their  own  property.  For  in  fact 
your  country  gentlemen  are  the  nerves  and  ligatures  of  your  poli- 
tical body,  and  they  enable  you  to  enforce  laws  which  could  not 
be  executed  by  the  mere  power  of  Government,  and  often  preserve 
the  public  peace  better  than  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 

London  is  the  gangrene  of  our  body  politic,  and  the  bad 
humours  it  generates  corrupt  the  whole  mass.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  the  great  clubs  &c.  one  set  of  opinions,  manners,  modes  of 
living  are  diffused  through  a  vast  mass  of  the  higher  orders. 

Domestic  restraints,  and  feunily  economy,  and  order  are  voted 
bores,  while,  from  the  nature  of  our  constitution,  aided  by  the 
increasing  wealth  and  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  age,  what- 
ever ways  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  become  popular  in  the 
higher  classes,  soon  spread  through  eveiy  order.  Hence  respect 
for  our  nobility,  and  even  for  the  King  himself,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a  Christian  duty,  is  deemed  an  antiquated  prejudice. 

Your  Lordship's  obliged  and  faithful 

W.  WiLBERFORCE. 
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A  volimie  of  letters  from  Mary  Wollstonecnift  to  Captain 
Gilbert  Imlay,  with  a  prefatory  memoir  of  the  writer,  by  Mr.  C. 
Kefran  Paul,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  character  of  a  re- 
markable woman  whose  chief  claim  to  public  notice  seems, 
imtil  recently,  to  have  been  that  she  was  we  wife  of  the  philo- 
sopher Godwin,  and  the  mother  of  Shelley's  wife.  Altnouorh 
the  exceptional  views  on  social  questions  so  boldly  asserted  by 
this  lady,  will  he  held  as  extravagant  and  autri  now  as  they  were 
in  the  last  century,  Mr.  C.  Eegan  Paul,  in  hallowing  the  memorv 
of  a  pure,  impassioned,  and  refined  being  through  a  life  of  toil 
and  sorrow  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  painting  so  complete  a 
picture  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  that  our  just  sympathy  is  ex- 
cited for  her  as  fully  as  these  letters  excite  our  di8fl:u8t  for  the 
scoundrel  Imlay  who  first  stole  her  heart  and  then  deserted  her. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft  to  Captain  Imlay. 

Paris:  September  22, 1794. 
I  have  just  written  two  letters,  ihfiit  «x^  \g;>\T^^V3  ^V^^sc  ^:5s^- 
veyancee,  and  which  I  reckon  on  yo\XT  xecfiiNVs^  \at4^\jfi&sst»  "Oox^ 
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I  therefore  merely  write,  because  I  know  I  should  be  disappointed 
at  seeing  anyone  wlio  had  left  you  if  you  did  not  send  a  letter, 
were  it  ever  so  short,'  to  tell  me  why  you  did  not  write  a  longer, 
and  you  wUl  want  to  be  told,  over  and  oTer  again,  that  our  little 
Hercules  is  quite  recovered.  Besides  looking  at  me,  there  an 
three  other  things  which  delight  her;  to  ride  in  a  coach,  to  look 
at  a  acarlpt  waistcoat,  and  hear  loud  music— yesterday,  at  tlie_/8t«, 
she  enjoyed  the  two  latter ;  but,  to  honour  J.  J.  Rousseau,  I  in- 
t«nd  to  give  her  a  sash,  the  first  she  has  ever  had  round  her — and 
why  not  1 — for  I  have  always  been  half  in  love  with  him. 

Well,  thLs  you  will  say  is  trifling — shall  I  talk  about  alum  or  so^I 
Thei"e  is  nothing  jiictui'esrjue  in  your  present  puisuits  ;  my  iman- 
nation,  tJien,  rather  chooses  to  ramble  back  to  the  Barrier  with  yon, 
or  to  Bee  you  coming  to  meet  me,  and  my  basket  of  grapes.  With 
what  pleasure  ito  I  recollect  your  looks  and  words,  when  I  h&ve 
been  sitting  on  the  window,  regarding  the  waving  corn  !  Believe 
me,  sage  sir,  you  have  not  sufficient  respect  for  the  imagination.  I 
coiild  prove  to  you  in  a  trice  that  it  is  the  mother  of  sentiment^ 
the  great  distinction  of  our  nature,  the  only  purifier  of  the  paBsiooa 
— animals  have  a  poi-tion  of  I'eason,  and  e(]ml,  if  not  more  exqut 
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In  the  foreffoinff  as  well  aa  in  the  following  letter  the 
writer  refers  to  her  child.  Mary  Wolktonecraft  had  given  her 
heart  to  Imlay  and  considered  herself  Imlay's  wife.  To  quote 
Mr.  G.  Kegan  Paul :  '  Her  view  was  that  a  common  affection 
was  marriage,  and  that  the  marriage  tie  should  not  bind  after 
the  death  of  love,  if  love  should  die.' 

Mary  WoUsionecra/t  to  Captain  Irrday, 

January  9, 1796. 

I  just  now  receiyed  one  of  your  hasty  notes ;  for  business  so  en- 
tirely occupies  you,  that  you  have  not  time,  or  sufficient  command 
of  thought)  to  write  letters.  Beware  I  you  seem  to  be  got  into  a 
world  of  projects  and  schemes,  which  are  drawing  you  into  a  gulf, 
that,  if  it  do  not  absorb  your  happiness,  will  infallibly  destroy 
mine. 

Fatigued  during  my  youth  by  the  most  arduous  struggles,  not 
only  to  obtain  independence,  but  to  render  myself  useful,  not 
merely  pleasure,  for  which  I  had  the  most  lively  taste, — I  mean 
the  simple  pleasures  that  flow  from  passion  and  affection,— escaped 
me,  but  the  most  melancholy  views  of  life  were  impressed  by  a 
disappointed  heart  on  my  mind.  Since  I  knew  you  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  go  back  to  my  former  nature,  and  have  allowed 
some  time  to  glide  away,  winged  with  the  delight  which  only  spon- 
taneous enjoyment  can  give.  Why  have  you  so  soon  dissolved  the 
charm  1 

I  am  really  unable  to  bear  the  continual  inquietude  which 

your  and  's   never-ending  plans  produce.      This  you  may 

term  want  of  firmness,  but  you  are  mistaken ;  I  have  still 
sufficient  firmness  to  pursue  my  principle  of  action.  The  present 
misery,  I  cannot  find  a  softer  word  to  do  justice  to  my  feelings, 
appears  to  me  unnecessary,  and  therefore  I  have  not  firmness  to 
support  it  as  you  may  think  I  ought.  I  should  have  been  con- 
tent, and  still  wish,  to  retire  with  you  to  a  farm.  My  God! 
anything  but  these  continual  anxieties,  anything  but  commerce, 
which  debases  the  mind,  and  roots  out  affection  from  the  heart. 

I  do  not  mean  to  complain  of  subordinate  incon'v^m9SQkS»^\  ^^ 
I  will  simply  observe^  that,  led.  to  eix^^oc^  'jwx  e^^rj  ^^s^-*^  '^^ 
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I  not  make  the  arrangements  required  bj  the  present  circumstaoeeB, 
I  to  procure  tlie  neceasaiies  of  life.  In  order  to  Lnve  them,  a  aer- 
I  vant,  for  thftt  purpose  only,  is  indispensable.  The  want  of  wood 
I  has  made  me  catch  the  most  violent  cold  I  ever  had ;  and  my  head 
I  is  iio  disturbed  hy  continual  coughing,  that  I  am  unable  to  write 
I  without  stOjiping  frequently  to  recollect  myself.      This   howerer,  ia 

10  of  the  common  cvUb  which  mimt  be  home  with — bodily  pain 

)es  not  touch  the  heart,  though  it  fatigues  tlie  spiritB, 
Still,  as  you  talk  of  your  return,  eveu  in  February,  doubtingly, 
I  I  have  determined,  the  moment  the  weather  chaugea,  to  wean  my 
I  child.     It  is  too  soon  for  her  to  begin  to  divide  sorrow  !     And  as 

e  has  well  said,  despiiir  ia  a  freeman,  we  will  go  and  seek  our 
I  fortune  together.  This  is  not  a  caprice  of  the  moment,  for  your 
I  absence  has  given  now  weight  to  some  conclusions  thnt  I  was  Tctj 
]  reluctantly  forming  before  you  left  me.  I  do  not  choose  to  be  a 
I  eecoudary  object.     If  your  feelings  were  in  unison  with  mine,  you 

luld  not  Ricrifice  bo  much  to  visionary  prospects  of  future 
I  advautaga 
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to  this  city  of  romantic  adventure,  the  place  from  which  he  started. 
I  set  out  in  August  last,  with  my  sister  and  Mackintosh.     He 
parted  with  us  in  Switzerland,  since  which  time  we  have  traveUed 
on  together,  and  happy  should  we  have  been  could  you  and  Psyche 
have  made  a  quartett  of  it.     I  hope  all  her  predictions  have  long 
ago  been  fulfilled  to  your  mind,  and  that  she,  and  you,  and  the 
bambini  are  all  as  snug  and  as  happy  as  you  can  wish  to  be.     By 
the  way,  I  forgot  one  of  your  family,  who,  I  hope,  i&  still  under 
your  roof.     I  mean  one  of  nine  sisters — the  one  I  have  more  than     % 
once  made  love  to.     With  another  of  them,  too,  all  the  world 
knows  your  good  fortune.     Apropos  of  love,  and  such  things,  is 
Lord  Byron  to  be  married  to  Miss  Milbanke,  at  last  %  I  have  heard 
it.      But  to  proceed  to  business;   Chamouny,  and  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  Voltaire's  chamber  at  Femey,  Gibbon's  terrace  at  Lausanne. 
Kouaseau's  Isle  of  St.  Pierre,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  the  little 
Cantons,  the  passage  over  the  Alps,  the  Lago  Maggiore,  Milan, 
Verona,  Padua,  Venice — what  shall  I  b^in  with  %  but  I  believe  I 
must  refer  you  to  my  three  Quartos  on  the  subject,  whenever  they 
choose  to  appear.     The  most  wonderful  thing  we  have  seen  is 
Bonaparte's  road  over  the  Alps — as  smooth  as  that  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  not  steeper  than  St.  James's  Street.     We  left  Savoy  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  slept  at  Domo  d'Ossola  in  Italy  that  night. 
For  twenty  miles  we  descended  through  a  mountain-pass,  as  rocky, 
and  often  narrower,  than  the  narrowest  part  of  Dovedale;  the  road 
being  sometimes  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  and  three  times  carried 
through  it,  leaving  the  torrent  (and  such  a  torrent !)  to  work  its 
way  by  itself.     The  passages  or  galleries,  as  I  believe  the  French 
engineers  call  them,  were  so  long  as  to  require  large  openings  here 
and  there  for  light,  and  the  roof  was  hung  with  icicles,  which  the 
carriage  shattered  as  it  passed  along,  and  which  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  shrill  sound.     We  were  eight  hours  in  climbing  to  the  top 
and  only  three  in  descending.     Our  wheel  was  never  locked,  and 
our  hoi-ses  were  almost  always  in  a  gallop.     But  I  must  talk  to 
you  a  little  about  Venice.     I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  felt,  when 
the  postillion  turned  gaily  round,  and,  pointing  with  his  whip, 
cried  out,  *  Venezia  ! '     For  there  it  was,  sure  enough,  with  its  long 
lino  of  domes  and  turrets  glittering  in  the  sun.     I  walk  about  here 
all  day  long  in  a  dream.     Is  that  the  Kialto,  I  say  to  VQk.^^»^l\    V^ 
this  St.  Mark's  Place  I    Do  I  eee  tikie  A.Anaid<i\ '  \  "OKss^y.  M  ^^^ 
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|nncl  I  were  togpther  here,  my  dear  Moore,  we  might  manuiactuR' 
piimetbing  from  tlie  jtonte  dei  sospiri,  tho  Bcala  dei  giganti,  tba 
[liombi,  the  pozzi,  and  tbe  thoueand  ingredients  of  mystery  aod 
tprrop  that  are  hers  at  every  torn.  Nothiug  can  be  more  luxa- 
rioiis  tbao  a  gondola  and  ite  little  black  cabin,  in  which  yoa 
aui   fly   iiboiit    nnseen,    the  gondoliers  so  silent  all   the    while^ 

iTbey  dip  their  oiira  lis  if  they  were  afraid  of  disturbing  yo<iS 
\  yet  you  fly.  As  you  are  rowed  through  one  of  the  narroir 
lEti'eets,  oft«n  do  you  catch  the  notes  of  a  guitar,  atMwnipanied.  by  k 

■  fi-tnale  voice,  throtigii  some  open  window;  and  at  night,  on  tha 
B'liiind  Canal,  how  amusing  is  it  to  observe  the  moving  lights  (every 

■  gondola  haK  its  light),  one  now  and  then  shooting  across  at  a  little 
I  (Estauce,  and  vanishing  into  a  mnaUer  canal.  Oh,  if  you  had  any 
l|)iirauit  of  love  or  pleiiBure,  how  nervous  would  they  make  you, 

not  knowing  tbeir  contents  or  tbeir  destination!  and  how  infinitely 

more  interesting,  as  more  mysterious,  their  silence,  than  the  noisa 

I  of  carriage- wheels  I     Before  the  steps  of  tlie  Opera-house,  tliey  aro 

■awn  lip  ill  array  with  their  shining  prows  of  white  metal,  wrait- 

g  for  the  company.     One  man  remains  in  your  boat,  while  the 

1  other  stands  at  the  door  of  your  loge.     When  you  come  out,  h» 

|iLtteuds  volt  down,  and  calling  '  Pietro,'  or  '  Ginciimo,'  is  answered 
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passed  the  little  Lake  of  Lowertz,  and  saw  the  melancholy  effects 
of  the  downfall.  It  is  now  a  scene  of  desolation,  and  the  little 
town  of  Goldau  is  huried  many  fathoms  deep. 

It  is  a  sad  stoiy,  and  yoa  shall  have  it  when  we  meet.  I  re- 
ceived a  very  kind  letter  from  her  at  Tunhridge,  and  mean  to 
answer  it.  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  London-town,  when  you  visit 
it  next ;  at  least  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so.  My  sister  unites 
wdth  me  in  kindest  rememhrance  to  Mrs.  Moore ;  and  pray,  pray 
believe  me  to  be. 

Yours  ever, 

S.  R. 

At  Yerona  we  were  shown  Juliet's  tomb  in  a  Convent  garden ! 
In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  play,  but  saw  neither  Mercutio 
nor  "  the  two  Gentlemen  "  there. 


coxxxn. 

The  last  considerable  work  by  "William  Godwin  was  a  *  Tlis- 
tory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.'  In  the  preparation  of 
this  book  he  had  consulted  Sir  Waiter  Scott  and  other  authori- 
ties respecting  Cromwell^s  character  and  rule ;  and  among  tlie 
letters  ne  received  is  one  of  interest  from  the  late  Mr.  Isaac 
Disraeli.  Mazarin  quite  understood  how  not  to  offend  the  Lord 
Protector. 

Iscutc  D* Israeli  to  William  Godwin, 

6,  Bloomsbury  Square :  July  12, 1828. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  communicate  to  you 
the  striking  anecdote  which  confirms  the  notice  you  find  in  Yol- 
taire  of  Cromwell,  who  when  Protector,  would  be  addressed,  much 
against  Louis  XIY.'s  inclination,  as  'brother,'  by  the  French 
monarch.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  to  repeat  that  I  find  in  my 
note  on  this  anecdote,  a  loose  reference  to  Thurlow's  papers,  by 
which  I  infer  that  I  must  have  read  in  Thurlow's  collection  some- 
thing relative  to  the  subject  of  your  enquiry. 

The  present  anecdote  is  very  circumstantial  and  of  imdonbtod 
authority.  Dr.  Sampson  derived  it  from  Judge  Rookly,  who  was 
present  at  the  delivery  of  the  letter.  I  transcribe  it  literally  ^m 
the  Diary  of  Dr.  Sampson,  Sloane  MSS. 

'  He  was  in  the  Banqueting  House  to  T«a^^  ^^  "^x^^  ^^ 
Cr^ui^  as  amhaasador  from  the  ¥reac\L  YAni^*    QtT«bX»  ^^^^  "^^^ 

0  O 
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I  sbite  &nA  crowd.     The  nmbossador  made  his  speech,  and  after  aU 

mpliiuent^,  be  deliverad  a  letter  into  bis  hands  which  u'&s  super- 

ribed :  "  To  his  moat  serene  Highness  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of 

I  England,  Scotland,  aiid  Ireland."    He  looks  wistfully  at  the  letter, 

I  puts  it  in  hia  pocket,  turns  away  without  speaking  a  word  or  read- 

g  it.    Tlie  ambassador  was  highly  vexed  at  this,  and  as  booh  aa  he 

uld  meet  with  Secretary  Thurlow,  expostulates  with  him  for  the 

I  great  affront  and  indignity  oilered  to  hia  moBter,  bo  great  a  prince 

—asked  him  what  he  thought  the  cause  might  be.     Thurlow  au- 

iwercd,  he  thought  tlie  Protector  might  be  displeaeed  with  the 

iuperscription  of  the  letter.    The  Duke  said  he  thought  that  it  was 

iccoiding  to  fonn,  and  in  teinjs  as  agreeable  as  could  be.     "  But," 

I  pays  Thurlow,  "UieProt^tor  expected  he  should  have  written  to  our 

1  dear  brother  Oliver."     It  is  said  the  ambassador  writing  thia  over 

I  to  France, the  King  replied:  "Shalll  call  such  a  fellow  my  i/rot/teri" 

which  Cardinal  Jlaiarin  answered,  "  Aye,  call  him  your  Jatkir 

I  if  neeil  be,  if  you  would  get  from  him  what  you  desire."     And  so  a 

I  letter  was  procured,  having  the  desu-ed  superscription,' 

I  need  not  assure  yon  of  the  con-ectness  of  the  transcript. 
Believe  me,  very  truly  yours. 


hiive  ticrer  viewed,  lie  by  the  side  of  hia  sunshiny  people.     You 
soe  souo  iunocvnt  souls  winUing  about  blossoms — for  olbsre  the 
tDOSsive  snpiilolire  lins  opened,  aad  the  waters  beneath  give  op  their  , 
Hvret8.      The  Gtiixh.  the  extreme  delieacy  of  his  pencil,  in  hia  I 
light  gmutlo  forme,  ni»rvellously  contrut  with  the  ideal  figures  of  1 
hia  mystic  allogori«« ;  sometimes  playful,  as  the  lovelinesB  of  tha 
aiiibeeques  of  Rairaellei.     Bluke  often  hreiiks  into  the  '  terrihil  via ' 
uf  Michael  Angelo,  and  we  Btnrt  amid  a  world  too  horrifind  to 
dwell  in.     Kot  the  least  estruordiuary  fact  of  these  deeigna  is, 
their  colouriug,  doue  by  the  aj-tist's  own  hand,  worked  to  his  fonoy ; 
and  the  verKcs  which  are  often    ivmarkable  for  their  sweetneM 
nnd  their  deptit  of  feeling.     I  feel  the  imperfection  of  my  genera) 
deeci'iptiou.     Such  Biogulnr  productions  require  a  commentary. 
Believe  me,  with  i-c^ard 

Your  sincere  well  wisher, 
1  Isaac  D'isRAtu. 


U  OCXXXIV.  I 

Miw  Edmwarth  points  to  hor  intimate  (rienil  the  Rev. 
SjUni'y  Siiuth  na  lAe  man  wbuae  captivstioK  mantusra  aud 
gimeni'uB  heart  would  haTe  deeply  influenced   the  Iriih  people  ' 

and  be  beea  ahle  tu  reaide  peruianenlly  ouioitg  tham. 

Jlfuf  Maria  EJgeworlh  to  MitK  Smith,  dauif/itrr  oj  t/ie  Uro. 

Si/flnry  Smith. 
I  have  not  the  aliaurd  pruauuiption  to  think  your  father  would 
leave  Loudon  or  Cuiube  Rorcy,  for  Ii'cland  vnlwnlarily,  but  I  wish 
Kome  Irish  bishopric  were  forced  ujiun  hiui,  and  that  his  own  scns« 
of  natiounl  charity  and  humanity  would  forbid  him  to  refuse. 
Theu,  obliged  to  mude  uiuotigat  ua,  ho  would  see,  in  tlie  twinkling 
<if  na  tiya  (such  au  eye  as  his),  all  our  mauifold  grievances  up  and 
down  the  country.     One  word,  one  ban  nwt  of  bis,  would  do  more    _ 

for  ns,  I  guess,  than  Ni. 's  four  hundred  pages,  and  all  tha  J 

like,  withwbich  wehavebeenborcd.  One  letter  from  Sydney  Smith  ■ 
III  ihcafliurBof  Ireland,  with  hia  name  to  it, and  after  baring  been  J 
iliere,  would  do  more  for  ua  than  his  lctl«n^  did  for  Amorica  and 
Kogland ; — a  bold  assertion,  you  will  any,  and  so  it  is ;  but  I  cal- 
culate that  Pat  is  a  far  lirtler  subject  for  wit  U\Mi  3«o»)isi»ak%TB. 
only  piaye  round  Jonathan's  head,  Wt  it,  (gaw  \ti  ^fc.^*'^      '      *■" 
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tbe  v*ry  bottom  of  Ha  heart,  where  he  loves  it ;  and  he  d 

whether  it  is  for  or  against  him,  so  that  it  is  real  wit 

Now  Fat,  would  doat  upon  your  father,  and  kiss  the  rod 

his  soul,  he  would, — the  lash  juat  lifted, — when  he'd  see  t 

on  the  face,  the  kind  smile,  that  would  tell  him  it  was  all  for  hn 

Igood.     Yottr  father  would  lead  Pat  (for  he'd  never  drive  him)  to 

e  world's  end,  and  maybe  to  common  aense  in  the  end, — might 

■  open  hia  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  things  and  persons,  and   mow 

1  him  to  ax  liimself  how  it  comes  that,  if  he  be  so  distTessed  by  the 

I  Sassenach  Ian<llorils  that  he  can't  keep  soul  and  body  together,  nor 

e  farthing  for  the  wife  and  children,  after  paying  the  rint  for  tha 

I  land,  still  and  neverthelees  be  can  pay  King  Dan':^  rint  «iwy^— '  i 

I  thousands  of  pounds,  not  for  lands  or  potatoes,  but  jinjt  for  c 

n  the  fur.     Methinks  I  hear  Pat  saying  the  words,  and  sei 

ump  to  the  conclusion,  that  *  maybe  the  gintleinan,  his  revet 

I  that  "  has  the  waj/  with  him"  might  be  the  man  after  all  to  <Io  thei 

all  the  good  in  life,  and  ofiking  nothing  at  all  fi-om  them.     SettefJ 

sure,  than  Dan  after  all ;  and  we  will  follow  him  through  i 

Biid  thin — why  no  1   What  though  he  is  his  reverence,  the  Ohm 

I  ihrtt  is,  our  di-'irn'i,  won't  object  to  him;  for  he  was  never  i 
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Ciiesta,  was  old,  obstinate,  and  incapable;  the  Portuguese 
Ooyernment  was  obstructive ;  and  there  were  880,000  French- 
men, already  in  possesfdon  of  the  chief  strongholds,  opposed  to 
lis.  No  wonder  Wellington  thought  the  authorities  at  home 
*  were  all  gone  mad  I ' 

Lieut.-General  Viscount  Wellington  to  the  Right  lion.  Sir  W.  W. 

Pole. 

Oartaxo :  January  11,  1811. 

My  dear  William, — I  have  received  yonr  letters  of  the  8th  and 
the  25th  of  December.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
specific  instructions,  or  even  statement  of  an  object  You  have 
seen  the  only  instructions  which  I  have,  which  are  to  save  the 
British  army ;  and  that  is  the  only  object  officially  stated  to  me 
for  keeping  an  army  in  the  Peninsula. 

I  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  you  that  it  is  desirable,  nay 
necessary,  to  reinforce  this  army  at  an  early  period  to  a  large 
amount,  and  of  this  opinion  I  have  repeatedly  apprised  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  some  public  dispatches,  and  in  many  private  letters  :  but 
after  what  has  been  stated  to  you^  you  will  hardly  believe  that  I 
have  now  scarcely  the  force  which  was  originally  promised  me, 
which  was  to  be  35,000  infantry.  Then,  when  the  last  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  out,  not  only  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  expect  no 
more,  but  I  was  desired  to  send  home  some  of  the  troops  in  case 
Mafisena  should  retire.  I  even  begged  to  borrow  10,000  men  from 
England  or  L*eland  for  a  short  period,  which  was  refused ;  and 
then  they  tell  you  that  I  don't  apply  for  specific  numbers  to  per- 
form specific  operations.  What  I  have  already  written  will  show 
you  how  the  facts  stand  respecting  my  applications,  and  I  will  now 
state  how  they  stand  respecting  objects.  Before  the  siege  of  Al- 
meida I  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  to  be  reinforced ;  I  pointed 
out  from  whence  I  could  be  reinforced ;  and  stated  the  probability 
that  if  I  were  reinforced,  I  could  save  everything.  Was  this  an 
object  or  not  1 

Then  I  would  observe  that,  adverting  to  the  nature  of  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula,  to  the  disparity  of  means  and  resouroeB  in  the 
]K)sses8ion  or  in  the  power  of  the  two  parties,  to  the  instructions 
which  government  have  given  to  me,  and  the  limitation  of  my 
powers  of  action  in  every  point  of  view,  and  to  U\q  ^siSkS^^cNwsx^  ^ 
the  operations  of  the  alHes,  it  ia  not  q]Q\t&  i»j«  V^  «J^.  \x^\i.\si»^*^ 
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he  specific  object  to  he  attained  by  OTOry  additiooal  a 

light  lie  eent  to  me,     Govenunent  have  embarked  ii 

>,  with,  all  its  diiEcultiea  and  uucei-tainties ;  and  it  in  their 

Iduty  to  state  their  objects  in  it,  and  employ  the  best  officer  they 

1  find,  and  the  largest  army  they  can  collect,  to  cany  it  on  in 

e  best  manner  he  con,  and  to  reinforce  tiitn  to  the  utmost :  for 

L  that  if  we   cannot  persevere  in   canying  it    on    in 

e  Peninaula,  or  elsewhero  on  tbo  Continent,  we  must  prepare  to 

e  one  of  oar  own  islands  the  seat  of  the  war ;  and  wben  one  of 

1  will  have  been  so  for  a  week,  we  shall  heartily  repent  all  the 

Je,  dirty  feelings  which  have  prevented  ub  from  contintiing  the 

iontefit  elsewiipj-e.    If  there  is  confidence  in  me  that  I  shall  use  to 

idvantsgo  the  reinforcemento  which  caa  bo  sent  to  me,  let  them  be 

it  without  calling  U|>on  me  for  objects;  or  at  all  events  before  1 

Q  called  upon  for  olyecta,  let  government  themselves  stale  theirs, 

Y  have  any  excepting  to  keep  the  war  out  of  the  king's  do- 

I  think  yon  are  mistaken  respecting  the  facility  with  which  an 
army  could  get  on  without  money.  Your  reasoning  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  pay  of  the  troops,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of 
[the  expense  which  mast  lie  defrayed  in  money.      But  tlii  necessity 
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the  demand  for  specie ;  &nd  I  mast  observe  ttiat  if  the  war  in  Por- 
lugttl  is  to  be  carried  on  on  the  turge  scale  supposed,  troops  miut  be 
brought  from  other  pftrts ;  the  expenses  in  those  parts,  and  tha 
demand  for  specie  there,  must  cease ;  and  the  specie  which  sup- 
plied them  might  be  brought  here. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  replied  to  all  the  principal  points  in  your 
letter.  I  agree  with  you  io  thinking  that  we  ought  to  be  largely 
reinforced.  If  we  are,  I  am  tolerably  certain  of  the  result;  and  I 
lun  e(]ually  certain  that  if  Buonaparte  cannot  root  us  out  of  his 
country,  he  must  alter  bis  system  in  Europe,  and  must  give  us 
such  a  peace  a»  we  ought  to  act-ept. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  duul>t  whether  the  government  (I  mean 
the  existing  administration  of  li^land)  have  the  power, 
clination,  or  the  nerves  to  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  to  carry  the 
contest  on  as  it  might  be.     I  am  the  commander  of  the  British 
army  without  any  of  the  patronage  or  power  that  an  officer  in  that 
Rtuation  has  always  had.     I  have  remonstrated  against  this  sys- 
tem, but  in  vain.     Then  I  am  the  mainspring  of  all  the  other 
opemtions,  but  it  is  because  I  am  Lord  Wellington;  for  I  have 
neither  influence  nor  support,  nor  means  of  acquiring  influence, 
given  to  me  by  the  government.     I  have  not  authority  to  give  a 
shilling,  or  a  stand  of  arms,  or  a  round  of  musket  ammunition  to 
.  anybody,     I  do  give  ail.  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  my  in- 
I'  itnictions,  and  at  my  peiil :  and  I  don't  think  that  government 
['  ought  in  fairness  to  make  a  miin  what  they  call  commander  of  the 
L  finvee,  and  place  him  in  the  perilous  sitnatiou  in  which  they  have 
Ij  got  we,  without  giving  him  in  specitic  terms  eit]ier  power  or  conli- 
^  denoe,  or  without  being  certain  of  having  a  majority  in  Farliauient 
to  support  him  in  case  of  accidents. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  risks  I  inoir  every  day  upon  every 
snbject,  which  not  another  officer  of  the  nrmy  would  even  look  at ; 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  pressed  the  strengthening  of  govenunent 
much  against  their  inclination  :  but  if  I  diii  not  incur  these  risks 
the  service  in  these  times  could  not  go  on  for  a  moment.  I  agree, 
with  yon  io  thinking  tliat  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  make  a  com- 
^Lplete  change :  indeed  I  don't  think  that  the  restrictians  on  his 
^Hpower  will  be  cnrried. 

^K.      There  is  nothing  new  here.     If  the  Spaniax^  cuv  ^  «x<.-<J^vd%. 
^^Hiey  won't  allow  jlortier  to  croaa  tW  t>oaA\a»»  >3Ki«**  "i^t  ««^ 


g 
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if  Cadiz  should  be  miseil ;  ajid  then  the  war  will  take  ■.  nc 

In  the  mean  time  I  think  Massena  mnBt  withdraw-.  He  it 
Badly  pressed  for  provi?iima,  certainly.  Indeed  it  is  extraordinafy^ 
that  he  has  existed  iit  nil  so  long. 

Ever  yours  most  atTectionately, 

Wei.ukgton. 

P.S. — T  wrote  Ibis  Iptter  last  night,  and  have  since  rec^vad;) 
yonra  descriliiiig  the  niiLres,  whicL  will  answer  perferlly.  Just  W> 
show  you  the  uncertainty  of  all  operations  in  which  SpanisuTis  « 
eoneerned,  I  mention  tbat  I  have  this  morning  received  account^ 
that  the  enemy  have  crossed  the  Gnadiana  ftt  Merida,  the  Spaniards 
having  neglected  to  destroy  the  bridge,  as  they  were  ordered  I  Wl 
shall  thus  have  a  large  army  in  the  Alentejo  immediately. 


Tn  the  followinpr  iimusing  letter  we  find  the  Iron  Diilie  coup- 
teoiialy  iiisisting  on  '  duty  before  pleajiiire  ! '  He  hud  already  in  a 
deepHtch  (January  Idll),  to  the  Military  Secralary  expreBoed 
'"       t  the  continued   aleence  00  leave   of  iraneral 
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affections,  and  apprise  him  of  the  pressing  neoessitj  for  his  early 
return  to  England :  the  application  for  permission  to  go  ought  to 
come  from  himself;  and,  at  all  events,  the  offer  ought  not  to  be 
made  by  me,  and  particularly  not  founded  on  the  secret  of  this  young 
lady. 

But  this  fortunate  Major  now  commands  his  battalion,  and  I 
am  very  apprehensive  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  quit  it  at 
present,  even  though  the  life  of  this  female  should  depend  upon  it ; 
and,  therefore,  I  think  that  he  will  not  ask  for  leave. 

We  read  occasionally  of  desperate  cases  of  this  description,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  yet  known  of  a  young  lady  dying  of 
love.  They  contrive,  in  some  manner,  to  live,  and  look  tolerably 
well,  notwithstanding  their  despair  and  the  continued  absence  of 
their  lover ;  and  some  have  even  been  known  to  recover  so  far  as 
to  be  inclined  to  take  another  lover,  if  the  absence  of  the  first  has 
lasted  too  long.  I  don't  suppose  that  your  prot^gde  can  ever  re- 
cover so  far,  but  I  do  hope  that  she  will  survive  the  continued 
necassary  absence  of  the  Major,  and  enjoy  with  liim  hereafter  many 
happy  days.     I  have,  <fcc., 

Wellington. 

CCXXXVII. 

Lord  Wellington  is  writing  from  the  once  thriving  port  of  St. 
Jean,  the  frontier  town  of  France,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters in  November  1813,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  and 
the  retreat  of  Marshal  Soult  to  his  intrenched  camp  before 
Bayonne.  On  entering  French  territory  Wellington  ordered 
that  all  food  and  other  supplies  should  he  paid  for :  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  seem  that  the  French,  after  mercilessly  exhaust- 
ing the  rich  yields  of  Spain,  systematically  pillaged  their  own 
countrymen. 

Field-Marshal  the  Marqtuss  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Burghersh, 

St.  Jeande  Luz:  January  14, 1814. 
My  dear  Burghersh, — I  have  received  your  several  letters  to 
the  1 7th  December,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  in- 
teresting details  which  they  contain. 

You  will  have  seen  the  official  accounts  of  our  proceedings ; 
and  the  ministers  will  most  probably  have  made  you  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  acquainted  with  the  state  of  af&Ax^  Viec^^  «&  ^^eKak^^;^  ^f^ 
them  in  my  reports. 


■sal 
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I  was  obliged  to  put  tLe  Spanish  army  into  cantocuiient^  oa  foon 

s  I  pa-ised  the  Nivelle.     It  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to 

I  keep  r.hcm  in  the  Btato  in  which  they  were,  and  I  should  Lave  lost 

n  all.  This  circuinataaoe,  but  more  particularly  the  fitat«  of 
I  ilio  roads  from  the  constant  bad  weather,  has  cramped  my  opem- 
I  tioQs  Biiic« ;  and  I  hope  that  I  ehall  soon  be  able  to  renew  them  ia 
I  Etyle. 

In  the  moantiine  Soiilt  hau  received  another  large  reinforoe- 
fGt,  being  the  thiril  since  the  battle  of  Vitoriu. 

We  have  foand  the  French  people  exactly  what  we  might  eij>ect 
I  (not  from  the  lying  accounta  in  the  French  uewapopera,  copied  into 
I  ail  the  othors  of  the  world,  and  tjelieved  by  eveiybody,  notwithstRnd- 
I  iug  the  internal  sense  of  every  man  of  tlieir  falsehood,  but)  from 
I  what  we  knew  of  the  government  of  Naixiloon,  and  the  oppi-ee- 
ion  of  all  descriptions  under  which  his  subjects  have  laboured.  It 
B  not  easy  to  describe  Iha  detestation  of  this  man.  Wliat  do  you 
J  think  of  the  French  people  running  into  onr  posts  for  protection 
I  from  the  French  troops,  with  their  bundles  on  their  heads,  and 
1  their  he.d»,  as  you  recollect  to  iiavc  seen  the  people  of  Portugal  ajui 
I  Spain  1 
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officer  or  private  actually  engas^  in  the  combat,  or  had  gossiped 
with  a  citizen  of  Brusselfl,  or  had  croas-auestioned  any  one  of 
the  numerous  peasants  of  the  great '  cockpit  of  Europe/  pub- 
lished a  version  of  the  event  with  an  air  of  authority  that  im- 
posed on  the  unwary  and  irritated  the  experts.  In  the  two 
following  letters  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
himself,  who  at  no  time  entertained  the  hope  of  ever  read- 
ing a  perfectly  accurate  account  of  all  the  details  of  his  great 
triumph  (vide  'Supplementary  Despatches/  vol.  x.  p.  507), 
was  particulariy  provoked  by  these  crude  and  garbled  publica- 
tions. 

Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  J,  Sinclair^  Bart, 

Bruxellee:  April  28,  1810. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th.  The  people  of 
England  may  be  entitled  to  a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  their  having  it ;  but 
I  do  object  to  their  being  misinformed  and  misled  by  those  novels 
called  '  Relations,'  and  '  Impartial  Accounts/  <bc.,  <Sx.,  of  that 
transaction,  containing  the  stories  which  curious  travellers  have 
picked  up  from  peasants,  private  soldiers,  individual  officers,  <Sx., 
and  have  published  to  the  world  as  the  truth.  Hougoumont  was 
no  more  fortified  than  La  Haye  Sainte ;  and  the  latter  was  not 
lost  for  want  of  fortiflciitions,  but  by  one  of  those  accidents  from 
which  human  affairs  are  never  entii'ely  exempt. 

I  am  really  disgusted  with  and  ashamed  of  all  that  I  have 
seen  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  number  of  writings  upon  it 
would  lead  the  world  to  suppose  that  the  British  army  had  never 
fought  a  battle  before ;  and  there  is  not  one  which  contains  a  true 
representation,  or  even  an  idea,  of  the  transaction;  and  this  is  be> 
cause  the  writers  have  referred  as  above  quoted  instead  of  to  the 
official  sources  and  reports. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  British  army  was  unprepared.     The 

story  of  the  Greek  is  equally  unfounded  as  that  of  Yandamme 

having  46,000  men,  upon  which  last  point  I  refer  you  to  Marshal 

l^ey's  report,  who  upon  that  point  must  be  the  best  authority.     I 

have,  tkc 

Wellington. 


ord.    H 
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ccxxxd;. 

Fidd-Marahiil  tie  Duke  of  WeQington  to  Francia  Mud/ord,   j 

Paris :  June  8,  1816. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2]8t  May, 

I  atraidy  explained  to  you  my  reasons  for  declioiiig  to  give  a  fot 

1  permisaion  that  any  work  with  the  contents  of  which  I  should  not 

4  acquainted  should  be  dedicated  to  me,  with  which  you  appear 

1   be  satisfied ;   and  I  applied  those  reasons  particularly  to  k 

I  work  on  the  Imttlo  of  Waterloo,  because  that,   notwithstanding 

so  niuoh  Iiad  been  published   on   that  event   by  so   many    people, 

thm.fi  WHS  but  little  tiuth.     You  now  desiie  that  I  should   poiot 

I  out  to  you  where  you  could  receive  informntion  on  this  event,  on 

I  the  truth  of  which  you  could  rejy.     In  answer  to  this  desire,  I  con 

I  refer  you  only  to  uiy  own  despatches  published  in  the  '  Loudon 

I  Gazette,'    General  Alava's  reijort  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth  of  the 

I  other  offioiid  refills  |<ublisheil,  but  even  that  report  contaius  some 

I  etatemente  not  exactly  correct.     The  others  that  I  have  seen  cao- 

f  tlieae  may  he  attributed  the  » 
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lecommend  the  Ministers  to  gratify  the  cariosity  of  the  Ila9- 
sian,  or  any  foreifo)  Qovemment.  The  Duke  considered  there 
was  sufficient  puhlicity  of  details  in  the  documents  usually  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  encou- 
rage a  comparative  discussion  of  our  system  with  that  oi  other 
military  establishments.  And  he  had  not  forgotten  that  during 
his  visit  to  Russia  the  War  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  refused 
him  information  on  a  simple  point  of  military  expenditure* 

Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset. 

Sudboume  :  October  20, 1829. 

My  dear  Lord  FitzRoy, — I  wish  that  you  would  look  at  and' 
show  to  Lord  Hill  my  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  on  the  queries 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  respecting  the  army. 

In  truth  the  organisation  and  economy  of  our  army  are  not  its 
brilliant  parts.  Its  conduct  in  the  field  is  unrivalled.  Its  officers 
are  gentlemen,  and  moreover  the  gentlemen  of  England.  The 
organisation  suits  the  purposes  of  our  service  in  peace  and  war, 
scattered  as  the  army  is  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,  and  from  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Eastern  extremities  of  the  earth.  But  it 
would  be  ridiculous,  when  opened  in  all  its  details,  to  one  of  the 
military  nations  of  Europe;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  being 
criticised.     Ever  yours,  &c. 

"Wellington. 

C(\\LI. 

The  still  waters  of  AVordsworth's  affection  ran  very  deep, 
and  he  never  became  entirely  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  orothtT 
whom  he  deplores  in  this  touching  letter.  As  he  says  in  the 
fine  verse  that  he  dedicated  to  Captain  Wordsworth's  memory, 
the  sailor  '  to  the  sea  had  carried  undying  recollections '  of  the 
Cumberland  landscape,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  under- 
stood the  poet's  peculiar  mission  from  the  first.  He  was  wrecked 
off' the  Bill  of  Portland  February  5, 1806. 

WiUiam  Wordsioorth  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 

Grasmere :  February  1 1, 1805. 
My    dear    Friend, — The  public    papers    will    already    have- 
broken  the  shock  which  the  sight  of  this  letter  will  give  you. 
You  will  have  learned  by  them  the  loss  of   the  Earl  of  Aber- 
gavenny, East  Indiaman,  and  along  wttVi\ie^T)  qI  ^  ^5^^^  ^^t^^^t^ 
Hon  of  the  crew — that  of  her  captain,  oxit  Xxto^'oc.i^sA  %»xsis«^ 
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iclovpii  brother  he  was.  This  ealiunitous  news  we  received  at  two 
'clock  to-day,  and  I  write  to  you  from  a  house  of  mourning. 
I  My  poor  aister,  and  my  wife  who  loved  him  almoat  aa  wo  did  (for 
e  of  the  most  nmLable  of  men),  are  in  miserable  affliction, 
I  which  T  do  all  in,  my  power  to  alleviate;  but  Henven  knows,  I 
□solation  myself.  I  can  say  nothing  higher  of  my  ever- 
I  dear  brother,  than  that  lip  was  worthy  of  his  siatflr,  who  is  now 
I  weeping  beai(!e  me,  and  of  the  friendship  of  Coleridge  ;  ine«k, 
I  affectionate,  silently  enthusiastic,  loving  all  quiet  things,  and  a  poet 
n  everything  but  words. 

Alas  !  What  is  human  life  t     This  present  moment. 

I  thought  this  morning  would  have  lieen  devol«d  to  the  pleosing 

mployment  of  writing  a  letter  to  amuse  you  in  your  confinement. 

I  I  hiiil  singled  out  several  little  fragments  (deflcriptions  merely),  which 

I  I  purjioi^ed  to  have  transciibed  from  my  poems,  thinking  that  thi? 

I  pomsal  of  them  might  give  you  a  few  minutes'  gratification,  and 

iw  I  am  called  lo  this  melancholy  office, 

I  shall  never   forget  your   goodness  in   writing  so   long  and 

I  interesting  a  letter  to  me  under  such  circum stances.     This  letter 

I  also  arrived  by  the  same  post  which  brought  the  unhappy  tidings 


I  ofn 


brother's  deittli,  SO  tliat  they  were  both  uat  into  n 
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have  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  of  that  cold  and  falne-hearted 
Frenchified  coxcomb,  Horace  Walpole. 

Poor  Shirley !  What  a  melancholy  end  was  his  !  And  then  to 
be  so  treated  by  Dryden  !  One  would  almost  suspect  some  private 
cause  of  dislike,  such  as  is  said  to  have  influenced  Swift  in  regard  to 
Dryden  himself.  Shirley's  death  reminded  me  of  a  sad  close  of 
the  life  of  a  literary  person,  Sanderson  by  name,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing coiinty  of  Cumberland.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  by  himself, 
though  a  man  of  some  landed  estate.  TTia  cottage,  from  want  of 
care  on  his  part,  took  fire  in  the  night  The  neighbours  were 
alarmed ;  they  ran  to  his  rescue ;  he  escaped,  dreadfully  burned, 
from  the  flames,  and  lay  down  (he  was  in  his  seventieth  year), 
much  exhausted  under  a  tree,  a  few  yards  from  the  door.  His 
friends  in  the  meanwhile  endeavoured  to  save  what  they  could  of 
his  property  from  the  flames.  He  inquired  most  anxiously  after  a 
box  in  which  his  manuscripts  and  published  pieces  had  been 
deposited  with  a  view  to  a  publication  of  a  laboriously-corrected 
edition ;  and,  upon  being  told  that  the  box  was  consumed,  he  ex- 
pired in  a  few  minutes,  saying  or  rather  sighing  out  the  words, 
'  Then  I  do  not  wish  to  live.'  Poor  man !  though  the  circulation 
of  his  works  had  not  extended  beyond  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  diame- 
ter, perhaps,  at  furthest,  he  was  most  anxious  to  survive  in  the 
memory  of  the  few  who  were  likely  to  hear  of  him. 

The  publishing  trade,  I  understand,  continues  to  be  much 
depressed,  and  authors  are  driven  to  solicit  or  invite  subscriptions, 
as  being  in  many  cases  the  only  means  of  giving  their  works  to  the 
world.     I  am  always  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir, 
Faithfully  your  obliged  friend, 

Wm.  Wokds worth. 


CCXLUL 

Georpe  Orabhe  began  to  write  as  a  contemporary  of  Gk)ld- 
smith  and  Johnson,  but  his  realistic  yifronr  attracted  little  notice 
imtil  the  tide  set,  with  Scott  and  Byron,  in  the  direction  of 
naturalism.  The  middle-aged  poet,  who  had  almost  rengned 
ambition,  woke  up  to  find  nimself  famous  among  the  younger 
men,  and  to  renew  his  labours  in  literature.  But  he  receive 
no  greetin^r  more  genial  or  more  flattenn^  \.\k^\i  \2&ck&  Vcoti^^^ 
Minstrel  of  the  Border 
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Wnlh-r  Scott  to  George  Crahhe. 

AsheBtiel:  OctolwrS,  180B.    . 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  jiist  honoured  with  your  letter,  which  givi 

roe  the  uaoro  senBible  pleasure,  since  it  has  gratified  a  wish  of  ma 
than  twenty  years'  standing.  It  is,  I  think,  fully  that  time  nat 
I  was  for  great  part  of  a  very  snowy  winter,  tho  inhabitant  of  « 
old  house  in  the  country,  in  a  couree  of  poetical  study,  so  i 
like  that  of  yonr  admirably- painted  '  Young  LuJ,'  tliat  I  o 
hardly  help  saying,  '  That's  me  ! '  when  I  was  reading  the  tale  ti 
my  fiimily.  Among  the  very  few  books  which  fell  ander  o 
bands  was  a  votunie  or  two  of  Dodaiey's  Annual  Jtegister,  Oi 
of  which  eoiitainod  copious  ertracts  from  '  The  Village '  and  '  H 
Library/  particularly  the  conclusion  of  book  first  of  the  former,  ai 
an  extract  from  the  latter,  beginning  with  the  deseiiptioa  of  Ul 
old  romancers.  I  committed  them  most  faithfully  to  my  memo^ 
where  your  verses  must  have  felt  themselves  very  strangely  Io('_ 
in  company  with  ghost  stories,  border  riding  ballads,  scraps  of  <)l 
plays,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  stuff  which  a  strong  appetite  i 
reading,  with  neither    means   nor  discrimination  for  selection,  1 
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honour  me  with,  to  affect  to  decline  them ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
oompexatiye  view  I  have  of  my  own  labours  and  yours,  I  can  only 
assure  you  that  none  of  my  little  folks,  about  the  formation  of 
whose  taste  and  principles  I  may  be  supposed  naturally  soHcitous, 
have  ever  read  any  of  my  own  poems,  while  yours  have  been  our 
I'egular  evening's  amusement.  My  eldest  girl  begins  to  read  well, 
and  enters  as  well  into  the  humour  as  into  the  sentiment  of  your 
admirable  descriptions  of  human  life.  As  for  rivalry,  I  think  it 
has  seldom  existed  among  those  who  know  by  experience,  that 
there  are  much  better  things  in  the  world  than  literary  reputa- 
tion, and  that  one  of  the  best  of  these  good  things  is  the  i-cgard 
and  friendship  of  those  deservedly  and  generally  esteemed  for 
their  worth  or  their  talents.  I  believe  many  dilettanti  authoi-s  do 
cocker  themselves  up  into  a  great  jealousy  of  anything  that  inter- 
feres with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  fame,  but  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  nursing  one  of  my  own  fingers  into  a  whitlow  for 
my  private  amusement,  as  encouraging  such  a  feeling.  I  am  truly 
sorry  to  observe  you  mention  bad  health.  Those  who  contribute 
so  much  to  the  improvement  as  well  as  the  delight  of  society  should 
escape  this  evil.  I  hope,  however,  that  one  day  your  state  of 
health  may  pei'mit  you  to  view  this  country.  I  have  very  few 
calls  to  London,  but  it  will  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  those 
which  may  occur,  that  you  will  permit  me  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  you  in  my  journey,  and  assuring  you,  in  person,  of  the  eaily 
admiration  and  sincere  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  dear  Sir,  yours,  (kc, 

Walter  Scott. 


CCXLIV. 

Whon  Dr.  Dibdin  published  his  '  IMbliographlcal  and  Anti- 
quarian Tour  in  France  and  Germany,'  he  desired  to  send  pre- 
sentation copies  of  the  earliest  impressions  to  Southey,  Campbell, 
Walter  Scott,  and  Dr.  Howley,  then  Bishop  of  London. 

In  Walter  Scott's  case  Dr.  Dibdin  adopted  the  ruse  of  re- 
questing the  great  novelist  to  convey  a  copy  to  the  Author  of 
naverleyj  on  the  plea  that  by  no  other  means  would  the  work 
be  likely  to  reach  its  intended  destination.  This  was  the  adroit 
leply. 


D  D 
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Sit  WalUt  Scott  to  Ifis  Rev.  T.  FrogtuiU  Dih-Hn. 
Edinburgh  : 


1631. 


My  deal  Sit, — Upon  my  return  from  a  little  excursion  to  ti 

Icountr;,  1    found  your  eplfndid  book,  which  I  think  oae  of  the 

t  handsome  that  ever  came  from  the  British  [ire^s,  and  return 

lyou  my  best  thanks  for  placing  it  iu  my  possession  as  a  mark  of  your 

Tregard.     You  have  contrived  to  sti'ew  flowers  over  a  path  which, 

n  other  bands,  -would  have  proved  a  very  dull  one,  and  all  BiUity 

'lanc^  must  remember  you  long,  as  he  who  fii«t  miited  their  anti- 

Iquarian  details  with  good-humoured  raillery  and  cheerfuluesa.     I 

■am  planning  a  room  at  Abbotsford  to  be  built  next  year   for  my 

■  books,  and  I   will  take  care  that  your  valued   gift  holds  a.   place 

luponmy  future  shelves,  ns  much  honoured  as  its  worth  dcaervee, 

nd  for  thnt  purpose  an  ingenious  artidt  of  Edinburgh  haapromiaed 

o  give  your  Tour  an  envelope  worthy  of  the  contents.      Tom  am 

rom  ail  this,  that    I  have    no    idea   of  siifferia^    these    spierttfiil 

MvolunifCS  lo  travd  any  farther  in  gu'M  oftlis  namcUM  and  unknoion 

uAtdlior  of  Wavirhy.     As  I  have  met  with  some  inconvenieacea  in 

1  consequence  of  public  opinion   having  iwiccMrof'/i/ identified  me 
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Sir  Waller  Scott  to  (/<f  R'v.  T.  FrogwtU  Dihdin, 

Edinburgh:  Febnmry  26, 1823. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  was  duly  favoured  with  your  letter,  which 
proves  one  point  against  the  unknown  author  of  Waverley,  namely, 
that  he  ia  wrtiiinly  a  Scotsman,  since  no  other  nnticn  pretends  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Second  Sight.  Be  he  who  or  where  he  may, 
he  must  certainly  feel  the  very  high  honoor  which  has  selected  him 
{Nominis  Umbra)  to  a  situation  so  worthy  of  envy. 

As  his  personal  appearance  in  the  fraternity  is  not  like  to  he 
a  speedy  event,  one  may  prpsnme  he  may  be  desirous  of  offering 
some  test  of  his  gratitude  in  the  shape  of  a  reprint,  or  such  like 
kickshaw ;  and  for  that  purpose  yon  had  better  send  him  the 
statutes  of  your  learned  body  which  I  will  engage  ehall  reach  him 
in  safety.  It  will  follow  ns  a  clmractflriatic  circumstance,  that  the 
tahle  (rf  the  Rosburgho,  hke  that  of  King  Arthur,  will  have  a 
vacnnt  chair  like  thnt  of  Bauquo's  at  Macbeth's  banquet.  But  if 
this  author  who  '  hath  fem*aeetl  and  walketh  invisible/  should  not 
appear  to  claim  it  before  I  come  to  London  (should  I  ever  be  there 
again),  with  permission  of  the  Club,  I,  who  have  something  of 
adventure  in  me,  although  '  a  knight  like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheck 
dubb'd  with  unhack'd  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideratioa '  would, 
rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  a  dinner  with  the  Koxburghe  Club, 
take  upon  me  the  adventure  of  the  tieije  perilotu,  and  reap  some 
amends  for  perils  and  scmtdals  into  which  the  invisible  champion  lias 
druwn  me  by  being  bis  Locum  t«nens  on  so  distinguished  an  occa- 

It  will  be  not  uninteresting  to  you  to  know  that  a  frntomHyi* 
nbonttobeeetablished  here  something  on  the  plan  of  the  Rozhur^ia 
Club,  hut  having  Scottish  antiquities  chieQy  in  view.  It  is  to  ha 
called  the  Bamtatjfnx  Club,  from  the  celebrated  antiquary  Georgs 
Bonnatyne,  who  compiled  by  far  tlie  greatest  manuscript  record  a 
old  Scottish  poetry.  Their  first  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Thuisday  J 
when  the  health  of  the  Roxburgbe  Club  will  not  fail  to  be  drank.  T 


la 


,  dear  Sir,  Ac. 
Walter  Scvrr. 
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A  third  letter  from  Sir  Wilter  Scott  on  receipt  of  Dr.  Kb- 
dill's  fonnftl  intimation  of  his  election  to  the  Olub,  elosos  the  etaij 
of  this  litemfy  fiction.  In  the  preface  to  '  Peveiil  of  the  Peak,' 
Scott  recorded  with  pride  the  drcumatttnce  that  he  had  been 
elected  to  tlie  Roshurghe  Olub  merely  as  the  author  of  '  Wfr- 
verley  '  and  without  auj  other  deaignaUon. 

Sir  Waller  Scott  Co  the  licv.  T.  FrognaU  Dihditi. 

Edinburgh:  May  I,  1S33. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  duly  hoaoured  with  your  very  intareBtiDg 

And  flatt«rmg  coniuniiiicii.tioii.     Ouv  highlanders  Lave  a  proTerbial 

laying,  founded  ou  the  traditional  renown  of  Fiagal'a  dog,  '  If  it  is 

I  Bran,'  they  say,  '  tt  ia  Bran's  brother,'     Now   thia   is   always 

cen  aa  a   compliment  of  the  fii-st  cIilss,  whether  applied    to   an 

^tuai  cur  or  purabulically  to  a  biped,  and  upon  the  same  principle 

I'itb  no  Bmal]  pride  and  gratification  that  the  Boxbuxghe 

piub  have  been  so  vety  flatteringiy  disposed  to  accept  me   as  a 

(■:ii':ns   for  the  unknown  author  whom  they  have  miidQ  the 


my  most  reepect.fiil  compliments  to  tbe  members  at  Aeir  next 
meny  meetiug,  and  express  in  the  wHLnnest  manner  my  sense  of 
obligation. 

I  nm  always,  my  dear  Sir, 
Vary  much  your  moot  obedient  servant, 

Walter  Scott. 


I 


coxLvn. 

Under  the  fiom  Je  plume  at  Peter  Plymley,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  a  series  of  ten  lettara  addressed  *  to  my  brother  Abra- 
ham,' jconed  in  that  coDtrovere^  whitJi,  Idsting,  as  it  did,  from 
Pitt  to  Peel,  ^ras  the  moat  persistent  and  moat  weoryiofr  political 
quarrel  of  modem  timet.  Itan^ng  himself  amasf;  the  foUowen 
of  Grenville  and  Foi  in  advocating  liberal  concwadons  to  the 
Itomem  Catliolice,  ha  fired  his  liret  shot  in  1807,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  likened  to  that  of  'a  spark  on  a  heap  of  gon- 
powder.'  Unfortonately  the  writer's  Tigorous  argtmienta  and 
cheerful  biuuour  were  marred  by  overraudi  tnttemesaand  scoff- 
ing. Although  the  authorship  of  these  letters  was  aever  really 
proved  by  the  Qovernment  of  the  day,  Uieit  vivid  reaembhuice 
tn  tlie  lone  of  Sydney  Smith's  cunveisalion  virtually  betrayed 


Peter  Plymh-y  lo  hia  brothrr  Abrahajn, 

1807. 

Dear  Abraliara, — A  worthier  ajid  better  man  than  yourself 
does  not  f«iHt ;  but  I  have  always  told  you,  from  the  time  of  our 
boyhood,  that  yon  were  a  bit  of  a  ^^ooae.     Your  parochial  nifairB 

■  Are  ^vemed  with  exemplury  oivler  tuid  regularity :  you  are  as 
pon-erfn]  in  the  veetjy  as  Mr.  Perceval  is  in  the  House  of  Com- 
inons,  and,  I  must  say,  with  ranch  more  resfion  ;  nor  do  I   know 
any  church  where  the  fac«a  and  amoctfrocks  of  tb<^  congi-egation 
are  so  clean,  or  their  eyes  so  uniformly  directed  tu  the  pi«icl 
There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  nill  iJo  you  ample  juEtioejij 
and  that  is,  that  the  eyes  so  directed  towards  you  ore  wide  open 
for  the  rustic  bas,  in  general,  good  piinciple^,  though  he  canni 
control  his  ammat  habits,  and,  however  loud  he  may  snore, 
face  is  perpetually  turned  toward  the  fonutain  of  orthodoxy. 

t  Having  done  yoii  this  act  of  justice,  I  sliall  proceed,  according 
our  andeot  intimai^  and  familiaiity,  to  explain  to  you  lay 
inioDB  about  the  Catholics,  and  to  re[dy  Ut  youxe. 
In  the  first  pliice,  my  awect  A\)t&via,wl,^>lB  'V'^v' 


I 

i 


uom- 

know  m 
^tioni^M 
icheiv^H 
stioeji^^l 

annol^^H 
«,hi^H 

rding 
1  my 
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— nor  are  tliei-e  any  curatea  sent  out  after  him — nor  has  ho  bees  1 
liid  at   St,  Alban's  by  the   Dowager  Lady   Spencer — nor   dioed 
piivat^Iy  at  Holland  House — nor  been   seen  near  Dropmor©.      If 
theao  fears  exist  (which  I  do  not  believe),  tbey  esjst  only  in  tha 
ralnd  of  the  Cliaiicollor  of  the  Exche^^uer ;  tbey  emanate  from  lti#l 
zeal    for  the  Protestant   interest ;    and,  though   they   reflect    tlwfl 
highest  honour  upon  the  delicate   irritability  of  his  faith,  most  % 
certainly  be  considered  aa  more  ambiguous  proofs  of  the  eaaity  and 
vigour  of  his  understanding.     Ey  this  time,  however,  the  best  in- 
foi'uied  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metroliolia  ai-e  convinced 
i.liat  the  rumour  is  without  foundation ;  and,  though  the  Pope  is 
[iroliftbly  hoveling  about  our  coast  in  a  fishing-smack,  it  is  most 
likely  he  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  vigilance  of  our  cruiaors ;  and  it  is 
cei-tain  he  has  not  yet  polluted   the  Protestantism  of  oar  bcmL 
Exnctly  in  the  same  manner  the  story  of  the  wooden  gods   seized 
at  Chariug  Cross,  by  an  order  firom  the  Foreign  Office,  turns  out 
to  be  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation ;  instead  of  the  angels 
and  archiingols,  mentioned  by  the  informer,  nothing  waa  discovered 
but  a  wooden  image  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  going  down  to  Chatham, 
as  a  hoad  piece  for  the  Spanker  Kun-vesscl :  it  was  nn  exact  re- 
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....  Thoy  cat  a  hit  of  writer  erery  Sunday,  which  they  c. 
their  God  I'  ....  1  wiah  to  my  soul  they  would  eat  you,  a 
siich  reasoners  as  yon  are,     Whatl    whsn  Tui-k,  Jew,  Heretic, 
InGdel,  C&tbolio,  Protestant,  tiro  all  comLinad  against  this  coun- 
try;  when  men  of  every  religious  persuasion,  and  no  religious 
pereuasLou  ;  when  the  populfttiou  of  half  the  globe  ih  np  in  arms 
against  us,  are  we  to  stood  esauiiiting  our  generals  and  armies  as 
a  biahop  cxamiDc-s  a  candidate  for  holy  ordei's,  and  to  suffer  no 
one  to  bleed  for  England  who  does  not  agree  with  you  almut  the 
2nd  of  Timothy  I     Yon  talk  about  Catholics  I     If  you  and  your 
brotherhood  have  been  able  to  p^rtfoade  the  country  into  a  con* 
tinuation  of  this  grossest  of  nil  absurdities,  you  have  ten  times  the 
power  which  the  Catholic  clergy  ever  had  in   their  best  days. 
Louis  XIV.,  when  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  never  thought 
of  preventing  tlie  Protestants  from  fighting  his  bnttles ;  and  gained 
aooordingly  some  of  hia  most  splendid  victories  by  the  tAlenta  fit 
hJH  Frotostant  gcnentis.     No  jwwer  in  Europe,  but  youreelvcs,  huu 
ever  thoi^ht  for  these  hundred  yetirs  past  of  asking  whether  &    , 
bayonet  is  Catholic,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Lutheran;  but  wbetlier  i 
it  is  sharp  and  well  tempered.    A  bigot  delights  in  public  ridicule  ; 
for  he  begins  to  think  he  is  a  martyr.     I  can  piomise  you  the  full  I 
enjoyment  of  this  pleasure  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  i 
other.    1  am  as  disgusted  with  the  nonsense  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion  aa  you  can  be,  and  no  man  who  talks  sacli  nonsense  shall 
ever  tithe  the  product  of  the  earth,  nor  meddle  with  the  eccletdas- 
tical  eeitablishmeot  in  any  shape ;  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  the 
sj>eculative  nonsense  of  his  theology,  when  the  objfvt  ia  to  elect 
the  mayor  of  a  country  town,  or  to  appoint  a  colonel  of  a  marching 
n^pmentl     Will  a  man  iliacharge  the  solemn  inipei-tinenoes  of  the 
Bme  office  with  leu  zcul,  or  shrink  from  the  bloody  boUlnesa  of  the 
l.-other  with  greater  timidity,  because  the  blockhead  believes  in  all 
the  Catholic  nonsense  of  the  real  preeencel     I  am  sorry  then   ■ 
should  be  such  impious  folly  in  the  world,  but  I  should  lie  ten  M 
tinoB  a  greater  fool  than  he  is,  if  I  refused,  in  consuquence  of  hi»J 
folly,  lo  lead  him  out  against  the  enemies  of  the  stAte.     Your  I 
whole  argument  is  wrong  :  the  state  haa  nothing  what«nrer  to  do  ' 
with  theological  errors  which  do  not  violate  the  common  rules  of 
morality,  and  militate  against  the  fair  power  oC  t^  ra.\«c '.  VtNavM 
bH  these  errora  to  you,  and  to  aucU  as  \ovi,    X^a'W'*  aiwrj  v~ 
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porkor  in  3'our  pa.rish  for  refuting  them  ;  and  tnke  care  that  yaa 
are  vigilunt,  and  logical  in  thd  task.  1  love  the  Chuit;h  as  well  SB 
you  da  ;  but  you  totally  iniBtake  the  nature  of  an  estabL'fduneDl;, 
when  you  contend  that  it  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  railitai; 
and  civil  career  of  everj'  individual  in  the  state.  It  is  quite  t" 
that  there  should  be  one  clergyman  to  every  parish  in' 
the  Scriptures  after  a.  particular  niannei',  ruled  by  i 
hiei-archy,  and  paid  with  a  rich  proportion  of  haycocks  and  wbi 
aheafs.  When  I  have  laid  this  foundation  for  a  nttional  x 
in  the  state — when  1  have  placed  ten  tht^usand  well  educated  e 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  preach  it  up,  t 
every  body  to  pay  them,  whether  they  hear  them  or  not — I  haW 
taken  such  measures  as  I  know  must  always  procure  an  immeD 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church  ;  hut  I  c 
fui-tber.  I  cannot  set  up  a  dvil  inquisitiou,  and  say  to  one, ; 
shall  not  be  a  butcher  because  you  arc  not  orthodox  ;  and  proMfai 
nnother  from  brewing,  and  a  third  from  adminiatering  the  Iai|; 
and  a  fourth  from  defending  the  countiy.  If  common  justice  d 
not  prohibit  ino  from  such  a  conduct,  common  eeiiae  would. 
advantage  to  lje  gained  from  quitting  the  heresy  would  ma] 
shjimeful  to  abandon  it ;  and  men  who  Lad  once  left  the  Chnrbltrj 
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inanity  and  justice  then  seem  to  have  had  their  fullest  influence 
upon  the  advisers  of  the  crown  :  but  in  1807 — a  year,,!  suppose, 
eminently  fruitful  in  moral  and  religious  scruples,  (as  some  years 
are  fruitful  in  apples,  some  in  hops,)^it  is  contended  by  the  well- 
paid  John  Bowles,  and  by  Mr.  Perceval  (who  tried  to  be  well 
paid),  that  that  is  now  perjury  which  we  had  hitherto  called  policy 
and  benevolence  !  Beligious  liberty  has  never  made  such  a  stride 
as  under  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty ;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
stance in  the  annals  of  our  history,  where  so  many  infamous  and 
damnable  laws  have  been  repealed  as  those  against  the  Catholics 
which  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  him  :  and  then,  at  the  close  of 
this  useful  policy,  his  advisers  discover  that  the  very  measures  of 
coucession  and  indulgence,  or  (to  use  my  own  language)  the 
measures  of  justice,  which  he  has  been  pursuing  through  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  are  contrary  to  the  oath  he  takes  at  its  commence- 
ment )  That  oath  binds  his  Majesty  not  to  consent  to  any  measure 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  Established  Church :  but  who  is  to 
judge  of  the  tendency  of  each  particular  measure  %  Kot  the  King 
alone ;  it  can  never  be  the  intention  of  this  law  that  the  King,  who 
listens  to  the  advice  of  his  Parliament  upon  a  road  bill,  should  re- 
ject it  upon  the  most  important  of  all  measures.  Whatever  be  his 
own  private  judgment  of  the  tendency  of  any  ecclesiastical  bill,  he 
complies  most  strictly  with  his  oath  if  he  is  guided  in  that  par- 
ticular point  by  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  understand  its  tendency  better  than  the  King,  or  any 
other  individual.  You  say,  if  Parliament  had  been  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  Lord  Howick's  bill,  and 
the  King  had  thought  it  pernicious,  he  would  have  been  perjured 
if  he  had  not  rejected  it.  I  say,  on  the  conti'ary,  his  Majesty 
would  have  acted  in  the  most  conscientious  manner,  and  have 
complied  most  scrupulously  with  his  oath,  if  he  had  sacrificed  his 
own  opinion  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation; 
because  the  probability  was  that  such  opinion  was  better  than  his 
own ;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  in  common  life,  you  give  up 
your  opinion  to  your  physician,  your  lawyer,  and  your  builder. 

You  admit  this  bill  did  not  comi)el  the  King  to  elect  Catholic 
officers,  but  only  gave  him  the  option  of  doing  so  if  he  pleased ; 
but  you  add,  that  the  King  was  right  in  not  tr>3&t\SL%  ^«^^  ^36Xkr 
gerous  power  to  himself  or  his  8uoce8aoT%.    "^  w»  ^  wi  «s«k  «^5^««^  ^«^ 
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ippose  that  Uie  King  for  the  time  bcina;  hns  a  zesi  for  the  Catbolift 

■esbibiishment,  di  that  be  has  not.     If  ho  has  not,  where  is  tiMT 

;er  of  giving  such  an  option  I     If  you  suppose  that  he  mity  b* 

■influenced  by  such  an  iidtniration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  why  di4' 

■iiis  pi'eaent  Majesty,  in  the  year  1804,  couseDt  to  that  bill   whiut^ 

J  empowered  the  Crown  to  station  ten  thoueand  Catholic  soldiers  JIL 

Buny  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  placed  them  absolutely  at  the  dw- 

J  of  the  Crown  1     If  the  King  of  England  for  the  time  heiag  H. 

la  good  Protestant,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  making  the  Catholis' 

Melljihle  to  anything  :  if  he  is  not,  no  power  can  possibly  be  so  d&Ik- 

U8  as  that  conveyed  by  the  bill  laat  quoted ;  to  which,  in  point 

lof  ]>eiil,  Lord  Howick's  bill  is  a  mere  joke.     But  the  real  fact  ia, 

)De  bill  opened  a  door  to  his  Majesty's  advisers  for  trick,  jobbit^ 

md  intrigue ;  the  other  did  not.     Besides,  what  folly  to  talk  to 

ne  of  an  oath,  which,  under  all  possible  circumstances,  is  to  pr»- 

J  \  ent  the  relaxation  of  the  Catholic  laws  !  for  such  a  solemn  appeal' 

I  to  God  sots  all  conditions  and  contingencice  at  defiance.     Suppoea- 

I  Bonaparte  was  to  retrieve  the  only  very  great  blunder  he  has 

I  made,  and  were  to  succeed,  after  repeated  trials,  in  making  an  im- 

sion  upon  Ireland,  do  you  think  we  should  hpnr  nny  thing  of 
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you  (if  you  had  lived  in  those  times)  would  certainly  have  roasted 
your  Catholic :  and  I  promise  you,  if  the  first  exciter  of  this  reli- 
gious mob  had  been  as  powerful  then  as  he  is  now,  you  would  soon 
have  been  elevated  to  the  mitre.  I  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  the  world  has  suffered  as  much  from  Protestant  as  from 
Catholic  persecution ;  far  from  it ;  but  you  should  remember  the 
Catholics  had  all  the  power,  when  the  idea  first  started  up  in  the 
world  that  there  could  be  two  modes  of  faith  3  and  that  it  was 
much  more  natural  they  should  attempt  to  crush  this  diversity  of 
opinion  by  great  and  cruel  efforts,  than  that  the  Protestants  should 
rage  against  those  who  differed  from  them,  when  the  very  basis  of 
their  system  was  complete  freedom  in  all  spiritual  matters. 

I  cannot  extend  my  letter  any  further  at  present,  but  you  shall 
soon  hear  from  me  again.  You  tell  me  I  am  a  party  man.  I 
hope  I  shall  always  be  so,  when  I  see  my  country  in  the  hands  of 
a  pert  London  joker  and  a  second-rate  lawyer.  Of  the  first,  no 
other  good  is  known  than  that  he  makes  pretty  Latin  verses ;  the 
second  seems  to  me  to  have  the  head  of  a  country  parson,  and  the 
tongue  of  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer. 

If  I  could  see  good  measures  pursued,  I  care  not  a  farthing 
who  is  in  power ;  but  I  have  a  passionate  love  for  common  justice, 
and  for  common  sense,  and  I  abhor  and  despise  every  man  who 
builds  up  his  political  fortune  upon  their  ruin. 

God  bless  you,  reverend  Abraham,  and  defend  you  from  the 
Pope,  and  all  of  us  from  that  administration  who  seek  power 
by  opposing  a  measure  which  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox  all  considered 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  coimtry. 


CCXLVIII. 

Would  it  be  uncharitable  to  surmise  that  the  witty  parson 
would  not  have  written  the  following  letter  had  he  been  a  good 
shot.  He  himself  has  admitted  that  the  birds  on  Lord  Grey's 
preserves  seemed  to  consider  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  aa  their 
safest  position,  and  that  he  gave  up  shooting  because  '  I  never 
could  help  shutting  my  eyes  when  I  fired  my  gun,  so  was  not 
likely  to  improve.' 
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Tin  Rev.  Sylmy  Smith  lo  Ltuly  ffoRamt. 

JuneM,  1800. 

My  dear  Lady  HoUand, — This  is  the  third  day  ranee  I  airin 
I  at  tho  village  of  Healingtoo,  two  hundred  miles  from  Xxtndon. 

missed  the  Iiackaey-coachea  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  i 
I  York,  but  after  that,  prepared  myself  for  the  change   from  1 
I  aureliti  to  the  grub  state,  and  dare  say  I  ehall  become  fat,  torpU^  I 
1  and  motionless  with  a  very  good  grace. 

I  Lave  laid  dowu  two  loiles  for  the  country  :  first,  not  to  a 
I  the  partridge ;  for,  if  I  fed  the  poor,  and  tminforted  the  eick,  a 
I  instructed  the  ignorant,  yet  I  should  lie  nothing  worth,  if  I  smof 
I  the  partridge. 

If  anj-thing  ever  endangers  the  Church,  it  will  be  the  i 
I  propensity  to  shooting  for  which  the  clergy  are  remarkable. 
I  thouBand  good  shots  dispersed  over  the  country  do  more  barm  ti 

cause  of  religion  than  the  arguments  of  Voltiiire  and  Rouge 
I  The  squire  never  roads,  but  is  it  possible  he  can  believe  that  r 
I  gion  to  be  genuine  whose  miuisters  destroy  hia  game  !     I  tQean  1 

le  to  town  onee  a  year,  though  of  that,  I  suppo^R,  I  sLiilI   i 
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scientific  knowledge,  especinU.v  of  geology ;  but,  any »  Mr.  Jhj- 
ward, '  he  wm  too  liberw  and  anlighteneil  a  dirini!  to  belii-Tci 
that  eound  religion  could  be  UDderimDi>d  by  the  diffiisioii  of 
truib,  and  when  the  cry  of  Mok9  Against  Hurcbiaou  was 
raiai>d  at  York,  he  gall&iitlj  Bided  with  the  f^ologist.' 

The  12(V.  Syrlnft/  SmU/t  to  Eodirick  Mvrtliison. 

Ooiube  Florej  :  1^40. 
Dear  Jturchison, — Many  thanks  foi-  your  kind  recoUectionB  of 
me  iu  Bending  me  your  pamphlet,  which  I  shall  read  with  ail 
nttentioD  and  care.  My  observation  has  been  neceesarily  bo  much 
fixed  on  missioua  of  (mother  description,  that  I  am  hardly  recon- 
ciled to  zealots  going  out  irith  voltaic  batteries  and  crurablee,  for 
the  coaveraion  of  mankind,  and  baptizing  their  fellow-orcatures 
with  the  miueraJ  acids ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  admire,  and 
believe  in  you.  My  real  alarm  for  you  is,  tliat  by  some  late  deci- 
sions of  the  magiBtrat«,  you  oome  under  the  legal  definition  of 
»troHera ;  and  nothing  would  give  me  more  pain  than  to  ace 
any  of  the  sections  upon  the  mill,  calculating  the  resistance  of  the 
Bit,  and  showing  the  additional  quantity  of  flour  which  might  be 
ground  in  vacua, — each  man  iu  the  mean  time  imagining  himself  a 
Galileo.  Mrs.  Sydney  huA  eight  distinct  illnesses,  ajid  I  have  nine. 
We  take  sonietliing  every  hour,  and  pass  the  mixture  from  one  to 
the  other.  About  forty  years  ago,  I  stopped  an  infant  in  Lord 
Breadalbane's  grounds,  and  patted  hia  &ce.  The  nurse  said, '  Hold 
up  your  head.  Lord  Glenorchy.'  This  was  the  Fiesident  of  your 
society.  He  seems  to  bo  acting  an  booourable  and  enlightened 
part  in  life:  Fray  present  my  respects  to  him  and  hia  beautiful 
Mu'chioneas. 

Sydsey  Sxith. 


CCL. 

lleo  to  the  author  of 


a  a  veiT  charactiL'iUlic  Quia  wrillCD  to  lUe  author  of  ^^H 

ildsbj  Legends.*  ^^H 


^H  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  (n  tlu  Srv.  R.  H.  Barham. 

^H  39,  Green  Strwt:  November  io,  1641. 

^^B      Many  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  bind  ^rcwtvtoC  ^laxn.    "N^ 
^^Hiero  is  apureand  elevated  plcsfiure  ui  vVi&viuv\A,S  '  ~~' 


W4U 
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I  plieasant  and  bread  sauce — bam  door  fowls  for  dissenters,  bat  (at 
1  the  real  churclimaii,  the  tbirt^-nine  times  artided  clerk — the 
I  pheasant,  the  pheasant  I 

Ever  yours, 

Sydney  SMira. 


CCLI. 

No  man  in  Lis  dny  was  more  earnest  than  Sydney  S 
endeavours  1o  procure  redress  of  giieTonces,  wdal,  religions, 
or  moral.  He  was  ever  ruadj  to  wage  war  agatost  wliat  he  con-  I 
Altered  public  wrongs,  great  or  SQuJl ;  aod  would  lake  up  hia  I 
pen  in  good-humoured  ridicule  of  railway  directorB  or  sportiiw  J 
parsons  as  readily  as  iu  eager  denunciation  (though  not  invan-  i 
iibly  in  the  best  taste),  of  some  religious  disabilities  or  political  / 
sborlcomiugB, 

I  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smilh  to  the  Editor  of  the  •  Momhtff  Chrc 

June  7.  1342, 

Sir,— Since  the  letter  upon  railroads,  whieli  you  were  f 

I  enough  to  insert  in  your  paper,  I  have  had  some  ponversatioii  with 

I  two    gentlemen    officially   connected     with    the   Great    Western. 
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other,  whoIeBftle  dangei-s,  where  the  whole  train  or  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  is  put  in  j  -opardy.  For  the  first  danger  there  is  a 
remedy  in  the  prudence  of  individnala ;  for  the  second  there  is 
none.  No  man  need  Iw  drunk,  nor  need  he  jump  out  when  the 
cnrrif^e  is  in  motion ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  science  it  is 
imjtossible  to  guard  effectually  against  the  fracture  of  the  axle>tree, 
or  the  explosion  of  the  engine ;  and  if  the  safety  of  the  one  party 
cannot  be  consulted  but  by  the  danger  of  the  other,  if  the  foolish 
cannot  be  restrained  but  by  the  unjust  incarceration  of  the  wise, 
the  prior  consideration  is  due  to  those  who  have  not  the  i-emedy 
for  the  evil  in  their  own  hands. 

But  the  truth  is — and  bo  (nftcr  a  hundred  monopoliung 
experiments  on  public  patience)  the  railroad  directors  will  find  it — 
there  cnn  be  no  other  dependence  for  the  safety  of  the  public  than 
the  care  which  every  human  being  is  inclined  to  take  of  his  own 
life  and  Umba.  Every  thing  beyond  this  is  the  mere  lazy  tyrnimy 
of  monopoly,  which  makes  no  distinction  between  human  beings 
and  brown  paper  parce!H.  If  riding  were  a  monopoly,  ns  tnivelling 
in  carriages  Is  now  become,  there  are  many  gentlemen  whom  T  see 
rilling  in  the  Fiirk  upon  such  false  principles,  that  I  nm  sure  the 
cantering  and  galloping  directors  would  strap  them,  in  the  ardour 
of  their  nfTection,  to  the  saddle,  padlock  them  to  the  stirnips,  or 
compel  them  to  ride  behind  a  policeman  of  the  stable;  und 
nothing  but  a  motion  fiom  O'Brien,  or  an  order  from  Gladstone, 
could  release  them. 

TiCt  the  Gomjiany  stick  up  all  sorts  of  cautions  nnd  notices 
witbin  their  carriages  anil  without;  but,  after  that,  no  dix>rs 
locked.  If  one  door  is  allowed  to  be  locked,  the  other  will  soon 
be  HO  too;  there  in  no  other  security  to  the  public  than  absolute 
pmbiliition  of  the  practice.  The  directors  and  agents  of  the 
Great  Western  aro  individually  excellent  men ;  but  the  mora>'nt 
men  meet  in  public  botirds,  they  cease  to  be  collectively  excellent. 
The  fund  of  morality  becomes  less,  OS  the  individual  contributors 
increase  in  number.  I  do  not  accuse  such  respectable  men  of 
liny  wilful  violation  of  truth,  but  the  memoim  which  they  are 
alraut  to  present  will  be,  without  the  scrupulous  cross  examination 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  mere  waste  paper. 

But  the  most  absurd  of  all  legislative  ^yi&ii^'i&kc.'v.'^  S&  '^'^ 
hciniple^ian  law — an  act  of  FuMamen.'b  to  \iTcftM*.  woa  i»&a  ^  '™* 
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I  boily  anil  not  the  otiier,  If  the  wheel  comes  off  on  the  right,  t^ 
I  open  door  is  uppermost,  aad  every  one  is  saved.  If,  &0(d  any 
1  avalondte  on  the  road,  the  carriage  is  prostr&tol  to  tbe 
I  left,  the  locked  door  ts  uppermost,  all  escape  is  impofisihle,  nod 
I  the  raili-oad  mBityrdoin  begins. 

Leave  me  to  escai>e  in  the  best  way  I  can,  na  the  fii-e  of&txs 
I  very  kindly  pei-mit  me  to  do.     I  know  very  well  tbe  dmigor  of 

I  getting  out  on  the  off-tiide  ;  but  eacapc  ia  the  affair  of  a  jiiom<?nt ; 
vxa  &  train  to  have  passed  at  that  moment,  I  know  I  am  f^fe 
II  any  other  tniina  for  twenty  minutes  or  hitif  an  hour  ;  and  if 

I I  do  get  out  on  the  off  eido,  I  do  not  remain  in  the  valley  of 
I  death  lietwecu  tlie  two  trains,  but  am  over  to  the  opposit'O  bank 

instiint^ — only  half-roasted,  or  mei-ely  browned,  certainly  not 
I  done  enough  for  Iho  Great  Western  directors. 

On  Satunlay  morning  last,  the  wheel  of  the  pablio  carriage^  in 
I  which  a  fi'iend  of  mine  was  travelling,  bngnn  to  smoke,  bnt  was 
I  pacified  by  severid  buckets  of  water,  and  proceeded.     Aft«r  five 

11  miles,  the  whole  carriage  was  full  of  smoke,  the  train  w«j 
I  with  difficidty  stopped,  and  the  flagrant  vehicle  removed.  The 
I  axle  was  nearly  in  two,  and  in  another  mile  would  have  been 
I  Bevered. 


ISOO] 
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locking  plea  of  dire«torB  'a  pliiltuitlirop^ ;  and  I  Kdmit  th.it  tol 
gunrd  men  from  the  commiHuian  of  moml  evil  is  as  philanlhropicol  I 
as  to  prevent  phyaicaJ  aufiering.  There  La,  I  nilow,  a  strong  I 
propensity  in  m&nkiud  t«  travel  on  railronds  without  paying ;  and  I 
to  lock  mankind  in  till  they  have  completed  their  share  of  the  I 
contract  is  benevolent,  because  it  guards  the  specues  &om  degmding  .1 
and  immond  conduct,  but  to  bum  or  crush  a  whole  train  mei'elf  I 
to  preTcnt  a  fev  immoral  insides  from  not  paying,  is  I  hope  % 
little  more  than  Ripon  or  Gladstone  will  bear. 

We  have  been,  up  to  this  point,  very  careless  of  our  railway 
regulations.  The  first  person  of  rank  who  is  killed  will  put  every 
thing  in  order,  <uid  produce  a  code  of  the  most  careful  roles.  I 
hojie  it  will  not  be  one  of  the  bench  of  bishops  ;  but  should  it  besc 
destined,  let  the  burnt  bishop — the  unwilling  lAtimer — remember  I 
that,  however  painful  gradual  concoction  by  fire  may  be,  his  deatli  I 
will  produce  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  public.  Even  Sodor  and 
Man  will  be  better  than  nothing.  From  that  moment  the  bad 
eflccta  of  the  monopoly  are  destroyed  ;  no  more  fatal  deference  to 

tthe  directors ;  no  deepotio  incorcei-atlon,  no  barbarous  inatlentioit 
to  the  anatomy  and  phyioology  of  the  human  body ;  no  commit- J 
meot  to  locomotive  prisons  with  warrant.    We  sbidl  then  find  itl 
possible 
\  'Voyager  llbre  si 


SYTNEr  Swirn. 
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Coleridge  took  a  little  toiir  through  SomenetAbire  in  1 7S7 ; 
he  was  always  particularly  troublesome  in  a  ooaoli,  insisiing 
upco  talking  to  everybody  with  that  ceaseless  voliibilily  fur 
which  ho  was  lO  fomoUR.  Fcr  nnco,  however,  ha  eeeiaa  lo  have 
met  his  match,  and  indeed  to  have  had  Iha  tables  turned  upon 
him  with  wnie  vioieDce.  Mr.  George  Burnet  wa«  Ibi-n  resiuing 
with  the  Coleridtiea  at  Stowey,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
vert to  PoBliaocracy. 

Samwi  Tayhr  Colrrvigt  to  Jotiah  Wadt. 

Stowey:  1797. 
My  dear  friend, — I  am  here  after  a  most  tiresome  journey  ;  1 
the  courae  of  which   a  woman  asked   me  if  I  hmom  < 
iletidge,  of  Bri&tol ;  I  auawered,  I  \ 

E   S 
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)w,  (quoth  she)  thftt  that  vilejacobin  villftin  drew  away  a  yt 

II  fi-om  our  pariflh,  duq  Burnet,  <bc.  and  m  thiri  strain   did  tbs 

nan  continue  for  near  an  hour ;  heaping  on  me  every  name  of" 

lt))usB  thiit  the  parish  of  Billingsgnte  could  Bupply.     I  listened 

irticularly ;  appeared  to  approve  all  she  said,  eKclaiming,  * 

le  I '  two  or  three  times,  and,  in  fine,  so  completely   won 

Oman's  heart  by  my  civilities,  that  I  had  not  the  ooorAgo  W 

|unde;:eive  her. 

S.  T.  COLBBIDOK. 

.9.     You  are  a  good  prophet.     Oh,  into  what  a  Bt»ta  hKi 
I  the  scoundrels  brought  this  devoted  kingdom. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  would  but  melt  down  their  fs« 
t  wotdd  greatly  aEsist  the  copper  currency — we  should  have  bra^ 

(IlOUgll. 


oviucinl  bookseller,  bnd  been  the  publinber  of  tbe  Brst  volumea 
•if  three  euch  poefa  aa  Colerid^,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey. 
Ti.- . -tioo  disci iwwd  in  tbe  foUowinjr  letter  is   -   --   '-    - 
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W  make  the  present  moment  act  fraudulently  and  uBorionaly 
tow&rda  the  future  time. 

My  Tragedy  employed  and  Btrained  all  my  thoughta  and 
&culties  for  six  or  eeven  months ;  Wordsworth  consumed  far 
more  time,  and  far  more  thought,  and  far  more  genius.  We 
consider  the  publication  of  them  an  evil  on  any  terms ;  but  our 
thoughts  were  beut  on  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  u 
certain  eum  was  necessary,  (the  whole)  at  that  ]>articular  time,  and 
in  order  to  thb  we  resolved,  although  reluctantly,  to  part  with  our 
Tragedies  :  that  is,  if  we  could  obtain  thirty  gnineaa  for  each,  and 
at  leaa  than  thirty  guineas  Wordsworth  will  not  part  with  the 
copyright  of  his  volume  of  Poems.  We  shall  offer  the  Tragedies 
to  no  one,  for  we  have  determined  to  procure  the  money  some 
other  way.  If  you  choose  the  volume  of  poems,  at  the  price 
mentioned,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  specified,  i.e.  thirty  guineas,  to 
be  paid  sometime  in  the  last  fortnight  of  July,  you  may  have  them ; 
butremember,  my  dear  fellow !  I  write  to  you  now  merely  as  iv 
iKMiksellor,  and  entroit  you,  in  your  answer,  to  con^der  yourself 
only ;  as  to  us,  although  money  in  neceasaiy  to  our  plan,  that  of 
viaitiug  Germany,  yet  the  plan  is  not  neceesary  to  our  happiness ; 
and  if  it  were,  Wordsworth  could  bhII  his  Poems  for  that  eum  to  some 
one  else  or  we  could  procure  the  money  withont  selling  the  Poems. 
80  I  entreat  you,  again  and  again,  in  your  answer,  which  must  bo 
immediate,  consider  yourself  only. 

Wordsworth  has  been  caballed  against  ao  loaff  aiul  to  loudly, 
that  he  has  found  it  impo»'ible  to  prevail  on  the  tenant  of  the 
Allfoxden  estate,  to  let  him  the  hoiisc,  after  their  first  u^reoment  is 
expired,  so  be  must  quit  it  at  Midsummer :  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  procure  him  a  house  and  furniture  near  Stowey,  wo  know 
not,  and  yet  we  must :  fur  the  bills,  and  the  woods,  and  the 
streams,  and  the  sea,  and  the  shores,  would  brealc  forth  into 
reproaches  against  na,  if  we  did  not  strain  every  nerve,  to  keep 
their  poet  among  them.  Without  joking,  and  in  serious  aulDeoa, 
Foole  and  J  cannot  endure  to  think  of  losing  him. 

At  all  events,  come  down,  Cottle,  as  soon  as  yon  can,  but 

before  Slidsunuuer,  and  we  will  procnre  a  horso  easy  as  ihy  own 

soul,  and  we  will  go  on  a  roam  to  Liutou  and  Limoutk,  wbiob,  if 

thou  comest  in  May,  will  be  in   all   their  pride  of  wooi&a  «>>&^ 

^ntorfalls,  not  to  Bi>eak  of  its  aujiist  cUHn,  a.\ii\  'Coa  ^w» 


I 
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ftnd  the  vast  Valley  of  Stonee,  all  which  live  disdunful  of  the 
B,  or  accept  new  honours  only  from  tbe  winter's  enow. 
.  all  events  come  down,  and  cease  not  to  believe  me  mncb 

d  aSectionately  your  Eiiend 

S.  T.  CoLERmOB. 

CCLTV. 

This  hiunoMiulj  naive  confession  exnctlv  bits  offOoleridp^'s 
peculiar  wt^mis^.  It  suited  the  indolent  temperament  of  tbe 
day-dreamer  toeipound,farbourBatstime,  his  views  on  philoao- 

S'l;  and  culture  to  epell-bouod  throngs  of  fashionable  Iiatenera. 
ut  tbe  world  at  large  bad  beeu  the  gainer  if  this  profoondly 
learned  man,  this  mo«t  suggestive  of  poete,  this  lepreeentatiTe 
of  German  metapbymcs,  baa  talked  less  and  written  more. 

Samtiel  Taylor  Coleridge  to  WiUiam  Godwin. 

At  Mr.  Lamb's,  m,  Ohapel  Stroatj 

March  8, 1800. 

Dear  Godwin, — The  punch,  ifter  the  wine,  made  me   I 

:t  night.     This  I  mention,  not  that  my  head  aches,  or  that  I  felt, 

r  I  quitted  you,  any  impleasantneaa  or  titubancy ;  but  bocuuee 

I,  and  has  always,  one  unpleasant  effect — that 
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Although  the  'Ettrick  Shepherd'  ascertained  in  due  season 
that  poetry  and  literary  work  were  more  profitable  to  him  than 
sheep-farminfl^  in  Scotland,  lie  preferred  sport  on  the  moors  in 
the  middle  of  Aug^t  to  what  he  called  tne  '  disadTantage '  of 
indoor  enjoyment  at  that  period  of  the  year  among  learned 
companions. 

James  Hogg  {the  JEttrick  Shepherd)  to  Professor  John  Wilson, 

Mount  Benger :  August  1829. 
My  Dear  and  Honoured  John, — I  never  thought  you  had  been 
so  unconscionable  as  to  deflire  a  sportsman  on  the  11th  or  even  the 
13th  of  August  to  leave  Ettrick  Forest  for  the  bare  scraggy  hills 
of  Westmoreland ! — Ettrick  Forest,  where  the  black  cocks  and 
white  cocks,  brown  cocks  and  grey  cocks,  ducks,  plovers  and 
|)easeweeps  and  whlQy-whaups  are  as  thick  as  the  flocks  that  cover 
her  mountains,  and  come  to  the  hills  of  Westmoreland  that  can 
nourish  nothing  better  than  a  castril  or  stonechat  1  To  leave  the 
great  yellow-fin  of  Yarrow,  or  the  stiQ  larger  grey-locher  for  the 
degenerate  fry  of  Troutbeck,  Esthwaite,  or  even  Wastwater  I  No, 
no,  the  request  will  not  do ;  it  is  an  unreasonable  one,  and  there- 
fore not  unlike  yourself,  for  besides,  what  would  become  of  Old 
North  and  Blackwood,  and  all  our  friends  for  game,  were  I  to 
come  to  Elleray  just  now  1  I  know  of  no  home  of  man  where  I 
could  be  so  happy  within  doors  with  so  many  lovely  and  joyous 
faces  around  me ;  but  this  is  not  the  season  for  in-door  enjoyments ; 
they  must  be  reaped  on  the  wastes  among  the  blooming  heath,  by 
the  silver  spring,  or  swathed  in  the  delicious  breeze  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Elleray,  with  all  its  sweets,  could  never  have  been  my  choice 
for  a  habitation,  and  perhaps  you  are  the  only  Scottish  gentleman 
who  ever  made  such  a  choice,  and  still  persists  in  maintaining  it, 
in  spite  of  every  disadvantage.     Happy  days  to  you  and  a  safe 

return !     Yours  most  respectfully, 

James  Hogo. 
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The  first '  Edinturffh  ReTiew"  ' 
diittppeared  within  twelve  montha. 
Bucceaaful  launchiusf  of  the  pretmC  " 


It  publiebed  in  17Sfi,  oaA 

Thi9  li^tter  HiiDouiices  th« 
■iew,  which  was  projected 

hy  Sydney  Smith  in  Jeffrey  b  lodgings.     Brougham,  Horner,  and 

Allen  ioiaed  in  the  first  ponsultations. 


in  both — that  the  induBtrioua  advocate  wouldattain  e: 

a  judge;  and  that  the  young  leriewer  of  Soutbey's  'Tlialaba'  ^m 

would  ndvuiii^o  to  bo  the  chiof  eud  most  versatile  ciitic  of  hi*  ^H 

generation.  ^^M 

Francis  J<'ffre>j,  to  his  brother,  John  Jeffrey.  ^^ 

Edinburgh :  July  2,  1803. 
My  dear  John, — It  will  be  a  sad  thing  If  your  reformation  be  th© 
iise  of  my  falling  off ;  yet  it  ia  cartain  that  since  you  have  b^va 
I  to  write  oftener,  my  letters  have  begun  to  be  more  irregular. 

1  glad  you  have  got  our  Eeview,  and  that  you  like  it. 
1  Yonr  oartiitlitv  to  my  articlea  Ja  a  singular  proof  of  your  judizment. 
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not  told  you  that  the  concern  has  now  become  to  be  of  some  emolu- 
ment. After  the  fourth  number  the  publishers  are  to  pay  the 
writers  no  less  than  ten  guineas  a-sheet,  which  is  three  times  what 
was  ever  paid  before  for  such  work,  and  to  allow  60^.  a  number 
to  an  editor.  I  shall  have  the  offer  of  that  first,  I  believe,  and  I 
think  I  shall  take  it,  with  the  full  power  of  laying  it  down  when- 
ever  I  think  proper.  The  publication  is  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
spectable as  yet,  as  there  are  none  but  gentlemen  connected  with 
it.  If  it  ever  sink  into  the  state  of  an  ordinary  bookseller's 
journal  I  have  done  with  it. 

We  are  all  in  great  horror  about  the  war  here,  though  not  half 
so  much  afraid  as  we  ought  to  be.  For  my  part  I  am  often  in 
absolute  despair,  and  wish  I  were  fairly  piked,  and  done  with  it. 
It  is  most  clearly  and  unequivocally  a  war  of  our  own  seeking,  and 
an  offensive  war  upon  our  part,  though  we  have  no  means  of  offend- 
ing. The  consular  proceedings  are  certainly  very  outrageous  and 
provoking,  and,  if  we  had  power  to  humble  him  I  rather  think  we 
have  had  provocation  enough  to  do  it.  But  with  our  means,  and  in 
the  present  state  and  temper  of  Europe,  I  own  it  appears  to  me  like 
insanity.  There  is  but  one  ground  upon  which  our  conduct  can  be 
j  ustified.  If  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  France  is  to  go  to  war  with 
us,  and  will  in£sdlibly  take  some  opportunity  to  do  it  with  greater 
advantage  in  a  year  or  two,  there  may  be  some  prudence  in  being 
beforehand  with  her,  and  open  the  unequal  contest  in  our  own  way. 
While  men  are  mortal,  and  the  fortunes  of  nations  variable,  how- 
ever, it  seems  ridiculous  to  talk  of  absolute  certainty  for  the 
future;  and  we  ensure  a  present  evil,  with  the  magnitude  of  which 
we  are  only  beginning  to  be  acquainted.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
all  turn  out,  I  fancy,  and  do  our  best.  There  is  a  corps  of  riflemen 
raising,  in  which  I  shall  probably  have  a  company.  I  hate  the 
business  of  war,  and  despise  the  parade  of  it;  but  we  must  submit 
to  both  for  a  while.  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  there  is  little  of 
that  boyish  prating  about  uniforms,  and  strutting  in  helmets,  that 
dLstrnguished  our  former  arming.  We  look  sulky  now,  and  manful, 
I  think.     Always,  dear  John,  very  affectionately  yours. 
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This  friendly  letter  woa  nddreascd  to  tlie  poet  Campbell  shortlj 
liefore  the  poem,  of  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  '  was  publiabed. 
Juflrej'g  elaborate  public  ciiliuBiii  of  the  same  poet  sood  fol- 
lowed. CampbeU  hiouelf  was  captivated  as  mucb  by  the 
reviewer'?  tact  in  disoovering  '  beuity  and  blemish '  as  h 
by  bi.^  e3.rly  and  cooetaot  friendship. 

Francli  Jeffrey  to  Thomas  Campbell. 

Edinburgh:  March  1, 1800. 

I  have  seen  your  Gertrude,     The  eheeta  were  sent  to    . 

,  and  he  allowed  me,  though  very  hfistily,  to  peruse  tb 

tre  is  great  beauty,  and  great  tenderness,  and  fancy  in  the  work 

nd  I  am  sure  it  will  be  very  popular.     The  latter  part  is  ei- 

isitely  pathetic,    and  the  whole  touched  with  those  soft  and 

vish  tinla  of  pui-ity  and  truti,  which  fall  lite  enchantments  on 

I  minds  that  can  make  anything  of  such  mattera.     Many  of  your 

Jacriptions  come  nearer  the  tone  of  '  The  Castle  of  Indolence,'  than 

jueceeding  poetry,  and  the  pathos  ia  much  more  graceful  and 
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when  they  are  pointed  to.  I  wish  you  had  had  oonra^  to  correct,  or 
rather  to  avoid  them,  for  with  you  they  are  faults  of  over  finish- 
ing, and  not  of  negligence.  I  have  another  fault  to  charge  you 
with  in  private,  for  which  I  am  more  angry  with  you  than  for  all 
the  rest.  Your  timidity,  or  fastidiousness,  or  some  other  knavish 
quality,  will  not  let  you  give  your  conceptions  glowing,  and  bold, 
and  powerful,  as  they  present  themselves ;  but  you  must  chasten, 
and  refine,  and  soften  them,  forsooth,  till  half  their  nature  and 
grandeur  is  chiselled  away  from  them.  Believe  me,  my  dear  C, 
the  world  will  never  know  how  truly  you  are  a  great  and  original 
poet,  till  you  venture  to  cast  before  it  some  of  the  rough  pearls  of 
your  flEuicy.  Write  one  or  two  things  without  thinking  of  publica- 
tion, or  of  what  will  be  thought  of  them — and  let  me  see  them,  at 
least,  if  you  wiU  not  venture  them  any  further.  I  am  more  mis- 
taken in  my  prognostics  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  if  they  are  not 
twice  as  tall  as  any  of  your  full-dressed  children.  I  write  all 
this  to  you  in  a  terrible  hurry — ^but  tell  me  instantly  when  your 

volume  is  to  be  out. 

F.  Jeffrey. 


OCLVm. 

Fra/ncia  Jeffrey  to  William  Empson, 

KiUin:  August  2,  1834. 
My  dear  E., — This  is  a  great  disappointment,  and,  after  all, 
why  were  you  so  faint-hearted  after  coming  so  £eu:  f  Eain !  Oh 
^fieminate  cockney,  and  most  credulous  brother  of  a  most  unwise 
prognosticator  of  meteoric  changes.  Though  it  rained  in  the  Boeotia 
of  Yorkshire,  must  it  rain  also  in  the  Attica  of  Argyll  1  Why, 
there  has  not  been  a  drop  of  rain  in  the  principality  of  Macallum- 
More  for  these  ten  days ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  azure  skies, 
and  calm,  coerulean  waters,  such  love  and  laziness — inspiring  heats 
by  day,  and  such  starlight  rowings  and  walkings  through  fragrant 
live  blossoms,  and  dewy  birch  woods  by  night;  and  then  such 
glow-worms  twinkling  from  tufts  of  heath  and  juniper,  such  naiads 
sporting  on  the  white  quartz  pebbles,  and  meeting  your  plunges 
into  every  noon-day  pool;  and  such  herrings  at  breakfast,  and 
haggises  at  dinner,  and  such  pale,  pea-green  monTxtftxtaw^  «s^  ^ 
genuine  Highland  sacrameiitl  The\oii^«6cm»ii\xi' 
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t  of  tents  to  picturesque  multitudea  in  tho  open  air,  grouped 

I  rocks  by  tho  glittering  eea,  in  one  of  the  mountain  bays  of 

e  long  withdrawing  locha  !     You  have  no  idea  what  you  have 

lod ;  and  for  ■weather  especially,  there  ia  no  niemoiy  of  so  long 

I  tract  of  calm,  dry,  hot  weather  at  this  eeason  ;  and  the  frugranoe 

Kf  the  mountain  liay,  and  the  continunl  tinkling  of  the  bright 

p-utera !   But  you  are  not  worthy  even  of  the  ideas  of  these  things, 

md  you  shall  have  no  moi-e  of  them,  but  go  unimproved  to  your 

a   at  HaJleybury,   or  your  Btye  at  tha  Temple,   and  f«ed  upon 

)  vapour  of  your  dungeon.      When  we  found  you  bad  really 

no  back  from  your  vow,  we  packed  up  for  Loch  Lomond  yester- 

y,  iind  came  on  here,  where  we  shall  stay  in  the  good  Breodal- 

ne  countiy  till  Monday,  and  then  return  for  a  farewell  peop  at 

r  naiads,  on  our  way  to  Ayrshire,  and  thence  back  to  Craigcrook 

out  the  I8th.     (Write  always  to  Edinburgh.)     I  semt  a  letter  to 

ipier  for  yoii,  whicli  he  returned  two  Jays  ago.     After  that  I 

could  not  tell  where  to  address  yon.     I  left  instructions  at  tha 

l^rrochai  pcHt^ffice  for  the  forwoi-ding  of  your  letters  to  Bioe. 

bnly  two  newspapers  had  come  for  you  when  we  came  away,  and 

e  I  generously  bestowed  in  my  last.   And  now  it  ia  »o  hot  that 
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In  the  recently  publUIied  Tnluonts  of  CburleB  Dielwni'  Letiera 
the  editorinl  conimaDt  for  the  yenr  1S43  informs  us  thnt  the 
populBT  auveli«t '  wag  at  work  upon  "  Martin  Ohunxlewit "  until 
t'i0  end  of  the  jeax,  when  be  a1»o  wrote  and  published  tbo  lirtt 
of  hb  Christniaa  storieft— "  The  Chcistnias  0vol.'"  To  b^ra 
recdTei)  from  the  p«Q  of  the  brillinot  ciitic,  Jefirej,  eo  gunutne 
sa  Buurnnce  of  the  inpressing:  reput«  and  influence  of  hia 
writiD!{s  DiUBt  have  greatlj  flallered  efen  this  spoilt  child  of  the 
Vablic. 

Francii  Jefi-<.-y  to  Charles  Dicken*. 

Edinburgh  :  December  20,  1843. 

Blesam^  on  your  Hod  heart,  mj  dear  Dickens  I  and  any  it> 
(dwaya  be  as  light  and  full  aa  it  is  kind,  and  a  fountain  of  ktndneaa' 
to  all  within  rmch  of  its  beatings!  We  are  all  cbanued  with  your 
Carol,  obiefly,  I  think,  for  the  genuine  goodness  which  brealltes  all 
through  it,  and  is  the  trae  inspiring  angel  by  which  its  genius  has 
been  awakened.  The  whole  scene  of  the  CratohetU  ia  like  the 
dream  of  a  beneficent  angel  in  spite  of  its  broad  reality,  and  little 
Tiny  Tim,  in  life  and  death  almost  aa  sweet  and  as  touching  as 
Nelly.  Aad  then  the  school-day  scene,  with  that  large-hearted 
delicate  sifiter,  and  her  true  inheritor,  with  his  gall-lacking  livrvv 
and  milk  of  human  kindness  for  blood,  and  yot  all  bo  mitiiralf 
and  so  humbly  and  serenely  happy  I  Well,  you  should  be  happy 
youi-self,  for  you  may  be  sure  you  have  done  more  good,  and  not 
only  fiwtened  more  kindly  feelings,  hut  prompted  more  positi 
acts  of  beneficence,  by  tliia  little  publicatiou,  than  can  be  traced  tO> 
kll  the  polpitA  and  confesaionala  in  ChriBt«ndom  since  Cbristnuta 
1842. 

And  is  not  this  better  than  coricaluriiig  American  knaveries 
or  lavishing  your  great  gifts  of  fancy  and  observation  on  Peckmifflv 
Dodgois,  Builleys,  and  Moulds.  Nor  is  lluB  a  mere  crotchet 
mine,  for  oine^tentiis  of  youi-  rend(<rs,  I  am  convinced,  are  of  1 
same  opinion  ;  and  aooordiugly,  I  prophesy  thnl  you  will  sell  three 
times  as  many  of  this  moral  and  pathetic  Carol  as  of  your  grat«aque 
and  fantastical  Chnxzlewits. 

I  hope  j-on  have  not  fancied  that  1  ttu,i^\sj»^swjf>«nflvl  <*'S' 
|W  Jove  you  Je«w,  beciiuse  I  have  not\a.ta\^  '»tri\AiBa\»'S«a-  "*  -  " 


I 
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;  but  I  have  been  poorly  in  health  for  the  last  five  months^ 

lid  advaQciiig  age  makes  me  l&zy  and  perhapfl  forgetful.     But  I 

p  not  forget  my  benefactors,  and  I  owe  too  much  to  you  not  to 

constantly  in  my  thoughts.     I  scarcely  know  a  single  in- 

vidual  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  so  mucJi  pleasure,  sjid   thSi 

Kenns  at  least  of  being  mode  better.   I  wiah  you  had  not  made  sudl 

ght  on  the  Americans.  Even  if  it  were  all  merited,  it  dow 

lisdiief,  und  no  good.      Besides  you  know  that  there  ate  many  ^■ 

B'ptions ;  and  if  t«n  righteous  might  have  saved  a.  city  once,  there 

e  Burely  innocent  and  amiable  men  and  women,  and  besides,  boya 

ltd  girifl  enough,  in  that  vast  region,  to  arrest  the  proHcription  of  a^ 

(itloD.     I  cannot  but  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  relent  befoiw 

have  done  with  them,  and  contrast  your  deep  ehadioga  witb 

)  redeeming  touches.     God  bless  you.     I  must  not  say  mon) 

With   most   kind  love  to    IMi-a.    Dickens,  always  rez^-' 

Eectionately,  &c 

i  writing  this  in  the  morning,  and  just  as  I  was  going  to  ■ 
n  comes  anotlicr  copy  of  the  Carol,  with  a  flattering  auto- 
raph  on  tl>e  bknk  page,  and  an  address  in  your  own  '  fine  Kom&n, 
I  thank  you  with  ivll  my  heart,  for  thLa   proof  of  yonr  re- 
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I  have  within  this  last  week  received  a  pleasare  of  the  highest 
possible  terrestrial  nature,  the  arrival  of  some  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  books.  No  monk  ever  contemplated  with  more  devotion 
a  chest  of  relics  piping  hot,  than  I  did  the  happy  deal  box  that 
contained  the  long-expected  treasures.  But  let  us  leave  these 
books  alone,  and  talk  of  my  manu£ekctory.  Did  you  ever  see^ 
Ellis's  '  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets  '1  It  is  a  very 
useful  collection,  though  not  to  my  judgment  made  with  due 
knowledge  or  taste, — but  still  a  good  book,  and  which  has  sold 
wondrously  well,  Qeorge  ElHs  being  a  parliament  man,  and  of 
fashionable  fEune.  Heber  helped  him  in  the  business  well.  He 
ends  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Now  am  I  going  to  begin 
where  he  ends,  and  give  specimens  of  all  the  poets  and  rhymesters 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  exclusive  of  the  living  jockeys; 
whereby  I  expect  to  get  some  money ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you  in 
due  confidence,  that  though  this  will  really  be  a  pleasant  and 
useful  book,  I  have  undertaken  it  purely  for  the  lucre  of  gain. 
For  if  this  should  sell  as  a  sequel  and  companion  to  Ellis's  book, 
for  which  I  design  it,  and  shall  advertise  it,  the  profits  will  be 
considerable.  Some  little  notice  of  each  author  is  to  be  prefixed  to 
the  pieces,  sometimes  being  only  a  list  of  his  works,  sometimes  a 
brief  biography,  if  he  be  at  all  an  odd  fish,  and  sometimes  such  odd 
things  as  may  flow  from  the  quaintness  of  my  heart  This  costs 
me  a  journey  to  London,  as  at  least  half  these  gentlemen  are  not 
included  in  the  common  collections  of  the  poets,  and  must  be  resur- 
rectionised  at  Stationers'  Hall,  where  they  have  long  since  been 
confined  to  the  spiders.  A  journey  will  stir  my  stumps,  and 
perhaps  do  me  good ;  yet  I  do  not  like  it — it  disturbs  me,  and 
puts  me  out  of  my  way.  However,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
Hickman,  whom  Coleridge  calls  a  sterling  man,  and  with  whom  I 
shall  guest.  And  then  there  are  half  a  score  whom  I  regard  more 
than  acquaintances — Carlisle,  Duppa,  <kc.  <S^.,  not  to  mention  all 
the  oddities  in  my  knowledge  whom  I  love  to  shake  hands  with 
now  and  then,  and  hug  myself  at  the  consciousness  of  knowing 
such  an  tmequaUed  assortment.  Oh,  if  some  Boswell  would  but 
save  me  the  trouble  of  recording  the  unbelievable  anecdotes  I 
could  teU  1  Stories  which  would  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 
when  gold  will  be  of  no  use  to  me. 

Coleridge  is  gone  for  Malta,  and  \^  d»gM{\iQX<^  «S»:te  ^i^^^  ^a^ssc5i& 
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n  I  let  be  eeeo.     Let  what  'vritl  trouble  me,  I  bear  a  calm  faoe;  ~ 

lid  if  the  Boiliflg  Well  could  be  drawn  (which,  however  it  hearos 

kd  is  agitated  below,  presents  a  Buiooth,  undiatarbed  surface),  that 

noald  be  my  emblem.     It  is  sow  almost  ten  years  since  he  aad  I 

rst  met,  in  my  rooms  at  Oxford,  which  meeting  decided  the  deetin^  | 

JTboth;  and  now  when,  after  ho  many  upB  and  down,  I  am,  for  Ifl 

i,  settled  under  his  roof,  he  is  driven  abroad  in  search  of  healtlii  m 

certainly  and  sorely  ill ;  yet  I  believe  if  his  mind  waft  as 

■ell  regulated  as  mine,  the  body  would  Ije  quite  as  manageable. 

n  perpetually  pained  and  mortified  by  thinking  what  he  ought 

e,  for  mine  is  an  eye  of  microscopic  discernment  to  the  fautte 

If  my  friends ;  but  the  tidings  of  liia  death  would  come  upon  ma 

.0  a  stroke  of  lightning  than  any  evil  I  have  ever  yet 

kdiired ;  almost  it  would  make  me  superstitious,  for  we  were  two 

hips  that  left  poit  in  company.    He  has  been  sitting  to  Northcota 

r  Sir  George  Beaumont.     There  is  a  finely  painted,  but  diamal 

Bcture  of  him  here,  with  a  companion  of  Wordsworth.     I  enjoy 

ne  thought  of  your  emotion  when  you  will  see  that  portrait  of 

J^ordxworth.     It  looks  as  if  ho  had  been  a  month  in  the  con- 

lemned  hole,  dieted  upon  bread  and  water,  and  debarred  the  use 
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Robert  SoaAey  to  JoKph  Cottle, 

Wedneedaj  eveniDg.    Orota  Ilall : 
April  28,  1808. 

My  dear  Cottle, — ^What  you  say  of  my  copy-righte  affects  me 
very  much.  Dear  CoUle,  set  your  heart  at  rest  on  that  subject. 
It  ought  to  be  at  rest.  They  irera  yonre;  fairly  bought,  and 
fairly  Rold.  Tou  bought  them  on  the  chance  of  their  success,  what 
no  London  bookseller  would  have  done ;  and  had  they  not  been 
bought,  they  could  not  have  been  published  at  all.  Kay,  if  you 
had  not  published  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  the  poem  never  would  have 
eiiated,  nor  should  I,  in  all  probabihty,  ever  have  obtained  that 
reputation  which  is  the  capital  on  which  I  subsist,  nor  that  power 
which  enables  me  to  support  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Do  you  suppose,  Cottle,  that  I  have  for- 
gotten those  true  and  most  essential  acts  of  friendahip  which  you 
ehowod  me  when  I  stood  most  in  need  of  them  1  Your  house  was 
my  house  when  I  had  no  other.  The  very  m<m«j  wiUi  which  I 
bought  my  wedding  ring,  and  paid  my  marriage  fees,  was  supplied 
by  you.  It  was  with  your  sisters  that  I  left  my  Edith,  during  my 
six  months'  absence ;  and  for  the  six  months  after  my  return,  it 
was  from  you  that  I  received,  week  by  week,  the  little  on  which 
we  lived,  till  I  was  enabled  to  live  by  other  means.  It  is  not  the 
settling  of  ouF  cash  account  that  can  cancel  obligations  like  theSR 
Vou  are  in  the  habit  of  preserving  your  letters,  and  if  you  were 
not,  /  wifutd  eTtireat  you  to  prteeroe  thit,  that  it  might  he  teen  heit- 
fifte.r.  Sure  I  am,  that  there  never  was  a  more  generous,  nor  a 
kinder  heart  than  yours,  and  you  will  believe  me  when  I  add,  that 
there  docs  not  live  that  man  upon  earth,  whom  I  remember  with 
more  gratitude,  and  more  affection.  My  heart  throle,  and  my 
I  VCR  bum  with  these  recollections.  Good  night,  my  dear  old  friend 
aud  benefactor. 

liODEKT  SoVTHEt. 
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Sobert  Srnifh&t/  to  John  Rickman. 

Keswick:  August  17-20,  1809. 
My  dear  Rickman, — I  eaa  wish  you  nothing  better  thaa  Uiat 
I  your  life  may  be  hb  loug,  your  age  ae  hale,  and  your  death  as  ea&y 
r  father's.  The  death  of  a  pai-ent  is  a  more  awful  oorrow 
I  than  that  of  a  child,  but  a  less  painful  one  ;  it  ia  in  the  inevitable 
I  order  and  right  course  of  nature  that  ripe  fruit  should  fall;  it 
I  seems  like  one  of  its  mishaps  when  the  green  bud  is  cut  ofi*.  In 
I  the  outward  and  visible  system  of  things,  nothing  ia  wasted  :  it 
I  would   therefore    be   belying    the  whole   syatem  to  believe  that 

I  intellect  and  love, — which  are  of  all  things  the  best, — could  perish. 

I I  have  a  strong  and  lively  fiuth  in  a  state  of  continued  conscioiis- 
3  from  th'f  stage  of  existence,  and  that  wo  shall  I'ecover  the 


I  consciousness  of  a 
I  vioualy  hiive  past,  se 
i   for   dreams   r 


i  lower  stages  through  which  we  may  pr^ 


i  ta  me  not  improbable.     The 
BVBteraa,— the  belief  is   ; 


u  ppoaituin. 
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Some  are  bom  fashionable,  some  achieve  fashion,  and  othen,  likd 
your  bumble  servant,  have  fashion  thrust  upon  them.  The  rogue 
has  been  making  inroads  hitherto  by  modest  de^p'eea,  foisting  upon 
tne  an  additional  button,  recommending  gaiters,' but  to  come  upon 
me  thus  in  a  full  tide  of  luxury,  neither  becomes  him  ns  a  tailor  or 
lis  the  ninth  of  a  man.  My  meek  gentleman  was  robbed  the  othei* 
(bty,  coming  with  his  wife  and  family  in  a  one-horee  shay  from 
Kampstead;  the  villains  rifled  him  of  four  guineas,  some  shillings 
and  half-pence,  and  a  bundle  of  customers'  measures,  which  they 
swore  were  bank-notes.  They  did  not  shoot  bira,  and  when  they 
rode  off  he  addrest  tbem  with  profound  gratitude,  making  a  cougee  : 
'  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good  night,  and  we  ai«  very  much  obliged 
to  you  that  yon  have  nut  used  us  ill  I '  And  thia  is  the  cnckoo 
that  has  had  the  audacity  to  foist  upon  me  ten  buttons  on  a  side, 
and  a  black  velvet  collar.     A  cuised  ninth  of  a  scoundrel  I 

I  Tours  sincerely, 

C.  Lamb. 


\ 


CCLXIV. 
There  was  a  litlle  i-nMneaa  between  Ooleriijgo  and  Lsnih  in 


I 


170&.  Coleridge,  wilU  his  usual  pomposity,  hnd  told  Lamb 
tbst  he  should  be  bappj  to  instruct  bim  on  all  points  upoa 
which  be  needed  ioforiuation,  and  this  seotna  to  have  rumed 
Lamb.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  the  following  absurd  table  of 
tbEwlutcicalqueriM  and  beun^  to  have  tlieoi  expounded  to  him. 
Coleridge  could  see  no  fun  in  the  joke,  and  called  Lamb  'u 
young  viMonary.' 

CluxrUt  Lamb  to  Samuel  Tut/lor  Coleridge. 
Theses  4iiiMlsni  Thcologicte, 
Ist.  Whether  God  loves  a  lying  angel  better  than  a  true  man  1 
2nd.  Whether  the  archangel  Uriel  could  atlirm  un  tuitrutb,  and  if  I 

he  could,  whether  ho  would  1 
8nl.  Whether  honesty  be  an  angelic  virtuo,  or  not  lather  to  be 

reckoned  among  those  qualities  which  tho  schoolmen  t«rm 

■  Virtutes  minus  splendidie  1 ' 
4th.  Whether  the  higher  order  of  Seraphim  illuminati  ever  aneart 
6tlu  Whether  pure  intcUigentws  can  love  I 
6lli.  Whether  the  Seraphim  ardenlcs  do  not  manifest  thdr  virlnea. 

by  the  way  of  vision  and  theory  ■,  aa4  ■w\i*XiW  ^iwa^Ka"^* 
-  not  a  sub-oeleatial  ftud  merely  h^uaaii  ^nI^.'an^  B 

I  ■ 
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|7tli.  Wlietlier  the  vision  bcatitic  be  anytHug  more  or  leea  than  a 
perpetual  representmeut,  to  each  individual  ftngel,  af  his 
own  pfesent  attainments,  and  future  capabilitiee,  eamehow 
in  the  manner  of  mortal  looking-glaasoa,  reflecting  a  per- 
petual complacency  and  self-satisfaction) 
|8th  and  last.  Whether  an  immortAl  and  amenable  soul  may  sot 
come  to  he  condemned  at  last,  and  the  man  never  susi>ect  it 
beforehand  1 
Lenmed  Sir,  my  friend, — Presuming  on  onr  long  habita  of 
Bfriendship,  and  emboldened  further  by  your  late  liberal  permis- 
1  to  avail  myself  of  your  correspondeneo,  in  case  I  want  any 
Hknowlodge,  (which  I  intend  to  do,  when  I  have  no  Encyclopedia, 
r  Ladies  Magazine  at  baud  to  refer  to,  in  any  matter  of  science,) 
now  submit  to  your  enquiries  the  above  theological  propositions, 
Ito  be  by  you  defended  or  oppugned,  or  both,  in  the  schools  of  G«r- 
hither,  I  am  told,  you  are  depaitiag,  to  the  utter  discuvtis- 
Ifaction    of    your    native    Devonshire,   and    regret  of    uoivera&l 
■  England  ;  but  to  my  own  individual  consolation,  if,  through  the 
K-hannel  of  your  wished  return,  learned  sir,  my  friend,  may  be 
i  theoloai 
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where ;  but  am  afraid  whether  I  ahall  ever  be  able  to  afford  so 
desperate  a  journey.  Separate  from  the  pleasure  of  your  oompany, 
I  don't  now  care  if  I  never  see  a  mountain  in  my  life.  I  have 
passed  all  my  days  in  London,  until  I  have  formed  as  many  and 
intense  local  attachments,  as  any  of  you  mountaineers  can  have 
done  with  dead  nature.  The  lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street,  the  innumerable  trades,  tradesmen,  and  customers, 
coaches,  waggons,  playhouses;  all  the  bustle  and  wickedness  round 
Covent  Garden ;  the  watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rattles ;  life 
awake,  if  you  are  awake,  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  the  impossi- 
bility of  being  dull  in  Fleet  Street ;  the  crowds,  the  yery  dirt  and 
mud,  the  sun  shining  upon  houses  and  pavements,  the  print-shops, 
the  old  book-stalls,  parsons  cheapening  books,  coffee-houses,  steams 
of  soups  from  kitchens,  the  pantomimes — London  itself  a  panto- 
mime and  a  masquerade — all  these  things  work  themselves  into 
my  mind,  and  feed  me  without  a  power  of  satiating  me.  The 
wonder  of  these  sights  impels  me  into  night-walks  about  her 
crowded  streets,  and  I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand  from 
fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.  All  these  emotions  must  be  strange 
to  you ;  so  are  your  rural  emotions  to  me.  But  consider,  what 
must  I  have  been  doing  all  my  life,  not  to  have  lent  great  portions 
of  my  heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes  f 

My  attachments  are  all  local,  purely  local — I  have  no  passion 
(or  have  had  none  since  I  was  in  love,  and  then  it  was  the  spurious 
engendering  of  poetry  and  books)  to  groves  and  valleys.  The 
rooms  where  I  was  bom,  the  furniture  which  has  been  before  my 
eyes  all  my  life,  a  book-case  which  has  followed  me  about  like  a 
faithful  dog  (only  exceeding  him  in  knowledge,)  wherever  I  have 
moved^-old  chairs,  old  tables,  streets,  squares,  where  I  have 
sunned  myself,  my  old  school, — these  are  my  mistresses — have  I 
not  enough,  without  your  moxmtainsf  I  do  not- envy  you.  I 
uhould  pity  you,  did  I  not  know  that  the  mind  will  make  friends 
of  anything.  Your  sun,  and  moon,  and  skies,  and  hills,  and  lakes, 
affect  me  no  more,  or  scarcely  come  to  me  in  more  venerable  cha- 
racters than  as  a  gilded  room  with  tapestry  and  tapers,  where  I 
might  live  with  handsome  visible  objects.  I  consider  the  clouds 
above  me  but  as  a  roof  beautifully  painted,  but  unable  to  sati^^ 
the  mind ;  and,  at  last,  like  the  pictvixea  ol  ^2kMb  v^wcNasiSso^.  ^ 
connoiaseur,  unable  to  afford  him  any  Vm!g|sc  ^^  ^e»a«x»-  ^^  ^^ 

V  V  2 


■36 
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□  me,  from  disuse,  have  been  tlie  beauties  of  Nators,  as  t-hoT' 
e  been  confinedly  called ;  so  ever  fresh,  and  green  and  vrarm  aro 
11  the  inventions  of  men,  and  aseenibliee  of  men  in  thia  great  city. 
I  should  certainly  have  laughed  with  dear  Joanna.' 

Give  my  kindest  love,  and  my  siBtei''s,  to  D.  and  yourself. 
nd  a  kiss  from  me  to  little  Barbara  Lewthwaita  Thank  yoo 
r  liking  my  play  ! 

0. 


COLXVL 

To  A  friend  wha  hod  been  absent  nice  jean  in  Ohinn,  Lamb 

tuldresiied  this  quaint  and  funereal  letter.  It  is  hardly  necea- 
sary  to  remind  tbe  render  that  not  a  word  of  it  is  true,  and  that 
some  of  the  worthies  here  slain  and  buried  survived  for  more 
than  thirty  jeara. 


Charles  Lamb  to  Thomaa  Mannirig. 

December  36,  1816. 
Dear  old  friend  and  absentee, — Thifl  is  Christmas-day    1S15 
|vith  UB  ;  what  it  may  be  witli  you  I  don't  know,  the  1 2th  of  June 
tnd  if  it  should  be  the  consecrated  Beaeon  with 


I 
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Babylon,  0  my  Mend !  for  her  time  is  come,  and  the  child  that  is 
native,  and  the  Proselyte  of  her  gates,  shall  kindle  and  smoke 
together  1  And  in  sober  sense,  what  makes  you  so  long  from 
among  us,  Manning  %  You  must  not  expect  to  see  the  same  Eng- 
land again  which  you  left. 

Empires  have  been  overturned,  crowns  trodden  into  dust,  the 
face  of  the  western  world  quite  changed  :  your  friends  have  all  got 
old — those  you  left  blooming — myself  (who  am  one  of  the  few  that 
remember  you)  those  golden  hairs  which  you  recollect  my  taking 
a  pride  in,  turned  to  silvery  and  grey.  Mary  has  been  dead  and 
buried  many  years, — she  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  silk  gown  you 
sent  her.  Bickman,  that  you  remember  active  and  strong,  now 
walks  out  supported  by  a  servant-maid  and  a  stick.  Martin 
Bumey  is  a  very  old  man.  The  other  day  an  aged  woman  knocked 
at  my  door,  and  pretended  to  my  acquaintance ;  it  was  long  before 
I  had  the  most  distant  cognition  of  her ;  but  at  last  together  we 
made  her  out  to  be  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Topham,  formerly 
Mrs.  Morton,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Eeynolds,  formerly  Mrs.  Kenney, 
whose  first  husband  was  Holcroft,  the  dramatic  writer  of  the  last 
century.  St  Paul's  Church  is  a  heap  of  ruins ;  the  Monument 
isn't  half  as  high  as  you  knew  it,  divers  parts  being  successively 
taken  down  which  the  ravages  of  time  had  rendered  dangerous ; 
the  horse  at  Charing  Cross  is  gone,  no  one  knows  whither, — and 
all  this  has  taken  place  while  you  have  been  settling  whether 
Ho-hing-tong  should  be  spelt  with  a  —  or  a  — .  For  aught  I  see 
you  had  almost  as  well  remain  where  you  are,  and  not  come  like  a 
Struldbrug  into  a  world  where  few  were  bom  when  you  went  away. 
Scarce  here'and  there  one  will  be  able  to  make  out  your  face ;  all 
your  opinions  will  be  out  of  date,  your  jokes  obsolete,  your  puns 
rejeirted  with  fastidiousness  as  wit  of  the  last  age.  Your  way  of 
mathematics  has  already  given  way  to  a  new  method,  which  after 
all  is  I  believe  the  old  doctrine  of  Maclaurin,  new  vamped  up 
with  what  he  borrowed  of  the  n^ative  quantity  of  fluxions  from 
Euler. 

Poor  Godwin  1  I  was  passing  his  tomb  the  other  day  in  Cripple- 
gate  church-yard.     There  are  some  verses  upon  it  written  by  Miss 

,  which  if  I  thought  good  enough  I  would  send  you.    He  was 

one  of  those  who  would  have  hailed  your  wtoara^'ttS2X»^«SS^'^^*»» 
terous  shouts  and  damoarSy  but  m\ib.  ibib  cotk\^b«!dX»  \|?»^2s^»**sso* 
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\  philosopher  anxious  to  promote  knowledge  as  leading  to  happi- 
ness— but  his  syatema  and  his  theories  ere  tan  feet  deep  in  Cripple- 
Coleridge  18  just  dead,  having  lived  jnst  long  enough 
b  close  the  eyea  of  Woi-dsworth,  who  pvid  the  debt  to  natare  but 
r  two  before — poor  Col.,  but  two  days  before  he  died,  he 
\rQ\ei  to  a  bookseller  proposing  an  epic  poem  on  the  '  Wanderings 
|f  Cain '  in  twenty-four  books.     It  is  said  he  has  left  behind  him 
3  than  forty  thousand  treatises  in  eriticiaiu,  metaphysics,  and 
Bivinity,  but  few  of  them  in  a  state  of  completion.     They  are  now 
estined,  perhaps,  to  wraj)  up  spices.    You  see  what  mutations  tha 
'  hand  of  Time  iiaa  produced,  while  you  have  consumed   in 
wliah   voluntary  exile  that  time  which  might  have  gladdened 
r  friends — benefited  your  country ;  but  reproaches  are  useless, 
feather  up  the  wretched  reliques,  my  iriend,  as  fajrt  as  you  can, 
1  come  to  your  old  home.     I  will  rub  my  eyes  and  ti-y  to  reoog- 
e  yon.     We  will  shake  withered  hands  together,  and  talk  of  old 
liinga — of  St.  Mary's  Church  and  the  barber's  opposite,  where  the 
;  Btudent.4  in  mathematics  used  to  assemble.     Poor  Crips, 
lat  kept  it  afterwards,  set  up  &  fruiterer's  shop  in  Trumpingtoo 
ight  I  know  resides  there  still,  for  I  atw  the 
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dred  and  two  widows  1  I  cast  my  eyes  hopeless  among  the  viduage. 
N.B.  Southey  might  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  let  his  aged  mother 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  list,  with  his  100/.  a  year  and  butt  of  sack. 
Sometimes  I  sigh  over  No.  12,  Mrs.  Carye-iil,  some  poor  relation 
of  mine,  no  doubt.  Ko.  15  has  my  wishes,  but  then  she  is  a 
Welsh  one.  I  have  Buth  upon  No.  21.  I'd  tug  hard  for  No.  24. 
No.  25  is  an  anomaly  \  there  can  be  no  Mrs.  Hog.  No.  34  in- 
snares  me.  No.  73  should  not  have  met  so  foolish  a  person.  No. 
92  may  bob  it  as  she  likes,  but  she  catches  no  cherry  of  me.  So  I 
have  even  fixed  at  hap-hazard,  as  you'll  see. 

Yours,  every  third  Wednesday, 
C.  L. 

CCLXVm. 

The  loss  of  his  eldest  son  and  the  intolerable  vexation  caused 
by  the  republication  of  his  seditious  drama  of  ^  Wat  Tyler/  had 
driven  Southey  in  1816  into  a  condition  of  melancholy  that  pre- 
vented him  from  writing  to  his  fnendfl.  Landor,  ignorant  of  the 
causes  of  his  silence,  adobressed  him  this  eloquent  appeaL 

Walter  Savage  Landor  to  Robert  Southey, 

1817. 
I  have  written  many  letters  to  you  since  I  received  one  from 
you.  Can  anything  occur  that  ought  to  interrupt  our  friendship  f 
Believe  me,  Southey — and  of  all  men  living  I  will  be  the  very  last 
to  deceive  or  to  flatter  you — I  have  never  one  moment  ceased  to 
love  and  revere  you  as  the  most  amiable  and  best  of  mortals,  and 
your  fame  has  always  been  as  precious  to  me  as  it  could  ever  be  to 
yourself.  If  you  believe  me  capable,  as  you  must,  of  doing  any- 
thing to  displease  you,  tell  it  me  frankly  and  fully.  Should  my 
leply  be  unsatisfactory,  it  will  not  be  too  late  nor  too  soon  to  shake 
me  off  from  all  pretensions  to  your  friendship.  Tell  it  me  rather 
while  your  resentment  is  warm  than  afterwards ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  resentment  the  heart  is  open  to  generous  and  tender  sentiments ; 
it  closes  afterwards.  I  heard  with  inexpressible  grief  of  your  most 
severe  and  irreparable  loss,  long  indeed  ago ;  but  even  if  I  had 
been  with  you  at  the  time,  I  should  have  been  silent.  If  your 
fee'.ings  are  like  mine,  of  all  cruelties  those  are  the  most  intolerable 
that  come  under  the  name  of  condolence  «Sid  Qcsiffli;^&^il\ssisu  '^^<q::c5^^ 
to  be  told  that  we  ought  not  to  gneve  \a  waoi^^Oiaft^^'"^^'^^^**^' 
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8  of  grief.  The  best  of  fathers  and  of  husbands  is  not  itlwa^ 
rive  perfect  happiness  from  Wng  bo  ;  and  genioB  and  ■wiadom, 
■latead  of  exempting  a  man  fi'om  all  human  Bufferings,  leave  him 
Jsposed  to  all  of  them,  and  add  many  of  their  own.  Wlialever 
li'eature  told  me  that  lua  reason  had  subdued  hi£  feelings,  to  him 
I  ahould  only  reply  that  mine  had  Eubdued  my  regard  for  him, 
But  oceu^iations  and  duties  fill  up  the  tempeatuous  vacancy  of  the 
loul ;  affliction  is  converted  to  Borrow,  and  sorrow  to  tenderness  ; 
t  last  the  revolution  is  completed,  ajid  love  returns  in  ita  pristine 
incorruptible  form.  More  blessings  are  still  remaining  to  yuu 
a  to  any  man  living.  In  that  which  ia  the  most  delightfnl  of 
1  literary  occupations,  at  how  immense  a  distance  are  you  &oui 
rival  or  competitor  I  lu  history,  what  information  are  you 
e  of  giving  to  those  even  who  are  esteemed  tlie  most  learned  ! 
|i.nd  those  who  consult  yoar  eriticisma  do  not  consult  them  to  find, 
1  others,  with  what  feathers  the  most  barbarous  ignorance 
e  out  its  nakedness,  or  with  what  gypsy  shuffling  and  arrant 
Bang  detected  impastures  are  defended.  On  this  sad  occasion  I 
0  reluctance  to  remind  you  of  your  eminent  gifts.  In  return 
\  ask  from  you  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  myself  than  I  yet 
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Had  I  completed  my  nndei-tiking  I  bIiouM  have  prefixed  to 
the  last  volume  a  dedication  to  mj  veuei-able  frii^nd,  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr,  and  it  would  huve  been  with  mor>j  propriety  inacribed  to 
him  tliAU  any  of  the  former,  a^  cunCAining  less  of  levity  and  of 
passion,  and  gretttly  more,  if  I  h;id  done  justice  to  the  ioterlocators, 
of  argument  aud  of  eloquence.  My  flnit  exercises  in  these  were 
under  his  eye  and  guidance,  oornwti^d  by  his  admonitiou,  and  ani- 
mated bv  his  applause.  His  house,  his  libraiy,  his  heart,  were 
jilways  open  to  me;  and  among  my  few  friendships,  of  which 
indeed,  partly  by  fortune,  partly  by  choice,  I  have  certainly  had 
fewer  than  any  miin,  I  sliall  rememlter  his  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
existence  with  tender  gratitude. 

My  ailmiradon  of  some  others  I  have  expressed  in  the  few 
words  priweding  each  volume ;  my  esteem  and  love  of  him  I  liava 
4-xprc8aed  in  still  fewer ;  but  with  such  feelings  as  that  man's  are 
who  has  shaken  hands  with  the  friends  tSat  followed  him  to  the 
bhore,  nnd  who  sees  from  the  vetssel  one  sepurate  from  the  rest, 
ono  whom  he  can  never  meet  again.  Mny  you  enjoy,  my  dear  Sir, 
41JI  thnt  can  be  enjoyed  of  life !  I  am  heuruly  sated  of  it,  and  have 
aliandoned  all  thoughts  of  compli'tiug  my  design.  The  third 
volume  will,  however,  come  out  in  the  b^nnning  of  March,  and  I 
Lope  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  will  not  displease  you. 

I  request  yon  to  present  my  most  respectful  compliments  to 
Mrs.  I'aiT,  and  to  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  ever  most  faithfully, 

CCLXX. 

We  have  aeen  Ltindor  iu  bis  best  mood  of  tendemeaa  and 
SpnrtAn  diguily,  we  are  now  inlrodaced  to  him  during  oue  of 
liioee  paroxyem»  of  vebemenee  which  were  so  hnbicual  Ui  liim. 
Tbe  lotteTreferRtosomuiIitrht  miiiilemeanour  on  tbe  part  of  the 
publifltor  of  Luidor'a '  Imaginary  (Jonverentiom.' 

WaU«r  Savtbje  Landor  to  Robifrt  Southtj/. 

Florence:  April  11,  1S2G. 
Taylor's  first  vitlany  in  making  me  disappoint  the  person  with 
whom  1  had  ngiBed  for  the  juctures  insli^ted  mo  to  throw  my 
burth  volume,  in  its  imperfect  state,  into  the  fire,  and  ha.'*  cost  ma 
e-tenths  of  my  fame  us  a  writer.     Hia  ivhx.X  V^ia.Ti.i  W&  •ho.i«&. 
a  cbAncery-«uit  on  my  children, — toe  ftX'iXaccn^w^ 


I 
I 
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1 1  blow  my  braiiiH  out.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  Lord 
I  Dillon,  Mr.  Brown,  and  some  other  anthora  of  various  kinds,  have 
I  been  made  acquainted,  one  from  another,  with  this  whole  affidr, 
I  and  they  apeak  of  it  ns  a  thing  unprecedented.  It  ie  well  that  I 
I  rewrote  the  '  Tiberius  and  Vipsania '  before  Taylor  gave  me  a  fresh 
I  proof  of  his  intolerable  rogueiy.  This  cures  me  for  ever,  if  I  live, 
eriting  what  could  be  published;  and  I  will  take  good  care 
,  my  son  ahall  not  suffer  in  the  same  way.  Not  a  line  of  any 
I  kind  will  I  leave  behind  me.  My  children  shall  be  car«fiiily 
I  warned  i^iinst  literature.  To  fence,  to  sw 
e  the  most  they  shall  leom. 


CCLXXL 


Very  fdw  pablic  entertainuis  have  worked  hftrdsr  than  Mi 
Charles  Mathews  (the  elder)  did  to  sustain  a  ^at  rapatation 
and  keep  a  purse  well  tilled.  He  seemed  tu  flic  ahont  the  pro- 
vinceB  with  eitraordioAry  mpidlty,  and  this,  too,  in  the  coach- 
in^  dnya.  Matliews  was  b  most  enei^etic  and  cooetant  cocrespon- 
di^nt,  and  seems  uever  to  have  niiswd  H  rensonable  opportunity 
"      ■■■       ■     "  '.  Matiiewg     '         '       -  ■■         '  -        - 


I,  to  ppeak  Frenclu^ 
W.  3.  I-fl 

hardsr  than  Mr,  ^^| 

^At  rapatation  ^H 

it  ahont  the  pro-  ^H 

>o,  in  the  coach-  ^H 

□  Stan  t  cocrespon-  ^H 

ible  opportunity  ^1 
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with  such  spirit,  I  wu  bo  proud  of  hia  preaence.  ComiDg  out,  I 
saw  liim  in  the  lobbj',  and  veiy  quietly  shook  his  hand.  '  How  d'ye 
do.  Sir  Walter r — 'Oh,  boo  are  yot  wall,  hoo  have  you  been 
entertained  1 '  (I  perodved  he  did  not  know  me.) — '  Why,  Sir,  I 
don't  think  quite  so  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people.' — '  Why  nott  I 
have  been  juH  delisted.  It's  quite  wonderful  hoo  the  devil  be 
gets  through  it  all.' — (Whispering  in  his  ear)  :  '  I  am  surprised 
too ;  but  I  did  it  all  myself.'  Lockhart,  Lady  Scott,  and  the  chil- 
dren quickly  perceived  the  equivoque,  and  laughed  aloud,  which 
drew  all  eyea  upon  me;  an  invitatioa  for  to-morrow  followed, 
which  I  accepted  joyfully.  I  doubt  if  the  playen  in  Shakspeare'a 
time  appreciated  his  invite  as  I  do  an  attention  &om  the  man  who 
in  my  mind  is  second  only  to  him. 

Murray  has  overreadied  hiuiself— -and  I  continue  to  oppose. 
Much  I  thank  him  for  allowing  me  to  stand  alone,  and  to  oppose 
without  compunction. 

Chaales  Mathbwb. 


CCLXXn. 

DurioK  Mr.  Oharles  Mnthewa'  (the  elder)  profe«aional  visit 
to  America  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  a  oiinister  of  the  Dutch 
BefonDed  Ghurch  took  occasion  while  preaching  a  sermon  on 
the  subject  of  the  yellow-fever,  '  Pestilence — a  Pnnithmeiit  for 
Publin  Sins,'  ta  utter  a  liolent  ^rade  amiust  theatres  genemlly 
nnd  the  evil  influence  of  the  great  English  comedinn  in  particu- 
lar, as  though  HathewH  were  reapoesible  in  the  month  of 
November  for  the  dreadful  ecoiuge  which  made  its  first  appar- 
ance  during  the  previous  July.  Just  before  his  retura  to  I'^ng- 
land  Mathews  wrote  this  letter  with  a  view  to  frighten  the  persiin 
by  inferring  that  be  would  be  adequately  and  prominently  repre- 
sented in  his  next  English  ■  At  Home.' 

CharU*  Matlww*  to  the  Rev.  Pcuiehal  Strong. 

New  York :  1823. 
Sir, — Ingratitude  being  in  my  estimation  a  crime  most  heinous- 
nnd  mo'^t  hat«ful,  I  cannot  quit  the  ehoree  of  America  without 
expressing  my  grateful  sense  of  services  which  you  have  gra- 
tuitously rendered. 

Other  profeeeore  in  '  that  tchool  of  Satan,  that  mirtery  of  heli  I ' 
as  you  most  appropriately  style  the  tbBate«,W■^a^sw£Iil«l  ■««**»- 
tUaU,  content  to  have   th^  merita  vK>m\i^i»!ua4.  ■Cistwu^  "^o* 
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ledium  of  the  public  papers ;  but  mine  yon  have  graciously 
I  voucbsufcd  to  blazon  fi-oio.  tbe  pulpit.  You  have,  ad  appears  in  your 
cently  published  sermon.,  declared  me  to  be  (what  humility  t«Ila 
u  I  only  iim  in  your  partin.1  and  prejudiced  estimation)  'an  actor 
liom  God  Almighty  Bent  here  as  a  man  better  qualified  than  any 
I  other  in  the  woi'Id  to  duisipate  evefy  serious  reflection  ! " 

What  man  !  what  womiin !  what  child !  could  resist  the  eflects 
such  a  deseriptioo,  coming  iioio.  such  a  quarter  %  particolarly  as 
I  you,  at  the  same  time,  assured  the  laughter- loving  inhabitants  of 
I  this  city  that  the  puoishment  incident  to  such  a  '  thirst  after  disBi' 
1  piition '  had  been  already  inflicted  by  '  their  lata  calamity,'  the 
I  pestilence,  '  voracious  in  its  thirst  of  prey  I '  and  you  might  have 
I  added,  thirsty  in  its  hunger  for  drink.  No  wonder  that  the 
I  theatie  has  since  been  crowded,  the  manager  enriched, and  the  most 
I  aanguine  expectations  of  him  whom  you  have  perhaps  improperlv 
I  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  aveugiiig  angel  bo  beautifully  described 
I  by  Addison,  completely  realized. 

For  each  and  all  of  these  results  accept,  reverend  sir,  my  cwrdial 
iiid  ^Tafeful  thanks.    Nor  deem  me  too  avaricious  of  your  favours. 


ccLxxm. 

To  lovers  of  Jobn  0»nituUu'«  Kiui^ilu  and  uukfiactod  art — 
and  they  are  legion — th^ee  two  Bpeciiuens,  cleaned  from  the 
Toliime  of  correspDDdeDce  prepared  by  his  feUow-acadeioiciAn, 
0.  It.  Leslie,  will  be  iotereiting. 
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bare  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  peculiarities  of  your  style 
and  aclioa.  The  gracefulnee§  and  Chriittiau  chaj-ity,  humility  and 
universal  benevolence,  which  doubtless  hetaa  m  your  expressive 
countenance,  will  enable  me  to  produce  ft  picture  of  prodigiotia 
effect,  of  which  all  who  know  the  origiiial  will  ncknowledgt^  the 
likeoesa  to  be  Strong  ! 

I  have  sir,  the  honour  to  be,  moat  gratefully  your  obliged, 
Angelic,  yellow- fever-producing  fi'ieud, 

C.  Matukws. 

I  John  CoTUtalle,  M^.,  to  Mr.  Dunlhome. 

London:  May  29, 1802, 
My  dear  Dunthome, — 1  ho[>6  I  have  now  done  with  the 
businessthat  brought  me  to  town  with  Dr.  Fisher.  It  ia  saffidenl 
to  8ay  that  hud  I  uooept^  the  situntioa  offered  it  would  have  beeo 
a  death-blow  lo  all  my  prospoctoi  of  perfection  in  the  art  I  love. 
For  these  few  tveeks  |Mi«t,  I  believe  I  have  thought  more  seriously 
of  my  profesitiau  than  ut  any  other  time  of  my  life;  of  thiit 
which  id  the  surest  way  to  excelleoce.  I  am  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Sir  George  Beatmiout's  pictures  with  a  deep  coDviotion  of 
the  truth  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  observation,  that  there  is  no- 
easy  way  of  beoomiog  a  good  jiainter.  For  the  la^t  two  years  I 
have  been  running  after  pictures,  and  seeking  the  truth  at  second 
hand.  I  have  not  endeavonre<l  to  reprexeut  nature  with  the 
same  elevation  of  mind  with  which  I  set  out,  hnt  have  rather  tried 
to  mnke  my  performanoes  look  like  the  work  of  other  men.  I  a 
come  to  a  determiuatioD  to  make  no  idle  visits  this  summer,  nor  \ 
to  give  up  my  time  to  commou-plaee  people. 

I  shall  return  to  Bergholt,  where  I  blmll  endetivonr  to  get  &  j 

pure  and  unaffected  manner  of  repreeenlin^  the  acenea  that  may  J 

employ  me,     There  is  little  or  nothing  iu  the  exhibition  wortli> 

looking  tip  to.     Tfiert  w  room  nunigh/or  a  lUituraX  ^\nL«r. 

^■jneat  vice  of  the  present  day  is  f/rottura,  a,n  n>.Wni\A.VM  ^  vKm 
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I  beyond  the  truth.  Fashion  always  had,  and  will  have,  ita  day ; 
I  but  truth  in  all  things  only  will  last,  and  can  only  have  just  claims 
n  posterity,  I  have  reaped  considerable  benefit  from  exhibiting; 
I  it  shews  me  whoi-e  I  am,  aud  in  fact  t«lls  me  what  nothing  c 
I  could. 


CfLXXIV. 


Twenty   years    before    thia  letter  was  written,  Conslnble,  j 
then  in  bis  twenty-aixth  year,  was  lectured  by  West  in  the  fi>l-  1 
lowinij  words :  '  Alwaya  remember.  Sir,  that  Jigbt  and  shadow  I 
neui-r  stand  itiU.     Whatever  object  vou  are  paiating,  keep  in  T 
mind  its  prevailing  character  ratber  thaa  its  acctdentaj  appear- 
ance,    in  your   skies,   for  instance,  always  aim   at   bii^htDuss, 
although  there  are  stateti  of.  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  akjr    \ 
itself  ia  not  hii^ht.    I  do  not  meui  that  you  are  not  to  paiat 
lowerin)!  skies,  but  even  in  the  darkest  ellects  tbure  sbouid  be 
brightness.     Your  darks  should  look  like  the  darks  of  silver,  not 
of  Itttd  or  of  slate.' 

John  CoTislnbk,  S.A.,  to  t!f  Rm.  J.  FUh-r. 

Kauipat«ad:  October  23,  lf«2I. 
My  dear  Fiaher. — I  am  most  anxious  to  get  into  my  Ijottik 
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nw  with  tbese  notiooa,  and  they  cannot  be  erroneotia.  Tha 
sky  ia  the  souroe  of  light  ia  natiu«.  aad  governs  every  tiling 
«veu  our  common  otMervatianB  on  the  weather  of  every  day  are 
altogether  auggeeted  by  it.  The  difficulty  of  skiee  in  pointing 
ia  very  great,  both  as  to  composition  and  execution  ;  becauHe,  with 
all  their  brilliancy,  thoy  ought  not  to  come  forward,  or,  indeed,  be 
hardly  thought  of  any  more  than  extreuje  distoncea  are ;  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  (ihenomena  or  amdental  effect*  of  sky,  because 
they  always  atR»ct  pai-tii:uliirly.  I  may  gay  all  this  to  you,  Llioiigh 
yeiu.  do  not  want  to  be  told  that  I  know  vwy  well  what  I  am  about, 
and  that  my  ukiea  huve  not  been  neglected,  though  they  have  often 
failed  in  ejiecution,  no  doubt,  from  nn  over-anxiety  about  them, 
which  will  alone  destroy  that  easy  appearance  which  natore  always 
haa  in  all  her  movements. 

How  much  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you  on  yoar  fishing 
excursion  in  the  New  Forest  1  What  river  can  it  be !  But  the 
sound  of  water  escaping  from  mil1>dams  &c,  willows,  old  n>tt«D 
plonks,  slimy  posts,  and  brickwork,  I  love  auch  things.  ^h<ike- 
speare  could  make  everything  poetical ;  he  telU  us  of  poor  Tom'i 
hauntd  among  sheepcotee  and  mills. 

As  long  as  I  do  paint,  I  shall  never  cense  to  paint  such  places. 
They  have  always  been  my  delight,  and  I  should  indeed  have  booQ 
delighted  in  seeing  what  you  describe,  and  in  your  company,  '  in 
the  comjony  of  a  man  to  whom  nature  does  not  spread  her  volume 
in  vain.'  Still  I  should  point  my  own  places  best;  painting  ia 
with  me  hut  anotliei'  woi-d  for  ft'eling,  and  I  associate  '  my  care- 
lees  boyhood  '  with  all  that  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour ;  those 
6C«ni?e  mniie  me  a  painter,  and  I  am  gi'at«ful  ;  that  is,  I  had  often 
thought  of  pictures  of  them  before  I  ever  touched  a  pencil,  and 
your  picturo  is  the  strongest  instance  of  it  I  can  recollect ;  bat  I 
will  suy  no  more,  for  1  am  a  great  egotist  in  whatever  relates  to 
jiunting.  I>oes  not  the  Cathedral  look  beautiful  among  tha 
golden  foliage  1  its  solit*ry  grey  must  sparkle  in  it. 

Youm  evw- 


1 


i 
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The  fBmiiua  Dr,  Samuel  Pfirr  was  not  the  onlj  scholat  -wha 
'wn.i  taken  in  b;  the  impudent  Shakespeare  foiyeiiea  of  Samuel 
WillUm  Henry  Ireland.  That  Shemau  Bhoidd  haTspurdiaseil 
fitch  vapid  nonsensi'  as  '  Vortigern 'for  Dnirj  Lane  Theatre,  and 
that  John  Kemble  should  have  couseuted  to  actin  it,  is  scaiywly 
Ipsa  surprising'  thaii  that  the  author  nf  the  play  should  have 
nssiirance  enough  tjD  string  together  the  deliberate  lies  which 
make  up  this  letter.  Bufore  the  year  wae  out  Ireland  published 
a  confesBiou  of  liis  guilt. 


\ 


I  W.  H.  IreUnul  to  Dt.  Samwi  Parr. 

Norfolk  Street,  Strand :  Fcbi-uatj  B,  1706. 

Dear  Sir, — When  I   had   last  the  pleasure  of   seeing  you   \a 

liondon,  you  flattisi-eil  me  with  aome  hope  of  your  friendly  inter- 

e  relative  to  a  defence  of  the  Shakspeare  MSS.     The  daily 

tttacks  on  them   and   myself  you  have  no  doubt  seen  ;  maay  of 

'   of  the  grossest,   and  moat   insidiooa   nature :  to    these 

■  following  your  advice)  I  have  said  but  little,  and  believe  I  amst, 

vith  persovemnce  t'j  bear  all  with  meekness  and  charity. 
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they  must  be  foi^riee.     Vour  neighbour  Mr.  Greatlieed  has  se€ii 
aod  is  a  firm  believer. 

Mr.  Erakdne,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  a  hoet  of  persons  in 
and  out  of  the  Law,  who  hare  seen,  hare  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Burke  and  Malone  are  preparing  their  great  guns, 
and  I  bear  to  be  out  in  a  few  days.  Steevene  ia  likewise  running 
a  race  with  them,  to  have  the  first  blow  at  me.  With  such  aa 
opposition,  I  need  not  say  even  truth  may  be  injured  foi  a  time, 
although  it  must  eventually  rise  superior  as  in  most  cases  it  has 
been  known  to  do.  In  support  of  our  discovery,  a  recent  one  bos 
been  made  by  Mr.  A.lbany  Wallis  of  Norfolk,  amongst  the  deeds 
Ac.  of  the  Fetherstonhaugh  family  (to  whom  he  has  been  agent 
near  forty  years)  that  corroborate  as  to  the  signature  of  Shakspeare 
and  various  other  names  on  my  deeds  and  papers  in  every  respect. 
This  is  for  us  a  very  strong  support  indeed,  and  must  weigh 
greatly  with  those  who  choose  to  be  convinced.  Situated  as  we 
ure,  I  need  not  say  (although  I  have  many  liteiury  friends  in  town) 
that  should  you  continue,  on  viewing  these  treasures,  to  be  a»  con- 
vinced of  their  authenticity  aa  when  I  had  the  pleosuie  of  seeing 
you  here,  that  your  pen  would  prove  to  me  a  tower  of  strength. 
Z  shall  etiteem  myself  honoured  by  a  line  from  you  as  soon  aa 
convenient,  and  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient 
servant, 

S.  Ireland. 


CCLXXVL 

ItfooTebnd  not  made  his  bargain  with  the  JIcsstb.  Lonp'mun 
when  the  following  letter  was  writlen;  and  it  so  happeni-il  tliiiC 
Lord  Byron's  ■  Giaour '  did  not  Btand  in  tbe  wa;  of  an  oli'er  of 
3,000  guineas  for  '  Lalla  Rookh.' 

Byron  derived  more  popularity  from  hia  Turkiab  tale  thnn 
Mimre  did  from  his  Peraian  narrative  aimplj  because  it  uas 
treated  with  greater  force  and  truth  to  nature.  lu  juslico  to 
Moore's  generous  disposition  it  should  be  repeat^  that  be  Ic-tt 
two-thirda  of  this  money  in  the  hands  of  his  publisher  to  lio 
iuveHted  for  the  benefit  of  his  parents.  The  relerence  to  Beesy 
(Dyke)  is  a  touching  recognition  of  the  claims  of  an  eicell<-ut 
wife  to  the  Ufe-long  affection  of  her  husband'-a  state  of  bleoMd- 
ness  by  aa  meuu  common  among  Moore's  ^oe^ini^  ooim'^Mx&ira^ 

O  Q 
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Tlifmas  Moore  to  Mies  Oodfrey. 

Majfield,  Ashbourne :  Vixy,  1813.    ' 

I  was  a  good  deal  relieved  from  my  apprehensions  about  ] 

BDoiiegal  by  your  letter,  for  though  you  mention  colda,  &c., 

Bafraid,  from  whut  Rflgei"s  siiid  in  his  letter,  that  her  old  complaint  had 

|retumed  with  wore  violenco  than  usual,  as  he  nientioned  that  sho 

IS  obliged  to  consult  BailUe,  and  I  alwaya  couple  his  name  with 

mething  serious  iiud  clinkal.     But  indeed,  Eogers  bimsolf,  in 

s   next  line   to  this   intelligence,   mentioned  having  met  h^r  at 

BGlouceattr    House   the   Saturday  preceding;  which   (unless   aqiia 

Wmgalis   or    royal   n'ish-vaah   was  among  the   doses  proscribed   by 

aillie),  I  did  not  lliink  looked  like  very  serious  indisposition.     If 

B«»«Ai?i</  you  both  well  and  happy,  and  free  from  all  the  ills  of  this 

.  could  ill  any  way  bring  it  about,  I  should  be  as  goo^  as  a 

Iphyeician  for  both  yi-iur  Indies  and  bouIs  as  you  could  find  any- 

Bwhere.     So  you  insist  ujxin  my  taking  my  poem  to  Town   with 

lel    I  will,  if  I  can,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  1  confess  I  feel  rather 

Bdown-lieartcd  about  it.    Never  was  aoytliing  more  unlucky  for  me 
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sensible,  nnd  anafFectcd  creature  »i  a  mother  thiit  she  ia  an  a  wife^ 
and  (levot«s  every  thoagbt  and  moment  to  them  and  me,  I  pasa 
the  day  in  my  study  or  in  the  fields  ;  after  dinner  I  read  to  Bessy 
for  a  uoupte  of  hours,  and  we  are  in  this  way,  at  present,  going 
through  MiBS  Edgeworth'a  works,  and  then  after  tea  I  go  to  my 
study  again.  We  are  not  without  the  diatractions  of  society,  for 
this  ia  a  very  gay  plare,  and  some  of  the  distractionB  I  could  di»- 
punse  with  ;  but  being  far  out  of  the  regular  road,  I  am  as  little 
inl^rriipted  as  I  oould  possiblj  expect  in  go  very  thick  a  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  you  have  a  little  p&nonuna  of  me  and  mine,  and  I 
hope  you  will  like  it. 
^_  Good-bye.  Ever  yours, 
^^ T.  MOORB. 


OCLXXVn. 

In  this  clianiiina'  letter  from  his  cottage  wlreat  in  Warwick- 
shire, the  Irwh  Buma,  as  Byron  called  the  witty  and  lively 
Fliliemjan,  tells  lus  friend  R^ts  the  progress  he  is  making  with 
the  '  Peris.' 


Thomii*  Moare  to  Samuel  Rogtri. 

Majfidd:  December  20, 1815. 
My  dear  Rogers, — As  this  i.«  about  the  time  you  said  you  should 
I>e  on  your  return  to  Londou,  from  your  bright  course  through 
that  noble  zodiac  you've  been  moving  in,  I  haaten  to  welcome  yuu 
thither,  not  alas  I  with  my  hajid,  as  I  could  wish, — ihni  joy  must 
not  be  for  a  few  months  longer, — but,  with  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations on  your  safe  and  sound  return  from  the  Continent, 
and  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  recollections  of  me — recollec- 
timiB,  which  I  never  want  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  loiter- 
^tiniting  to  assure  me  of,  however  delightful  and  weluome  it 
'nay  bo,  in  addition  to  knoining  that  there's  sweet  music  in  tbo 
instrument,  to  hear  a  little  of  \\&  melody  now  and  then.  This 
image  wilt  not  stand  your  criticism,  but  you  know  its  mtanhig, 
and  that's  enough — much  moro  indeed  than  we  Iriah  imago- 
makers  can  in  genend  acliicve.  My  desire  to  see  yon  for  y(mrtif 
rUant,  is  still  more  whettod  by  all  I  hear  of  the  exquisite  glewainga 
you  have  made  on  your  tour.  The  I>onegals  say  yon  have  aeen.  ca 
'  ling  80  well,  and  descvi\»ei  \^.  »^  sa  y*'*'*^*"'*!?'*''*  * 
"* "~     thfi  treat  rf  \iBBrvn.ft  -301  ^»S>*.  <A  l*^ 
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i  happy  fellow,  my 


Itravela — how  I  long  for  that  treat !     1 

■dear  Rogers,  I  know  no  one  more  naurri  dea  Jlcura  of  life,  no  one 

^ho  Lives  so  much   'apis  matiniB  moi-e'  as  yourself.     The  great 

regret  of  my  future  days  (and  I  hope  the  greateat)  will  be  my  lo^ 

if  the  opiiortuQity  of  seeing  that  glorioua  gallery,  which  like  tho^ 

omea  of  Shadukditm   and  Amberahad,'  that  Nounnahal  saw  in 

e  'gorgeous  clouda  of  the  west,'  ia  now  dispersed  and  gone  for 

er.     It  is  a  loss  that  ntver  can  he   remedied  ;  bat  still    perhaps 

r  sacrifices  are  among  onr  pleaaanteat  i-ecollections,  and   I   oiight 

kot  to  feel  sorry  that  the  time  and  money,  which  would  hare  pro- 

|3ure(I  for  myself  this  great  gratification,  have  been  employed  in 

laking  other  hearts  happy,  better  hearts  than  mine,  and   better 

lappinesa  than  that  would  have  been.      With  respect  to  my  Perit, 

|thus  stands  the  case,  and  rpmember  that  they  are  still  to    remain 

heiB  Peris  beat  liko  to  bo)  undo"  the  rose,.    I  have  nearly  finished 

leo  tdilett,  making,  in  all,  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  lines, 

t  my  plan  is  to  h:<.\ejive  tales,  the  stories  of  all   which    are  ar- 

mged,  and  which  I  am  delermvned  to  finish  before  I  puhliah — no 

nor  wondoriiif;s  nor  tauntinga  shall  induce  me  to  lift  the 
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Your  poor  friend  Psyche  is  by  no  meuu  well,     I  was  ii 
that  our  Iriah  trip  would  Lave  benefited  her ;  but  her  wi 

find  want  of  appetite  ooutinue  most  disti'essingly,  and  our  cold  * 
habitation  in  the  fields  Las  now  given  her  a  violent  cougL,  which 
if  it  does  not  soon  get  better,  will  alarm  me  eiceedingly.     I  never 

loTe  lier  so  well  a.s  when  she  ia  ill,  which  is  perhaps  the  beet  proof  ^H 

bow  reaUy  I  love  her.     How  do  Byron  ajid  my  Lady  go  on  1  there  ^H 

are  Btnnga  rumours  in  the  country  about  them.  ^H 

r^Hi                                     Ever  yours,  my  dear  Rogers,  ^^| 

^^H                                                        TtiouAS  Moors.  ^^| 

^B                               CCLXXVin.  ^H 

Actins  under  the  Eidviee  uf  his  friends  Moore  renmined  three  ^^| 

yenis  oe  Uie  other  lude  of  the  Ohtuwel,  iiending  the  settlement  ^^| 

of  B  Uwsuit  involving  a  dum  fur  6,0UU/.  ovainat  him  for  sundry  ^^| 


defslostions  of  a  deputy  wlinm  he  lind  left  in  chanre  a 

Government  poet  nt  BeTmudn.     The  claim  was  ealisfied  with  a 

cheque  for  IvS,  from  Lnrd  Lanwlowiie,  which  Moore  repaid 

out  of  Ihe  proflls  of  the  '  t^ves  '<(  Ihe  Angels '  and  his  '  Fables 

of  the  Holy  Allisuce.'     AUusioniBmadeinthiBletlertotbepre- 

cioua  gift  of  the  '  Bjron  Memein.'    They  werecoostgned  to  the 

llamSB  by  Moore  on  Byron's  deatfi  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 

the  poet's  siater  and  executory  and,  indeed,  on  Moore's  judg-  _ 

Intent  of  what  ho  considered  due  to  the  memory  of  his  Ulustrious  ^^J 

friend.    The  eelehrsied  biography  of  Byron  was  immediately  ^^H 

undertaken  for  Messrs.  Longman,  and  the  copyright  passed  into  ^^^| 

the  hands  of  Mr.  John  ^lurrny.  ^^H 

Thomaa  Moore  to  Samuel  Roi/«rt.  ^^H 

rniis:  December  2S,18ia.  ^H 

My  de&r  Rogera, — There  is  but  little  use  now  in  menUoning  ^^| 
{though  it  is  very  true)  that  I  began  a  letter  to  you  from  Rome;  | 


{though  it  is  very  true)  that  I  began  a  letter  to  you  from  Rome: 
tho  finl  fragmetit  of  wliicL  \»  now  befoi-e  my  eyes,  and  is  as  follows, 
'  One  line  from  Rome  is  worlh  at  lenst  two  of  even  yours  from 
Venice;  and  it  ia  lucky  it  should  be  so,  as  I  have  not  at  this 
moment  time  for  much  more.'  Tliere  I  stopped  ;  and  if  you  had 
ever  travelled  on  the  wing  as  I  have  don«,  flying  about  from  moro- 
ing  till  night,  and  from  Bij;lit  to  sight,  you  would  know  Low  hard 
it  is  lo  find  time  to  write,  and  you  would  forgive  me.  Taking  for 
granted  that  you  do  forgive  me,  I  hasten  to  writ«  you  enmn  v«i 
volueles'j  lines  indeed,  as  tbey  muat  bfe  c\)ieA'^  s&WttX  ■vk^^AX- 
Hbnnd  A  letter  here  on  my  arrival,  fi-om  tW  \*>uipn»»»,  ^^^^*^**' 
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Ithat  I  must  not  venture  to  cross  the  water  {as  was  my  intention, 

Ifor  the  purpose  of  reaching  Holjrood  House)  tiJI  thoy  htid  con- 

ImilleJ  you  iind  some  other  of  my  friends  with  respect  to  the  expe- 

Bdiency  of  such  a  step.    I  have  heard  nothing  more  from  theiu  on  the 

leubject,  and  therefore  I  suppose  I  mufit  mitke  up  my  mind  to  having 

(Mrs.  Moore  and  the  little  ones  over,  and  remaining  here.    This 

3  disappointing  to  mo  in  many  respects,  and  in  few  more  than  its 

Idepriving  mo  of  all  chance  of  seeiiig  you,  my  dear  Rogers,  ajid  of 

Bcomparing  notes  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  many  wonders  I 

Ihave  witnessed  since  we  part«d.     Lord  John  has,  I  suppose,  told 

Hyon  of  the  precious  gift   Lord  Byron  made  me  at  Venice — hia  own 

;moira,  written  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy.      I   have 

my  things  to  tell  you  about  him,  which  at  this  moment  neither 

|time  nor  inclination  wil]  let  me  tell ;  when  I  say  '  inclination,'  I 

a  that  spirits  are  not  equal  to  the  effort.    I  have  indeed  seldom 

|felt  much  more  low  and  comfortless  than  since  I  arrived  in  Paris; 

md  though  if  I  had  you  at   this  moment  'a   quatlr'  oachi,'  I 

enow  I  should   find  wherewith  to  talk  whole  hours,  it  is  with 

Bdifficulty  I  have  brought  myself  to  write  even  theee  few  lines. 


BWould  1 1> 


B  here  that  I  cure  o 


I 
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Mits  Zuct/  Aikin  to  Dr.  Channin^. 

Hampatvaii ;  August  0, 1842. 
My  dear  FrieEd, — It  grieTCs  me  to  learn  that  illoees  Ub«  been 
the  cause  of  yoor  long  sUeoce ;  but  it  ia  past,  I  hope,  and  if  yma 
8iiuim<-r  be  bi-ight  and  balmy  lite  ours,  it  will  give  you  streDgth 
to  Bupfwrt  the  rigours  of  the  coming  nialer.  But  0  I  that  you 
would  come  to  rocniit  in  our  milder  climate  j  We  should  then 
BOon  exorcise  that  strange  phantom  of  a  petticoated  man  which 
your  ijnagination  has  conjured  up  diu-tug  your  illnetis,  and  some 
demon  has  whispered  you  to  call  an  Englishwoman.  I  ain  well  per- 
suaded that  you  could  have  formed  no  such  notion  of  ua  when  you 
wore  here,  although  X  Ix^lieve  you  then  saw  bat  little  society,  and 
tliut  of  an  inferior  kind. 

As  to  the  very  delicate  subject  of  comparative  beauty,  our 
tnivellers  attest  that  you  have  many  very  pretty  giila ;  eo  have 
we :  and  even  Mies  Sedgwick  prononncee  that  '  the  English- 
womuu  is  magniiicent  from  twenty  to  five-and-forty.'  We  are 
satisfied;  so  let  it  rest.  With  respect  to  our  »Up  or  slri/e,  aa  you 
say,  I  have  a  little  history  to  give  you.  Down  to  five-aud-forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  our  ladies,  tight-laced  and  *  propped  on  French 
heels,'  hod  a  short,  mincing  step,  pinched  figures,  pale  faces,  weak 
nerves,  much  afiectation,  a  delicate  helplessness  and  miserable 
health.  Fhysifiiiuis  prescribed  exercise,  but  to  little  purpose.  Then 
came  that  event  which  is  the  beginning  or  end  of  everything — the 
French  Revolution.  The  Pariaian  women,  amongst  other  ru- 
strainta,  salutary  or  the  contrary,  emancipat«d  themselves  from 
their  stays,  and  kicked  off  their  pftiU  talona.  We  followed  the 
example,  and,  by  way  of  improving  upon  it,  learned  to  march  of 
the  drill-sergeant,  mounted  boots,  and  bid  defiance  to  dirt  and  foul 
weather.  Wo  have  now  well-developed  figures,  blooming  oheeks, 
active  habits,  firm  nerves,  natural  and  easy  manners,  a  scorn  of 
afiectation,  and  vigorous  cotLstitutions.  If  your  fair  daughters  would 
also  learn  to  nt-p  o\U,  their  bloom  would  be  less  transient,  and 
fewer  would  fill  untimely  graves.  I  admit,  indeed,  tomt  unneces- 
sary inelegance  in  the  step  of  our  pede^rian  fair  ones ;  but  this 
does  not  extend  to  Wliee  of  quality,  oi  rttd  gentlewomen,  who  taica 
the  air  chiefly  in  carriages  or  on  horseback.    *S\i?rj  ^^St-  ir«."4x  '^a**  * 

^Kuoe  quiet  giaoo  Hut  pervftdee  al\  their  &«^ciT\m«tw^.,  «xi\  Vt:>  '«^>«^^H 
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I  have  seen  nothing  Birailar  or  comparable.    When  you  mention 

'  stronger  gestuvea,'  I  know  not  what  you  mean.     All  Surope 

I  declai'ee  that  n'e  have  no  gesture.     Madame  de  Staifl  ridiculed  lu 

3  mere  pieces  of  Btill-life ;  nnd  of  ttntravelUd  gentlewomen  this  is 

Brtainly  true  in  general.     All  govemesaes  prosciibe  it.      Where  it 

I  esiets  it  ariHea  from  personal  character.      I  have  Been  it   engaging 

I  when  the  offspring   of  a  lively  imagination  and  warm  feelings,  re- 

I  pulsive  when  the  result  of  u,  keen  temper  or  dictatorial  afisumption, 

I  Again,  your  charge  of  want  of  delicacy  I  cannot  understand.      The 

»omen  of  every  other   European  nation   charge  us  with  prudery, 

ind  I  really  cannot  conceive  of  a  human  heing  more  unasBailahle 

I  ''y  jnst  reproach  on  this  head  than  a  well -co  nil  noted  Englishwoman. 

I  "We  hnve,  indeed,  heard  Bome  whimsical  stories  of  American  dam- 

I  eels  who  would  not  for  the  world  speak  of  the  leg  even  of  a  table, 

I  or  the  back  even  of  a  chair ;  and  I  do  confess  that  we  are  not  deli- 

I  cate  or  indelicate  to  this  point.      But   if  you  mean  t«  allude  to  the 

I  pnormities  of  Frances  Wright,  or  even  to  eome  of  the  discussions 

,  I  can  only  answer,  we  blush  too.     Be  pleased  to 

iiilf-r  that  you  have  yet  seen  in  your  country  none  of  our  ladies 
I  of  hijih  muk,  und  feiv  of  your  people,  e-xcepting  diploiuatic  charac- 
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such  a  Rtan<!ATd  of  (n-iu%fiil  and  finished  manners  aa  your  State 
«a[iitH,ls  can  have  no  cha-icc  of  coming  up  to,    Fiirth«r,  it  has  been 
mo6t  truly  observed  tiat  in  crery  country  it  is  the  mo(l*r»  who    ^H 
give  the  tone  both  to  momls  nnd  manners;  hat  with  you  tha    ^^k 
niothera  are  by  your  own  accmmt  the  toilers.     Oppreesei  with     ^| 
the  cares  of  house  and  children,  they  either  retire  from  society  into 
the  boeotn  of  theii'  fiunily,  or  Wve  nt.  lea^t  the  itcttx'e  ntid   promi' 
nont  parta  in  it  to  mere  girls  :  and  can  you  suppose  that  ih^art  and 
tcirnet  of  good  breeding,  for  such  it  is,  will  be  likely  to  advance 
towanls  perfection  when  alt  who  have  attained  such  proficiency  as 
experience  can  give  resign  the  f wny  to  giddy  novices  t     With  us  it 
is  quite  different.     Young  ladies  do  not  comv  out  till  eighteen,  and 
then  their  part  is  a  very  siibordinnte  one.     It  is  the  matron  who     ^H 
does  the  honoure  of  hei  house  atid  supports  conversation  ;  and  her    ^H 
daughters  pay  their  %'isit8  beneath  her  wing.     Under  wholesome    ^H 
testraint  like  this,  the  young  best  Icum  self-government.     'Sir/    ^H 
eaid  Dr.  Pari',  when  provoked  liy  tin'  ill-manuers  of  n  rich  moo     ^H 
who  had  )ie(>n  a  spoiled  child,  -  it  is  discipline  that  makes  tho    ^^k 
ecboUr,  discipline  that  makes  the  gentleman,  and  it  is  the  want  of 
discipline  that   makes  you  whnt  you  are.*     One  of  yonr  yonng 
women  showeil  her  taste  and  bwding  by  asking  an  Knglish  lady 
if  she  had  seen  '  Yictoria ; '  am!  I    must  mention  that  Miaa  Sedg-      ^— 
wiek  lias  thought  proper  to  descrilie  the  first  and  grrattMt  tadtf  in      ^H 
the  icoi^d as  '  a  plain  little  Ini-ly ; '  adding,  ' oidinary  is  the  word  for     ^| 
her.'     It  was  no  woman  luckily,  but  your  Mr.  D.,  who  had  the     ^| 
superlative  conceit  and  impertinence  to  expre!>a  hiM  turprite  to  a 
fiiend  of  mine  nt  finding  so  much  good  society  in  London,     Now 
I  think  I  have  given  you  enough  for  one  letter. 

Let  me  thank  yon  veiy  gmtefully  for  your  'Duty  of  the  Frea     ^M 

States.'     We  ought  all  to  Ife  grateful  to  you  ns  one  of  the  most    ^| 

eemcBt  and  powerful  pimdera  for  peace  between  our  two  eountriea.     ^| 

I  tniflt  thi're  is  now  good  hope  of  the  settlement  of  all  our  difl-      ^^ 

puteri.     But  your  man-owners  may  ns  well  give  iip  nil  hope  of  our 

lending  our  hancls  to  the  recovery  of  their  rhattels :  we  shall  go  to 

war  sooner,  I  can  tell  Uiem.    Your  piece  giivc  me  much  new  informa<-  ^^^ 

^^tion  respecting  the  obligations  of  tlio  free  stales  in  coimection  with  ^^H 

^^dkvory  ;  they  are  more  onorons  than  I  thought.     You  nttwt  carrT'^^l 

^^nour  point  M  to  the  district  of  Columbia  alb  uUn^L&,«3A'Vwj«9«^^^| 

^^nnd  you  will  do  so  as  anon  as  your  ^bo^\«  can  \)t>\ic«M^>^**^^^| 
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lestly  to  vnU  it — a  state  of  public  feeling  which  seems  to  be  &i]vaao- 
Bing.  After  our  victory  over  Blave-tmde  and  slavery,  no  good  MLUsn 
o  be  despaired  of,  not  even  althougb  many  of  its  cti&uapioQ» 
■  may  show  themselves  rash,  uncharitable,  violent  Reason,  juBtids 
land  humanity,  luuat  condescend  to  own  that  they  need  tbe  seo-vtoe 
lof  the  passions  to  leid  the  foi'Ioru  hope  in  their  holiest  crusades. 

Tour  lively  delineations  of  the  Southenis  and  the  NortheniB 
(struck  me  vciy  forcibly.  Tlie  contrast  is  just  what  we  abonld 
|draw  between  Eugliah  and  Irish.  Difference  of  climate  may 
.t  degree  account  for  tliia  in  your  case,  but  it  can  have  no 
Ipart  in  ours.  We  should  ascribe  it  to  difference  of  race,  bad  not 
nthe  original  English  settlers  in  Ireland  grown  into  such  a.  likeness 
lof  the  old  Celtic  stock.  Nothing  more  inscrutable  than  tlie  causes 
|of  national  clifiracter.  Climate  certainly  modifiea  the  origmal 
lus  the  picture  which  you  draw  of  American  women  in 
■your  letter  bore  much  resemblance,  I  thought,  to  tbe  Creoles  of  onr 
lialands.  But  surely  the  same  character  cannot  apply  lo  tbe  wooi^n 
lof  both  North  and  South  any  more  than  to  the  men  ;  for,  inde- 
nj>endently  of  all  other  causes,  the  presoncn  or  absence  of  domestic 
1  must  modify  every  detail  of  domestic,  and  of  course   of 
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might  probably  smooth  Bome  of  our  di^culties.  The  King  of  th« 
Zf^ethorlauda  would  wish  hia  eon  to  wear  the  crown  of  Belgium ; 
the  Belgians  want  much  to  have  Luxembourg.  Could  not  the 
King  give  up  Luxembourg  to  his  eon,  oq  condition  of  his  being 
elected  by  the  Belgiansl  and  might  not  the  Belgians  choose  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  condition  that  be  should  bring  I.uxemboni^ 
with  him  1  Talleyrand  looked  vary  grave,  and  said  he  thought  his 
Government  would  not  lite  to  see  Luxembourg  united  to  Belgium. 
I  asked  why,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  eo  united  hitherto,  and 
would  not  be  more  inconvenient  to  France  when  united  to  Belgium 
alone,  than  when  united  to  Belgium  joined  with  Holland.  He 
said,  the  fact  waa  that  their  frontier  in  that  direction  is  very  weak 
and  exposed,  and  Luxcmboni^  runs  into  an  undefended  part  of 
France.  He  then  said.  Would  there  be  no  means  of  making  an 
arrangement  by  whieli,  lAixembovrg  might  be  given  to  France  f  I 
confess  I  felt  considerHble  surprise  at  a  proposition  so  much  at 
variance  with  all  the  langus^  and  professions  which  he  and  hia 
Govei-nment  have  been  holding.  I  said  that  such  an  arrangement 
appeared  to  me  to  be  impoaaible,  and  that  nobody  could  consent  to 
it.  I  added  that  England  had  no  selfish  objects  in  view  in  the 
arrangements  of  Belgium,  but  that  we  wished  Belgium  to  be  really 
and  substantially  independent.  That  we  were  desirous  of  living 
upon  good  terms  with  Fnuioe,  but  that  any  territorial  acqniaitjona 
of  France  such  as  this  which  he  contemplated  would  alter  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries,  and  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue on  good  terms.  I  found  since  this  conversation  tbat  ho  had 
lieen  muking  similar  propositions  to  Prussia  about  bra*  Rhenish 
provinces,  in  the  event  of  the  possibility  of  moving  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  Belgium  and  giving  Saxony  to  Prussia.  TcMlay  be 
proposed  to  me  that  France  should  get  Fhilippeville  an<I  MArien* 
burg,  in  oonsideratioD  of  France  naing  her  influence  to  procui« 
the  election  of  Leopold  for  Belgiom.  I  do  not  like  all  this ;  it 
looks  as  if  France  was  unchanged  in  her  system  of  enoroaohinent, 
and  it  diminiishes  Ibe  confidence  in  her  sincerity  and  good  hith 
which  ber  conduct  np  to  this  time  had  inspired.  /(  may  not  k 
ami**  for  i/ou  to  hinT,  upon  any  fitting  occasion,  that  though  % 
ure  anxioti*  to  oultivate  the  bat  unilfTtlandtn^  with  franai,  t 
to  be  on  tAs  Urmia 
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'e  only  on  tk'.  supposition  that  she  contents  hendf  with  tht  fitvA 
I  territory  in  Europr,  nnd  'loo  nol  mean  to  open  a  Tieto  ohnpttr  tif 
I  eneroaehme.Tii  and  conquest. 

My  dear  Granville, 

Tours  sincerely, 

Pai-mehstm); 


1 
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Lord  Palincrslon  to  Sir  H.  L.  Jiuitoer,  Parit 

Cwltoii  Terrace:  September  27,  1840, 

My  dear  Bulwer. — Notwittstanding  the  mysterioHs  tlirEatening 

ith  which  Tliiei's  baa  favoured  ua,  I  still  hold  to  my  belief  that 

le  French  Gavemment  will  be  too  wise  and  pnideot  to   mitke 

I  war  ;  and  various  things  which  come  to  me  from  different  quart«T8 

infirm  uie  in  that  belief.     Besides,  bullies  seldom  execute  the 

I  threats  they  deal    in ;    and   men  of  trick  and  cunning  are  not 

I  always  men  of  desperate  resolves.     But  if  Thiers  should  again 

I  hold    to    TOU  the  language  of  menace,  however  indiatinctly  and 

vaguely  shadowed  out,  pray  retort  upon  him  to  the  full   extont  of 
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hoJy  or  ot/mr  at  Paru.  However,  I  may  be  miutaken,  and  tho 
French  ia»y  either  make  war,  in  spite  of  their  aeeunuuxs,  or 
GOmiuit  some  viuleat  and  outrageous  uct  of  aggreeston  agitinst  tbe 
Sultan,  which  the  four  Powers  will  be  obliged  to  resent ;  in  that 
case  Francu  must  take  the  couaequences,  and  ber  Goveruuumt  bear 
the  responsibility, 

^VhiJe  Thiers  is  telling  you  that  this  last  absurd  proposal  of 
Mebemet  ia  the  last  word  of  Mehemot  and  of  France,  Guizot  is 
getting  conveyed  to  mo  through  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  channels, 
that  if  we  would  but  make  tbe  most  irifiin^  concesiion,  if  we  would 
give  way  the  very  least  in  the  world,  the  Frezuih  Ooverument 
would  jump  at  our  propo8ak,and  the  whola  thing  might  be  settled 
(uitiaraetorily  (to  France  he  means,  of  course).  But  as  to  the  oSer 
which  has  been  modestly  trampetad  forth  un  a  conoessiioii,  it 
happens  to  be  just  the  reverse ;  for  France  has  said  for  some  time 
past  that  she  would  engage  that  Mebemet  should  be  oont«nt  with 
Egypt  hereditai'y  and  Syria  for  his  life;  but  now  by  a  juggle  be 
wnnts  us  to  give  Syria  for  tbe  life  of  Ibrahim,  which  is  oothing 
less  thfl.n  an  anticipated  inheritance  of  Syria  for  Ibrahim ;  aud, 
therefore,  something  more  instead  of  less  thim  what  wan  talked  of 
by  France  before.  Keally  Thiers  must  think  us  most  wonderful 
simpletons  to  l>«  thus  bamboode<l.  As  to  concessions,  the  fact  is, 
tliat,  when  four  Powers  make  a  treaty,  they  intend  to  execute  it; 
nud,  as  we  made  oar  whole  extent  of  possible  concession  to  France 
before  the  treaty,  fay  offering  to  let  Mohemet  keep  St.  John  of 
Acre,  there  is  nothing  more  left  that  we  can  concede.  If  we  go 
further  at  nil,  we  must  let  Mebemet  have  Beyrout  aad  Damascus, 
neither  of  which  it  b  by  any  means  possible  to  allow  blm  to 
retain. 

I  conclude  by  the  great  anxiety  that  some  parties  have  to 
settle  tbe  mutter  soon,  though  at  our  expend,  that  tbej  look  for- 
ward to  a  speedy  settlement  of  diSercncea  at  the  Bourse  at  Ihd    J 
expense  of  other  people ;  and  that,  having  mado  a  hirge  siun  by  I 
tbe  fall,  they  want  to  double  their  profiti  by  the  rise.     Fray  let  I 
nic  know  when   tbe   next  settling  day  hapjieua  nt  the  French    ' 
Itouree.     I  bihould  like  to  know  what  day  it  will  be,  aH  I  foreaee 
that  it  will  be  a  critical  period.     I  bear  that  Flahault  Is  coouiui, 
over  ujjon  a  special  mission  to  the  Court  ot 'H.iifiwA',  \«s.>."ii^'^''^ 
^Bpt  he  of  any  essential  use  to  ThioTS.  M 
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Mtttemich  is  just  as  stout  and  firm  oa  we  are,  and  Thit^' 
Hiuti'iguee  will  fail  there  also.  I  must  eaj  I  never  in  niy  life  wu 
e  disgusted  with  anything  than  I  have  been  hy  the  conduct  of 
■cei-tain  parties — iiselesa  now  to  name — in  all  this  affaii-, 

I  hear  from  persons  who  have  been  in  Germany  that  the  sanw 

Ifeeling  of  indtgnaUou  that  is  felt  by  us  against  the  conduct  of  tlv 

BlVench  Govomnient  is  felt  by  the  Germans,  and  that  France  would 

10  friends  beyond  the  Rhine,     One  notion  of  Thiers  seems  to 

Ibe  that  he  might  attack  Austria,  and  leave  the  other  powers  alone. 

my  undeceive  him  in  this,  and  make  him  comprehend   that  Eng- 

I  land  is  not  in  the  habit  of  deserting  her  alliea ;  and  that  if  Fnmra 

attacks  Austria  on  account  of  this  treaty,  she  will  have  to  do  ■witt 

I  England  as  well  hs  with  Austria,  and  I  have  not  the  slightait 

i  doubt  on  earth  that  she  would  find  Prussia  and  Russia  upon  her 

nalao.     It  is  quite  imposaible  that  the  severe  pressure  brought  upon 

|ull  intprystc  in  France  by  Thiers  shotild  not  soon  begin  to  be  felt, 

md  that  loud  complaints  shoald  not  force  him  to  take  his  line  one 

■  way  or  the  other.      You  think  he  may  then  cross  the  RabiooD,      I 

:hink  that  he  wil!  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  so. 

Yours  sincerelj', 
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hut  that  his  dabite  hftve  alwa^  be^n  of  t)i«  moat  domestic  kin 
that  he  has  not  l^een  Rccnstomed  to  be  from  home  a  day  Iod^,  and 
tliat  he  is  aubjert,  particularly  at  night-time,  to  violent  attacks  of 
illness,  accompanied  by  jialpitations  of  the  heart  and  other  nervous 
affections,  which  render  a  companion  not  only  much  wanted,  but 
sometimes  hardly  to  be  dispensed  with.     His  state  cf  health  is  bad 
at  the  present  moment,  as  anybody  may  see;  not  so  bad  indeed  as 
it  has  been,  and  he  wishes  to  moke  no  parade  of  it ;  but  quite  bad 
enough  to  make  him  feel  tenfold  all  the  wants  of  his  situation,  and 
to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  his  greateist  comforts  shonld 
Dot  all  be  taken  away.     If  it  would  take  time,  however,  to  con- 
sider this  request,  his  ne^  wish  is  that  his  wife  and  children  bo 
nllowed  to  be  with  him  in  the  day-time.     His  happiness  is  wo'jnd    i 
up  iu  them,  and  he  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject  except  timt  a   I 
total  separation  in  respect  to  abode  would  be  almost  as  bad  to  hin)  ] 
tearing  bis  body  asunder. 
His  third  and  InHt  request  is,  that  his  fVienda  be  allowed  I 

up  to  bis  room  duiing  the  daytime ;  and  if  this  permiasioii  I 

given,  be  will  give  bis  word  that  it  shall  not  be  abused.     His  I 

physician  bsa  often  declared  tbat  society  is  necessary  to  his  heidtb;  T 

but  tboogh  he  has  been  used  to  (-very  comfort  that  domestic  and  I 

>1  hnjipineas  can  bestow,  be  ia  content  with  as  little  as  puaHilde, 

provided  bis  just  wish  be  granted,  could  make  almost  any 

I6ce. 

This  is  all  be  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  all  with  which  he 
pbould  ever  trouble  anybody.  The  hope  of  living  in  Mr.  Ives's 
house  be  1ms  given  up;  uiany  privations,  of  course,  be  is  prepared 
to  endure ;  with  the  other  regulntioos  of  the  prison  be  tuu  no  wish 
to  interfere ;  and  from  what  little  has  already  been  seen  of  him  in 
this  plaa>,  be  believes  that  every  credit  will  be  given  him  for  con- 
ductirjg  him^lf  in  a  rtmsonablo  and  gentlemanly  manner;  for  as 
he  ii»  K  stiil'bom  enemy  of  what  is  wrong,  so  is  he  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  considerate  friends  of  what  is  right.  Ho  haa 
many  jwivate  frienda  who  would  do  their  utmoat  for  him  ;  and  his 
fibaracbcr,  ho  believes,  boji  procured  iiirn  some  public  ones  of  the 
it  doicription,  who  would  leave  no  mc^ns  untaken  for  better- 
is  condition,  bnt  he  wonid  willingly  leave  hia  comftirts  (a 
about  him.  To  conclude,  he  ia  i^nc«^axQ&  \»  solBsst  ■^  «*=■ 
itirs  lather  tliaa  do  himself  di&\»onouj:  ■,  \>n\.'w.i  ' 
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^vMTV,  wM  to  thahoiiae  of  Leig 

He  died  at  Rome  Febnuuy  38, 1821/1 
death,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  tb 
sick-bed,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  sols 

Leigh  Hunt  to  Joseph 

Vale  of  Health,  Han 

Dear  Severn, — You  have  concluded, 
no  letters  to  Borne,  because  I  was  aware 
have  on  Keats's  mind ;  and  this  is  the  pr 
what  I  have  been  told  of  his  emotions  al 
member  his  telling  me  upon  one  occasion  \ 
he  never  wished  to  receive  another  letter, 
however  friendly.   But  still  I  should  have  a 
been  almost  at  death's  door  myself.     You 
have  been,  when  you  hear  that  I  have  ju 
for  the  '  Examiner '  and  '  Indicator,'  after 
months,  during  which  my  flesh  wasted  froo 
melancholy.    Judge  how  often  I  thought  o 
feelings.     Mr.  Brown  teUs  me  he  is  com] 
rather  quite  so.    If  he  can  bear  to  hear  of 
he  knowB  it  already,  and  can  put  it  into  b< 
man.    Ihearthat  he  does  not  like  to  Ix 
better ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  conside 
that  h^  ahall  not  xeoover. .  He  «»»»  '^-'^ 
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hearta,  iiD'l  Ibat  the  world  shall  bow  their  heads  to  it,  fts  our  lovM 
ilo.  Or  if  this,  Aj^oin,  will  trouble  his  spirit,  tell  him  tJiat  we  ahnll 
e  to  remember  iitid  love  liim ;  and  that  the  moat  scepti- 


cal of  ns  has  faith  o 
our  heads  to  think  all  who  n 
jouroeTing  to  one  and  the  si 
or  other  uguin,  face  tu  face,  n 
Tell  him  he  is  ool}'  befoi'e  u 


a  llie  high  things  that  nature  puts  into   1 
■e  of  one  accord  in  mind  or  heart  ara 
Lme  place,  and  shall  unite  somewhera 
ititually  conscious,  mutually  delighted, 
on  the  roful,  as  he  was  in  everything 
whether  you  tell  hiiu  the  hitter  or  no,  t«U  him  ths  former, 
iind  add  that  we  shall  never  foi^t  that  he  was  bo,  and  that  we  aro 
coming  afWr  him.   The  Lean  are  again  in  my  eyes,  and  I  must  not  I 
afford  to  shed  them.     The  next  letter  I  write  shall  be  i 
yourself  and  more  refreshing  to  your  spirita,  which  we  are  very  1 
sensible  must  have  been  greatly  tased.     But  whether  out  friend  1 
dies  or  not,  it  will  not  be  among  the  least  lofty  of  your  recollections  1 

rnd-by  that  you  helped  to  soothe  the  sick  bed  of  so  fine  i  bang.  J 
bless  you,  dear  Severn. 
Your  sincere  Friend, 
Leioh  Hukt. 
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John  WUKin,the  intimate  friend  of  the  Lakn  pn^ta,  and  a 
Lokist  hiiDBelf,  but  better  known  na  '  ChriBto)>her  North,'  has 
reluTDH]  &om  a  pedestrian  tiJur  with  his  wife  in  the  WQBl«m 
Highlands;  and  oTerflowtDic  with  health  and  spirits  mites  tJie 
narrative  of  liia  advetiture*  in  the  foUowiDg-  jaunty  letter  to  tha 
'  Ettriek  Shepherd.'  We  see  the  proUiic  critic  in  one  of  hla 
raciest  moods, — a  mood  foreebndowing  the  essay  on '  Angliniatiia,' 
or  the  '  Noctei  AmbroBiane.' 

John  iri/soH  to  Jatnft  Uogg. 

Frfliuburgb:  S«pli>inb»r  1815. 
My  Dear  Hc^, — I  am  in  Edinburgh,  and  wish  to  be  out  of  \ 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  I  walked  350  mile«  in  the  Highlands,  be-  T 
sen  th«  Gth  of  July  and  the  2Gtli  of  August,  sojourning  in  divor 
a  from  Sabbath  unto  Sabbath,  fishing,  eating,  and  atariiig.     I  1 
tnrpcM  appearing  in  GIa«igow  on  Thursday,  where  I  shall  stay  till    ' 
'  e  Circuit  in  over.     1  then  go  to  £llaray,  in  the  chaiacter  of  a 
snedictine  monk,  till  the  Ij^nniug  of  November.     Now  tjau»«& 
Ind  attend.     If  you  will  meet  me  at  B1o(?a\,  o\i  CyAoVwi  tiOo.*  V  -*'-i^ 
^ftUc  or  maij  it  with  you   to  ElW»y,  sviii  MseA.  -jOQ-  "CiiiK"*  ""j 
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fowls  nnd  Iiish  whiskv.     Immediately  on  receipt  of  this,  write  a 

letter  to  me,  ftt  5Ir.  Smith's  Bookshop,  Hutcheson  Street,  Gl&sgoir, 

Ba^inij  positively  if  you  will,  or  will  not  do  no.     If  yow  don 'I,  I 

UwUllick  you,  and  tiah  iip  Douglas  Euro  beforuyou,  oext  time  I 

e  to  Ettrick.     I  saw  a.  letter  from  you  to  M the  Other  day, 

I  by  which  you  spcm  to  be  alive  and  well.  You  are  right  in  not 
I  making  verses  when  you  can  catch  trout.  Fiancis  Jeffrey  leavEs 
1  Edinburgh  this  day  for  Holland  and  France.  I  presume,  after 
1  ilejitroying  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  he  intends  to  annex  that 
I  kingdom  to  France,  nnd  assume  the  supreme  power  of  the  United 
mtries,  under  the  title  of  Geofirey  the  First,  You,  he  will 
I  make  Poet  Laureate  and  Fishmonger,  and  me  fldmiraJ  of  thf  Mu»- 
I  quito  Fleet. 

If  you  have  oecaflion  Boon  to  write  to  SIiuiTiy,  I  pray  introduce 
I  something  about '  The  City  of  the  Plague,'  as  I  shall  probably  offtr 
1  )iim  that  ])o*m  in  about  a  fortnight  or  sooner.  Of  coarse  I  do  not 
B-ish  you  to  say  that  the  poem  ia  utterly  worthless.  I  tbint  that 
»  twid  eulogy  from  you  (if  adoiiniatered  immediately)  would  be  of 
service  to  mc ;  but  if  you  do  write  about  it,  do  not  tet!  him  that  I 
liave  wiiy  ml'^iition  of  ofleritig  it  to  him,  but  you  may  say,  you  heiir 
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but  will  not  Bell  any  more  than  the  '  Isle  of  Palms,'  or  '  The  White 
Doe.'  The  '  White  Doe '  La  not  in  season ;  venison  is  not  liked  in 
Edinburgh.  It  vante  flavonr;  a  good  Ettrick  wether  is  prefer- 
able. Wordsworth  has  more  of  the  poetical  character  than  any 
living  ivriter,  but  he  ia  not  a  man  of  fiist-rate  intellect ;  hia  genios 
oversets  him.  Southey's  *Ko<leric'ia  not  a  first-rate  work;  the 
remorse  of  Boderic  is  that  of  a  Cbriittiaa  devotee,  rather  than  that 
of  adetbroned  monarch.  Hiii  battles  are  ill  fought.  There  b  no 
proceesional  march  of  events  in  the  poem,  no  tendency  to  one  great 
«ud.  like  a  river  increasing  in  majeety  till  it  reecbee  the  aea. 
Ndtber  is  there  national  chfiract«r,  Spanish  or  Moorish-  No 
snbLime  imagery;  no  profonnd  passion.  Sonthey  wrote  it,  and 
Souther  is  11  man  of  talent;  hut  it  Ls  his  woret  poem. 

Seott's  '  Field  of  Waterloo '  I  have  seen.  What  a  poem  I— 
Euch  bnld  and  nerveless  lan^ii^e,  mean  imagery,  commonplace 
sentimentd,  and  clumey  versitiiVLtion  I  It  is  beneath  criticism. 
Unless  the  latter  part  of  the  battle  be  very  fine  indeed,  this  poem 
will  injure  him. 

Wordsworth  is  dished.  Soutbey  is  in  pnrgatory ;  Scott  is 
dying ;  and  Byron  is  married.  Herbert  is  &oaen  to  death  in 
Scandinavia.  Moore  has  loet  his  manliness.  Coleridge  is  always 
in  a  fug.  Joanna  Baillie  is  writing  a  system  of  cookery.  Muut- 
e;omery  is  in  a  madhouse,  or  ought  to  be.  Campbell  is  sick  of  acon- 
itipatioD  in  the  bowels.  Hogg  is  herding  sheep  in  Ettrick  forest ; 
and  Wilson  baa  taken  the  plague.  O  wi'etched  writera  I  Unfortunate 
bards !  What  is  Bobby  Miller's  l>ai;k  shop  to  do  this  winter  t  Alas  1 
alas!  alas!  a  wild  doe  is  a  noble  animal;  write  an  address  to  one, 
and  it  shall  be  inferior  to  one  I  have  written — for  half  a  barrel  of 
red  herrings  !  The  Highlanders  are  not  a  poetical  people.  They 
are  too  national ;  too  proud  of  their  history.  Tliey  imagine  that  a 
coUeythaitgy  l>etween  the  Macgregora  and  Campbells  is  a  sublime 
event;  and  they  overlook  mountains  four  thousand  fi.«t  high.  If 
Ossian  did  write  the  poems  attributed  to  him,  or  any  poems  like 
them,  he  was  a  doll  dog.  and  deserved  never  to  taste  whisky  aa 
lung  as  he  lived.  A.  man  who  lives  for  evL-r  among  mist  and 
moil ntujna,  knows  belter  than  to  be  always  prosing  about  them. 
Melbinks  I  feel  about  objects  fauiiliur  to  infancy  and  m&nlioud,  but. 
wlionwe  speak  of  them,  it  ia  oul;  uponsi;t«iAow»»oiia,»aA*\n.^V«J». 

IS  of  deep  iMUsion.     Osainn  was  vrt>Wv\i\"j  '\»rB.  '«i. ».  ^'i'-  «»«»»*^ 


I 


biimJc  Hogg  a  poet,  and  the  whole  dl 
man.     So  mucdi  for  the  voice  of  the  p 
|j{  I  left  my  snuff-box  in  your  cottage.     '. 

ther  bards  have  advertised  their  anni^ 
I  wish  Lieutenant  Gray  of  the  Mi 
the  lion  he  once  carried  on  board  his  a 
|i{  ■  |[J  that  he  was  kept  a  perpetual  prisoner 

Did  you  hear  that  Tennant  had  been  ti 
an  offence  against  good  monds  1  If  3 
Indeed  it  is,  on  many  accounts,  ezoeedii 

Youi 
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Unhappy  White  !  while  life  was 
And  thy  yoang  mtue  Just  waved 
The  spoiler  came ;  and  all  thy  pi 
Has  Bonght  the  grave,  to  sleep  fc 

Bttou  wrote  the  following  note  to 
opened  in  the  words  here  quoted. 

<  Heniy  Ejrke  White  died  at  Cambri 
ooDsequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  th( 
would  have  matured  a  mind  which  difu 
not  impair.  an<i  ^^'"^ 
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Il&nri/  Kirk^  White  to  John  C/iatiestMrtU, 

Xottiii^hom :  Jul;  6, 180S. 

Dew  Charlesworth, — I  beg  you  will  atlmire  tlie  elc^&nce  of 
(/•iture  and  shape  of  the  sheet  on  which  1  havn  tlie  honour  to 
wriu  to  you,  and  beware  lest,  in  drawing  your  coucluaions,  yott 
couceivo  that  I  am  turned  eiciaem&n ; — for  I  assiu'e  yon  1  write 
altogether  in  character ; — a  poor  Cambridge  scholar,  with  a  patri- 
mony of  a  few  old  Ixtoka,  an  ink'hom,  and  somL>  sundry  quires  of 
|ta[)er,  manufactured  as  the  envelopes  of  jwuiida  of  tea,  but  con- 
verted into  repositories  of  learning  and  taste. 

The  claesics  are  certainly  in  disrepute.  The  ladies  have  no  i 
more  reverence  for  Greek  and  Latin,  than  they  have  for  an  old 
peruke,  or  the  ruffles  of  Qaeen  Anne.  I  verily  believe  that  they 
would  bear  Homer's  Greek  without  evidencing  one  mark  of  terror 
and  awe,  even  though  B|X)uted  by  an  University  orator,  or  a  Weet- 
mingtei'  Stentor.  0  ttmpora  I  0  morn  I  the  rural  elegance  of  the  I 
twanging  French  horn,  and  the  vile  equeak  of  the  Italian ^lidiiU  i 
are  more  preferred  Hum  all  the  energy  and  all  the  sublimity  of  all  i 
the  (!reek  and  Roman  oiatore,  historians,  poets,  and  philosophers 
put  together.  Kow,  Sir,  as  a  classic,  I  cannot  bear  to  have  the 
hoDDurable  fame  of  the  andenta  thus  despised  and  contemned,  and 
therefore  1  have  a  controversy  with  all  the  beatuc  and  belles, 
Frenchmen  and  Italians.  When  they  t«ll  me  that  1  walk  by  rule 
iind  compass,  that  I  IxUance  my  body  with  strict  regunl  to  the 
coDtre  of  gravity,  and  that  I  have  more  Greek  La  my  pate  than 
^race  in  my  liinbe,  I  van  bear  it  all  in  sullen  Bltoiic«,  for  you  know 
it  must  be  a  libel,  since  I  am  no  matbtmatician,  and  therefore  cun- 
Dot  have  learned  to  walk  ill  by  system.  As  for  grace,  I  do  be- 
lieve, since  I  read  Xeno{>hon,  I  am  become  a  very  elegant  man ; 
riuU  in  due  time  bIi.iII  be  able  (o  spout  Pindar,  dancing  in  due 
gradation  tlie  advancing,  rntrogmde,  and  medium  ste[.«,  according 
to  the  regular  progress  of  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 
You  and  I  will  be  very  fashionable  men,  after  the  manner  of  th« 
<rre<iks :  we  will  institute  an  oi-cbe»tnt  for  the  exercise  of  the  art 
*fUtandi,»aA  will  recline  »t  onr  ii 


»l 


I 


ooLxxrv 


In  a  note  to  a  friend  written  six 
interesting    letter,  Ejrke  White    o 
!;!  mental  e&rt  during  tiie  day  broughi 

4!,  i  eyening  and  a  sleepless  night.    '  The 

^  I    1  heart  seem  to  be  playing  at  ball — t 

I    J  only  say  the  game  is  not  yet  decide 

|><I  mother  and  brothers  he  avoided  these 

state  of  his  health.    The  following  w 
twenty-first  birthday  and  six  months  I 

Henry  Kirke  White  to  F. 

Notl 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  mnoerely  beg  your  pairo 
regard  of  your  polite  letter.     The  inters 
much  taken  up,  on  the  one  hand  by  ill 
^^_  by  oocnpations   of   the    most  indispenf 

r  n^lected  almost  all  my  fnends,  and  y 

am  now  at  Nottingham,  a  truant  fro 
votary  at  the  shrine  of  Health ;  a  few  d 
the  margin  of  the  0am,  and  buiy  me 
routine  of  ooUege  exercises.  Before,  ho' 
of  bnslie  and  oocapationy  I  snatch  a  few 
much  I  shall  be  gratified  by  your  oorresp 
I  think  myself  flattered  y*rr  — 
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poliHlieH  plcBAiireB,  unponbuninatod  with  ginw  and  seasual  gratifi- 
Ciiiioiia,  thuy  would  atUl  he  vuluable;  but  in  a  degree  inliiiitety 
leaa  than  when  they  ore  con^dered  aa  the  handmaids  of  the 
virtiieB,  tho  correctors  as  well  hs  the  adornere  of  society.  But 
Uteriiture  has,  of  late  years,  been  prostituted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
the  ba^io.  Poetry,  in  particular,  arrayod  in  her  moat  bewttohing 
colours,  has  been  taught  to  eseraiEe  the  arte  of  the  Ltno,  and  to 
charm  only  that  she  may  destroy.  The  Muse,  who  once  dipped 
hi!r  hardy  wing  in  the  chastest  dews  of  Castalia,  and  spoke  nothing 
but  what  had  a  tendency  to  confirm  aud  invigorate  the  manly 
.■miour  of  a  virtuous  mind,  now  breathes  only  the  voluptuous 
lauguishings  of  the  harlot,  and,  like  the  brood  of  Circe,  touches 
her  ciianned  cords  with  a  grace,  that,  while  it  ravishes  the  ear, 
deludes  uul  beguiles  the  sense.  I  call  to  witness  Mr.  Moore,  and 
the  tribe  of  imitatora  which  his  snceefs  haa  called  forth,  that  my 
Ltement  is  true.  Lord  Strangfoi-d  has  trodden  faithfully  in  the 
or  his  pattern. 

hope  for  the  credit  of  poetry,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  age 
bcout  this  insidious  school ;  and  what  may  w«  not  expect,  if 
JToure  and  IjOrd  Strangford  apply  themselves  to  a  chaster  Muse  T 
Tbey  are  both  men  of  uncommon  powei-s.  You  may  remember  the 
ruigu  of  Uarwiniau  poetry,  and  the  fopperies  of  Delia  Cniscn.  To 
these  Bucoeeded  the  school  of  Simplioittj,  iu  which  Wordaworth, 
Southey  and  Coleridge,  are  so  deaervctlly  eminent.  I  think  that 
ew  tribe  of  {loeta  endeavour  to  uouibine  theee  two  opposite 
and  to  unite  richness  of  language,  and  warmth  of  culouring, 
simplicity  and  pikthos.  They  have  certainly  succeeded ;  but 
a  unhappily  wished  to  be  it  CntuUiis,  and  from  him  has 
ripniug  the  licentiousness  of  the  now  school.  Moore's  poems  uiit 
his  tranalntiona  will,  I  think,  have  mure  inlluence  ou  the  femaj» 
society  of  this  kingdom  than  the  stage  hiis  had  in  its  vitrrat  period, 
the  reign  of  CharW  II.  Ladies  are  not  aeluuued  of  having  the 
delectable  Mr.  Uttle  on  their  toilet,  which  is  a  pretty  good  proof 
that  his  voluptuousneBH  ia  considered  as  ((uite  veiled  by  the  senti- 
mental garb  in  which  it  is  clad.  But  voluptuonsnesa  ia  not  the 
less  dangerous  for  having  some  slight  reeemblance  of  the  veil 
moileMty.  On  the  contrary,  her  fnscinationa  an  intinitely  mu 
this  retiring  habit  thim  "nlvea  »\w  \*A?i.'^ 
■e  gazer's  eye,  and  oix-uW  8o\wiV6\o»  iX 


tne  ti 
^htatet 

1^ 


the  I 
■acts. 

^PIOOI 


I 


powi-1 


.  Aoceive  Ixom  your  answer. 
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The  great  Scotch  paiDter,  although  i 
an  easy  or  entertaining  correspondent, 
description  of  his  reception  at  Abbott 
which  the  passage  of  time  can  only  in 
seryed  that  up  to  this  year,  1817,  Scott  1 
even  from  his  own  family,  the  autho 
Novels. 

Sir  David  Wilkie  to  Mit 

Abbotaft 
My  dear  Sister, — Since  my  arrival  h( 
the  Yarrow  with  Mr.  Scott's  friend,  M 
Eev.  Dr.  Russell,  who  desired  most  parti( 
to  my  mother.  He  seemed  very  happy  1 
to  talk  over  many  old  stories.  On  comii 
went  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soott,  at  the 
Bowhill.  Mr.  Soott  introduced  me  to  tl 
and  as  it  was  a  day  on  which  there  was  t 
there  was  a  large  assemblage  of  people  at  1 
number  invited  to  din**'—     "^ 
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a  How  of  conviviality  nnd  high  spirits,  and  at  the  soroe  time  the 
greatest  good-bum otir.  I  liuTe  been  niiikiiig  a  little  group  wbjlo 
hore  of  Mr.  Soott,  Sirs.  Scott,  and  all  the  family,  with  Capttun 
ForgUM-n,  and  some  other  charactors.  They  are  so  plea-'ted  with  it 
thiit  it  haa  l>oen  taken  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch'e,  when  n  rerjiicMt 
was  mode  Uiftt  I  would  paint  a  picture  of  tlie  same  kind  of  llie 
Duke ;  but  as  this  was  going  out  of  my  line  entirely,  I  felt  it 
neceeeary  to  decline  it.  I  have  got  a  good  way  on  with  the 
picture  :  the  Misses  Scott  are  dressed  as  coimtry  girls,  with  pnila 
as  if  they  had  tome  from  milking :  Mr.  Scutt  as  if  telling  a  story : 
and  in  one  comer  I  bnve  put  iu  a  great  dog  of  the  Highland  breed, 
a  prE«-ent  to  Mr.  Scott  from  the  Laird  of  Olengary.  lo  the  back- 
ground the  top  of  the  Cowdenknowes,  the  Tweed,  and  Melrose  (as 
seen  from  a  hill  close  by)  are  to  be  introduced,  I  am  not  to  bring 
the  picture  to  town,  as  Mr.  Scott  wishes  to  show  it  to  bis  mother, 
but  he  ia  to  send  it  to  m&  I  have  never  been  in  any  place  wheio 
tlmre  is  so  much  real  good-humour  and  merriment.  Tliere  ia 
nothing  but  amusement  from  morning  till  night ;  and  if  Mr.  Si'ott 
is  really  writing  '  Bob  Hoy,'  it  must  t-e  while  we  are  sleeping.  Ho 
is  either  out  plaatdog  trees,  superintending  the  mnaonis,  oi-  oi^wting 
fences,  the  whole  of  the  day.  Ho  goes  frequently  ont  bunting, 
and  this  morning  there  wus  a  whole  ovvalcade  of  as  out  with  Mr. 
and  Miss  Seott,  hunting  hares. 

Tlie  family  here  are  equally  in  the  dark  about  whether  Mr. 
Scott  is  the  author  of  the  Navels.  They  lire  (|uite  perplt;xed  about 
it :  they  hope  be  is  the  author,  and  would  bo  greatly  moriitied  if 
it  were  to  turn  out  that  he  waa  not.  He  boa  frequently  talked 
about  tho  ditTf  rent  charncKTs  himself  to  ns,  and  the  young  Indies 
exprens  tlieinselvee  greatly  provoked  with  the  sort  of  unconcern  he 
afiect«  towards  them.  He  hat  denied  the  Novels,  however,  to 
various  people  that  1  know ;  and  though  the  family  used  to  tcasa 
him  at  6rst  about  them,  yet  they  dare  not  do  it  now. 

D.  W. 
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We  are  indebted  to  M  r.  F.  W.  Hflvdun,  tho  son  of  Bcujnmin 
Eobert  Hsydon,  for  the  life  and  Leltera  of  hia  (aUMKifiSa^ 

""  jre  to  warmly  welcomed  -•-----• — —      ''^ — •  -*— 

0  of  the  moet  striking  illi 


JBet^amin  Robert  Ha\ 

^  "My  dear  Keats, — I  have  been  i 
hour  this  week,  but  have  been  so 
rang  his  bell  every  night  in  vain,  ai 
heart  qnake.     I  think  you  did  qu 
Wight  if  you  felt  no  relief;  and  b 
yon  can  now  devote  your  eight  ho\ 
fledusion  as  ever.     Do  not  give  wa 
are  nothing  more  than  the  overeag 
stretched  beyond  its  strength,  and  tl 
languid  inefficiency.     Every  man  of  g 
tormented,  but  b^  again  where  yoi 
or  fear.     Trust  in  God  with  all  your  n 
dependence,  with  your  own  energy,  v 
hope,  and  comfort. 

I  am  always  in  trouble,  and  wa 
found  a  refuge.  From  my  sord  I  decl 
for  help  or  for  consolation,  or  for  st 
always  rose  up  from  my  knees  with 
clenched  firmness,  a  crystal  piety  of  fee 
on  with  a  repulsive  power  against  the  1 

Never  despair  while  there  is  th 
habitual  exeroise  ^^^  -  '"  " 
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ami  the  cause  he  uodertook  to  support  injured  by  Lis  own  neglect 
of  (.-biti-aoter. 

1  wish  you  would  come  up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two  tliat  I 
may  put  your  head  in  my  picture. 

I  hare  rubbed  in  WordBworth's,  tuid  advanoed  the  whole. 
God  bless  yon,  my  dear  Keats  I  do  not  despair ;  collect  incident, 
Btudy  character,  read  8hakes]>eBre,  and  trust  in  Providence,  and 
you  tinll  do,  you  must. 

Ever  uflectiouately  youm, 

E.  K.  Haybos. 


CCLXSXIX. 
Btvjamtn  Hohi^t  Ila-jdon  to  Mitt  Mit/ord. 

September,  1S33. 

Ob,  human  nature  !  and  human  criticism  I  Did  maaldnd  know 
the  motives  which  instigate  all  criticism  on  living  talent,  or  within 
ten  years  otler  ite  existence,  how  cautious  it  would  be  of  sufieriug 
itself  to  be  led  by  modern  critics]  ,  .  . 

When  Keata  was  living,  1  ooutd  not  get  Hazlitt  to  admit 
Keiits  had  common  talents !  Death  si-cms  to  cut  off  all  sppre- 
hensions  that  our  self-love  will  be  wounded  by  acknowledging 
genius.  But  let  us  see,  and  .sift  tbemotives  of  this  sudden  change. 
'  Blackwood's '  people  Hazlitt  would  murder,  morally  or  physically, 
no  matter  which,  but  to  murder  them  ho  wishes.  To  suppose 
Kuits's  death  tTitirrlt/  brooght  on  by  '  Blsckwood'a  '  attacks  is  too 
vaiuiible  and  mortal  a  blow  to  be  given  up.  With  the  wai^ 
cunoing  of  a  thoroughbred  modem  review  writer,  he  dwells  on  thia 
touching  subject,  so  likely  to  be  echoed  by  all  who  have  sufiered  by 
'  Blackwood's '  vindictive  aiuuioeitiee. 

Jfoin,  KtBia  is  an  imraorti»l ;  before,  ho  was  a  pretender  t 
Nuw,  his  Heusitive  mind  witheriM]  under  their '  murderous  criticisms,' 
when,  hnxl  Keats  been  a  littte  more  prouiiiicut,  Koxtttt,  us  tuKin  na 
any  man,  wonld  have  given  him  the  firal  stab  I  He  thus  revenges 
his  own  mortificalion  by  pushing  forward  ihu  sheetod  ghost  of  J 
poor  rat»d  Keats. 

Hazlitt  and  liis  innamoratii  have  now  gjne  to  Italy,  the  I 
of  Art.  and  he  has  left '  the  hiud  of  spinniug  JBnnicB  Mi\^ 
an  be  aixya — and,  as  he  ftir^t  Ui  icBl^  ,  ^« 


Hdiool 


j 


i 
"i 


I 
1] 


5  eise,  must  be  a  bastard  so: 


iM  •.;:  flofifors    from    her  unnatural  chile 


il]!;!;!ll  disappointed  poets,    disappointed 


I  '  '-r  hunters,  all  unite  to  decry  her  gen 

and  her  power. 


K   '  i  ccxo. 

..■■  11 

i  I  Mr.  Haydon's  estimate  of  Woi 

■  I  M  with  tolerable  exactness  the  tone 

]]|  y  century  ago,  criticism  which  Profes 

^^'  *"  in  modi^fc  in  some  directions  ai 

in  others.    With  regard  to  the  second 

be  remembered  that  Byron  never  attei 

i.JI  his  ' driyeUing  idiotisni.'    He  recanted 

and  deplored  the  early  death  of  Keatf 
tore. 

Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  tc 


You  are  unjust,  depend  upon  it,  in 
poetry,  and  wrong  in  your  ranking  Wore 
4iie  things  in  Byron's  poetry  so  exquisit 
years  hence  they  will  be  read,  felt,  ai 
world.  I  grant  that  Wordsworth  is  ve 
veiy  orthodox,  and  occasionally  yery  el( 
oflener  insufferably  obBp'"^ 


OT**-" 
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kissing.  Cupid  is  taking  her  lovely  chin,  and  turning  her  pouting 
mouth  to  meet  his  while  he  archly  bends  his  own  down,  as  if  say- 
ing, '  Pretty  dear  ! '  You  remember  this  exquisite  group  1  .  .  . 
Catching  sight  of  the  Cupid,  as  he  and  I  were  coming  out,  Words- 
worth's face  reddened,  he  showed  his  teeth,  and  then  said  in  a  loud 
voice,  *  The  Dev-v-v-vils  I '  There's  a  mind  I  Ought  not  this  ex- 
quisite group  to  have  roused  his  '  Shapes  of  Beauty,'  and  have 
softened  his  heart  as  much  as  his  old  grey-mossed  rocks,  his 
withered  thorn,  and  his  dribbling  mountain  streams)  I  am 
altered  about  Wordsworth,  veiy  much,  from  finding  him  a  bard  too 
elevated  to  attend  to  the  music  of  humanity.  No,  No  I  give  me 
Byron,  with  all  his  spite,  hatred,  depravity,  dandyism,  vanity, 
frankness,  passion,  and  idleness,  to  Wordsworth,  with  all  his  heart- 
less communion  with  woods  and  grass. 

When  he  came  back  from  his  tour,  I  breakfasted  with  bim  in 
Oxford  Street.  He  read  '  Laodamia '  to  me,  and  very  finely.  He 
had  altered,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  Laodamia's  fate  (but  I 
cannot  refer  to  it  at  this  moment),  because  she  had  shown  such 
weakness  as  to  wish  her  husband's  stay.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  held 
that  Laodamia  ought  to  be  punished,  and  punished  she  was.  I 
will  refer  to  it.     Here  it  ii 


She  whom  a  trance  of  passion  thus  removed, 
As  she  departed,  not  without  the  crime 
Of  lovers,  who,  in  reason^s  spite  have  loved, 
Was  doomed  to  wander  in  a  joyless  clime 
Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  in  Elysian  bowers. 

I  have  it  in  his  own  hand.  This  is  difierent  from  the  first 
edition.  And  as  he  repeated  it  with  self-approbation  of  his  own 
heroic  feelings  for  banishing  a  wife  because  she  felt  a  pang  at  her 
husband  going  to  hell  again,  his  own  wife  sat  crouched  by  the  fire- 
place and  chanted  every  line  to  the  echo,  apparently  congratulating 
herself  at  being  above  the  mortal  frailty  of  loving  her  William. 

You  should  make  allowance  for  Byron's  not  liking  Keats. 
He  could  not.     Keats's  poetry  was  an  immortal  stretch  beyond  the 
mortal  intensity  of  his  own.     An  intense  egotism,  as  it  were^  w€u& 
the  leading  exciter  of  Byron's  genioft.    Qa  OQi\i\<\^»(^Ttf2»^dc&3^^^ 
{&una  or  sAtjn,  or  gods,  or  characters  pott,  \UDX«Ha  ^^  wa«»»»J^ss^ 


•«0      \/Kfa\j\JU.V      AA\JM.^      On 


verey  with  Bowles,  Byron  rea 
He  protended  tLat  a  man  who 
was  a  greater,  and  more  moral 
invented  characters  which  by  tli 
catastrophe  fi"om   which   a   mo 
showed  the  reach  of  his  genius. 


cc: 

This  entertaininpr  narrative  i 
sideration  and  guidance  of  drnm 

Benjamin  Robert  Ilayi 

How  do  you  find  yourself  ?  I  1 
are  you  about  1  I  was  happy  to  h 
and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  h 
no  more  *  Solomons '  towering  up 
sations.  Nothing  but  genteel-sized 
Alexander  in  a  nutshell ;  Buceplia 
pony,  and  my  little  girl's  doll  a  g 
other  night  I  ])aid  my  butcher ;  on 
you  will  say.  Let  me  tell  you  I  hj 
a  butcher  whose  respect  for  genin- 
gain.     I  conl'i  «--^ 


ISOO] 
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•  Very  ti'ue,'  Mr.  Sowerby.  '  Ah  !  Sir,  I  have  a  fancy  for  tjenttt, 
-Sir  1 '  '  H&ve  you.  Mr.  Sowerby  t '  '  Yen,  Sir  ;  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir, 
iiasettt  Biy  meat,  Sir;  neyer  was  «ucA  «  Koman/or  cAoju,  Sir  I' — 
-iiiii  be  (Irew  up  his  beefy,  Bliiuy  tmx,  dean  ebaved,  with  a  clean 
liliio  iTUVitt  under  hitt  chin,  b.  clean  jacket,  a  clenu  iiproli,  and  a 
jmii-  of  iiiiiiila  tliat  would  pin  an  ox  to  the  earth  if  he  waa  obstre- 
perous^'Ah!  Sir,  she  was  a  woaderfid  cmytureJ'  'Sbe  was, 
Mr.  SL'werby.'  '  Ah,  Sir,  when  she  used  to  net  that  there  char- 
at!ter,  you  see  (but  Lord,  such  a  head !  as  I  say  to  my  sister) — that 
there  woman,  Sir,  that  murdera  a  king  between  'em  1 '  '  Oh  I 
Lady  Macbeth.'  'Ah.  Sir.  thal'ait — Lady  Mju;bcth — I  nsedtoget 
up  with  the  butler  behind  bei  carringe  when  she  acted,  and,  as  I 
uHed  to  see  her  looldng  quil«  wild,  and  all  the  people  quite  frigUt- 
eued.  Ah,  ha  1  my  lady,  uys  I,  il*  it  wiun't  for  my  meat,  though, 
you  woiildu't  be  iible  to  do  that  I '  '  Mr.  Sowerby,  yoo  aeeni  to 
be  a  m-an  of  feeling.  Will  you  t^ke  a  glaKs  of  wine  1 '  After  a  bow 
or  two,  down  be  sat,  and  by  deyiees  hia  heart  o|jeiied.  '  You  see, 
Sir,  I  have  fed  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir;  John  Kemble,  Sir;  Oharlea 
Kemble,  Sic;  Stephen  Kemble,  Sir;  and  Madame  Gatatani,  Sir; 
Moriand  the  painter,  and,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  and  you,  Sir.' 

*  Mr.  Sowerby,  you  do  me  honour.'  '  M:idume  Catalani,  Sir,  waa 
a  wonderful  woman  for  Eweetbrenda;  but  the  Kemble  family.  Sir, 
the  gentlemen.  Sir,  nunp^steaks  and  kidneys  in  general  was  tbeir 
[.itiie  ;  but  Airs.  Siddons,  Sir,  she  liked  chops,  Sir,  as  much  as  you 
<1<>,  .Sii','  iK.  lite.  I  soon  perceived  thai  the  man's  ambition  was 
t.i  fpt-d  fieuiua.  I  aliall  recommend  you  to  him  ;  but  is  he  not  & 
iii|iital  ft'How  ?  But  a  little  acting  with  bis  mnarkH  would  make 
villi  I'oai'  with  laughter.  Think  of  Liuly  Macbeth  eating  cho|)s  | 
I-  tliis  not  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  T  I  remember  Wilkie  saving 
ili.it  ut  a  public  dinner  he  was  looking  out  for  some  eelebrated  lunn, 
u  lii'ii  iLt  liU)t  he  caught  a  gUmpae  for  Ibe  first  tinio  of  a  man  wboee 
!~)i>k)i  ho  had  rend  with  care  for  years,  picking  the  leg  of  a  roast  goose, 
[■■ilcc'Lly  abBtractall  Never  will  I  bring  up  uiy  boys  to  any  pro- 
ii  — !oii  tliiit  ia  not  a  matter  of  nei-etijiu-y  want  to  the  world.  Faint- 
iii:;,  uultfiB  oonaidered  aa  it  ought  to  lie,  is  a  mere  matter  of  uma- 
mt-nt  and  luxury.  It  is  nut  yet  lakeji  up  ns  it  shoidd  he  in  a 
woidthy  country  like  England,  and  all  those  who  devote  theuuielves 
tu  Llic  lii>:hiT  branches  of  Art  uuat  aulTer  the  ptmoltSi^k^^a-i*) 

Bioiie,  .itiil  ;.iii  A'Aujj.    So  I  was  told,  utd  to  w> 


I 


pended  on  their  taste  and  . 
moi'e  of  his  books  ] '  said  I. 
sold  them  all,  Sir,  but  this, 
with.' 


C 
Jjrnjnmin  Robert  Ilayi 

In  the  words  of  our  dear  de^ 
good-for-nothing  old  Tjake-iK)et, 
you  remember  his  saying  that  at 
lem'  towering   behind  us  in  tb 
your  fiiend  Monkhouse  of  the 
voting  me  absent,  and  then  maki 
cellent  port,  and  proposing  a  vol 
his  then  voting  me  present  1 — I  " 
forming  me  of  what  had  been 
hoping  I  was  duly  sensible  of  th( 
Commissioner  (of  Stamps  and  Ti 
think  Milton  a  great  genius,  t 
leave  with  a  candle  to  examine 
Do  you  rem»»^^" 


^^^B^K                                               i-ETTEBA                                 ^^^^1 

^^|Sp|ni.'    Ail  I  107  dear  old  MenA,  yon  aod  I  eball  wx^t  see    ^| 
^^^B  o^  ^oui !     The  peacliee  are  not  so  big  now  as  tfaey  vere  in     ^^| 
^^^E  days.     Many  were  the  immortBl  dinners  which  took  place  ia     ^^| 
^^Bkt  painting-raom,  where  the  food  was  Bunple,  the  wine  good,  and     ^^| 
^H»  poetry  '  firet  rato.'     WordBWorth,  Walter  Scott.  Chartn  Lamb,     ^H 
^^fezlitt,  David  Wilkie,  Leigh  Hunt,  Taifourd,   Keats,  *«.,  let:.,     ^H 

My  best,  regards  to  Mrs.  and  JLiss  Wordsworth,  in  which  my     ^^| 

wife  aad  daughter  jolo.                                                                               ^H 

Ever  yours,                                        ^H 

B.  R.  Kayiws.            H 

CCSOIU.                                                       H 

most  chorarteriatic  moods.     He   doffed   tita  einging   robtw  in              ^^1 

srant  M  aeon  ^iubly  piuing  through  all  tho  serenty-five  yenrt  of             ^^| 
hu  suQerii!)^  existence,  and  to  tliis  is  due.  do  doubt,  that  oocn-             ^^| 
sional  exceu  of  emphasis  wUch  haa  brought  on  bis  writing  thu             ^^| 
chaige  of  inunceiity.                                                                              ^^^ 

Thamat  De  Quinary  to  Jetne  MUltr.                              ^H 
Saturday  morning :  May  26,  1837.               ^^ 

My  dear  Miss  Jossio,— In  some  beautiful  versos  wherB  the 
writer  has  occasion  to  speak  of  foetivala,  household  or  nfttiomal, 
that  revolve  annually,  I  recollect  at  tlita  moment  from  his  doacrip       ^J 
tion  one  line  to  this  effect —                                                                      ^^| 
B«inembered  balf  tiie  ym  and  hoped  tJie  txtt.                            ^| 
ThnBChriBtmae,lBuppoM,i8aBubjectfornwmt>ryuQtil  Midsummer,      ^^ 
after  whicli  it  becomes  a  subject  for  hope,  because  the  mind  oeases 
to  haunt  the  image  of  the  past  festival  in  a  dawning  anticipation 
of  another  that  is  daily  drawing  nearer.     '  Well,'  I  hear  you  say, 
■  a  very  pretty  Bentimental  opening  for  a  note  addreseed  to  »  lady  j 
but  what  ia  the  moral  of  it  1' 

The  morHl.  my  dear  Miaa  Jet^ie,  is  this— that  I,  soul-aick  of 
endless  writing,  look   back  continually    with   sorrowful  remem- 
brancee  to  the  bajipy  interval  which  1  spent  under  your  roof;  and 
next  after  that,  1  legret  tlioeo  insulated  evenings  (scattered  here           .- 

■■■■t-                  M 
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I  boding — I  Iiave  pa.ssed  beneath  the  soft  splendours  of  yoor  bc^ 

I  Eince  I  was  obliged  to  quit  the  quiet  bavsQ  of  your  honse.    >^ 

Irowful,  I  say,  these  remembrancea  are,  and  nrnst  be  by  oonn- 

I  with  my  present  gloomy  solitude ;  and  if  they  ever   ceaae  tc 

I  Borrowfui,  it  is  when  some  new  evening  to  be  spent  untteni^^ 

the  same  lamps  comes  within  view.     That  wliich  is  r^mtmAmk 

only  fiiiildeiily  puts  on  the  blosaoming  of  hojK,  and  wears  tfae  tonri 

dress  of  a  h)t|>piness  to  come  instead  of  the  sad  antntnoa]  dranrf 

ippinesa  that  has  vanished. 

Is  this  sentomentan     Be  it  bo;  but  then  also  it  is  inteiMll 

I  true;  and  sentimentality  cannot  avail  to  vitiate  truth;  on  ^ 

I  contfary,  truth  avails  to  dignify  and  exalt  the  sentimeiitaL     B* 

1  why  hreathe  forth  these  feelings,  sentimental  or  not,  predsoly  « 

•  Saturday  1  (for  Saturday  is  a  day  mdically  vulgar  to 

I  my  mind,  incurably  aucred  to  the  genius  of  marketing',  and  hostile 

I  to  the  sentimental  in  any  shape),     '  Why  1 '  you  persist  in  a^dng. 

1  Simply  because,  if  this  is  Saturday,  it  happens  that  to-mom>wi> 

I  Sunday;  and  on  a  Sunday  night  only,  if  iv'-n  tfmn,  I  can  now 

I  approach  you  without  danger.     And  what  I  fear  is — that  yoo, » 

I  strict  in  your  religious  observances,  will  be  dedicating'  to  sotn 

niup-  lecture,  or  charity  sermon,  or  missionary  meeting,  tJiit 


1 
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III.  Th«  liaw  ar«  about  thirtr-eix  in  number;  too  many,  yon 
uill  fay,  for  an  epitaph.  Tee,  if  they  were  meant  for  the  real 
jrlace  of  burial ;  but  these,  for  the  very  purpose  of  evading  that 
rmtriotion,  are  deaignnd  for  a  cenotaph,  to  which  situation  a  more 
unlimil«d  privilege  in  that  respect  is  ueu&lly  ooaceded. 


COXCIV.  , 

Da  Quinoey  declared,  in  writing  to  an  old  Khoolfellow  in 
1647,  that  be  hud  hnd  '  va  diuner  since  parting  with  him  in  the 
eipbleenth  century.'  It  is  now  beliovea  tlmt lie  Buffered  all  his 
Ur<i  from  the  terriele  disorder  known  sa  inuitrodyaia,  a  mrvous 
irritation  and  constant  gnawing  at  the  cont«  of  the  etomsch. 
To  relieve  this,  a  happy  iuslinct  dictAt«d  to  him  the  iu»  of 
o)uuiii,  without  whicn  his  conatitutioD  must  early  have  given 
way  lo  that  axhaustion  and  famishing  of  which  he  apeaks.  So, 
ID  thi)  caM  of  this  illustrioni  i>ctr»uD,  the  tiAaan  was  curiously 
oonlirnied,  that  oam  maii'a  meat  ib  another  man  a  poison. 

TJiontaa  Ife  Qiiincy  to  hi*  lUtughtrr,  itargarU  Craig. 
Thursday,  June  10,  1W7. 
My  deavr  M., — I  am  nitbor  ilistiiibed  that  neither  M.  nor  F, 
uor  E.  has  found  a  inomeDt  for  wridug  lo  me.  Yet  perhapa  it  was 
uut  ea«y.  For  I  know  very  serioualy,  and  have  often  remarked, 
how  difficolC  It  ia  to  find  a  spare  moment  for  some  tilings  in  the 
very  longest  day,  which  laata  you  know  twenty-four  hours ; 
though,  by  the  way,  it  strikes  one  ae  odd  that  the  shortest  lasts 
quite  as  many.  I  have  ho«u  suffering  greatly  myself  for  ten  daya, 
the  cntue  being,  in  part,  som«  outrageoua  he»t  that  the  fussy  atmo- 
Bphei-e  pat  itaelf  into  about  the  beginning  of  this  month — but 
wlutt  /or,  nobody  can  understand.  Heat  always  untunea  the 
hiii-p  of  my  n«rvouB  syst«m  ;  and  oh  heavens  I  how  electric  it  is  I 
But,  after  all,  what  makes  me  so  ausit^tible  of  such  undnlutiona 
in  this  capricioua  air,  and  com^wts  mt-  to  i^yinpathiai!  with  all 
the  uproars  and  m\ffa,  towering  paaaiona  or  gloomy  eulks,  of  thtt 
ntmo^pliere,  ia  the  old  eternal  grouiiil,  vix.  :  that  I  am  famished. 
Oh,  what  ages  it  is  since  I  dined  1  On  what  great  day  of  jubilee 
IB  it  that  Fat«  liidea,  ttnder  the  thickest  of  tablv-cloths,  a  dinner 
for  mti  1  Yet  it  ia  a  oortain,  undeniable  trutli,  which  this  peteooal 
fiuniue  has  revoaled  to  me,  th.it  ujont  people  oa  this  tamflfMicra& 
Which  it   is,  ani  tM>v\m%  Oi«!,<Q»fc  "snji*.^ 
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Itiiem  stupid,  as  also  anphilosophic.     To  be  a  great  philoeopber,  i 

lis  absolutely  necessary  to  be  famished.     My  Intellect  is  &r  to 

Telectric  in  its  speeJ,  and  its  growtb  of  flying  armies  of  thoofjiil 

Betemally  new,     I  could  spare  enough  to  fit  out  a  nation.     Ik. 

|eecret  lies — not,   observe,  in  my   liftir ;  cutting  off   that    doea  D 

bai-m  :    it  lies  in   my  wimt  of  dinner,  a^   also   of  breakfast  an 

iujiper.     Being  famished,  I  shall  show  this  world  of  ours  in  ti 

aext  five  years  somuthinf^  that  it  never  saw  before.      But  if  I  hi 

3.  regular  dinner,  I  should  sink  into  the  general  stupidity  of  m 

|belovei]  human  brethren. 

By  the  wny,  speaking  of  gluttony  as  a  foible  of  our  interBStit 
iman  race,  I  am  reminded  of  another  little  foible,  irhich  thf 
Ihave  rather  di'itresaingly,  viz., a  lancy  for  being  horribly  dirty. 
Il  had  happened  to  forget  this  fuct,  it  would  lately  have  ba 
1  recalled  to  my  remembrance  by  Mrti.  Butler,  formerly  Fuu 
1  K.emb!e  (but  I  daro  say  you  know  her  in  neither  form — neither  j 
I  chrysalis  nor  butt«i'fly).  She,  in  her  book  on  Italy,  &c  (not  t» 
1  good,  I  fear),  makes  this  '  observe  '  in  which  I  heartily  agree- 
lely,  that  this  sublunary  world  has  the  niiafort\uio  to  be  va 
I  dirty,  with  the  exception  of  some  people  in  England,  but  with  i 
g  at  all  for  any  other  JBland  or  continent.      Allowing  f 
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man,  and  he  went  on  thus — '  Our  faces,  for  instance,  onr  hands — 
■why,  blesB  me  I  we  wash  them  every  day :  our  feet,  on  the  othw 
hand — nevtT  1 '     And  echo  answered — '  «ewi".'  , 


OOXCV. 

Worn  with  fever  and  wearied  at  last  with  that  brilliant 
series  of  odi  eutiu^s  id  Greece  and  Turkey  of  which  the  public 
wu  Bonn  to  hear  so  much  in  prose  nod  Teise,  Bttod  started 
homewud  from  Malta  on  June  3,  1811.  This,  the  laat  of  bis 
lelti-rB  ou  the   TOyage,  closes  the  first  epoch  of  hia  romsntio 

Lord  Byron  lo  Henry  Drury. 

VolagefngateioffUshant:  July  17,  1811. 

My  dear  Dnuy, — After  two  years'  absence  (on  the  2Bd)  and 
Bome  odd  days,  I  am  approaching  your  country.  The  day  of  our 
arriral  you  will  see  by  the  outside  date  of  my  letter.  At  present, 
we  are  hecaltned  comfortably,  dose  to  Brest  Harbour ; — I  have 
never  been  so  near  it  since  1  left  Duck  Puddle.  We  left  Malta 
thirty-four  days  «^,  and  have  had  a  tedious  passage  of  it-  Yon 
will  either  see  or  hear  from  or  of  me,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this, 
ns  I  [>aas  through  town  to  repair  my  irreparable  affairs ;  and  thence 
I  want  to  go  to  Notta.  and  raise  rents,  and  to  Lanes,  and  sell 
eollieries,  and  bock  to  London  and  pay  debts, — for  it  jecma  I  shall 
neither  hare  coals  nor  comfort  till  I  go  down  to  ftochdale  in  person. 

I  have  brought  home  some  mai-blea  for  Hobhouae ; — for  myself, 
foiu-  ancient  Athenian  akulla,  dug  out  of  sarcophagi — a  phial  of 
Attic  hemlock— four  live  tortoisce — a  greyhound  (died  on  the 
pa.sBage) — two  live  Greek  servants,  one  an  Athenian,  t'other  a 
Yaniote,  who  can  speak  nothing  but  Bomuc  aud  Italian — and 
myself,  as  Moses  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  says,  slily,  and  I 
may  say  it  too,  for  I  have  as  little  cause  to  boaat  of  my  expedition 
lui  he  h&<l  of  his  to  the  fair. 

I  wrot«  to  you  from  the  (''ynneon  Bocks  to  tell  yon  I  had  swaia 
from  Sestos  to  Abydos — liave  you  rew^ived  my  letter  t     Hodgson, 
1  suppose,  is  four  deep  tiy  this  time.     What  would  ha  have  given 
to  have  eeen,  like  me,  the  real  Famassus,  where  I  roblied 
Bishop  of  Chrissffi  of  a  book  of  geography  I — but  this  I 
I,  as  it  was  done  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Del^bi. 


plagi'triifm,  i 


Hodgson, 

ive  given  ^^ 

blwd  tb«  ^1 

only  call  ^H 
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Id 'EiiKli)<li  Bards  aod  Scotch  Reviewers,'  which  appeared 
in  IMurcb,  160!>,  the  %a.y  roung  satirist  epiued  none  of  hia  poeti- 
i^al  canteiuporaiies,  and  cousequentlj  tlie  neit  five  or  lix  yeais 
hnd  Xa  wihiesa  the  spectacle  of  the  proudest  of  poets  o^kin^ 
pardon  in  every  directkiQ.  It  U  only  &ir  to  say  that  bo  did  it 
with  a  very  good  @THce,  and  this  was  hia  apology  to  the  baid 
who  reigned  before  him. 

Liyrd.  Byron  to  Sir  Waller  Scott. 

St.  James's  Street:  JtiIj  6,  1812. 

Sir, — I   ha^-e  just  been   honoured   with    your   letter.        I   fee) 

Yvy  tliftt  you  Bhould  have  thought  it  worth  while  to   notice  th? 

I '  evil  worlis  of  my  nonage,'  afl  the  thing  is  suppressed  tioluTiiarHy, 

1  your  espknation  ie  too  Itind  not  to  give  me  pain.      The  Satin 

3  written  when  I  waa  veiy  young  and  veiy  imgry,  and  foHt 

I  bent  on  displaying  my  wrath  and  my  wit,  and  now  I  am  baonted 

I  by  the  ghnste  of  my  wholesale  nEsertiona.     I  cannot  sufficientlv 

|thank  you   for  your  praise  ;  and  now,  wjiiving  myself,  let  me  tAli 
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idea  of  his  abilitieB  and  aocomplishments,  which  I  had  hitherto 

considered  as  confined  to  manners,  certainly  superior  to  those  of 

any  living  gentleman. 

The  interview  was  accidental.     I  never  went  to  the  lev6e ;  for 

having  seen  the  courts  of  Mussulman  and  Catholic  sovereigns,  my 

curiosity  was  sufficiently  allayed ;  and  my  politics  being  as  perverse 

as  my  rhymes,  I  had,  in  fact,  no  business  there.     To  be  thus 

praised  by  your  Sovereign  must  be  gratifying  to  you ;  and  if  that 

gratification  is  not  alloyed  by  the  communication  being  made 

through  me,  the  bearer  of  it  will  consider  himself  very  fortunately 

and  sincerely, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Byron. 

P.S. — Excuse  this  scrawl,  scratched  in  a  great  hurry,  and  just 
after  a  journey. 

ccxovn. 

Byron,  who  affected  indi£ference  to  literature,  was  in  fact 
one  of  the  typical  men  of  letters  of  his  time.  Not  even  Southey 
shows  more  minute  consideration  of  technical  matters  than  the 
noble  writer  whose  unique  correspondence  with  his  publisher 
has  happily  been  preserved  to  us.  Byron  demanded  the  most 
unweaned  editorial  care  from  his  printers,  and  some  dereliction 
of  duty,  some  neglect  of  the  anise  and  cummin  of  the  publisher's 
art,  dictated  this  amusing  outburst  of  wrath. 

Lord  Byron  to  John  Murray. 

2,  Albany :  April  29, 1814. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  a  draft  for  the  money ;  when  paid,  send 
the  copyright.  I  release  you  from  the  thousand  pounds  agreed  on 
for  the  Giaour  and  Bride,  and  there's  an  end. 

If  any  accident  occurs  to  me,  you  may  do  then  as  you  please ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  two  copies  of  each  for  yourself  only,  I 
expect  and  request  that  the  advertisements  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
remaining  copies  of  all  destroyed ;  and  any  expense  so  incurred  I 
will  be  glad  to  defray. 

For  all  this,  it  might  be  as  well  to  assign  some  reason.  I  have 
noTie  to  give,  except  my  own  caprice,  and  I  do  not  consider  the 
circumstances  of  consequence  enough  to  re(\\ux^  ^ss^axA^kssisu 

In  course,  I  need  hardly  aasoie  yoxi  \3aaXi  ^«^  \iw<i«t  ^^^ 


.^nuieve  me  very  nuiy, 
Your  oblig 

P.8.— I  do  not  think  that  I 
but  if  that  be  the  case,  I  can  dt 
The  draa  is  £5  short,  but  that 
not  before — retnni  the  copyright 


CCXO 

Thus  commences,  suepidou 
deplorable  connection  over  whicL 
tioQ  has  been  wasted,  and  so  n 
That  a  union  between  the  sea  an 
most  fiery  and  the  most  chilly  of 

could  foresee  the  end  would  bu  so 

Lord  Byron  to  1 

Newstead 

Here's  to  her  wl 

Hath  waked 

The  girl  who  ga 

What  gold  CO 

My  deal"  "M"-— 
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Is  said  U)  be  an  heiress,  but  of  that  I  really  know  nothiug 
inly,  and  ebiill  not  enquire.  But  I  do  know,  that  she  baa 
talenta  and  excellent  qualities;  and  jou  will  not  deny  her  judg- 
mf'nt,  afler  having  refused  tax  suitors  und  taken  me. 

Now,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  iigainst  this,  pray  do ;  my 
mind's  made  up,  positively  fixed,  determined,  and  tlierefore  I  will 
listen  to  reoson,  because  now  it  can  do  no  harm.  Things  may 
occur  to  break  it  off,  but  I  will  hope  not.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
t«ll  you  (a  secret,  liy  the  by, — at  lea?t,  till  I  know  slie  wishes  it  to 
be  public.)  lluit  I  biive  proposinj  and  am  accepted.  Vou  need  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  wish  me  joy,  for  one  mayn't  be  married  for 
months.  I  am  going  to  town  to-morrow  ;  but  expect  to  be  here, 
on  my  way  there,  within  a  fortnight. 

If  this  had  not  hap|>cned,  I  should  have  gone  to  Italy.  In  my 
way  down,  perhaps,  you  will  meet  me  at  Nottingham,  and  come 
over  with  me  here.  I  need  not  say  that  nothing  will  give  me 
greater  pleasure.  I  must,  of  course,  reform  thoroughly ;  and, 
seriously,  if  I  can  contribute  to  hor  happiness,  I  aball  secure  my 
own.  She  is  so  good  a  person,  that — that — in  short,  I  wish  I  wss 
a  better.     Ever,  ^hs. 


CCXOIX. 

This  ktterwUwrilten  ins  copy  of  norinne'durint;  Madams 

Guiccioli'e  nlieeDee  from  Bulogns,  it  being  Byruo's  whim  u>  mi 
daily  in  herimrden,  amun);  her  books,  at  the  usual  hour  of  his 
vioit.  Hft;  yean  afterwarde  tliu  Ttaliaii  lady  esssjed  to  wnle 
the  memciirs  of  her  lovnr,  but  the  b>Kik  wns  a  disappoiutment  to 
bij  admuen,  for  her  mnmory  had  failed  aud  she  had  no  style. 

Lord  llyron  to  iJic  itarc/itna  fiutcdoli. 

IMngBA :  August  SS,  ISIB. 
My  dearest  Teresa, — I  have  read  this  book  in  your  garden  ; — 
fny  love,  you  were  absent,  or  else  I  could  not  have  read  it-  It  is 
ft  favourite  book  of  yours,  and  the  writer  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
Vou  will  not  underatand  these  English  words,  and  others  will  not 
undeTBtand  them — which  is  the  reason  I  have  not  scrawled  them 
in  Italian.  But  you  will  reeofjniso  tlio  haiidwritiug  of  him  who 
pasaioaately  loved  you,  and  you  will  divine  that,  over  a  book 
which  WAS  yours,  be  conld  only  think  of  love.  In  thait  v<»^  I 
■nautiful  in  all  langaagra,  but  moat  bo  in  ^qvlx« — Kmfft  wu 
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comprised  m^  existence  liere  and  hereafter.  I  feel  I  ex 
and  1  fear  that  I  shall  exist  hereafter, — to  what  piupoae 
decide ;  my  deatiny  rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a  ircniMUt, 
years  of  agf,  and  two  out  of  a  convent.  I  wish  that  ; 
stayed  there,  with  al!  my  heart — or,  at  least,  that  I  bad 
met  you  in  your  married  state. 

But  all  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you,  ajid  yon  love  m 
least,  you  say  so,  and  act  as  if  yoii  did  so,  which  Inst  is  & 
consLilation  in  all  events.  But  I  more  than  love  you,  and 
cease  to  lore  you. 

Think  of  me  sometimee,  when  the  Alps  and  the  ocean 
us, — hut  they  never  will,  ttnlees  you  wish  it. 

BraeKr 

ccc. 

Byron  was  hetter  suited  to  au  Italian  tban  to  an  Enp-liah  life. 
His  haMtunl  iodoleDt  gxioi- nature,  witb  Sashes  of  vehemoBt 
passion,  was  easily  satiaBed  with  Southern  manoerB,  and  hehad 
a  peculinr  falicity  io  dasciibing  them,  He  telle  a  trajjical  story 
here  witb  grent  eti'ect. 


Lord  Bi/ron  to  Thomas  Mo&r^. 
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(  a  priest,  sobbing   a  frightened  prajer — xaA   the   comimndant, 
I  all  tbia  time,  on  his  back,  on  the  hard,  cold  pavemetit,  without 
light  or   anistance^  or  anything  around  him  but  confusion  and 
dismay- 

As  nobody  could,  or  would,  do  anything  but  howl  and  pray, 
and  as  no  one  would  stir  a  finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  con- 
sequences, I  lost  my  patience — made  my  servant  and  a  couple  of  ' 
the  mob  take  up  the  body — sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard — 
despatched  Di^o  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news,  and  had  the 
commaudant  carried  up  staira  into  my  own  quarter.  But  it  was 
too  late,  he  wag  gone — not  at  all  disfigured — Wed  inwardly — not 
above  an  ounce  or  two  came  out. 

I  had  him  partly  stripped — made  the  surgeon  examine  him,  and 
examined  him  myself.  He  had  been  shot  by  cut  balls  or  slugs. 
I  felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had  gone  through  him,  all  but  the 
skin.  Everybody  conjectures  why  he  was  killed,  but  no  one  knows 
how.  The  gun  was  found  close  by  him — an  old  gun,  half  Gled 
down. 

He  only  said,  '  0  Dio  .' '  and  '  Gesu  ! '  two  or  three  times,  and 
appeared  to  have .  suffered  little.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  brave 
officer,  but  had  made  himaelf  much  disliked  by  the  people,  I 
knew  him  personally,  and  had  met  him  often  at  conversazioni  and 
elsewhere.  My  house  ia  full  of  soldiers,  dragotms,  doctors,  priests, 
atiil  all  kinds  of  persons, — though  I  have  now  cleared  it,  and  clapt 
u^ntineLi  at  the  doora.  To-morrow  the  body  ia  to  be  moved.  The 
town  is  in  tLe  greatest  confuaion,  as  you  may  su|>pose. 

You  are  to  know  that,  if  I  hxd  not  had  the  body  moved,  they 
would  have  left  him  there  till  morning  in  the  street,  for  fear  of 
consequences.  I  would  not  choose  to  let  even  a  dog  die  in  such  a 
manner,  without  Buooour  :— and,  as  for  oousequencea,  I  care  for  none 
in  a  duty. 

Yours,  ic. 

P.S.  The  lieutenant  on  duty  by  the  body  is  smoking  his  pipe 
with  gi-eat  composure.  ~—A.  queer  people  this. 
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In  Byron's  famous  controrersy  with  the  BeT.  W.  L.  Bowk*  1 
upon  iLe  nmrita  of  Alexander  Poiie,  whom  the  former  envdy 
preferred  to  Sliakespeare  aod  Milton,  there  was  sometbing  of 
wilful  errugiuice  and  something,  too,  of  real  critical  ina^hu 
There  was  a  leudyncy  abroad  at  that  time,  in  the  flush  of 
romaDtio  revival,  to  depraciate  tbeeiqui^te  and  polished  art  of 
Pope;  yet  it  was  scarcely  the  author  of  the  'Corsair'  from  whom 
s  defence  of  Augustan  poetry  waa  to  be  ex|iected.  Nor  did  he 
altopether  BuocHed 'in  mBkinginauuTB  of  Bowles  for  the  top  irf 
SIuuul  Par- ' 


Lord  Jiyron  to  Thomas  Moore. 

Ravenna:  May  3, 1821. 
Though  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  28th  ultimo,  I  must  acknowldli 
yours   of  thia   day,  with  the  lines.      They  are   Bublime,  as  well  I 
beautiful,  und  in  your  very  beat  mood  and  manner.      They  are  A 
but  too  ti'ue. 

However,  do  not  confoand  tbe  BCoaadrels  at  the  hed  of  tf 
boot  with  their  betters  at  the  top  of  it.     I   assure  you   that  dw 
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Greek  Temple,  with  a  Gothic  Cath(*'lml  on  one  hand,  and  & 
Tiirldsh  Mosque  and  all  eortrt  of  fimtostio  jmgoilaA  audconreuticlee 
iilnjut  him.  You  may  call  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  pyramids,  if 
vuii  pleiise,  but  I  prefer  the  Temple  of  Theseus  or  the  FartlienoD 

■  Co  f>  mountain  of  burnt  brick-work. 

°  The  Murray  has  written  to  me  but  once,  the  day  of  its  pnl^ 
J  licatton,  when  it  seemed  prosperous.  But  1  have  heard  of  lat«  from 
I  England  but  rarely.  Of  Murray's  other  pubticatiouB  (of  mine), 
I  I  know  nothing, — nor  whether  he  haa  published.  He  wits  to 
I  have  done  so  a  month  ago.     I  wish  you  would  do  something, — 

■  or  that  we  were  together. 

Ereryootsond  affectionately 


These  two  letter*  tell  thsir  own  story.  They  hiiTfl  been 
selected  partly  because  they  illuBtiate  a  nngularly  touching  and 
Tomandc  episode  in  the  life  of  the  ^al  ^t  to  whom  they 
refer,  and  becaiun  of  their  own  intrLnnc  menu.  Mr.  Sbeppaidi* 
letter  ia  a  model  of  tact  and  good  tenea  oaAn  ci 


_o  ordinary  delicacv,  and  Byrooa  reply  proves  that  with  all  his 
cynical  egotism  bis  baart  was  far  from  beinj;  a  straniKr  to  geui^- 
rousemotiona.  His  diMertatton  might  perhnpi,  coD.sidoiinji  the 
occaiian,  hare  been  spued ;  but  the  letter  is  very  creditable  to 

John  Shtppard  to  Lord  Jli/ron, 

Frome,  Sompraet;  November  21,  I8S1. 
My  Lord, — More  than  two  years  since,  a  lovely  and  bcloTed 
wife  was  taken  from  me,  by  lingering  disease  after  a  »ety  short 
union.  8he  possessed  unvarying  gentlene.<is  and  fortitude,  and  4. 
piety  BO  t«tiring  as  rarely  to  disclose  itself  in  words,  but  so  in- 
fliiciilml  aa  to  produce  uniform  bonevolence  of  conduct.  In  the 
last  hour  of  life,  after  a  farewell  look  on  a  htt«ly  burn  and  only 
infant,  for  whom  she  bad  evinced  inexprcsfdhle  uffectioo,  her  lost 
wbi!^ra  were  'God's  happiness  I  God's  bappinensl'  Since  the 
second  anniversnry  of  her  decease,  I  have  read  Roms  papein  which 
no  one  had  seen  during  her  life,  and  which  contain  her  most  secret- 
jhoughta.     I   am  induced   to  communicate   to  joat  'L<vc&&q.'%  ^  B 

^HbMge  &om  then  papen,  which  Ibure  ia  no  loiiiiA,,  ve^<sc%  in  '3<a'n-^^H 


to  ft  aanae  of  his  own  dang 
in  ft  proper  Benae  <^re]igioD 
mente  unable  to  procare.     'i 
may  be  productive  of  far 
conduct  and  writinga  have 
righteouaneas,  which,  we  tnia 
him,  be  bright  in  proportion  i 
guilt  has  raised  around  him,  a 
and  Boothing  in  proportion  to 
the  punishment  of  his  Ticea  h. 
that  the  sinoerity  of  my  own  e: 
and  the  approral  of  my  own  k 
will  render  this  prayer,  and  e^ 
kind,  more  eflScadonB  I — cheer  i 
me  not  fot^jet,  that,  while  we  at 
exertion  by  every  innocent  moti 
which  may  eerve  to  increase  tl 
the  grand  fountain  of  good,  (a  < 
firm  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  C 
thoM  who  trust  in  him,  and  rea 
diy  np,  and  leave  ns  barren  of  < 

'  July  31,  leil— Hastings.' 
There  is  -r"**-'- 


I8U0] 
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ft  charity  which,  in  combination  with  fiiith,  showed  its  power  iin- 
im^iaired  nmidst  thelftnguora  and  pains  of  approaching  dissolation. 
I  will  hope  that  a  prayer,  which,  I  am  sure,  was  deeply  ainoere, 
awy  not  be  always  unaTailiog-  It  would  add  nothing,  my  Lord, 
to  the  fume  with  which  your  genJua  has  surrounded  yon,  for  an 
iinkiiowo  and  obscure  individual  to  eipress  his  admiration  of  it. 
I  iuid  ™ther  be  numliered  with  thoiie  who  wish  and  pray,  that 
■  ivisdom  from  above,'  and  'peace,'  and  joy,'  may  enter  such  a 
mind. 

Jons  SriEprAuo. 


CCCIIL 
Lord  Byrwi  tv  Juhn  Sheppard. 

Pisa:  DeceiBberS,  leai. 
Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
'  \tract  wliicb  it  contains  has  afTocU^]  mp,  because  it  would  imply 
;i  waut  of  nil  feeling  to  buve  i«a<l  it  with  indiSerence.  Though 
I  .'tm  not  quita  ntrt  that  it  was  iutended  by  the  writer  for 
/  ,  yet,  the  date,  the  place  whore  it  was  written,  with  some  otlier 
rnuniBtances  that  you  mention,  render  the  allnaion  probable, 
F.Lit  for  whomever  it  was  meant,  I  have  resid  it  with  all  tbeplensuro 
which  can  arise  £rom  so  melancholy  n  topic.  I  say  pleastcre — 
because  yonr  brief  and  simple  pictni-e  of  the  life  and  demeanour  of 
the  excellent  peraon  whom  1  trust  you  nil!  a,eain  meet,  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  the  admiration  <lue  to  hor  virtues,  and  her 
pure  and  nnpreteniling  piety.  Her  last  uompnts  wereparttimlorly 
striking;  and  T  do  not  know  that,  in  the  couTW  of  reading  thn 
etory  of  mankind,  and  still  less  in  my  observations  upon  the  exist- 
infi  portion,!  ever  met  wiih  any  thing  so  unoatentatiously  beauti- 
ful. Indisputably,  the  firm  believers  in  the  Gospel  have  a  groat 
ailvantni^  over  all  Otbent, — for  thi«  simple  rejison,  that  if  truo, 
tlii-'y  will  have  their  reward  hereafter ;  and  if  thei-e  be  no  hereafter. 
tli>'y  cun  be  but  «-ith  the  infidel  in  bis  eternal  sleep,  having  had 
tlie  aasistunce  of  an  exalted  hope,  thiough  life,  without  subsequent  i 
(iimpjwintniont,  idnra'  (at  the  wontt  for  thorn)  out  of  Dotbfn 
uuthing  can  arise,  not  even  ixirmw.  liut  a  man's  cr(«d  does  n 
(li'iniid  u|K<n  hiriuel/:  who  can  saf,  1  wiU  b^vu (Jus,  Uu>ls>« ^ 
other  1  and  lenat   of  all,   that  ^-  '  '   -      ' 
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have,  however,  observed,  that  those  who  have  b^mi  lifr  •" 
extreme  faith,  have  in  tlio  end  greatly  narroiped  xt,  as  Ctiln. 
worth,  Clarke  (who  ended  as  an  Arian),  Eayle,  and  Gibbon  (o^- 
Catholio),  and  some  othei-a;  while  on  the  other  hanil,  wrtLx. 
more  common  than  for  the  early  sceptic  to  end  in  a  firm  l-., 
like  Maupertius,  and  Henry  Kirko  Whita 

But  my  bnsiness  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  and  nit 
make  a  dissertation.  I  am  ohti^d  to  you  for  your  oaod  «!■ 
and  more  than  obliged  by  the  extract  from  the  pnpen  •.'' 
beloved  object  whose  qualitiea  you  have  so  well  deecribeil  in  i  > 
words.  I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  fame  which  ever  dy^- 
humanity  into  higher  notions  of  ita  own  tmportaiicc>  H-oold  r^ ■ 
weigh  in  my  mind  against  the  pure  and  pious  iatei^cit  w:. 
a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleaaed  to  take  in  my  welfere.  In*.! 
point  of  view,  I  would  not  exchange  the  prayer  of  the 
my  tehftlf  for  the  united  glory  of  Homer,  Gseaar,  and  'Si 
could  aueh  l>e  accumulated  upon  a  living  head. 
jiisticfl  to  suppose,  that 

Video  melioi'a  proboque, 
however  the  '  deteriora  sequor '  may  have  been  a|)plied 
conduct 


deosMKltil 

ied  bo  ■! 


l-'OOl 
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The  phyaiciana  paid  gre&t  attention  to  poor  Mr.  Ram ;  and  lis 
~iiirei«U  nothing — at  least  that  I  know  of.  It  was  a  very  oomibrt- 
able  thing  that  I  waa  at  home  abay  new,  aa  the  French  say,  when 
he  went,  becnuse  it  ia  a  great  pleaaure  to  see  the  laat  of  one's  rela- 
tions and  friends. 

You  know  wo  linve  been  to  Room  auioe  you  htard  from  us — 
the  infernal  City  as  it  Ls  cnlled — the  sent  of  Fo|>ery,  and  where  the 
Pop  himself  lives.  He  was  one  of  the  Camilla,  and  niia  elected 
juet  before  we  was  there  :  he  has  changed  hiit  name,  not  chotwing 
to  disgrace  hta  family.  He  was  formerly  Doctor  Dal1ygang«T,  but 
he  now  calls  hiumelf  Leo,  which  the  Papists  reverse,  and  call 
him  Ole  or  Oleness.  He  is  a  line  cretur,  and  was  never  married, 
but  he  has  published  a  Bull  in  Room,  which  is  to  let  people  com- 
mitt  all  kind  of  sin  withoat  impunity,  which  is  different  from  your 
Bull,  wliich  shoes  up  them  as  does  any  crime.  He  is  not  Pop  this 
year,  for  be  has  proclaimed  Jew  Billy  in  his  place,  which  is  very 
good,  oonaidering  the  Utter  gentleman  is  a  general,  and  not  of  his 
way  of  thinking. 

Oh,  Mr.  Bull,  Room  ia  raley  a  hetiutiful  pkce  —We  entered  it 
by  the  Point  of  Molly,  which  is  juat  like  tlie  Point  and  Sally  at 
Porchmonth,  only  they  call  Sally  there  Fort,  which  la  not  known 
in  Room.  The  Tiber  is  not  a  nice  river,  it  looks  yellow;  but  it 
does  the  same  there  as  the  Tamea  does  hei*.  We  hired  a  canj-- 
letty  and  a  cocky-oily,  to  take  us  to  the  Church  of  Bait  Feter, 
which  ia  prodigious  hig ; — in  the  center  of  the  pizarro  there  ia  a 
bnselisk  very  high^oii  tlie  right  and  left  two  handsome  found- 
lings i  and  the  fai-cy,  as  Mr.  Fulmer  called  it,  is  ornamented  with 
collateral  statutes  of  some  of  the  Apohlates.  There  ia  a  great 
statute  of  Salt  Peter  himtielf,  but  Mr.  Fulmer  thinks  it  to  be 
Jew  Peter,  which  I  think  likely  too — there  were  thi-ee  brothers  of 
the  same  name,  as  of  tiunrse  you  know — Jew  Fet«r  tlie  furlutloui, 
the  capillaiy,  and  toe-nails;  and  it  ia  cuixis  that  it  must  be  him, 
for  his  toes  are  kissed  away  hy  the  piety  of  the  religious  dehan- 
ches  who  visit  his  shin  or  shrine.  Besides  I  think  it  is  Jew  Peter, 
because  why  should  not  ho  be  worshipped  as  well  aa  Jew  Billy  1 — 
Mr.  Fulmer  made  a  pun,  lAvy  told  me,  and  Mid  the  diOerenco 
between  the  two  Jew  Billien  was,  that  one  drew  all  the  people  to 
tha  tinagog,  and  the  other  set  all  the  people  agog  to  tin — I  daQ.'t. 
^■Keive  his  meaning,  wliich  I  aui  iifniid  \a  u.\)i^' 


I 
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There  was  n  Inrgo  qnire  of  singers,  but  thf^*  squeaked  too  ■ 
to  please  me — and  played  on  fiddles,  so  I  eoppoae  they  halt 
organs ;— the  priests  pass  all  their  time  in  dissolving  situiav 
otacuiiLr  confusiaii,  which,  like  transmogrificatiori,  is  pnrt  of  ll 
doctoring — the  mittens  in  the  morning,  and  whispers  at  iiigM 
just  equally  the  same,  as  at  Paris. 

Next  to  Salt  Peter's  Church  is  the  Cliurch  of  Saint  John  ( 
Latter  end,  where  the  Pop  always  goo3  when  he  is  firet 
thei-e  is  another  basilisk  here  coTOred  with  highrogreffiiA  I 
assuj*  you  the  Colocynth  is  a  beautiful  ruin — it  was  bniltl 
fights,  and  Mr.  Fulmer  said  that  Hel  of  n  galibler,  an  Empri 
filled  his  theatre  with  wine — what  a  sight  of  mftrrela  Mr.  B. 
superb ! — the  carraway,  and  paring,  and  the  jolly  anil  te 
■which  are  all  very  fine  indeed. 

The  Veteran  (which  I  used  foolishly  to  cull  the  Vacuum  4 
had  been  there,)  v  also  filled  with  etatutea — one  is  the  bod;  rfl 
angel  Michael,  which  has  been  ripped  to  pieces,  and 
BMd  to  be  Tare — so — but  I  believe  this  to  be  a  pootica]  fixtluWI 
the  statuto  of  the  Iljicoon  is  very  moving,  its  tail  ia  prodin 
1  goes  round  three  on  'em— the  Antipodes   is  also  a  9 
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of  her  ravelries — Mr.  Fuliuor  Hud  it  would  make  a  capital  skorj 
wbcti  she  got  koue,  bul  I  never  htianl  another  syltaliub  About  it. 

One  thing  surprised  me,  the  Fop  weiira  three  ctowds  togetlier, 
wliic))  ai-o  so  heavy  that  they  c&U  his  cap,  a  tircr.  His  Ulenees 
n-aa  ill  the  Inat  dny  we  went  to  the  Chapel  at  the  Choir  and  aU, 
having  bikeii  something  Uuliiiouit  tlie  day  before  a,t  iliniier )  he  wm 
afterwards  confined  with  romantic  gout ;  hut  we  saw  enough  of  J 
him  after,  and  it  wa«  curious  to  observe  the  Oamala  prostmting  I 
thi>msclvc<s  Ruece^iilly  before  him — he  ia  like  the  German  com- 
p!:isl«r  which  Mr.  Ram  used  to  use — quite  nnavaiUble. 

Tlnwever,  SLr.  B.  the  best  p^rt  of  all,  I  think,  was  our  coming  \ 
home — I  waft  so  afraid  of  the  pandittis,  who  were  all  in  trimbiiah   ^ 
with  arqucbnsedes  and  Battels  that  I  had  no  peace  all  the  time 
wf>  were   ori  root — but  I  must   say  J  liked   Friakbearty ; 
TiffiUy  pleased  me,  and  bo  did  Mjhs  Senis's  Villa  and  the  CaakeC 
Alley ;  however,  home  is  borne,  be  it  never  so  homely,  and  hera   i 
we  are^  thank  our  stars. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you,  if  you  will  but  call  upon  na   { 
— Lavy  has  not  been  at  the  halter  yet,  nor  do  I  know  whfn  shs    , 
will,  becanai'  of  the  mouruin|<  for  poor  Mr.  Ram — indeed  1  huva 
eutTered  a  great  deal  of  rilmg-green  on  aooouut  of  his  di^enae,  and 
above  all  haTe  not  been  able  to  have  a  party  on  Twelfth  Night.— 
lUTS  truly, 

COKOTHEA  R&USBOTTOU. 

r  wril«,  dear  Mr.  B. 


CCCV. 

In  ths '  Fun^laitona  (^rrospQudance  '  Tbeodore  Ilook  mado 
,jmti  quilling  reuiarka  on  an  itinerant  company  of  players 
wliich  Charlas  Mathewa,  the  ^Ider,  foolisblj'  accepted  a«  a 
deliberate  inanlt  to  the  profeasion  to  wliicb  he  helongod.  The 
thort  tutermptian  wbiea  followed  in  the  intimacy  of  tbeaa  two 
old  frionds  WW  remoted  by  tlie  following  letter. 

Theodore  Ilook  to  CharUt  Malhewi. 

Cleveland  Itow:  March  6, 1839. 

■  Dear  Mathews — Von  uru  now  about  ow;  of  the  oldest  I 

aintanoM  I  have  (or  jmit  now  liavo  not) ;  some  of  my  happiest  J 

yuiir  coiiiiiiiiiv:   I  huU.  \tv\ivii\Tia,Vj 
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belweea  tu,  but  between  jou  now  and  yourself  at  otiier  IJ 
They  (on)  say  that  you  have  been  annoyed  with  oao  of  mjrti 
if  any  man  except  a  pa«ha  had  more  than  one  j   &nd  our  ■ 
nntured  frtends,  bless  them,  make  out  that  ^ou    are 
affected  by  some  of  the  jokes  about  the  Fuggleetoaes,  and  a 
imftginary  pereonages.     Now,  I  verily  believe  thnt,  if  I  luul  ^ 
that  story  to  you  liefore  it  waa  published,  you  would  hav«  e 
it  more  than  any  body  who  has  read  it ;  eince  to  ridicote  thai! 
part  of  a  profession  can  be  no  satire  upon  tho  good  ;  and,  I 
have  said  somewhere  before,  lAwrence  might  as  well    Iw   aaoifitl 
at  the  abuse  of  sign- pain tera,  or  Halford  angry  at  a  sathv  n 
quacks,  e.s  you  personally  with  any  thing  reflecting  upon  tli«  lo 
part  of  the  theatrical  world.     From  you  yourself  I  varily  bcUvnl  I 
culled  the  art  of  ridiculing  the  humbugs  of  the  profession.     Ho**  -I 
ever,  why  you  should  suppose  that  X,  a.tbet  having  for  yean  (•  I 
every  way  I  could)    contributed — needlessly,  I   admit — to  s^  I 
port  your  talents,  merits,  and  character,  professional  and  prinlk  I 
could  mean  to  ofieiid  you,  I  cannot  imagine.     I  can  ooiy  oay  ll 
nothing  was  further  &om  my  intention  than  to  wound  your  Inl-  I 
ings,  ov  those  of  any  other  individual  living,  by  what  e 
a  fair  traveetie  of  a  fair  sabject  for  ridiouta,  and  'which  X  I 


»] 
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^are  popularity  to  the  new  venture.  To  the  lady  (tbo  grand- 
mother of  the  author  of '  Tom  Brown's  School^dajs ')  to  whom 
the  following  letter  ii  addressed,  Mr.  Barbam  was  indebted  not 
only  Sta  conMant  sappUei  of  legendair  lore,  but  for  the  oeces- 
SKTV  laeeotaTe  to  cootinne  the  work  he  had  commenced.  He 
fultv  Bcknowlsdgee  thu  on  the  title-page  of  a  preaentatioD  cop; 
of  the '  Lcf^nda? 


To  Mrs.  Hughes,  who  tnad»  ma  do  'em, 
Quod  placeo  est — li  placeo — tnum. 


I  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham  to  Mrs.  ffu^fu-.!. 

March  1, 1837. 
My  dear  Madam, — Ualuddly,  I  was  too  late  for  your  Last 
parcel,  but  the  worthy  Mr.  Sharpe  promisea  me  this  shall  fp. 
Enclosed  yon  will  have  the  Spectre  of  Tappittglon,  the  pictorial 
illustration  to  which  I  think  I  told  yon  was  Dick's.  Yoa  will  saj, 
perfaapx,  he  might  have  been  better  employed.  Yon  will  also 
recognise  Htunpden  Pye,  transformed,  for  the  nonce,  into  Ilamillon 
Tig)te,  which  rhymes  m  well  aod  prcventa  all  unpleasant  feelinf^ 
or  the  chance  of  them.  Ton  will  see  also  that  other  liberties  have 
l)een  tnken  with  his  story,  which  may,  after  all,  perhaps  be  only 
supplying  omissions ;  for  if  poor  Hampden  wot  shot,  somebody 
must  have  shot  him,  and  why  not  '  Hairy-faced  Dick '  as  well  u 
ftjiyhody  elsel  The  inference  is  most  illogical  (md,  I  think, 
condnRive. 

I  have  this  moment  sent  Bentley  a  real  Eentish  legend,  or 
rather  the  amalgamatioD  of  two  into  one,  for  hb  next  number, 
whicb  Mr.  Dick  has  »Ibo  undertaken  to  illustrate  as  before.  1 
should  much  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  Mlteellany.  At 
present  it  does  not  bear  out  Hook's  prophecy;  he  said  the  title 
was  ominous — *  Mis8-sell<any ; '  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
ca«e,  Bentley  assures  me  he  baa  sold  mx  thousand  of  the  last 
number,  and  that  he  considers  the  speculation  now  as  safe.  Ha 
has  just  )^ven  Charles  Mathews  five  hundred  pounds  for  his 
father's  MSS.,  to  form  materials  for  a  life  of  him,  which  Hook  is 
to  execute,  and  have  five  hundred  more  for  the  job.  The  book 
will  be  in  three  vols,  with  portraits,  iia.,  aod,  as  the  editor  is 
heart  and  soul  in  the  affair,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  a  most 
amusing  one.  Jack  Brag  ia  not  yet  out,  but  I  have  wko.  "iowi 
^Bnofs  of  all  that  is  printed  of  \t.     It,  \a  uo^  so  igxA,  wtrfvavv^^ 
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Etl»| 


GUbtTl  Oumey,  bat  is,  neverthelees,  fall  of  fun,  with  some  pttlfAt«l 
IiitB  in  it. 

Mrs.  Clarke  {ci-devwti€),  wbom  joa  inquire  oi^r,  is  so  fitr  b»  I 

quitting  her  Quickly  occupation  that  she  may  be  said  to  l*  iio«il 

double  landlady,  in:ismucb  as  her  new  husband  drives  a.  nwnifl 

trade  in  another  publichouse,  between  which   and  her  owa  ^1 

vibrates  as  a  aort  of  Biu!chanalian  pendulum.     I  have  not  jet  w 

the  Kev.  Sydney,  though,  as  his  month  commences  to-day,  I]*^! 

le  I  soon  shall.     Perhaps  I  ought  to  bave  called,  as  he  sent  at  I 

pamplJet.     He  did  not  take  in  the  Bit^bop  [of  UondAff],  vk  I 

upon  the  forgery  at  first  sig'ht.     The  name  of  VorstinB  oliw  I 

fixed  the  chionology  and  detected  the  impcwition,  which,  after  tS,  I 

the  fiiDDleRt  I  hnvo  seen.'     I  am  told  the  pamphlet  haa  had  t 
gi-eat  effect  ujwn  the  Commissi onei-s,  and  that  he  -will  carry  1m  I 
point  as  to  the  patronage.      To-morrow  night's  debate  will  Irt  ns 
into  the  secret. 

What  do  you  think  of  my  Lord  de  Roos  and  Mr.  Cummins'  I 
I  eiiclo.se  you  the  following  epigram,  n'hich  is  an  imprompta  A  I 
Hook's ;— 
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,  clniming  the  preaenlAtioii  himself  in  hia  c&pauty  of  ftlmoner. 
in't  think  he  has  a  chance  of  establishiug  his  claim. 
Believe  me  to  renuiin,  as  ever,  lia. 

B.   H.   BUHAM. 


OCOVII. 

Mr.  fierliBiii,  like  his  inUiuate  friend,  Theodore  Hook,  po»- 
scMed  extmonliiiarj  &cilitj  in  writing  rhymed  letter),  tortbdaj 
odea,  and  impromptu  verses  of  all  descriptions;  but  he  rarelj', 
if  ever,  attempted  npun.  Of  these  funny  trifles  one  of  the  best 
is  the  following  DOtu  of  invitation. 

The  Rtv.  S.  It.  Barham  to  Dr.  WUmot,  iff  Athford. 
0  Doctor  I  wilt  thou  dine  with  me 
And  drive  on  Tuesday  morning  down  1 
Can  riba  of  beef  have  charms  for  thee — 
The  fat,  the  lean,  the  luscious  brown  1 
Ko  longer  dressed  in  silken  sheen. 
Nor  deck'd  with  lings  and  brooches  rare, 
Say,  wilt  thou  come  in  velveteen. 
Or  corduroys  that  never  tear  J 

0  Doctor  I  when  thou  cotn'st  away, 
Wilt  thou  not  bid  JoliQ  ride  behind, 
On  pony,  clad  in  livery  gay. 
To  mark  the  birds  our  pointers  find! 
IjCt  biui  II  flnsk  of  darkest  green 
Keplcte  with  cherry  brandy  bear, 
Tliat  we  may  still,  oui'  toils  between, 
TliiLt  fiLscinatiug  fluid  share  I 

0  Doctor  !  canst  thou  aim  so  true 
As  we  through  briars  and  brambles  go^ 
To  reach  the  partridge  brown  of  hue. 
And  lay  the  mounting  pheoainc  low 
Or  should,  by  chance,  it  so  befall 
Thy  path  he  crosa'd  by  timid  hare, 
Hay,  wilt  thou  for  the  gnmebog  call 
And  place  the  fur-clnd  vicUm.  ^^uaca 
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And  when  ut  last  the  dark'ning  sky 
FroclaimB  tliB  boar  of  diimer  near, 
Wilt  thou  reprees  each  struggling  sigh. 
And  quit  thy  sport  for  homely  cheer  I 
The  cloth  withdr&wn,  removed  tLe  tray- 
Say,  wilt  thou,  EHug  in  elbov-cbair. 
The  bottle's  progress  Kcom  to  stay. 
Bat  fill,  the  fairest  of  the  fair  I 


cccvm. 

Of  all  tlie  literary  and  social  lions  who  helped  to  rvaia  I 
'OoraHoufie'famouSiLadyBleBaiiigtoDregardBd  Walter Savap  I 
Laodor  with  the  greatest  respect  and  honour.  I 

Aa  the  authnr  of  tho  'Iioagiuary  Uou versa tiona '  wioti 
chiefly  to  eutertnin  himself,  and  had  few  competitors  ia  ite 
fint  raok  of  writers  of  English  prose,  it  was  acarcelv  nrrrimary 
for  the  Oountees  to  assure  him  (then  in  hie  loxtieui  year),  af 
his  successes  in  hlerature.  Mr.  Lnudor  waa  re«ding'  in  Italj 
at  this  time. 

Lady  Bleseington  to  Waller  Savage  Laitdor, 
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lie  various  remedies  tli»t  bftve  l«eu  applied  to  lier  disease  by  Revere 
ui^eons  or  timid  practitioDers.  I  think  very  highly  of  the  '  Eiwni- 
lation  ; '  it  is  redolent  with  the  joyons  spirit  of  the  immortal  bard, 
riih  whom  you  have  identified  yourself;  his  freqaent  pleasantry 
rantons  in  the  breast  of  song,  while  snatches  of  pathos  break  in 
lontinuully  in  the  prose.  The  '  Conference  '  is  deeply  intereeting, 
jid  so  dis^miliu*  from  the  '  Examination '  th&t  it  is  difficult  to 
mogine  it  the  work  of  the  same  mind,  if  one  did  not  know  that 
rue  genius  posses^ee  ttie  power  of  viiriety  in  style  and  thought.  I 
rieh  you  could  be  persuaded  to  write  your  memoirs ;  tohxU  a  trea- 
itre  they  vtouiil  prove  to  poglrrity.'^  Ttscdng  the  working  of  such 
,  mind  as  yours,  a  mind  that  hns  never  snbmitted  to  the  ignoble 
Btt«rs  that  a  corrupt  and  artificial  society  would  impose,  oould  not 
ul  to  be  highly  interesting,  ns  well  as  useful,  by  giving  comago  to 
he  timid  and  strength  to  the  weak,  and  teaching  them  to  rely  on 
heir  own  intellectn&l  rceoorces  instead  of  leaning  on  that  feeble 
eed  the  world,  which  can  wound  but  not  support  those  who  rely 
n  it.  Mr.  E.  Lytton  BuUer's  new  novel,  'The  Last  Dajra  of 
^ompeii,'  bos  been  out  a  fortnight;  it  is  an  admirable  work,  and 
loes  him  hononr.  He  refers  to  you  in  one  of  the  notes  to  it  oa 
his  learned  friend  Mr.  Landor,'  so  you  see  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
■eing  praised  (if  not  underatood)  by  the  dandies,  as  his  book  is  in 
be  hands  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  novel  is  dedicated  to  oar  friend 
lir  William  Gall,  There  is  no  year  in  which  your  fame  does  not 
tun  at  nil  sides,  and  it  is  now  so  much  the  fashion  to  praise  you, 
bat  you  are  quotod  by  many  who  ore  as  incapable  of  appreciating 
s  of  equalling  you. 

M.  BuisstNUTOK. 


I. 


I  Willing  to  his  friend  John  Fi^rster  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  after  this 
Ope  Lad  been  exprewed,  Landor  taid,  *  You  ma;  live  to  SBpeiintend  such 
dltion  or  celeotion  of  my  wrillngs  u  ma;  be  called  for  aflcc  m;  deatli. 
place  theta  in  yoot  bands  with  the  mort;  pleasure,  ilcccjou  bare  thought 
Item  not  unworthy  of  jonr  notice,  and  even  ;oaritady,BmoDgUielab<iuni 
[  onr  greatest  aatbois,  oni  Patriots  in  the  best  times.  The  world  ia 
idebtedtu  jon  foraknowledge  of  thulr  cliaractan  and  their  works:  I 
wU  be  contented  to  be  wi  lung  forgotten,  if  I  ariae  witii  the  same  ad»te 
A  weU-known  edition,  wtt(i^\M*i,Sii'V%'W 


ckit)  enBDioa  xo  see  in  zm 
moral  nature  with  pocti 
peculiar  phases  of  his  c1 
with  sunicitjnt  distinctii 
most  interesting'  of  liter, 
Ohristianity  or  the  rijjli 
strong  in  fnvour  of  the  po' 
tion  and  sc^oial  despotism, 
with  grand   self-denial  ai 
energy  in  an  insatiable  yet 

Percy  Bysahc  S. 


My  dear  ITcniy, — I  was  e 
and  I  cannot  but  thank  you 
long  disuse  at  my  request,  for 
done,  the  succrssful  casting  of 
auspice  for  what  is  to  follow  ! 
necessaiy  money  for  the  com 
portions  of  the  work  which  ax 
time  in  their  progress  ?     Do  ]| 
time  by  this  delay  1     All  that  ^ 
of  the  boat  strikes  me,  though  < 
OS  improvement.     I  long  to  go 
partaker  in  the  glory  of  the  a.s 
she  returns  fi-om  her  crni«'* '"' 
she  will  V-  '^ 
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ire.    Your  boat  will  be  to  the  ocean  of  water,  what  this  earth  is 
>  the  ocean  of  ether — a  prosperous  and  swift  voyag^er. 

When.  Bhall  «e  Bee  jon  all  1  I'ou  not,  I  euppoBe,  till  your  boat 
I  ready  to  sail — and  then,  if  not  before,  I  must,  of  couise,  cxtme  to 
ivomo.  Our  plans  for  the  winter  are  yet  scarcely  defined ;  they 
md  towards  our  spendii^  February  and  March  at  Fisa,  where  our 
jmmunications  will  not  be  so  distant,  nor  so  epistolary.  C-^— 
jft)  UB  a  week  ago,  not  without  many  lamentations,  as  all  l^ue 
>'ver8  pay  on  such  occaaions.  He  is  to  write  me  an  account  of  the 
Vte*fe  8t«am-boat,  which  I  will  transmit  to  you. 

Mrs.  Shelley,  and  Miss  0'  return  you  their  kindest  saluta- 
Lons,  with  interest 

Moat  affectionately  yours 

P.  B.  S. 


CCCX. 

During  Shellev's  viut  to  Byron  at  Ravenna  in  1821,  the 
btter  Buggeijted  tnat  Leigh  Hunt  tihoald  join  them  at  Pun  in 
the  autumn  and  share  in  the  speculation  ezplained  in  this  letter. 
Shelley's  modeet  refusal  to  pamcipatein  the  business  was  doubt- 
lesa  sincere,  although  he  at  do  time  intended  ever  to  he  fettered 
in  the  eipreasion  of  his  opinions,  nor  would  he  compromisB  his 
friuuds  by  publishing  such  opinions  in  copartnership. 

Peret/  Byiih^  Slielley  to  Leigh  Jfunt. 

Ksa:  August 26, 1821. 
My  dearest  IViend, — Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  been  on 
,  visit  to  Lord  Byron  at  Bavenna.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  a 
letermination,  on  his  part,  to  come  and  live  at  Fisa;  and  I  have 
aken  the  finest  palace  on  the  Lung*  Amo  for  him.  But  (he 
naterial  part  of  my  visit  consiste  in  a  message  which  he  dediroe  mo 
o  give  you,  and  which,  I  think,  ought  to  add  to  your  determina- 
iou — for  such  a  one  I  hope  you  have  formed,  of  restoring  your 
battered  henlth  and  spirita  by  a  migration  to  these  '  regioos  mild 
if  calm  and  serene  air.'  Ho  proposee  that  you  should  come  and 
^  sharuH  with  him  and  me,  in  a  periodical  work,  to  be  conducted 
lere;  in  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  publish  all 
heir  original  compoaitionB,  and  share  the  profits.  He  proposed  it 
o  Moore,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  never  brou^^  Vi  \«»x. 
Chore  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  2*foJiU  of  aixj  w^hnma  \i^  Wio^  '^'^ 
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tavi  Lord  Byron  engage,  must,  from  various,  yet  co-ogximtaiJ 
sous,  be  very  great.  As  for  mysplf,  I  am,  for  the  present,  a 
Bort  of  link  between  you  aod  liim,  until  you  can  know  tmA  M 
and  effectuate  the  arrangement ;  since  (to  entrnat  you  with  * : 
■which,  for  your  sake,  I  withhold  from  Lord  Byron)  notlung  *: 
induce  me  to  iliare  in  the  profits,  Eind  stUl  less,  i 
splendour  of  aueh  a  pirtnership. 

You  and  he,  in  different  manners,  would  be   eijn&l,  wkd  ■ 
bring,  in  n  different  manner,  but  in  the  same    proportian,  ^ 
Etocka  of  reputation  and  success.     Do  not  let  my  1 
you,  nor  my  belief  that  you  deserve  it  more  than  Lord  Byit^H 
the  effect  of  deterring  you  from  aaauming  a  station  in  n     ' 
rature,  which  the  universal  voice  of  my  contemporaries  fijiWftw 
either  to  stoop  or  to  aspii'O  to.     I  am,  and  I  desire  to  be,  B 
I  did  not  ask  Lord  Byron  to  assist  me  in  sending  a  remitti 
your  journey  ;   lioeause  there  are  men.  however    exocUa 
whom  we  would  never  receive  an  obligation,  in  tihe  world]j  ■ 
of  the  word  ;  and  I  am  as  jealous  for  my  friend  ae  for  luj  wH.  Ij 
I  suppose  that  I  shall  at  last  make  up  an  impudent  fWec,  Mkill 
Horace  Smith  to  add  to  the  many  obligations  he  has  conCmiM 
me.     I  know  I  need  only  sok,     I  think:  I  bavQ  ne 
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In  (be  poem  referred  to  in  the  fiUowinff  TBty  chnractariaUo 
letter.  Shelley  expreaaed  bU  intease  ajmpDtliy  with  tlie  cause  of 
Greek  independence  then  3trugt;ling  to  sa^ert  itself.     Sheila]', 
had  on  exa(^gerated  sdiuiratiaa  for  everything   Greek,  uid  K.  I 
bativd  of  everjliing  Tnrtuh.    It  was  his  opinion  that  'waar-'^ 
■U  Greeks  i   our  laws,  our  literftture,  onr  religion,  our  «rt«  bai      _ 
their  roots  in  Greece.'     In  expreudng-  bis  Tiews  of  Gbristianil; 
the  puet  i«,  m  usual,  very  out^ken. 

Percy  Byathe  ShfUey  to  

Pi«  r  April  II.  1823. 

My  dear  .  .  ,  , — I  have,  as  yet,  received  neither  the  ...  . 
lor  his  metaphysical  companiona — Ttine,  my  Lord,  lias  a  imtUel  on 
lis  back,  and  I  suppose  he  has  baggetl  tliem  by  the  way.  As  he 
las  hod  a  good  deal  of  almi  fur  oblivion  out  of  me,  I  think  he 
night  aa  well  have  favonred  me  this  once ;  I  have,  indeed,  just 
Iropped  another  mit«  into  Lis  treasury,  called  Uelliu,  which  I 
cDow  nob  how  to  send  to  you,  but  I  dare  say  some  fury  of  the 
Bades  of  authors  will  bring  one  to  Paris.  It  is  a  poem  written  on 
the  Greek  cause  last  summer — a  sorb  of  lyrical,  dramatic,  non- 
deecript  piecn  of  butiinesa.  You  will  have  heai'd  of  a  tow  we  have 
httd  here,  which,  I  dare  Kay,  will  grow  to  a  serioua  size  before  it 
tmvM  at  IWid.  It  was,  in  fkct,  a  trifling  piece  of  business 
enough,  arising  from  an  insult  of  a  drunken  dragoon,  offered  to 
one  of  oar  party,  and  only  serious,  because  one  of  Lord  B.'s  ser- 
rante  wonnded  the  fellow  dangerously  with  a  pitchfork.  He  is 
DOW,  however,  recovenng,  and  the  echo  of  the  aflkir  will  be  heard 
long  after  the  original  report  haa  ceased. 

Lord  Byron  has  rend  me  one  or  two  letters  of  Moore  to  him,  in 
which  Moore  speaks  with  great  kindness  of  me  j  and  of  course  lean- 
not  but  ftsel  flattered  by  the  approbation  of  a  man,  my  inferiority 
to  whom  I  am  prond  to  acknowledge.  Amongst  other  thingSr 
however,  Moore,  afUir  giving  Lord  B,  much  good  advice  «boat 
public  opinion,  ice,  aeema  to  deprecate  my  influence  on  his  mind, 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  to  attribute  the  lone  assumed  in 
'  Oain '  to  my  tuggestions.  Moure  cautions  him  against 
^B  pn  this  particalai',  with  the  most  fricnSV^  ia^ ',  «iA'')SS&j 
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tliat  hi^  motne  Bpringa from  a  desire  of  benefiting  Lord  B.,  % 
(legimling  me,  I  think  you  know  Moore.  Pray  assaieloBi 
I  have  not  the  snirtlleat  influence  over  Lord  Byron,  in  Oa 
ciOar,  and  if  I  hnil,  I  certainly  should  employ  it  to  a 
from  his  great  mind  ths  delusions  of  Christianity,  whidi,  ai 
of  hia  reason,  seem  perpetually  to  recur,  and  to  lay  in  amM 
the  hours  of  sickness  and  distress.  '  Cain  '  -waa  co> 
years  ago,  and  hegun  l>efore  I  saw  him  last  year  nt  Bavemu.  B 
happy  should  I  not  ho  to  attribute  to  myself,  however  ii 
any  pai-tieipation  in  that  immortal  work!  I  differ  with  Moai 
thinking  Christianity  useful  to  the  world  ;  no  man  of  a 
thinkittnie;  and  the  alliance  of  the  monstrous  superstttifflttd 
popular  worship  with  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Theiam  of  Mi 
man  as  Moore,  turns  to  the  profit  of  the  former,  and  i 
latter  the  fountain  of  its  own  pollut'on,  I  agree  witii  Ua 
the  doctrines  of  the  French,  and  Material  Philosophy,  a 
as  they  are  pernicious  ;  but  still  they  are  better  than  Chriiliail 
inasmuch  as  anarchy  is  better  than  despotism ;  for  this  ri 
the  former  is  for  a  season,  and  that  the  latter  is  eternal.  Mjl 
niii'ation  of  the  character,  no  less  than  of  the  genius  of  S 
makt's  me  mtber  wish  that  he  should  not  have  an  ill  or>inion  of  I 
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^  Rank  with  the  bert, 

s  Oanick  and  (rtntelier  Kemble,  and  the  reet 

AVho  niftde  a  nntioD  purer  tlirough  their  art. 

Tliine  is  it  that  our  drama  did  not  die 
'  Kor  flicker  down  to  braiulesfl  pantomime 

■  And  thoK  gilt  gauds  meD-<hiIdreD  mtnn  to  see. 

W.  C.  Macrecuhj  to  Frederiek  Pollock. 

llournemouth,  Hanta :  August  9, 1863. 

My  dear  Pollock, — In  my  desire  to  be  furnished  with  abundant 
gii^  to  my  adopted  institution,  for  bo  the  apathy  of  our  Sherbor- 
niaQ  magnates  will  justify  me  in  calling  it,  I  took  advantage  of 
yt!sterday's  post  to  enclose  a  meKBge  of  inquiry  to  you  in  my  hasty 
acJcnowledgmcnt  of  your's  and  Mrs.  Pollock's  kindness ;  and  to-day 
I  follow  it  with  my  apologies  for  pressing  on  you  so  st&rtling  an 
invitation  in  bo  abrupt  a  manner.  This,  however,  I  know  you  will 
readily  excuse.  Whether  you  will  as  readily  feel  disposed  to  come 
and  tell  my  rustic  friends  who  Dante  was,  what  were  his  aims  and 
objects  of  his  life,  and  how  they  were  fnutrated,  on  what  pinnacle 
of  fame  he  stand.'i,  and  what  was  the  kind  of  work  that  placed  him 
there — '  that  b  the  question.'  If  my  lungn  had  held  good,  and  my 
head  were  equal  to  the  employment,  I  should  apply  theirpowera  in 
this  way,  and  endeavour  '  to  scatter  plenty'  of  knowledge  among 
my  lees  fortunate  fellow-men.  But  I  am  a  worn-out  instrument, 
and  have  to  content  myself  with  the  manifestation  of  my  will. 

I  was  very  much  interested  by  your  Temorks  on  the  German 
Hamlet  "With  much  attention  to  the  various  criticisniH  I  have 
seen  ouDcvrienl,!  am  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  veryscCTJud-rat* 
inind.  You  cbaiacterise  his  performance  as  *  frigid  and  tiresome.' 
There  Ls  a  volume  in  those  two  words.  The  morbidly  acute  BCnsi- 
bility  and  seiisitiveneRs  of  Hamlet  to  be  frozen  up  and  stagnated  in 
a  decluiming  and  attitudini-sing  statue  or  automaton  leaves  room 
for  no  further  remark,  but  induces  me  to  submit  to  you,  whether 
you  have  not  conceded  more  to  the  actor  than  he  can  rightly  claim 
in  pronouncing  '  his  understanding  of  the  character  to  be  correct.' 
We  apply  these  terms  of  praise  (and  they  are  high  praise)  erro- 
ntmusly,  I  think,  to  a  man  who,  in  his  delivery,  nhows  us  he  under< 
Htands  the  words  be  is  uttering.  But  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
I'iinnicter,  to  trace  its  latent  motives,  to  feel  its  finest  r^uivesos^  <&. 
emotion,  to  comprehend  the  thougUa  ti^t  u:eVa&&!s& 'Q:&&^  -«m:%s>. 


ft  loftier  atfl^  and  to  » 
Indeed,  she  wm  a  marvel 
Kemble  is  greatly  ovemt 
their  first  entliuniism,  cau 
Nmtber  in  Hamlet  nor  Mi 
of  Coriolauns  did  be  give  n 
veiy  clever  in  points  and  n 
doing,  and  where  have  I  bea 
matten  that  yoa  miut  be 
ataff  Bays  of  himaelf  I  may  sa 
much  more  to  eay  on  behalf 
help  ""'Ung  as  I  think  of  the 
I  grow  very  angt?  in  turn 
do,  cannot  help  wishing  that 
may  have  his  battalions  pus 
Odena  beaten  about  his  ears,  f 
found  to  relieve  mankind  fron 
see  what  a  Bonguinary  politicii 
dial  obhoTTeoce  of  Boauan  < 
Bmtot  inolnuv^  down  to  tl 
tiimiJf  as  having  a  misaon  tt 


1     la 
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tiuni^  ha  tella  me  he  has  ioU 
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_  Mr.  Macreadj  expliuia   llio  process  by  whicii  ha  checked  % 

L  tondeDcy  to  reduDd&noe  of  adion  iu  liie  eurij  days.     lie  al»o 

BpeakB  of  the  fiequent  u*o  of  looking-pla^ses  to  reSect  hifl  pos- 
*  tar«fl.     MadllB.  RAchel'a  itilon  Htude  in  P&riB  wsa  filt«d  with 

[  miiTon  80  ingeniously  arraDged.both  od  the  nails  and  the  ceiling, 

.  thot  the  effect  of  the  merest  movement  of  the  body   nnd  the 

emoJIeat  fold  in  the  draperv  of  her  (fermenta  could  be  obi^erved 
'  by  her. 

W.  C.  Macready  to  Mm.  Pollock. 

Sberbotue :  June  20,  1850. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Pollock, — In  a  letter  writteu  to  me  ■  un  Tliursday 
momjng,'  you  make  inquiry  of  me  whether  it  is  true  that,  in  my 
youth,  my  action  was  recluniliuit,  and  tliat  I  took  eitraordinai'y  jMiiiis 
to  cliMt#n  it  1  It  is  rather  hard  to  give  evidence  on  occurrences  of 
^o  remote  a  date.  Indeed,  I  must  make  myself  quite  certain 
'iliether  1  ever  knew  euch  a  period  as  that  of  youth  before  I  can 
luiiwci-  your  question.  Of  that,  however,  I  will  not  at  present 
tiRat,  but  inform  you  that  there  was  a  time  when  my  action  was 
irilundant — when  I  was  taught  to  attempt  to  imitate  in  gesture 
tlie  action  I  might  be  relating,  or  to  figure  out  some  idea  of  the 
iiiingce  of  my  speech.  How  was  I  made  sensible  of  thin  olTonce 
n.;:iinet  goo<l  taste  1  I  v^ry  soon  hnd  mi-'givings  suggested  by  my 
riMii  obeervation  of  actual  life.  Theee  became  confitmed  by  ta- 
iiiarkiug  haw  Bpnringly,  nnd  therefore  how  efTectively,  Mrs. 
^iddons  had  reooune  to  gesticulation.  In  the  bt^inning  of  one  of 
the  chapters  of  '  Peregrine  Pickle  '  is  the  deeciiption  of  an  actor 
(who  must  have  been  Quin)  in  Zauga,  elaborately  accompanying  by 
gesture  the  narration  of  AJomto'a  emotions  on  discoveiiug  and  read- 
ing a  letter  ;  the  absurdity  is  so  apparent  that  I  could  not  be  blind 
to  it,  and  applied  the  criticism  to  myself  in  various  situations. 
which  might  hare  tempted  me  to  something  like  the  same  extrava- 
gance. A  line  in  the  opening  of  one  of  the  Cantos  of  Dante — I  do 
not  immediately  remember  it — made  a  deep  impretnion  on  me  in 
susgeeting  to  me  the  dignity  of  repoce ;  and  so  a  tbeoiy  becamo 
gnidually  fonned  in  my  mind,  which  was  practically  demonstrated 
to  me  to  be  a  correct  one,  when  I  saw  Tftlma  act,  whoee  avvri 
Jfforemeat  WMB  change  of  subject  foT\.\wiBC\i\^\oT?ft<« 
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Btud<^.     Well,  as  my  opinions  were  tiiua  i 
mj  practice  moved  in  the  same  direction,  and   I  adopteil  ki 
modes  I  could  derise  to  acquire  the  power  of  excdting  mjwjfid 
the  wildest  emotions  of  pas^ou,  coerciog  my  limbs  to  perlWttf 
neas.     I  would  lie  down  on  the  floor,  or  stand    etnuglit  » 
wall,  or  get  my  arms  witliia  a  bandage,  and,  bo  piniooed  otM 
fined,  repeat  the  moat  violent  paasagee  of  Othello,  X.o&r,  HaakI 
]^Iacbeth,  or  whatever  would  require  most  energ;y  and  emo 
would  speak  the  most  passionate  bui'ste  of  rage  under  the  S 
conatraint  of  tc^t«pfrin^  tA«Tn  in  the  ear  of  him  or  her  to  •Ivl 
they  were  addressed,  thus  keeping  both  voice  and  getsture  tu  ml)*-  \ 
tion  to  the  real   impulse  of  the  feeling.—'  Such   wns  my  nno 
Perhaps  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  I   may  mitk« ; 
«lf  more  jnt«lligible,  if  you  desire  further  acqaaintanee  wilh  xim 
youthful  discipiina     I  was  obliged  also  to  have  frequent  r 
to  the  looking-glass,  and  had  two  or  three  largo  onee  in  bi 
to  reflect  to  myself  each  view  of  the  posture  I  might  bkv*  h 
into,  besides  being  under  tlie  necessity  of  acti£^  the  pa^ou  doMW 

A  glnas  to  restrain  the  tendency  to  eaaggerate  ita  expression «r) 

was  the  most  difficult  of  all — to  repress  the  ready  froTrn,  i 
the  featnrea,  perhaps  I  shonld  say  the  mosoloe  of  Uta  fcff*.  a 
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There  is  acsK^lv  a  pft^  of  the  two  volumea  of  the  '  Li  fe  ud 
GoireepondeDCU  of  Dr.  Ajnold,'  by  Diiaii  Stanleji,  whioh  doM 
not  (.hntv  a  beam  of  light  on  the  character  of  one  of  the  moet 
intarwting:,  zealous,  nod  useful  men  of  Ihiii  century.  Few  are 
the  instances,  even  in  modern  bio)n''^pbicnl  literature,  in  which 
•o  forcible  a  repreanntatioa  of  charucler  ia  t^Fen  bv  meaiia  of 
«pi3lolar;  correspondeDce.  From  the  abundance  ot  his  earneat- 
neai — for  tliia  is  the  most  strikiog  of  his  characterisdcB — we 
who  had  not  the  advantage  of  fallimr  within  the  sphere  of  hia 
iollueuce,  may  analch  from  his  tetWrs  uMt  vivid  glimpses  of 
his  work  ai  a  church  reformer,  a  political  thiuker,  a  scholarly 
author,  a  friend  of  the  workiog  c1ns«4>,  and  greatest  of  all.  as  a 
Bchou  I  master.  It  la  not  merely  within  the  precincts  of  Ru)i;by 
School  tb&t  hia  name  is  a  household  word. 

Tht  Rev.  Thomas  Anwld,  D.D.,  to  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Bl<uskMton/\. 
Bugby:  September  28,  1838. 
It  ifl,  indeed,  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  tbere  ha 
)>een  much  of  intense  interest  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  once 
I  did  write.  But  it  haa  been  quite  an  eagroesiiig  occupation  ;  and 
Tbucydidce  and  everything  else  has  gone  to  sleep  while  I  h&va 
beeoi  attending  to  it.  Now  it  is  becoming  more  familiar  to  mey  bu  t 
BtiU  the  actual  employment  of  time  is  very  great,  and  the  matters 
for  thought  which  it  affordaarealmostendlesB.  Still  I  get  my  daily 
cn.^rciae  ami  loathing  very  happily,  so  that  I  have  been,  and  am, 
jf'vfrvtly  well,  aud  equal  in  (strength  and  spirite  to  the  work.  For 
iiiVBelf,  I  like  it  hitherto  beyond  my  expectation,  but,  of  course, 
Ik  month  13  a  very  abort  time  to  judge  from.  I  am  trying  to  eata- 
blish  something  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Sixth  Form,  by 
linking  them,  in  succeeaion,  in  parties  of  four,  to  dinner  with  us, 
and  I  have  them  each  separately  up  into  my  room  to  look  ovor 
their  exerdsee.  I  moan  to  bring  in  something  like  'gatherings' 
Ik  lore  it  ia  long,  for  they  understand  that  I  have  not  dono  with 
my  alUmtiona,  nor  probably  ever  ehojl  have ;  and  I  am  going  to 
have  an  examination  for  every  form  in  the  school,  at  the  end  of 
the  short  half-year,  in  all  the  buaiueas  of  the  half-year,  Dirinily, 
Greek  and  latin.  Arithmetic, HJtitory,  Geography,  and Cbxcstts^taQi 
fir«t  and  aeoond  claasea,  and  prue  booVa  fet  tiotMfe  iiVw  ^  ■««■ 
L  L  2  I 


Greel 


.^jo  may  De  governed  a  grei 

kindness,  and  appealing  to  their  h 
you  are  not  afraid  of  them.  I  have 
shed  teai-s  when  I  have  sent  for  thei 
to  them  quietly,  in  private,  for  not 
have  found  that  this  treatment  prod 
making  them  do  better.  But,  of  coi 
when  needful,  or  words  will  soon  be 


CCCXV. 
The  Bev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  U 

It  always  grieves  me  to  hear  that 
I  was  so  happy  there  myself,  and  abov 
that  its  associations  to  my  mind  ai-e 
coarse,  in  this  respect,  everything  dc] 
fall  into.  If  this  be  uncongenial,  the 
tractions  than  those  of  a  town  full  of  { 

The  more  we  are  destitute  of  opp 
feelings,  as  is  the  case  when  we  live 
more  we  are  apt  to  crisp  and  harden  c 
our  real  feelings  from  exposure.     TV^n 


.1  t' 
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but  fools,  and  tliat,  if  fools  will  laugh,  wise  men  will  do  well  to  let 
them. 

I  shall  really  be  Tery  glad  to  hear  from  70a  at  any  time,  and  I 
will  write  to  the  best  of  my  power  on  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  know  my  opinion.  As  for  anything  more,  I  belieye  that 
the  one  great  lesson  for  us  all  is,  that  we  should  daily  pray  for  an 
*  increase  of  faith.'  There  is  enough  of  iniquity  abounding  to 
make  our  love  in  danger  of  waxing  cold ;  it  is  well  said,  therefore, 
'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  Qod,  believe  also 
in  Me.^  By  which  I  understand  that  it  is  not  so  much  general 
notions  of  Providence  which  are  our  best  support^  but  a  sense  of 
the  personal  interest,  if  I  may  so  speak,  taken  in  our  welfare  by 
Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again.  May  His  Spirit  strengthen 
us  to  do  His  will,  and  to  bear  it^  in  power,  in  love,  and  in  wisdom. 
God  bless  you.  

CCOXVL 

This  letter  was  written  while  Ooleridge  was  staying  at  Fox 
How  vnth  the  Doctor^s  family. 

The  Rev.  Thomcu  Arnold,  D,D,,  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 

Rugby :  September  23, 1836. 

If  you  have  the  same  soft  air  that  is  now  breathing  round  us, 
nnd  the  same  bright  sun  playing  on  the  trees,  which  are  full 
charged  with  the  freshness  of  last  night's  rain,  you  must,  I  think, 
be  in  a  condition  to  judge  well  of  the  beauty  of  Fox  How.  It  is  a 
real  delight  to  think  of  you  as  at  last  arrived  there,  and  to  feel  that 
the  place  which  we  so  love  is  enjoyed  by  such  dear  fiiends,  who 
can  enjoy  it  fully.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  deliverance  from 
l^Ancaster  Castle,  and  by  what  you  said  in  your  last  letter,  you  are 
satisfied,  I  imagine,  with  the  propriety  of  the  verdict.  Now  you 
can  not  only  see  the  mountains  a£EU*  off,  but  feel  them  in  eyes, 
lungs,  and  mind ;  and  a  mighty  influence  I  think  it  is.  I  often 
used  to  think  of  the  solemn  comparison  in  the  Psalm,  '  the  hills 
stand  about  Jerusalem ;  even  so  standeth  the  Lord  round  about 
His  people.'  The  girdling  in  of  the  mountains  round  the  valley 
of  our  home  is  as  apt  an  image  as  any  earthly  thing  can  be  of  the 
encircling  of  the  everlasting  arms,  keeping  off  evil,  and  showering 
all  good. 

But  my  great  delight  in  »:Kinlritxg  of  ^jo^  %fc15oii."^wi  Ns^  \smr^ 


difficulty  which  I  find  in  doin 
utter  want  of  poetical  feeling  ii 
They  cannot  in  the    least  um 
they  cannot  follow  out  the  sti'O 
tive  mind,  suggest  such  infinite! 
to  the  reader  to  draw  them  for  1 
delight  in  going  over  Homer  an 
think  what  a  tfeat  it  must  he  to 
of  young  Greeks  in  regenerate  Ai 
line,  and  word  by  word,  in  the  tv 
lesson  ever  will  enable  one  to  d( 
and  thoughts  leisurely  into  one 
would,  after  a  time,  almost  give  oi 
been  steeped  as  it  wei'e  in  such  ar 
how  could  this  ever  be  done  wit 
struing,  as  the  grosser  medium  thi 
can  be  transmitted,  because  else  v 
half  of  it  escapes  us  ?     Shakespeai 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  Homer  ; 
glad  to  get  Dante  and  Goethe  now 
the  Greek  tragedians  and  of  Hora 
but  mixed  up  along  with  them, 
this  in  French,  as  I  am  now  goin^ 
Barante'n  Vk*-"*-^--'  '^  ' 
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The  Rtv.  Thomas  Arnold,  J),D.,  to  the  Rev.  G.  Comith. 
FqsIIow:  Ju1j6,  laaa 

As  I  believe  thtit  the  English  univcieities  are  the  best  pince  in 
IliQ  worlil  for  those  who  can  profit  by  thexa,  ao  I  think  for  the 
idle  iiQ(l  self-indulgent  they  an.*  about  the  very  wont,  and  I  would 
fill  rHther  send  a  boy  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  whero  he  must  work 
fur  his  bread,  than  send  htm  to  Oxford  to  live  In  luxury,  without 
any  desire  in  his  mind  to  avail  himaelf  of  hisadvantoges.  Childish- 
n«wi  in  boys,  even  of  good  abilities,  aeema  to  me  to  be  a  growing 
fault,  aud  I  do  not  know  to  what  to  ascribe  it,  except  to  the  gre«t 
MimUr  of  exciting  books  of  amusement,  like  Pickwick  Bnd 
Nii^kleby,  Bentleys  M^ig&xiae,  <tc.  tbc.  These  completely  satisfy 
all  the  inWllectual  appetite  of  a  boy,  which  is  rarely  vei^  Toracioiis, 
and  leave  him  totally  palled,  not  only  for  his  i^gnlar  work,  whidi 
I  could  well  excuse  in  comparison,  but  for  good  literature  of  all 
sorts,  even  for  History  aud  for  Poetry. 

I  went  up  to  Oxford  to  the  Commemomtion,  for  the  first  time 
for  twenty-one  yeaiv ;  to  see  Wordsworth  and  Bunsen  receive  their 
decrees ;  and  to  me,  remembering  how  old  Coleridge  inoculated  a 
little  knot  of  us  with  the  love  of  Wordsworth,  when  hia  name  was 
in  general  &  by-word,  it  was  striking  to  witness  the  thundo^  of 
applause,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  which  lie  was  greeted 
in  the  Theatre  by  Undergraduates  aud  Itlasters  of  Arte  alike. 


ccoxvm. 


P 


This  letter  was  writl«n  from  Leslherhead,  and  durintc  tba 
compoHtioD  of'  EndvujioD,'  to  Mr  Ituiley,  a  very  sympathBtio 
fiisnd  of  Keatd,  who  Wely  survived  hiuu 

John  Keatt  to  W.  BaUey. 

October  8, 1817. 
My  dear  Bailey, — I  refused  to  visit  Shelley,  that  I  might  hava 
my  own   unfettered  Bcoi>e.  ...  Ah  to  what  you  say  about  my 
being  a  Poet,  I  can  return  no  answer  but  by  saying  that  the  high 
I  have  of  poetical  fame  makes  me  think  1  see  it  lowering  U«t 
above   me.     At  any  rate  I   Lava  na  n^\i  W  \a:^  '' 


^i' 


J ,  -u.i  ±  may  be  asked, '  Wk\ 
\rhich  I  abould  answer,  '  Do  > 
a  little  region  to  wander  in,  w 
in  which  the  images  are  so  nui 
found  new  in  a  second  reading 
stroll  in  the  summer  1 '  not  thikt 
can  read  through  before  Mrs. 
morning's  work  at  most. 

Besides,  a  long  poem  is  a  te( 
the  polar  star  of  poetry,  as  Fane 
mdder.  Did  our  great  poets  evi 
the  shape  of  Tales.  This  same 
years  to  hare  lieen  foi^tten  in  a 
of  this — I  put  on  no  laurels  till 
I  hope  Apollo  b  not  enraged  at  i 
at  Hunt's. 

The  little  mercury  I  have  tal 
improved  my  health — though  II 
■ball  never  again  be  secure  in  re 
as  well  as 

Tour  si 
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1  have  indeed  scarcely  Anything  else  to  say,  leading  bo  monotonoiia 
It  life,  imleas  I  waa  to  give  you  a  history  of  sensattous  aud  day 
nightmorea.  You  would  not  find  me  at  all  unhappy  in  it,  as  all 
my  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  are  of  the  Helfish  nature,  home 
^i^eculationa,  every  day  contiiiue  to  roake  me  more  iron,  I  am 
i:nnvinced  moreandmore,  every  day,  that  fine  writing  is,  next  to  fine 
i'liig,  the  top  thing  in  the  world  ;  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  becomes  a 
Liii'.iter  wonder.  The  more  I  know  what  my  diligence  may  in 
tiujo  probably  effect,  the  more  does  my  heart  distend  with  pride 
nnd  obstinacy.  I  feel  it  iu  my  power  to  become  a  popular  writer. 
I  feel  it  iu  my  power  to  refuse  the  poisonous  euffrage  of  a  public. 
My  own  being,  which  I  know  to  be,  becumea  of  more  consequence 
to  me  than  the  crowds  of  shadows  in  the  shape  of  man  und 
women  that  inhabit  a  kingdom.  The  soul  ia  a  world  of  itself,  and 
has  enongh  to  do  in  its  own  home.  Those  whom  I  know  already 
and  who  have  grown  as  it  were  a  part  of  myself,  I  could  not  do 
without;  hut  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  are  as  much  a  dream 
to  me  as  Milton's  '  Hierarchies.'  I  think  if  I  had  a  free  nnd 
healthy  and  lasting  organixatioQ  of  heart,  and  lung^  as  strung  as 
nil  ox  BO  as  to  be  able  to  bear  unhurt  the  shock  of  eitreme  thought 
find  sensation  withont  weariness,  I  could  pass  my  life  very  nearly 
alone,  though  it  should  last  eighty  years.  But  I  feel  my  body  too 
\\i\tk  to  support  me  to  this  height ;  I  am  obliged  contdnnatly  to 
clieck  myself,  and  be  nothing. 

It  would  Iw  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  after  a  more  reasonable 
manner  of  writing  to  you.  I  have  nothing  to  HpeSik  of  but  my- 
self, and  what  can  I  say  but  what  I  feel  I  Ifyou  should  havti  any 
reason  to  regret  this  state  of  excitement  in  me,  I  will  torn  the 
tide  of  jour  feelings  in  the  right  channel,  by  mentioning  that  it 
is  the  only  state  for  the  best  sort  of  poetry^that  !'«  all  I  care  for, 
all  I  live  for.  Forgive  me  for  not  filling  up  the  whole  sheet; 
letters  become  so  irksome  to  me.  that  the  next  time  I  leave  London 
I  shall  petition  them  all  to  be  spared  me.  To  give  me  ca^it  for 
constancy,  and  at  the  same  time  waive  letter- writing,  will  be  th9 
higbent  indulgence  I  can  think  of. 

£ver  your  affectionate  Friend, 

Jobs  Kkats. 


I 


Skats.        ^^M 


it  ifl  to  be  feared  that  expo 
commenced  his  fatal  illness 
his  child,  who  was  then  res. 

Thoiiins  IIo 


My  dear  Fanny, — I  hope  j 
away — a  comfort  to  your  goo 
your  little  brother.     Mind  you 
my  band,  and  walks  up  to  the 
his  nose  into  the  women's  baskc 
a  ride.     I  hope  you  liked  youi 
Tom's  way,  as  tbey  are  poisonou 
you  when  I  come  home ;  but  mi 
I  shall  1)0  as  mute  as  a  stockfish, 
the  map  where  I  was  when  I  v 
will  let  you  put  in  a  word.     Yoi 
friend  Wild^ans  running  after  t 
There  was  hardly  an  officer  withe 
The  men  piled  their  guns  on  the 
itxid,  all  munching  at  once  like  o\ 
and  butter,  which  soon  went  into 
them.     I  only  hope  I  shall  not  g< 
I  know  I  need  not  say,  keep  scl 
love  to  learn.     Yn^  ' — 


eifGLISU  LETTHItS. 


tliM  crvntLire  of  iiitiaite  jeet  whoae  life  had  alrBadyh 
Inn^  and  brave  Bimggle  agiunat  diwatea.  Under  l!ic  name  ><f 
Frier  Priggins  it  diiffuiMd  Mr.  J.  T.  Hiiwktt,  ine  «f  the  chipf 
contriliutoiB  to  '  HomI'b  Hftgaiine.' 

Thomat  Jlood  to  CharUf  Diehmn. 
My  Dear  I>ickeng, — Only  thinking  of  die  ple«aiire  of  Mciiig 
vou  fi|i;ain,  with  Mrs.  Dickens,  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  I  never 
ivmembered,  till  I  got  home  to  my  wife,  who  is  also  my  flnpper 
(not  n  yonng  wild  duck,  but  a  Kemembrancer  of  Lnputa),  thai  I 
bave  boeQ  booked  to  ahoot  some  rabbita — if  I  oun — at  Wimtiige, 
in  Iterlca,  a  reverend  friend  called  '  Peter  Priggins,'  will  bewutiitg 
for  me,  by  Bppointinetit,  ftt  his  rail  way-station  on  Tuesday.  But 
I  must  and  can  only  be  three  or  four  daya  absent ;  after  which,  thff 
sooner  we  bave  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  the  better  for  as.  Mi's. 
Hood  thinks  there  ought  to  be  a  ladies'  dinner  to  Mra.  Dickens. 
1  think  fhe  wants  to  go  to  Greenwich,  seeing  how  much  good  it 
liiiB  done  me,  for  I  went  really  ill.  lind  came  home  well.  So  that 
occH»ionally  the  diet  of  Gargnntua  seenia  to  mit  me  better  than 
tbflt  of  Panta-yr«ct  Well, — adieti  for  the  present.  live,  fatten, 
prosper,  write,  and  draw  the  mopiiHw  wholesale  through  Chapman 
and  Havl. 

Yours  ever  truJy 

Taouta  Hood. 


CCCXXIL 
To  one  aver  wrote  brighter  or  prettitr  tetter*  to  chOdreo 
than  Hood,  He  knew  how  to  leatrain  the  <]iiick  march  at  hia 
[  until  their  suall  footalepa  could  keep  pace  with  it,  auit 
iQ  would  I'oilow  a  revel  of  iiiii-iceBt  drolUry-  This  note  wajt 
addretced  to  the  little  daughter  of  his  friend  Dr.  Elliot. 

Thamoi  JliHi-l  lo  May  Miot. 

Mouday,  April  1^14. 
My  dew  May, — I  promised  you  a  letter,  and  here  it  is. 
e  to  t«inember  it;  for  you  are  bb  bnrdto  tatgiA.,»»iwi. *«*■'• 
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roll   down  a  hill   with.      What   fun  it   was  1   only  so   pridl'.i 

ler.  Tbfi  nest  time,  before  we  kiss  the  earth  we  will  hare  ij 
ce  well  shaved. 

Dill  jou  ever  go  to  Greenwich  Fair  1  I  ehouM  like  to  go  An 
th  you,  for  I  get  nn  rolling  at  St.  John's  Wood.  Tom  d 
wiiiv  only  like  roll  and  butler,  aud  as  for  Mi-s.  Hood,  sbeisi' 
lling  in  money. 

Tell  Duunie  that  Tom  has  set  his  trap  in  the  balcony  anil  b» 
u^ht  a  colli,  and  tell  Ji'auie  that  Fanny  has  set  her  foot  in  lit 
rden,  but  it  has  not  come  up  yet  Oh,  how  I  wish  it  was  til 
ison  when  ■  March  wnnds  and  April  showers  bring  forth  lin 
wers ; '  for  then  of  course  you  would  give  me  another  pmn 
tie  nosegay.     Besides  it  is  frosty  and  foggj"  weather,  whidi  I 

not  like.  The  othei*  night  when  I  came  from  Stratford,  tit 
id  shrivelled  me  up  so,  that  when  I  got  home,  I  thought  I  « 
V  own  child  ! 

However,  I  hojic  we  sh.ill  al!  have  a  merry  Christmaa  ;  I  n>eu 
come  in  my  ticldesoiue  waistcoat,  and  to  laugh  till  I  grow  6i. 
at  least  streaky.  Funny  is  to  be  allowed  a  glass  of  wine,  Tom'! 
outlw^^ia^^<j^i()]iday^uu^Ir^ 
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Thomat  Hood  lo  Sir  Hobert  PeA 

1846. 
Dear  Sir, — We  are  not  to  meet  in  tbe  fleih,  Givon  over  by  my 
fdcuufl  and  myself,  I  am  only  kept  alive  by  freqaeni  instalments 
I  tDulle«I  port  wine.  In  this  extremity  I  feel  a  comfort,  for 
ich  I  ctumot  refrnJD  from  again  tbauking  you,  with  all  the 
Berity  of  a  dying  man, — anil,  at  the  same  time,  bidiling  you  a 
pctful  farewell. 

Tliauk  God  my  mind  is  composed  and  my  reason  ondiaturbed, 

e  as  an  author  is  run.     My  physical  debility  finds  no 

ic  virtue  inasteelpen,  otherwise  I  would  have  written  one  more 

BT — a  forewaruiae  one — against  an  evil,  or  the  danger  of  it, 

g  ^m  a  literary  movement  in  which  I  have  bad  some  share, 

me-Rided  humanity,  opposite  to  that  Catholic  Shaksperian  sym- 

whicl)  felt  with  King  as  well  as  Peasant,  and  duly  estimated 

•  mortal  temptations  of  both  stations.     Certain  classes  at  the 

ties  of  society  are  already  too  &r  asunder ;  it  should  be  the  duty 

r  writern  to  draw  them  nearer  by  kindly  attraction,  not  to 

ravat«  the  existing  repulsion,  and  place  a  wider  moral  ^If 

n  Rich  and  Poor,  with  Hate  on  tbe  one  side  and  Fear  on  the 

other.     But  I  am  too  we^ik  for  this  task,  the  last  I  had  set  myself; 

it  is  dcalli  that  stops  luy  pen,  you  see,  and  not  the  pension. 

God  blesH  you,  sir,  and  prosper  all  your  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  my  beloved  country. 

I  have  the  honour  lo  be,  Sir, 
Your  most  grateful  and  obedient  servant, 

Tuos.  Hood. 


I 


SECTION     IV. 


The  folloinDg  Mren  letUra,  the  first  of  whieli  was  written 
at  the  em  of  fouiteeD,  are  considered  to  be  verj  chaiacteiiBtio 
of  Lord  Mdcanlay.  The;  are  publiahed  in  this  collection  hy 
the  kind  pennisgion  of  Mr.  O.  Otto  Travelyau. 

Tkomat  BabingUm  Macaulay  to  his  Mother, 

Sbelfoid:  AprUll,  1814. 

My  cleur  Mamma, — The  news  ia  glorions  indeed.  Peace  I 
peace  with  a  Bourbon,  with  a  descendant  of  Henri  Qnatre,  with 
a  prince  who  is  hound  to  ua  br  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  I  I  have 
some  hopee  that  it  will  be  a  lasting  peace,  for  the  troubles  of  tlie 
last  twenty  years  will  make  kings  and  nations  wiser.  I  cannot  con- 
oeiTe  a  gnat«r  punishment  to  Buonaparte  than  that  which  the  atlius 
have  inflicted  on  him.  How  can  his  ambitious  mind  support  it  1 
All  his  great  projects  and  schemes,  which  once  made  every  throne 
in  Europe  tremble  are  buried  in  the  solitude  of  an  Italian  isle. 
How  miraculously  everything  has  been  conducted  I  We  almost 
seem  to  hear  the  Almighty  saying  to  the  fallen  tyrant, '  For  tliis 
cause  have  I  raised  thee  up  that  I  might  show  in  thee  My  power.' 

As  I  am  in  very  great  haste  with  this  letter  I  shall  have  but 
little  time  to  write.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  some  nameless  friend 
of  Papa's  denounced  my  voice  as  remarkably  loud.  I  have 
accordingly  reeolved  to  speak  in  a  moderate  key  except  on  the 
undermentioned  special  occasions.  Imprimis,  when  I  am  speaking 
at  the  same  time  with  three  others.  Secondly,  when  I  am  praisini^ 
the  '  Ghristiim  Observer.'  Thirdly,  when  I  am  praising  Mr.  Preeton 
or  his  sisters,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ^>eak  in  my  loudest  voice,  that 
they  may  hear  me. 

I  saw  to-day  the  greatest  of  churchmen,  that  pillar  of  Ortho- 
doxy, that  tme  friend  to  the  Liturgy,  that  mortal  enemy  to  the 
Bible  Society, — Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  on 
lAdy  Margaret's  foundation.  I  stood  looking  at  him  Cat  «!GRfok> 
ten  minatee,  and  shall  always  contmufi  to  ia)Kni.\BUL  ^iba^Xift^^  ^ 
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very    ill-favoured  geatlcmaa   as   far    a*   outward    ap|ieanaa4 

concerned.     I  am  going  this  week  to  spend  a  day  or  two  »' 
Milner'fl,  where  I  hope,  nothing  unforeseen  preventing,  (o  fit*  Ji 
in  about  two  months'  time. 

Ever  j-our  oiTecliouate  Son, 

T.  B.  Micinu.  I 


In  this,  and  in   the  following  letter,  Sfaratilny  ia 
hia  early  impreeaiotis  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Thoituis  Sahitiglon  Slneaulay  to  hia  Father. 

York:  JuljSI,  1. 
My  deaj  Father, — The  other  day  as  I  was  changing  my  u 
cloth  which  my  wig  had  diEfigured,  my  good  landlady  knookei  ■ 
the  door  of  my  f»droom,  and  told  me  that  Sir.  Smilii  * 
Bee  me  and  was  in  my  room  below.     Of  all  names  by  wliicli  n 
are  called  there  is  nono  which  conTeys  a  leas  determinate  i(l«bfl 
the  mind  than  that  of  Smith.     Was  he  on  the  circuit  t     For  1 1 
not  know  half  the  names  of  niy  t'om|>nnioQS.     Was  he  n  spwif  I 
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f  jmoming.     I  am  T017  well  pleaaed  at  having  this  opportanitf  of 
p  ^becoming  better  acquainted  with  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  innn- 
-    merable  afiectations  and  oddidee,  is  cdrtaiulj  one  of  the  wittiest 
~  and  most  original  writers  of  our  time. 

Ever  yonrs  affectionately, 
B  T.  B.  M. 


CCCXXVl. 
Tkomai  Babin^ton  Maeatday  to  hit  Father. 

Bradford:  July  26, 1828. 

My  dear  Father, — On  Satnrday  I  went  to  Sydney  Smith's. 
His  parish  lies  three  or  four  miles  out  of  any  frequented  road. 
He  is,  however,  most  pleaaantly  sitnated.  'FiAeen  yean  ago,' 
said  ho  to  me  as  I  alighted  at  the  gate  of  his  shmhhery,  '  I  was 
taken  op  in  Piccadilly  and  set  down  here.  There  wns  no  house 
and  no  garden ;  nothing  but  a  bare  Geld.' 

One  service  this  eccentric  divine  has  certainly  rendered  to  the 
Church.  He  has  bnilt  the  very  neatest,  most  commodiotui,  and 
moet  appropriate  rectoiy  that  I  ever  saw.  All  its  decorations  are 
in  a  peculiarly  clerical  style,  grave,  simple,  and  gothic  The  bed- 
chambers are  excellent,  and  excellently  fitted  up ;  the  sitting- 
rooms  handsome  ;  and  the  grounds  sufficiently  pretty.  Tindal  and 
Parke  (not  the  judge  of  couree,)  two  of  the  beet  lawyers,  bust 
scholars,  and  best  men  in  England,  were  there.  We  parsed  an 
extremely  pleaaant  evening,  aod  bad  a  veiy  good  dinner,  and  mnny 
amusing  anecdotes.  After  breakfast  the  next  morning  I  walked 
to  church  with  Sydney  Smith.  The  edifice  is  not  at  all  in  kcejiing 
with  the  rectory.  It  is  a  miserable  little  hovel  with  a  wooden 
belfry.  It  was,  however,  well  filled,  and  with  decent  people,  who 
seemed  to  take  very  much  to  their  pastor.  I  understand  that  he 
is  A  very  respectable  apothecary;  and  most  libentl  of  his  skill,  his 
medicine,  his  soup  and  his  wine,  among  the  sick.  He  preached  a 
very  queer  sermon — tbo  former  half  too  familiar  and  the  latter  half 
too  florid,  but  not  without  some  ingeouity  of  thought  and  exprcs 
sion. 

Sydney  Smith  brought  me  to  York  on  Monday  morning  lu 
time  for  the  atage-ooach  which  nms  to  Skipton.     We  parted  witb 
many  amurancea  of  good  wilL     I  havo  mUf  t^taa  x  ^akH.\^cm% 
M  It 'i 
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to  iiiin      He  IS  ful!  of  wit,  humour,  and  ehrew-dness. 
one  of  those   ahow  talkeis  who   reserve  all   their  good  thtiip 
Fjecia!  ocai.--tou&      It  seems  to  be  his  gi^atest  luxury  to  ke^ 
wde  and  daughter  laughing  two  or  thi*e   hours   every  einj. 
notions  of  li»,  government,  and  trade  are  surpriaiiigly 
just.     His  mLsfortune  is  to  have  chosen  a  profession  at  once 
him  and    below   him.      Zeal   would  have    made    Lim    a  [i 
formality  and    bigotiy   would   have  made  him    a   bishop ; 
could  neither  rise  to  the  duties  of  hia  order,  nor  stoop  to  itadep 
dations. 

He  pi-aised  my  articles  in  the  Edinbui^h  Review  with 
which  I  am  willing  to  believe  sincere,  because  he  qualified  his  oM 
(dimeiits  with  several  very  senaihle  cautions.     My  great  duif 
he  said,  was  that  of  taking  a  tone  of  too  much  asperity  and 
tein|>t  in  controveray.     I  believe  that  he  is  right,  and  I  shall  Ojl 

Ever  affectionately  youre, 
T.  B.  St. 


occxxvn. 
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a  pint  of  Ii(]uid 


■  might,  and  I  have  not  taken  t«n  grains  of  solid, 

■  medicine  daring  the  whole  of  that  time. 

V         If  I  judged  only  firom  my  own  sensationB  I  should  sny  that  this 
B  elinuite  is  absurdly  maligned  :  but   the  yellow,  spectral  figures 

■  which  surround  me  se^m  to  correct  the  concluHiona  which  I  should 
I  be  incliuod  to  draw  irom  the  state  of  my  own  health. 

(  One  execrable  effect  the  climate  produces.  It  destroys  all  Uie 
(  works  of  man  with  scarcely  one  exception.  Steel  ruets ;  raaors  lose 
their  edge  ;  thread  decays  ;  clothes  fall  to  pieces ;  books  moulder 
i  I  w^y  and  drop  out  of  their  bindings  ;  plaster  cracks  ;  timber  rots ; 
matting  is  in  shredB.  The  sun,  the  steam  of  this  vast  allnvial 
t  met,  and  the  infinite  armies  of  white  ants,  make  sucli  bnvoc  with 
liildings  that  a  house  requires  a  complete  repair  every  three  yeara. 
'  'iim  was  in  this  situation  about  three  months  ago ;  and  if  we  bad 
'{t^'termined  to  brave  the  rains  without  any  precautions  we  should 
in  all  probability  have  had  the  roof  down  on  our  heads.  Accord- 
ingly we  were  forced  to  migrate  for  six  weeks  from  our  ataU'ly 
a{>artmente,  and  our  flower  beds,  to  a  dimgeon  where  we  were  stilled 
with  the  Bt«nch  of  aativ«  cookery,  and  deafened  by  the  noise  of 
native  moaic.  At  last  we  have  retume<t  to  our  bouse.  We  found 
it  all  mow'wbite  and  pea-green ;  and  we  rejoice  to  tbink  that  we 
shall  not  again  be  under  the  necesuty  of  quitting  it  till  we  quit  it 
for  11  ship  l-ound  on  a  voyage  to  London. 

Wo  have  beeu  for  some  months  in  the  middle  of  what  th» 
people  here  thtnk  a  political  storm.  To  a  person  accufitomed  to 
Ihf  hurricnnesof  English  faction  this  sort  of  temp«st  in  a  horse- 
)><>ud  is  merely  ridiculous.  We  have  put  the  English  sottlera  up 
llio  eonntiy  under  the  eiclii.-ive  jurisdiction  of  the  Company'a 
courts  bi  civil  actions  in  which  tbey  aiie  concerned  with  natives. 
T!ie  EngEsh  Bettlera  are  perfectly  contented  ;  but  the  lawyers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  set  up  a  yelp  wbicb  they  think  t«rTible,  but 
whirh  has  infinitely  diverted  me.  Tboy  have  aeleetod  me  as  tfas 
ul  jwt  of  their  invectivee,  and  1  um  generally  the  theme  of  five  or 
M\  columns  of  prow  and  wt«e  daily.  1  bnvo  not  pntienoe  to  rend 
a  tenth  part  of  what  they  put  forth.  The  lust  ode  in  my  pt^M 
which  I  perused  b«^aa 

hope  thoy  will  recall  ra, 
Tum  Macfluliiy,  Turn  M&cixm^'s. 


I 
I 
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The  last  prose  which  I  read  waa  &  parallel    between  m 
Lord  Strafford. 

My  morniiigs,  from  five  to  nine,  aiv  quite  my  own.  I  Mi 
them  to  aocient  literature.  I  have  rend  Aristopfaan^  twicctb 
siBce  Christmas  ;  and  have  also  I'ead  Herodotos,  nnd  llinr 
again.  I  got  into  a  way  last  year  of  reading  a  Greek  pky  m 
Sunday.  I  began  on  Sunday  the  l?th  of  October  'with  Uie  P 
theus,  and  next  Sunday  I  ehall  finish  with  the  Oj'clopa  of  Earn 
Euripides  has  made  a  complete  conquest  of  me.  It  him  ba 
tbrtuuate  for  him  that  we  have  bo  many  of  his  pieoes.  ^t  fc 
the  other  hand,  I  suspect,  been  foi-tuuate  for  Sophocles  U 
few  of  his  have  come  down  to  us.  Almost  every  n! 
Sophocles,  which  is  now  ertant,  wiis  one  of  hia 
There  is  hardly  one  uf  them,  which  in  not  mentiouM]  i 
high  praise  by  some  ancient  writer.  Yet  one  of  I 
Tmchinim,  is  to  my  thinking,  very  poor  and  iQsi{>id. 
we  bad  nineteen  plays  of  Sophocles,  of  which  twelve  oi 
should  be  no  better  than  the  Trachiniie— and  if,  on  tbo  fl 
hand,  only  seven  pieces  of  Enripidea  had  come  down  to  uk,  asjZJ 
those  seven  had  been  the  Medea,  the  BaocLffi,  Jphigeuia  h 
Aulis.  the  Orestes,  the  Phffinisaie,  the  Hippolytua.  and  the  A 
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little  niecfl  as  her  btber.  I  pass  an  hour  or  more  erer;  day  In 
nnrsiiig  her,  and  tMcblng  her  to  talk.  She  has  got  as  flu  as  Ba, 
Fa,  Ma  ;  which  as  she  is  not  eight  months  old,  we  consider  as  pi-oofs 
_of  agenius  little  inferior  to  that  of  Shakespearaor  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
The  municipal  elections  bare  pnt  me  in  good  spirits  as  to 
'  English  politica.     I  was  rather  incHned  to  despondency. 

Ever  yonra  affectionately, 
;  T.  B.  Macaulat. 

^  CCKXXVm. 

s  The  'EAMem  Question '  wu  almoet  as  complicsted  in  the 

,  ^ar  IiMO  aa  it  is  to-day.     The  rebellion  of  the  Sultan's  vassals 

u)  Egypt  had  upread  into  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 

*'  there  'Was  every  indication  that  Syria  would  soon  fall  an  easy 

piey  to  France,  and  CooBtantioople  to  Russia. 

Euglaud,  however,  boldly  adnured  to  her  traditional  policy 
of  maiiitaininfr  the  independence  of  Turkey ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  reed  toe  opinion  of  our  great  Whig  historian  of  the 
diplomatic  negotiitiona  conducted  by  Lord  Palmeraton  with 
bis  usual  vigour  and  fearlessness. 

Thmnas  DahingUm  Macavlay  to  Macoejf  NapUr. 

I»ndon :  December  %,  1840. 

Dear  Napier, — I  shall  work  at  my  article  on  Leigh  Hunb 
vhencv^  I  have  a  leisure  hour,  and  shall  try  to  make  it  amnaing 
to  loven  of  literary  gossip.  I  will  not  plague  you  with  my  argu- 
ments attout  the  Eastern  Question.  My  own  opinion  has  long 
been  made  np.  Unless  England  meant  to  permit  a  virtual  parti- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire  between  France  and  Russia,  nhe  had 
no  choice  bnt  to  act  as  she  has  acted.  Had  the  treaty  of  July  not 
lieen  signed,  Nicholas  would  have  been  really  master  of  Constanti- 
noplt,  and  Thiers  of  Alexandria.  The  Treaty  once  made,  I  never 
would  have  consented  to  flinch  &om  it,  whatever  bad  been  the 
danger.  I  am  satiafied  that  the  War  party  in  France  is  insatiable 
and  unappeasable  ;  that  concessians  would  only  have  strengthencil 
and  emboldened  it ;  and  that  after  stooping  to  the  lowest  humilia- 
tions, we  should  soon  have  had  to  fight  without  alUes.and  at  every 
disadvantage.  The  policy  which  has  been  followed  I  believe  to  be 
not  only  a  just  and  honourable,  but  eminently  a  pacific  policy. 

^Vhether  the  peace  of  the  world  will  long  be  preserved  1 4a 
not  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  firmly  ho\d  ttiaJi.  ^»\xi^  eoaain.  vR.  ijco- 
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serving  it  wan  to  miiks  the  Treaty  of  JiiJy,  and,  having 
execute  it  nsolut^ly.     For  my  own  part  I   will  tell  jon  {J 
that,  if  the  course  of  events  had  driven  Palmerstmi  Xa  rai 
would  have  resigned  with  liim,  thougli  I  had   stood  aloiM, 
nt  what  the  late  MiuisterB  of  Louis  Philippe  have  &v<rwad 
respect  to  the  Balearic  Isles.     Were  such  designs  ever  prodi 
before,  except  in  a  crew  of  pirntes,  or  it  den  of  i-otbers  t     I^ 
Earrot's  speeches  aliout  England.    la  it  for  the  aaJce  of  sin 
ships  aa  this  that  our  country  is  to  ahdicate  her  rank,  i 
into  a  dependency  1     I  like  war  quite  as  little  aa  Sir 
Molesworth  or  Mr.  Fonblanque.     It   is  foolish    and  wicVid 
bellow  for  war,  merely  for  war's  sake,  like  tbo  runip  of  the  M« 
tain  at  Paris.     I  would  never  make  offensive  war.    I  woold  Ml 
offer  to  any  other  power  a  provocation  which   might   b«  a  I 
ground  for  war.      But  I  never  would  abstain  from   doing  wU' 
had  cleav  right  to  do,  because  a  neighbonr  chooses  to  thr«at«ii' 
with  an  unjust  war;  first,  because  I  believe  that  sacli  a  p^ 
would,  in  the  end,  inevitably  produce  war ;  and  secondly  Inkm 
I  think  war,  though  a  very  great  evil,  by  no  means  so  giwi 
evil  as  subjug:ition  and  national  humiliation. 
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s«  CCCXXIX. 

^^:  Mr.  MacTey  Nftpier,  in  bia  capadtj  of  Editor  of  the  'Edin- 

rvt  IniT^b  Review,'  had  uninteDtiooallj  wounded   Lugb  Hunt's 

^^  feelings   bv   reqaeflting   him   to   coDtribute  ft  '  g^utleinaiiUke  * 
article,    ^e  result  of  the  following  mediatorj  letter  was  a 

^  senetous  and  amiable  cominunicstian  from  Napier  to  Leigh 

3^  Uunt  which  more  than  satisfied  bitn. 

!  Thomas  Babington  Macarday  to  Maevey  Ifapier. 

Albany,  London :  October  30, 1841. 

-,        Dear  Napier, — I  have  received  your  letter  and  am  truly  glad 

^.  you  are  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  my  article.     Ae  to  the  pretimi- 

.     nary  part  of  the  matter,  I  am  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied. 

^    Indeed,  as  you  well  know,  money  has  never  been  my  chief  object 

in  writing.     It  waa  not  so  even  when  I  was  poor;  and  at  preseut 

I  consider  myself  as  one  of  the  richest  men  of  my  acquaintance ; 

for  I  can  well  afford  to  spend  a  thousand  a  year,  and  I  can  enjoy 

every  comfort  on  eight  bandred.      I    own,  however,  that  your 

supply  comes  agreeably  enough  to  assist  me   in  furnishing  my 

rooms,  which  I  hare  made,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  into  a  very 

pteaaant  student's  cell.     And  now  a,  few  words  about  Leigh  Hunt. 

He  wrote  to  me  yesterduy  in  great  distress,  and  enclosed  a  letter 

which  he  had  received  from  you,  and  which  had  much  agitated 

him.     Id  tmth,  he  misunderstood  you;   and   you  had  used  an 

expression  which  waa  open  to  some  misconstruction. 

You  told  him  that  yon  should  bo  glad  to  have  a  "jjentleman- 
like  "  iirticle  from  him,  and  Hunt  took  this  for  a  reflection  on  his 
Liilh.  He  implored  me  to  tell  him  candidly  whether  he  had 
given  you  any  offence,  and  to  advise  him  as  to  his  course.  I 
replied  that  he  had  utterly  misunderstood  you ;  that  I  was  sure 
you  meniit  merely  a  literary  criticism  ;  that  your  taste  in  compo- 
sition was  more  severe  than  his,  more  indeed  than  mine;  that  you 
wore  lens  toleiaat  than  myself  of  little  mannerisms  springing  from 
jicculiiiritioe  of  temper  and  training ;  that  his  stj'le  seemed  to  you 
too  colloquial ;  that  I  myself  thought  be  was  in  danger  of  excess 
in  that  direction;  and  that,  when  you  received  a  letter  from  him 
promising  a  very  "  chatty  "  article,  I  was  not  surprised  tlwA.  -^vso, 
should  caution  him  against  his  beaeU\n%  vn.    \  «n.&  *C(iB&~V-««a' 
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sure  that  you  wished  him  well,  and  would    be  glad  at  hi*  •• 
ance ;  but  that  he  could  not  exptwt  a  person  in  your  B;taxai 
pick  bia  words   very  nicely ;    tint  you    httd    during    mnnT 
superintendeJ   great  literary  undei-takinga ;     that    yon    fiki  i 
under  the  uecessity  of  collectiiig  coDtributiona  fi-om  gRMt 
of  writei'a,  and  that  you  were  responsible  to  the  public  fai 
whole.     Your  credit  was  so  deeply  concerned  that  yuo  nM 
allowed  to  speak  plainly.      I  knew  that  yon  had  spoken  to  m 
the  fit-st  couKideratiou  qitite  as  plaiiily  as  to  hint.      I  loivw 
you  had  refused  to  iiisert  passages  written  by  so   grettt  ■  OMI 
Lord  Brougham.     I  kuew  that  yon  had  not  ecrupted  to  hack 
hew  articles  on  foreign  politics  which  hud  beea  coococIdiI 
Hot«lri  of  ambassadors,  and  had  received  tho  imprimatur  of  ■ 
taries  of  State,     I  said  that,  therefore,  he  must,  as  a  m&u  of 
suffer  you  to  tell  him  what  you  might  think,  wlietbi 
wrongly,  to  be  the  fiiulte  of  liia  style.     As  to  tbi 
had  put  on  one  or  two  of  your  expressions,  I  took  it  o) 
friend,  to  affirm  that  he  had  miatiLken  their  mi 
that  you  would  never  have  used  those  woi'da  if  you  had  fa 
that  tlipy  wonid  have  been  BO  understood.     Bet' 
word  "  gentlemaulike"  whs  used  in  rather  a  lii(i>,h  vra] 
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',  Iq  tbia  moet  lotereatiDK  letter  Macaulftv  is  hu  own  apolt^t 

■'        for  the  tone  and  diction  o7  what  he  humbly  designatee  aa  his 
'  }       little  historical  eaaajs. 

,^  Thomai  Babinffton  Maeaulat/  to  Maomy  Napier. 

[  Albany,  London:  April  16, 1843. 

Bs      Dear  Kapler, — I  «m  mudi  obliged  to  yoa  for  yonr  criticlsmn 
i  lOn  my  article  on  Frederic.    Hj  cop;  of  the  Heviow  I  have  lent, 
Mi*"*^  catmot  therefore  refer  to  it.     I  have,  however,  thought  over 
Ec-vbat  you  say,  and  should  be  disposed  to  admit  part  <tf  it  to  be 
^  jost.     But  I  have  several  distinctions  and  limitations  to  suggest. 
.  .         The  char^  to  which  I  am  meet  sensible  is  that  of  interlarding 
(    my  sentences  with  French  terms.      I  will  not  positively  affirm 
.  that  no  snch  expreesion  may  have  dropped  from  my  pen  in  writing 
B    bnrriedly  on  a  sabject  so  very  French,     It  is,  however,  a  practice 
to  which  I  am  extremely  averse,  and  into  which  I  could  fall  only 
,     by  inadvertence.     I  do  not  really  know  to  what  you  allude  ;  for 
as  to  the  words  '  A.hhi  '  and  '  Parc-aux-Cerfe,'  which  I  recollect. 
those  Burely  are  not  open  to  objection.     I  remember  that  I  carried 
my  love  of  JCngliah  in  one  or  two  places  almost  to  the  length  of 
affectation.     For  example,  I  called  the  'Place  des  Tictoires,'  the 
'  Place  of  Victories ' ;  and  the  '  Fermier  G^^ral '  D'£!tioleB,  a  pub- 
lican.    I  will  look  over  the  article  again,  and  try  to  discover  to 
what  you  allude.     The  other  chai-ge,  I  confess,  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  equally  Berious.      I  certainly  should  not,  in  regular 
biatory,  use  some  of  the  phrases  which  you  censure.     But  I  do  not 
consider  a  review  of  this  sort  aa  r^ular  history,  and  I  really  think 
that  from  the  highest  and  most  unqoeetionahle  authori^,  I  could 
vindicate  my  practice. 

Take  AddiBon,  the  model  of  pure  and  graceful  writing.  In  his 
:  Spectators  I  find  '  wench,'  '  baggage,'  '  queer  old  put,'  '  prig,' 
'  '  fearing  that  they  should  smoke  the  knight.'  All  these  expres- 
sions I  met  this  morning,  in  turning  over  two  or  three  of  his 
papers  at  l»«ak&st.  I  would  no  more  use  the  word  '  bore '  or 
'  awkward  sqoad  *  in  a  composition  meant  to  be  nuifbrml^  « 
and  earnest,  than  Addison  would  in  &  %\Ahb  lEa^ctt  \An«  « 
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Louis  an  '  old  pwt,'  or  have  desciilied  Shrewsbury  &nd  Argyle  as 
a  to  bi'ing  in  the  Pretender.' 

mi.-an  my  article  to  be  mufornlly  serioos  and 
you  would  judge  a  regular  history, 
nuth  deeper  thnn  it  doea,  and  to  he 
a  well  aa  a^inst  the  diction. 
,  nay  of  whole  pages,  would  justlf 
history.  But  I  conceive  that  thif 
character,  and  ite  own  laws, 
I  do  not  claim  the  honour  of  having  invented  it ;  that  praii« 
belongs  to  Southey ;  but  I  must  say  that  in  some  points  I  bare 
improved  upon  his  design.  The  manner  of  thee©  little  historical 
essays  bears,  I  tliink,  the  same  analogy  to  the  manner  of  TadtuB 
or  Gibbon  which  the  manner  of  Arioato  bears  to  the  manner  of 
Tasso,  or  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  to  the 
manner  of  Sophocles. 

Ariosto  when  he  is  gi-ave  and  pathetic,  is  as  grave  and  pathetia 
as  Taaso;  but  he  often  takes  a  light  fleeting  tone  which  ^nite  him 
admirably,  but  "hioh  in  Tatso  would  be  quite  out  of  placo.      The 


smoking  the 

t  I  did  not   mean   my  f 

I  earnest.     If  you  judge  of  it  a 

r  censure  ought  to  go  very 

I  directed  against  the  substance 

The  tone  of  many  piissage 

e  called  flippant  in  a  regular 

I  sort  of  oomposition  has  ita  owx 


n^^ 
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hrastio  rliymee,  beoanse  such  rhymeB  would  be  shocking  in  Popp's 
I]i»d. 

As  to  the  particular  critimtns  whiob  you  have  made,  I  will- 
ingly submit  my  judgment  to  yours,  ttiougli  I  thiiilc  I  could  say 
something  on  the  other  aide.  The  first  rule  of  all  writing— that 
rule  to  which  every  other  is  snbordinat« — is  that  the  words  used 
by  the  WTit«r  shall  be  such  as  oiost  fully  and  precisely  convey  his 
meetiing  to  the  great  body  of  hia  readers.  All  cousideratious  about 
tlie  dignity  and  parity  of  style  ought  to  bend  to  this  con&idemlion. 
To  write  what  is  not  understood  in  its  whole  force  fur  fear  of  wdng 
some  word  which  was  unknown  to  Swift  or  Dryden,  would  be,  I 
think,  as  absurd  as  to  build  an  Observatory  like  that  at  Oxford, 
from  which  it  is  impoesible  to  obeerre,  only  for  the  porpoee  of 
exactly  prceerviug  the  proportions  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens.  That  a  word  which  is  appropriate  to  a  pai-tlcular  idea, 
which  everybody  high  and  low  uses  to  expre^  tliat  idea,  and  which 
expnases  that  ideA  with  a  completeness  whitth  is  not  equalled  l^  ' 
any  other  single  word,  and  scarcely  by  any  circumlocuticin,  should  i 
be  banished  from  writing,  seems  to  be  &  merer  throwing  awny  of 
power.  Such  a  word  ns  '  talented '  it  is  proper  to  avoid ;  firet.  be-  i 
cause  it  is  not  wanted  ;  secondly,  because  you  never  have  it  from  , 
those  who  spmk  very  good  EnglUh.  But  the  word  '  shirk '  as  ' 
applied  to  military  duty  is  a  word  which  everybody  uses ;  whbh 
is  the  word,  uid  tlie  only  word  for  the  tiling;  which  to  Qvery 
regiment,  and  in  every  ship,  belonging  to  our  country  is  euiployetl 
ten  tlinm  n  dny ;  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Admiral 
Stnpford,  would  use  in  reprimanding  an  olScer.  To  iutenliot  it, 
therefore,  in  what  is  meant  io  be  familiar,  and  almost  joooee,  nar- 
rntive  seems  to  me  rather  rigid.  But  I  will  not  go  on.  I  will 
only  r^ipcat  that  T  am  truly  grateful  for  your  advice,  and  thttt  if 
you  will,  on  future  occasions,  mark  with  an  iwtrriiik  any  words  in 
my  proof  sheets  which  yon  think  open  to  objection,  t  will  try  to 
meet  yoar  wishes,  thongb  it  may  sometimes  be  at  the  uxpeutv  of  I 
my  own. 

Ever  yours  most  truly. 

T.  B.  Macapuit. 


jiarrtet  Martineau 

My  dear  .  .  ,  , — We  can 
of  that  which  should  draw  voi 
even  that  which  has  so  long  c> 
tlie  water,  have  watched  witli 
War  of  Opinion, — the  spread  o 
not  but  i*evolutioniso  your  social 
morals.     For  fifteen  ycni-s  past 
it,'  and  that  you  must  stand  fi 
Customs,  and  Institutions,  till  } 
*  the  new  heavens  an<l  the  new  ( 
promise  and  foresight. 

We, — the  whole  population 
entenng  upon  a  stiige  of  ctjiillict 
probably  more  piinful  in  its  c 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Xapo 
ter,  Canning,  intimated  the  adv 
Opinion  in  Europe ;  a  war  of  d 
could  conceive  of,  and  of  a  wider 
of  his  quarrels.  Thf*  War  of  Op 
in  fact  a  war  between  the  fui-thc 
Asia  and  Europe — between  desp 
preparations  were  besrun  ^^^"^  • 
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Eeveral  himdreds  of  years.  Eveiythiog  has  tended  to  bring  our 
continent  and  its  resident  nations  to  the  knowledge  that  the  first 
principles  of  social  libei-ty  hare  now  to  be  asserted  and  contended 
for,  and  to  prepare  the  aasertors  for  the  gKftt«flt  conflict  that  the 
hnman  race  has  ]ret  witnessed.  It  is  my  belief  ihat  tbe  war  has 
actuall;  begon,  and  that,  though  there  may  be  occasional  lulls,  no 
man  now  living  will  see  the  end  of  it. 

Bossia  is  more  Asiatic  than  European.  It  is  obscure  to  ns 
who  live  nearest  to  her  where  her  power  resides.  We  know  only 
that  it  is  not  with  the  Emperor,  nor  yet  with  the  people.  The 
Emperor  is  evidently  a  mere  show, — being  nothing  except  while  he 
fulfils  the  policy  or  pleasure  of  the  unnamed  power  which  we  can- 
not discern.  But,  ^ough  the  ruling  power  is  obscure,  the  policy 
is  cleAT  enough.  The  aim  is  to  maintain  and  extend  despotism ; 
and  the  means  chosen  are  the  repression  of  mind,  the  corruption  of 
conscience,  and  the  reduction  of  the  whole  composite  population  of 
BuBsia  to  a  brute  machine.  For  a  great  Inpse  of  time,  no  quarter 
of  ft  century  has  passed  without  some  country  and  nation  having 
fallen  in,  and  become  a  compartment  of  the  great  machine;  and, 
the  fact  being  so,  the  most  jieace-loving  of  us  can  hardly  be  sorry 
that  the  time  has  come  for  deciding  whether  this  is  to  go  on, — 
whether  the  Asiatic  principle  and  method  of  social  life  are  to  domi- 
nate or  succumb.  The  struggle  will  be  no  contemptible  one.  The 
great  tarantula  has  its  spiderclaws  out  and  fixed  at  inconceivable 
distances.  The  people  of  Sussin,  wretched  at  home,  are  better 
qualified  for  foreign  aggression  than  for  any  thing  else. 

And  if,  within  her  own  empire,  Busua  knows  all  to  be  loose 
and  precarious,  poor  and  unsound,  and  with  none  but  a  military 
organisation,  she  know.'*  that  she  has  for  allies,  avowed  or  concealed, 
all  the  despotic  tempers  that  exist  amouf;  men.  Not  only  (>uch 
govemmentH  as  those  of  Spnin,  Portugal,  Rome  and  Austria,  arc  in 
reality  the  allies  of  Eastern  barbarism ;  but  all  aristocracies,  all 
self-Keekers,  be  they  who  and  where  they  may.  It  is  a  Rignificant 
sign  of  the  times  that  territorial  alliancea  are  giving  way  before 
politicnl  affinities,  the  mechanical  before  the  essential  onion;  and, 
if  EuMiia  has  not  for  allies  the  nations  that  live  nmr  her  frontier, 
she  hiis  those  men  of  every  nation  who  prefer  self-will  to  freedom. 

This  corrupted  '  patriarchal '  system  of  society  (trait  ^*d^  v^r 
perior  to  that  which  exists  in  youi  eA&ve  ^AjBiun^  oasufuaa  <jBs;>cd^ 


.Awwio  uu  Struggle  for  among  c 
needed  against  the  enemy.     In 
sentative  system  of  govemmen 
no  coil  lit  ly  of  Europe  Ls  huma: 
No\vlioi*e  are  the  principles  of 
determined  and  doclart^d,  and  m 
action,  as  hjippily  your  priucij. 
slave-holding  opponents. 

But,  raw  and  ill-organised  as 
sooner  or  later,  against  the  sen 
If,  on  the  one  side,  the  soul  com« 
and  ill-defendeil  body,  on  tiie  oth< 
soul,  and  must,  in  the  end,  fall  t 
mind  of  Western  Europe  will  ma 
and  the  pressure  which  must  hrii 
doubted  whether  it  could  Ixxiomo 
What  forms  of  society  may  ai  ise 
neither  you  nor  I  can  say.     We  < 
witnessing  as  we  do  the  spread  of 
nation  of  Europe,  and  the  ad  missis 
and  old-fashionetl  observera  of  so< 
land  cannot  now  stop  short  of  *  a 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  wholly  ne 
di'eamed-of  social  idea.     TTn^*-^--- 
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J  liberty  should  Jemanrl  the  diai nitration  of  nations.     Let  ii 

it  isay,  even  to  ouiselTm,  whether  ve  refpinl  bugIi  &a  Usue  witli 

is  a  possibility  too  vaat  to  be  r^nrded  Init  with 

e  fiiith  and  patience.     Id  this  spirit  let  its  contompUte  what 

;  and  what  is  coming,  doing  the  little  we  c»n  by  ihe 

mt  assertion  of  the  principles  of  social  liberty,  and  a  perpetnal 

tch  for  opportunities  to  stimulate  human  progress. 

I  Whether  your  conflict  will  be  merely  a  moral  one,  yon  can 

a  better  idea  tban  I.     Ours  will  consist  in  a  long  and  bloody 

—possibly  the  lajit,  but  inevitable  now. 

I  The  empire  of  brute  force  em  conduct  its  final  struggle  only  by 

«  force ;  and  there  are  but  few  yet  on  the  other  siile  who  )uv« 

any  other  notion  or  deairo.     While  I  sympathise  wholly  with  you 

as  to  your  means  as  well  as  yonr  end,  you  will  not  withhold  your 

sympathy  from  us  because  our  heroes  still  aeaert  their  views  and 

wills  by  exposing  themselveB  to  wounds  and  death  in  th«  flold 

and  affienting  onoe  mor«  to  the  old  -non  sequitiir  aboat  Might  and 

Right,     Let  them  this  time  obtain  the  lower  sort  of  Might  by  thi> 

inspiration  of  their  Right,  and  in  another  age,  they  will  aim  higher. 

But  I  netsl  not  thus  petition  you  ;  for  I  well  know  that  where 

thci*  is  most  of  Right,  there  will  your  sympathiM  surely  rest. 

Believe  me  your  friend, 

Ha&bikt  Mabtin 
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MissNoTsl)')  hasImitlMd  spune  fnr  Doug-lni  JertolJ,  and 
the  piinjreDt  Mtirist  b«thiiikB  bimMlfwith  aome  sbama  of  all 
the  cutting  tbis^  he  ha«  laid  about  woman.  He  *ita  dawn 
accordingly  to  writs  a  paliaod«,  and  thinks  to  conceal  hia  fault 
b;  lavishing  complwwnta  on  ths  *ei,  but  the  cloves  foot  of  the 
would-bu  cynic  ppops  cut, 

Datiglni  JerroU  to  itin  St^Sla  yovflla. 

Putn»?  Green :  June  0, 1SS2. 
Dear  Miss  Noretlo, — I  thank  you  very  ainoerely  (or  your  pt«- 
sent,  though  I  cannot  but  fear  its  futAl  eOects  upon  my  limitei) 
fortunes,  for  it  is  so  very  h&nd«ome  that  whenever  I  prodnoe  it  I 
feol  that  I  have  thousandit  a  yenr,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  am  inclined 
to  pay  accordingly.  1  shall  go  aboat,  to  the  odtoniahmeu^  *A  «& 
^buiibii  men,  insintiug  upon  [niyiu^  suvftna^^  fnc  « 


w>^  vav.k«x*u  btio  uirus  ot  tiie  Jrlaymai 
in  this  comedy  I  do  contemplate 
many  sins  imputed  to  mc  as  commi 
always  considered  to  l)e  an  admim 
Poor  soul !  she  can't  help  that.     A 
of  moon-beams — a  perfect  angel, 
among  us.     She  shall  be  all  devo 
lover  (never  mind  Ids  heart,  poor 
who  she  suspects  is  veiy  fond  of  h 
as  a  youth,  she  shall  enter  the  B 
3'^ears,  say,  with  epaulets  on  her  s 
Navy   List  rated  post-captain.      1 
Madame  Celeste  in  my  eye — am  i 
And  young  ladies  will  sit  in  the  be 
noses  like  rose-buds,  say,  "  What  m 
great  work  is  done — this  monumen* 
bread  to  woman  set  up  on  the  Ha} 
will,  go  and  see  it,  and  make  one  t( 
him  with  a  crown  of  tin-foil,  and  a 
In  lively  hope  of  that  ecstatic  m 
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^^^  T/wmaa  LovrU  BtxMof-*  lo  Bryan  Waller  Procter. 

^^B  Bristol :  Msrcb  3, 1834. 

^^V  Dear  Procter, — I  Tinve  jiwt  been  rondiiig  yonr  epistle  to  oar 
^^Hlx  Flngellirer,  the  bloody  John  I^icy  :  on  one  point,  where  he  ie 
^^^■Bt  vtilncnible,  j-ou  have  omitted  to  place  your  sting, — I  meaa 
^^B  paljwble  ignorance  of  tbr  Eliznbethana,  and  many  oUier  dmma- 
^^^B  vriters  of  this  mid  preceding  timeG,  wilb  whom  be  ought  to 
^^^ve  formed  at  least  a  nodding  acijujiintanoe,  before  he  offered  htm- 
^^HpHs  plijgidan  to  Meljximeae. 

^^B  Ahout  Shakespeare  j-on  don't  Siiy  euoiigli.  He  was  an  inc&r- 
^^ntioH  of  nntnre,  and  yon  might  jiwt  as  well  attempt  to  remodel 
the  si'iksoiiH.  and  the  lawa  of  Ufe  uud  dt&th,  ae  to  alter  '  one  jot  or 
littli>'  of  his  eternnl  thoughts.  *  A  stnr'  you  call  him  :  if  he  was 
(iBlnr,  all  the  other  stage- sciibblers  can  hwrdly  be  conaiderod  a 
oonatellation  of  braaa  buttons.  I  any  be  waa  an  univene ;  and  all 
material  exiatenoe,  with  its  excellpncea  and  defects,  was  reflected  in 
shadowy  t]iought  upon  the  chrystnl  waters  of  his  imagioation, 
ever-glorified  an  they  were  bj-  the  aleepleas  gun  of  his  golden  intel- 
lect. And  thin  im-iginaty  universe  had  its  seoaons  and  changes,  its 
Inu'tnoniaanditadiscorda,  as  well  as  the  dirty  reality  ;  on  thesnow- 
maned  necks  of  its  winter  huiTicaaee  rode  madness,  deepair,  and 
'empty  deatii,  with  the  winds  whistling  through  the  white  grating 
of  his  sides ; '  its  summer  of  poetry,  glistening  through  the  drops  of 
pity  ;  and  its  solemn  and  melancholy  antumn,  breathing  deep 
ijii'lody  among  the  *  sere  and  yellow  leaves '  of  thunder-stricken  life, 
Af.  ic.  (See  CTiiirlee  Phillips's  sjieeches  and  X.  Y.  Z,  for  the 
i-omploting  furbelow  of  this  pamgiuph.)  By  the  3rd  scene  of  the 
4th  act  uf  Iklacbetli,  I  conclu<te  that  you  mean  the  dialogue  between 
M.i1colm  and  Uiicduff,  which  is  only  part  of  the  scene;  for  tlie 
Initer  part,  from  the  entmnee  of  Roase.  is  of  course  neoeMary  to 
GTCule  on  uiterest  in  the  dctitincd  nvcugor  of  Duncan,  as  well  as  to 
eet  the  lastodgo  toour  hatred  of  the  naurper.  Tlio  Doctor's  speech 
is  merely  a  compliment  to  the  *  right  divine  '  of  jnople  in  turretcd 
night.cn{«  to  cure  sores  a  little  more  expeditiously  than  Dr.  Solo- 
mon ;  and  in,  too.  a  little  bit  uf  Nmouth  chat,  to  aliow,  by  MaodnlTa 
manner,  that  he  has  not  yet  heard  of  liiN  wifc'^  mni'der. 

ft .fljlBBMat jHfl^grewn  unca  I  saw  him,  aud.\iu.^B>^cw<«& 
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The  following  letters  have  1 
published  Memoirs  of  the  late  ^ 
personal  friends,  as  being  amon 
great  comedian.  It  wiU  be  ren 
and  humour  common  to  the  fi 
the  third,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  o: 
then  this  highly  accomplished 
and  genial  and  kind. 

Charles  J,  Mathe 
Orater  of  '\ 
My  dear  Father, — I  flatter  my 
sufficiently  piquant  to  write  you 
mountain,  the  talk  and  wonder  o 
sands !     Not  merely  on  it,  but  p 
surrounded  with  smoke  and  Are  1  i 
stone,  and  sulphur  I !     How  little  : 
at  this  moment  I     They  are  like  th 
seen ;  the  King  and  all  the  royal  f 
is  lost ;  all  its  vices,  virtues,  pleiisi 
truly  may  life  be  compared  to  a  b: 
ever  it  can  arrive,  that  Seven  Di 
gotten !     Now  are  the  Tn+>AT»>^"»" 
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•jd  the  mount^n,  wid  wrote  some  notes  to  his  frjenda  in  Naples. 
Hm  otijeot,  he  aiud,  was  to  oollect  stoues  und  Tuious  specimeDS  of 
1  vrt,  for  the  Royal  Museum  at  Paria.  On  the  third  day  he  went 
' '  i[  OS  usual  to  collect  and  examine  tbti  volcanic  matter  on  the 
iriMiDtain,  and  on  approaching  this  crater — then  in  action — desired 
tljo  guide  to  fetch  him  a  particalar  stone  at  a  Uttle  distance  o&^ 
Imt  on  the  instant  of  his  tiunins  his  back,  he  threw  hlnuelf  head- 
long into  the  burning  crater.  The  guide  instantly  ran  to  the  spot^ 
but  only  in  time  to  see  him  thrown  up,  and  immediately  reduced 
to  a  cinder.  His  reason  he  left  among  his  papers.  He  said  he 
had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  world  and  had  determined  to 
destroy  himself,  bat  that  the  ]a>^t  blow  had  been  given  himhy  ayoung 
lady,  to  whom  be  iras  eo  much  attached,  having  married  in  his 
abeeuue  and  contrary  to  her  vows  of  fidelity  to  himaelf. 

About  half-way  npthemountun  ifi  a  hermitage,  where  we  take 
some  refreshment  on  our  journey,  which  is  uecessaiy  enough,  for 
the  In  boar  is  very  great  to  arrive  at  the  summit,  walking  on  cin- 
dem,  und  t«ch  step  that  b  taken  brings  the  sufierer  a  yard  lower 
than  be  was  before.  In  the  hormitxge  is  au  albom,  no  usual  in  all 
show  [>lBce6,  for  fools  to  writ«  nonsense  in.  I  only  found  two  bits 
worth  copying.     Lea  voilb. 

'  John  Hallett  of  the  Port  of  Poole,  England,  went  U>  Mount 
Tesuvins  on  the  20  of  Oct.  1823,  and  I  wood  Keuumend  aney 
person  that  go  ther  to  take  a  bottle  of  wine  there,  for  it  his  a  dry 
plticir  and  verrey  bad  rode.' 

■  18-3.  I  have  witnessed  the  fiimona  mountwn  of  Vesuvius  in 
It:ily,  and  likewise  the  Wicklow  mountains  in  Ireland  which  I 
pr>;fer,  thny  talk  of  the  ^im  in  a  Palaver  I  little  luiderstand,  and 
«s  for  the  cmtor,  give  mo  a  drop  of  the  tioail  eralur  of  Dublin  in 
prefdrenoe. — James  O'Connor.' 

I  write  as  you  may  suppose  in  hi|;h  spirits,  and  conctade  with  i 
saying  that  thoug  i  you  and  your  Bpumie  are  only  my  distant  reb 
liouB,  that  I  shall  always  be  entirely  yours, 

OUAHLBS  JaMJU   UaTBKWS 
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Charles  J.  MaUiew»  to  hit  Mv(h€r. 

Palazzo  B«l(edtire,  Naples:  Muvh  11,  ISM. 

My  dear  Mother, — In  snuhiiijtg  me  for  my  love  of  writit^  a 
exterior  subjects,  or  rather  my  not  meutioiiiug  those  of  iiurinUn<. 
yoa&re  not  aware  of  what  you  deairo.  All  our  occufwUioDs  Bwi) 
are  extcroal,  our  indoor  em]iloymcnts  are  always  tl)e8nitM,flri 
therefore  uninteresting  in  the  description,  But  nnm  jmi  M 
determiued  to  lie  made  !icquauit«d  with  our  domesticities  I  iA 
pvB  you  one  diiy. 

In  the  momiDg  we  generally  rise  from  our  beds,  conchn,  fl)M 
or  whatever  we  happen  to  have  been  reposing  upon  tho  Doptt 
before,  bji<I  tho^e  who  have  morning-gowns  and  slipjion*  pat  ihv 
on  as  soon  as  they  are  np.  We  then  oommeDce  the  ceremonj 
waahing,  which  is  longer  or  shorter  in  its  dui-ation,  acoording  to 
the  taste  of  the  persons  who  iise  it.  You  will  be  glad  to " 
that  from  the  moment  Lady  Bleesington  awakes  bhe  takes  exuAj 
one  hour  and  a  half  to  the  time  ehe  makes  her  appesranoe^  vImi 
we  uBuallv  breok&st :  this  nresaence  is  romarkablv  jumoaMa-a 
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Id  the  evening  «(ich  peiBOn  amiDgeB  himself  (and  heraelf)  at 
his  table  and  follows  his  own  concerns  till  about  10  o'clock,  when 
we  Bometimee  play  whist,  sometimes  talk,  and  are  always  de- 
lightful I  About  half-past  eleven  we  retire  with  our  flat  c&ndle- 
Bticks  in  onr  hands,  after  wishing  each  other  the  eomplimenU  of 
the  uaion  and  heaitA  to  ttxar  it  out.  Thursdays  usually,  and 
Sundays,  the  Italian  master  comes,  though  for  the  pretseut  we 
have  dropped  him. 

MosB  Fabticulabb. 

At  dinner  Lndy  B tAkes  the  head  of  the  table,  IiOrd  B 

left.  Count  D'Orsay  on  her  right,  and  I  at  the  bottom.  We  have 
generally  for  the  first  service  a  joint  and  five  entries;  for  the 
second,  a  rSti  and  five  entr^,  including  sweet  things.  The  name 
of  our  present  cook  is  Baffelle,  and  a  very  good  one  when  he  likes. 

This  is  the  nature  of  our  day  in  the  house.  Almost  all  the 
interest  of  Naples,  and  indeed  of  all  Italy,  is  among  the  wonderful 
curiosities  with  which  every  dty  and  its  environs  is  overstocked. 

I  am  mora  and  more  anxious  to  know  the  resnlt  of  my 
father's  entertainment.  With  best  love  to  him,  beheve  me,  my 
dear  mother, 

Yonr  affectionate  Son, 

C.  J.  Mathbws. 

P.S.     Lord  B always  cuts  his  own  hair  with  a  pair  of 

scissors  1 1 1 
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Written  the  year  before  his  deftth  at  the  age  of  74,  on  the 
oocasioD  of  a  beaeSt  to  the  late  .Mr.  John  Parry,  when  Ur. 
Uathews  was  to  play  Sir  Fretrul  Plagiary  and  Puff  in  the 
'  Oritic.' 

Charkt  J.  Matheto*  to  the  Manager  of  the  Gaxetjf  Theatre, 
6fl,  Belgrave  Road :  FehruATj  6, 1877,  4  pju. 
I  cannot  tell  yon  how  disappointed  I  am  at  not  being  able  to 
assist  at  the  benefit  <d  my  dear  old  friend  John  Parry  to-moiTOW. 
I  should  have  been  delighted  to  put  my  beet  Iqg  forward.  But 
alas !  at  tliis  moment  I  have  no  one  1«^  tltat  ia  better  Uian  the 
otlur.  That  ^roonble  complaint,  so  airily  spoken  oC  h^  thn)fb-«V»k 
nerahadil^M'A  touch  of  tliegoQ.t.'^UA'kuadu&.'nin^^'S'^'^^^^^ 
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I  altogetlier.  Your  gout  is  a  sad  enemy  to  light  comedy  (we  f(Ht( 
I  light  comedians  are  only  men  after  all)  and  how  could  I,  uitfa 
I  character  of  Puff,  talk  to  Sneer  nad  Dangle  of  my  '  bopping  ttl 
I  skippiDg  about  the  stage  with  my  usual  activity,'  while  lioUiInf 
1  by  the  nid  of  a  stick }  (1  have  Gometimes  been  badly  suppOlM 
I  even  by  two). 

It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  disappointed  the  public  on  &  siiuils 
I  oocafiion,  and  only  comfort  myself  with  the  reflection  that  1  shiO 
I  not  be  missed  among  so  many;  and  that,  after  all,  so  tbat  tkt 
I  illustrious  John  be  in  good  form,  the  audience  will  be  amply  gnfr 
I  fied,  and  pardon  my  unavoidable  absence. 

I  need  not  wish  PaiTy  success — one  who  has  never  known  iXf- 
I  thing  else,  and  can  only  cnry  those  who  are  able  once  mon  <i 
itness  and  enjoy  it 
1  send  no  doctor's  certificate.     I  wish  I  was  enabled  to  do  ai. 
I  But  if  any  one  doubts,  all  the  harm  I  wish  him  is  that  he  sfaoold 
I  exchange  places  with  me  for  four-and- twenty  hours. 
FaJtlifulIy  yours, 

C.  J.  Mathews. 
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mere  Bourbon,  good  for  noUiing,  and  pompous ;  but  tho  Wood- 
cock, parlez  moi  de  <,-ai,  he  Iiks  tbe  best  qualities  both  of  bead  aitd 
be&rt ;  and  as  for  beauty,  wlutt  opera-dancer  erer  bad  such  a  leg  1 
I  have  given  tbeir  two  majesties  into  Rembault'e  honourable 
charge,  and  hope  they  will  be  crowned  to-morrow  as  a  matter  of 
oonitSE. 

Many  thanks  for  the  volume  of  Monsr.  de  B  .  .  . — Yon  are 
right.  I  never  saw  a  cooler  plagiarism  in  my  life.  I  sbntl  cer- 
tainly retaliats  opon  M.  de  B  .  .  .  the  moment  I  cnn  linil  iinythtng  - 
En  him  worth  stealing  !  Yet  the  wretch  has  talent,  and  his  Freuoh 
nems  to  me  purer  and  better  (but  1  am  a  %'ery  poor  judge)  than 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  But  theo  he  has  no  elevation, 
Knd  therefore  no  true  genius,  aud  baa  all  the  corruptions  of  vice 
without  her  brilliancy.  Oood  Ueaven  I  has  the  mighty  mischief 
of  ToltAire  transmigrated  into  such  authorliags.  The^  imitate  his 
mockery,  his  !<a(ire.     They  had  much  better  cobble  shoes. 

I  don't  (pardon  me)  believe  a  word  you  say  about  the  '  Two 
Friends.'  If  it  have  uo  passion,  it  may  be  an  admirable  novel 
nevertheless.  Miss  Edgeworth  hss  no  pasmon; — and  who  in  her 
line  excels  her  t 

As  to  your  own  doubts  they  foretell  your  siicoees,  I  have 
always  found,  one  is  never  so  suooessful  as  when  one  is  least  huj- 
guinev  I  fell  in  the  deepnst  despondency  about  'Pompeii'  and 
'  Eugene  Aram ' ;  and  was  certain,  nay,  most  presumptuous  about 
'  Devereujt,'  which  is  tlie  least  generally  popular  of  my  writings. 

Your  feelings  of  distrust  at«  preeeotimeuts  to  be  read  back- 
ward ;  they  are  the  happiest  omens.  But  1  will  tell  you  all  about 
it — Brougham-like — when  I  have  read  the  book.  As  to  what  I 
aay  in  the  preface  to  '  Pelhain,'  the  rulee  that  I  lay  down  may  not 
suit  all.  But  it  may  lie  worth  while  to  scan  over  two  or  three 
commOD-piace  bookii  of  general  critieism,  such  as  Blair's  '  Itelles 
Lettres,'  Caiupbelt'i  '  Ithetoric,'  aud  Schl^el's  '  Eawiy  on  the 
Drama.'  and  his  brother's  ou  '  Litetatui«.' 

They  are,  it  is  true,  very  mediocre,  and  say  nothing  of  novels 
to  signify ;  but  Ih^  will  suggest  to  a  thoughtful  mind  n  thousand 
little  maxims  of  &«qu<!nt  use.  IWolloet  all  that  is  said  of  poett^ 
«nd  the  drama  may  be  ^plied  to  novels ;  but  after  all.  I  doubt 
not  you  will  suoceed  equally  without  this  trouble.     ReftefitMsc^  in. 

b  dwmbeir,  snd  action  in  the  worU,  BX«Om\]HA.en>^f». 


Kd 
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tbem  we  ram  disj^enae  wiUi  other  teAchere;    witlicnit  I 
teachers  are  ia  vain.    '  Fool  1 '  (sft^  Bidnej  in  the  AjKwdili), '  M 
luok  in  thy  heart  and  write  I '  K.  L 1 


occxxxviir. 

'  FTaud  Immpnior'is  the  title  of  ahroohure  written  tuidpn- 
■vatelj  printed  in  Philadelphia  fifteaQ  yeara  ago  in  miuiiorv  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thackeiaj.  It  coaaisla  of  a  fsvr  peraonal  McoiU^ 
tious  of  the  guiitleman  to  whom  the  Following  iHttara  wepc 
written,  and  with  whom  Mr.  ThRckfraj  became  intimate^ 
acqimintud  on  the  occasion  of  his  visic  to  America  in  1863  for 
the  purpose  of  deUrering  a  course  of  lectures  on  Ibe  Eogliih 
Humourists.  Mr.  ICeed  remarks:  'There  ate  two  classes  of 
n  every  American  micrwosm,  those  who  run  after  oale- 
9,  and  those,  resolute  not  to  be  pleaai'd,  who  run,  as  ilwete, 
against   them.      Ail   were  won   or  conquered   by   hia   aim|d* 


V^t^' 


naturalness.'  As  the  brochure,  contmniug  the  foUonine  and 
other  letters  from  the  peu  of  the  great  anttrist,  was  pubBshed 
Bome  years  airo  in  '  Blackwood,'  the  editor  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
enrich  his  colleclioo  with  two  such  characteristic  examples  with- 
out disrespect  tutheirautbor'a  objection  to  the  publication  of  ti* 
correspondence. 
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vbU«,  before  I  go  to  '  Nox  et  domos  ezills  Flutouia,'  wbither  poor, 
kimd,  old  Peter  has  vanished.  So  that  Saturday  I  woa  to  have 
dined  with  him,  and  Itlrs.  Peter  wrote,  saying,  he  wtta  ill  with 
influenza,  he  was  in  bed  with  his  last  iltness,  and  there  wei-o  to  be 
no  more  Whister  (mrties  for  him.  Will  VHiiater  himself,  hos- 
|Htable,  pig-tailed  shade,  welcome  him  to  Hades  I  And  will  tbcy 
sit  down — no,  stand  up — to  a  ghostly  supjivr,  devouiiiig  the 
i^ttifxiivq  ijiv^oc  of  oyateiv  and  all  Borta  of  birds  1  I  never  fu«l  pity 
for  a  man  dying,  only  for  aurvivors,  if  there  be  such,  poasionately 
deploring  him. 

You  see  the  pleaaum  the  nndersigned  proposes  to  himself  here 
in  future  yeara — a  ugbt  of  the  AIpe,  a  holiday  on  the  Rhine,  a 
ride  in  tLe  Park,  a  colloquy  wiib  pleasant  friends  of  an  evening. 
If  it  is  death  to  part  with  these  ddight«  (and  pleasures  they  are 
and  no  mistake),  sure  the  mind  can  conceive  others  afterwunls ; 
and  I  know  one  small  philosopher  who  is  quite  ready  to  give  up 
these  ptesMurea ;  quite  content  (after  a  pang  or  two  of  Be[iaration 
from  dear  friends  here),  to  put  bis  hand  into  that  of  the  summoning 
Angel  and  say,  '  Lend  on,  O  mete>enger  of  God  our  Father,  to  the 
next  place  whither  the  Divine  Goodness  calb  us.'  We  must  be 
blindfolded  before  we  can  pass.  I  know ;  but  I  have  no  fear  about 
what  is  to  come,  any  more  than  my  children  need  fear  thiit  the 
love  of  their  fittber  should  fail  them.  I  thought  myself  a  dead 
man  onoe,  and  protest  the  notion  gave  me  no  disquiet  about  myself 
— at  least  the  philosophy  is  more  comfortable  than  that  which  is 
tinctured  with  brimstone. 

The  Baltimoreans  flock  to  the  stale  old  lectures  as  namorously 
as  you  to  .  .  .  Philadelphia.  Here,  tlie  andieucee  are  more  polite 
than  numerous ;  but  the  people  who  do  come  are  very  well  pleiised 
with  their  entertainmoit.  I  liave  had  many  dinners — Mr.  Everett, 
Mr.  E^sh,  our  Minister,  ever  sooften  the  most  hospitable  of  envoys. 
I  have  seen  no  one  at  all  in  Baltimore,  for  it  is  impossible  to  do 
the  two  towna  blether ;  and  from  thi.s  I  go  to  Bichmond  and 
ChsrieetoD — not  to  New  Orleans,  which  is  too  fiir.  And  I  hope 
you  will  make  out  your  visit  to  Washington,  and  that  we  shall 
make  out  a  meeting  more  satisfactory  than  that  dinner  at  New 
York,  which  did  not  come  off.  The  combination  &iled  which  I 
wanted  to  bring  about.  Have  you  beard  Misa  Fnmea  oC  "SViaKw 
deli^u*  mgl  Sba  is  the  very  best  faaMaA-nnf^X  vnvi^xwx^  ^-^^ 
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will  you  please  remember  me  to  Mi's.  Reed,  and  yonr  brotL«.ui 
Wharton,  and  Lewis,  imd  hia  prett.y  young  daughter  ;  and  briJn* 
me,  always  fiiithfully  yours,  dear  Beed, 

W,  M.  Thackzui. 


COOXXXDC. 

William  M.  Thaektray  to  the  Htm..  W.  B.  Seed. 

Neufchatel,  SwiUerlnnd :   July  21,  1863. 

My  dear  Reed, — Though  I  am  rather  slow  in  paying  the  taihi, 
I  always  pay  him  ;  and  as  with  tailors,  so  with  men.  ;  I  pay  mj 
debts  to  my  frieudu,  only  at  rather  a  long  day.  Thank  yon  & 
writing  to  me  so  kindly,  you  who  have  so  much  to  do.  I  toft 
only  begun  to  work  ten  days  since,  and  now,  in  consea^uenoe,  htn 
little  leisure.  Before,  since  my  return  from  the  West,  it  »• 
flying  fi-oui  London  to  Paris,  and  vice  verefi — dionera  right 
left — parties  every  night.  If  I  had  been  in  Philadelphia,  I  cooU 
.-.carcely  have  heon  more  feasted.  Oh,  you  unhappy  Reed 
you  (after  that  little  supper  with  McMicboel)  on  Sunday,  at  vMt 

a  table,  when  wo  had  that  good  sherry-madeira,  turning  woJt 
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nut.  all  as  poliahed  as  CheaterfieM.  I  wish  some  of  tbem  spoke 
Fii'nch  a  little  better.  I  saw  five  of  them  at  supper,  at  Basle,  the 
'  i'  lii^r  night  ^th  their  knives  down  their  thruuts.  It  weis  atvfuL 
My  (laughter  bsw  it,  oiul  I  was  obligeil  to  any:  '  My  detir,  your 
-n.tkt-gre&t  grandmother,  one  of  the  fiuest  ladies  of  the  old  school  I 
ever  saw,  always  applied  cold  steel  to  her  victuals.  It's  no  erimt 
to  c«t  with  a  knife,'  which  is  all  very  well,  but  I  wish  five  of  'em 
at  a  time  wouldn't. 

Will  you  please  beg  McMichael.  when  Mrs.  Glyn,  the  FTigl"!' 
tragic  Dctreas,  comes  to  ruftd  tihaketspeAre  in  j-our  city,  to  call  on 
her — do  the  act  of  kindness  to  her,  and  help  het  with  hb  raluahlfr 
editoriiil  aid  I  I  wish  we  were  going  to  have  another  night  soon, 
uid  that  I  was  going  this  vtoy  evening  to  set  you  ap  with  a  head- 
ftcbe  against  to-morrow  morning.  By  Jove,  how  kind  yon  all 
were  to  me  1  How  I  like  people,  and  want  to  see  *em  again  1 
Yon  are  more  tender-hearted,  rom*ntic.  sentimental,  than  we  are. 
T  keep  dn  t«lling  this  to  our  flue  p«>i.>ple  here,  and  have  so  bela- 
boured your~(Here,  the  paper  on  being  turned  revealed  a  pen 
and  ink  caricature.  At  the  top  is  written,  '  Pardon  this  rubUsh- 
ing  picture :  but  1  didn't  tr«,  and  can't  nff  inl  to  write  page  3  ovnr 
Again) — your  ooontry  with  praise  in  private  that  I  sometimes 
think  I  go  too  far.  I  keep  back  some  of  the  truth :  but  the  great 
point  to  try  and  ding  into  the  ears  of  the  great,  stupid,  virtoe- 
[■mud  English  is,  that  there  are  folks  us  gocK]  as  they  in  Ameriot. 
Tlint's  where  Mn.  Stowe's  book  has  done  harm,  hy  inflaming  ns 
with  an  idfa  of  our  own  superior  virtue  in  freeing  our  blaoks, 
whereas  ynu  keep  yoniB.  Comparisons  are  always  odorous,  aa  Mn. 
Malitprop  says. 

I  am  about  a  new  story,  but  don't  know  ns  yet  if  it  will  bo 
any  good.  It  seems  to  me  I  am  too  old  for  story  telling  ;  but  I 
want  money,  and  shall  get  20,0On  dollars  for  this,  of  which  (D.V.) 
I'll  keep  fifteen.  I  wish  this  rubbish  (the  sketch)  were  away;  I 
might  put  written  rubbiBh  in  its  stead.  Not  that  I  have  anythu^t 
to  >iay,  btit  th)U  I  always  remember  you  and  yours,  and  honest 
llac,  and  Wharton,  and  Lewis,  tuid  kind  fi-Uou-s  who  have  been 
kind  to  me,  and  I  hope  will  be  kind  to  me  again. 

Oood  by9,  my  dear  BMd,  and  believe  me,  ever  ttncadj  youra^ 
W.iLTiuaKMMeL. 


I 
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The  grwtMt  pmof  of  Gliarles  Diekena'g  hi^li  spirits  wu  tii> 
iOTective  b]il11  he  devoted  (nilb  no  little  expenditure  of  tima) 
to  such  whimsii^al  inkea  ga  that  of  preteDdiog-  an  attechmeDl  U 
the  Queen.  The  rollotdng  lettar,  wntten  imuiedistely  ftfltr  bvt 
MAJesty'B  marriazB  in  1840,  waa  adiireswsd  to  hie  frienrl,  Mr.  T. 
J.  Thompson,  the  father  of  the  pfliuter  of  the  '  Roll  C<ill.'  Mr. 
Waklej,  to  whom  refereoca  u  made  Id  Mr.  Dickeoa'a  poatscript, 
was  coroDer  at  tliat  date. 

Charles  Dickens  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Tkompaor^ 

DevoQahira  Terrace:  Tliuredftv  momin)f.      [184(1,1 
My  dear  Thoinpsoo, —  ....  Maclise  nnd  I  aro  mving  wia 
lore  for  the  Qaoen,  with  a  hopelftsapo&'^ion  whose  eart^mt  no 
oin  tell,  nor  mind  of  man  cwnceive.     On  Tuesday  we  sallii>d 
to  Windsor,  prowled  ahont  the  Cafitle,  Kaw  the  corridor  tuid  ttsFl 
private  rooms,  Njiy,  the  very  bedchamber  (which  we  loioT 
having  been  there  twice),  lighted  up  with  such  a  ruddy, 
brilliant  glow,  bespeaking  so  much  blifs  and  happiness,  that  1, 
humble  servant,  Uy  down  in  the  mud  at  the  top  of  tho  Long  Wdl 
and  refused  all  comfort — to  the  immeaBurable 
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nd  the  two  first  chapters  of  *  Bamaby.'  Would  yon  like  to  buy 
hem  1  Writing  any  more  in  my  present  state  of  mind  is  out  of  the 
uestion.  They  are  written  in  a  pretty  fair  hand,  and  when  I  am  in 
he  Serpentine  may  be  considered  curious.     Name  your  own  terms. 

I  know  you  don't  like  trouble,  but  I  have  ventured,  notwith- 
tanding,  to  make  you  an  executor  of  my  will.  There  won't  be  a 
reat  deal  to  do,  as  there  is  no  money.  There  is  a  little  bequest 
laving  reference  to  her  which  you  might  like  to  executa  I  have 
leard  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  authority  that  she  reads  my 
ooks  and  is  very  fond  of  them.  I  think  she  will  be  sorry  when 
nm  gone.  I  should  wish  to  be  embalmed,  and  to  be  kept  (if 
•racticable),  on  the  top  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  Buckingham 
^alace  when  she  is  in  town^  and  on  the  north-east  turrets  of  the 

lound  Tower  when  she  is  at  Windsor 

....  From  your  distracted  and  blighted  friend, 

C.  D. 

Don't  show  this  to  Mr.  Wakley  if  it  ever  comes  to  that. 


OCCXLI. 

Two  days  after  the  birth  of  his  fifth  child  Oharles  Dickens 
received  an  invitatioii  from  three  of  his  intimate  Mends  to  dine 
at  Richmond.    This  is  the  amusing  reply. 

Charles  Dickens  to  Messrs,  Farster,  Madise^  cmd  Stanfield, 

Devonshire  Lodge :  January  17, 1844. 

Fellow  Countrymen, — The  appeal  with  which  you  have  hon- 
ured  me,  awakens  within  my  breast  emotions  that  are  more 
asily  to  be  imagined  than  described.  Heaven  bless  you.  I  shall 
adeed  be  proud,  my  friends,  to  respond  to  such  a  requisition.  I 
lad  withdrawn  from  Public  Life — I  fondly  thought  for  ever — ^to 
lass  the  evening  of  my  days  in  hydropathical  pursuits,  and  the 
ontemplation  of  virtue.  For  which  latter  purpose,  I  had  bought 
,  looking-glass.  But,  my  friends,  private  feeling  must  ever  yield 
0  a  stem  sense  of  public  duty.  The  Man  is  lost  in  the  Invited 
}uest,  and  I  comply.  Nurses,  wet  and  dry;  apothecaries; 
lothers-in-law ;  babbies ;  with  all  the  sweet  (and  chaste)  delights 
f  private  life;  these,  my  countrymen,  are  hard  to  leave.  But 
ou  have  called  me  forth,  and  I  wiU  come.  Fellow  CouxLtanrsiSiSQu^ 
our  friend  and  fidthful  servant,  C¥LikS^2&  \>vs«aas.%* 


Yinces  of  which  Dickenc 
returned  to  London  to 
drum,  and  it  was  in  the 
that  the  *  Iniplacahle  Ma 
initials  Y.G.  and  G.L.B. 
himself  of  Young  Gas,  an 

Charles  iJickcn 


My  dear  Mrs.  Clarke, — . 
miserable.     I  loathe  domest: 
Wliy  can't  I  many  Mary'i 
engft<red  at  sixpence  a-night  a 
tumble  down,  not  taken  on 
penwj,   and   never, — no    nevi 
i-ouud  theii'  heads.     I  am  d 
^Jiis  is  insupportable,  aftor  t 
happy.  Wliat  is  a  humdrum  ' 
(but  John)  to  see  me  eat  it,  cc 
dreds  of  pairs  of  eyes  that  "• 
this  tear.     It  is  weak  and  foo 

Pray  let  me  divide  the  litt 
among  the  gentlemen,  as  I 
believe  that  I  have  had  the  i: 
your  co-opeitition  and  societ 


E-VOLISS  LETTERS. 


cccsmi. 


Written  on  the  •ccMion  of  the  jonugcflt  cMM  of  Charles 
Didceos  lonving  home  to  join  his  brothar  in  Australia.  Mi, 
Fowlflr,  in  hia  Life  of  UiiB  most  widely  popular  of  u)od«irii 
writers,  aays  of  tliia  lutler,  '  Those  who  mo«t  lutimalul.v  knew 
rKckens  wilt  know  best  thnt  ererv  word  is  writU-u  from  hid 
heart,  and  id  radiant  with  the  trutE  of  hia  Dature.' 


Charlrt  Dxeken*  to  hit  YountfrU  Child. 

September,  I8C8. 
I  write  thia  note  to-day  bvcause  your  goiug  away  tfi  much  upon 
my  uiiud,  luul  because  I  want  you  to  have  a  few  parting  wonls 
from  tnc,  to  think  uf  now  and  then  at  quiet  times.  I  oeul  iiot 
tell  you  that  I  Ioto  you  dearly,  and  ato  very,  very  sony  in  my 
heart  to  [laft  with  you.  But  thia  life  is  half  made  up  ol  partiDj^, 
iind  three  pains  must  be  borne.  It  is  my  comfort  and  luy  eiuoura 
coDviction  that  you  are  going  to  try  the  life  for  which  you  aiv  best  i 
tit,t<-d.  I  tiiiiik  ita  h«edom  and  wildness  more  suited  to  you  than 
riny  eipenuient  in  a  study  or  officu  wonld  have  been  :  and  without  ' 
thnt  ttniiiiii);,  you  could  have  followed  no  other  tiuitable  ooeupa- 
ttou.  What  you  hare  always  wanted  until  now,  bos  bpeu  a  spt, 
^lojkdy.constant  purpose.  I  thereforo  exhort  you  to  persevere  in  a 
t :  jrirongh  determinaljon  to  do  whatever  you  have  to  do,  mi  well  aa 
yiiii  can  do  it.  I  wns  not  so  old  as  you  are  now,  whcm  I  first  had 
tj)  win  mj  food,  and  to  do  it  out  of  this  detenu imiti on ;  and  I 
have  never  slackened  in  it  siucc.  Never  take  a  uieiiu  a^vantiigo 
'if  any  one  in  any  transaction,  am!  never  be  hard  upon  jx-oplo  who 
ir.*  in  your  pownr,  Try  to  do  to  others  as  yon  woul.I  hnva  thptn 
I'l  to  you,  and  do  not  tie  discourage  if  they  &il  Bometimc^  It  is  i 
ir-ioh  better  for  you  that  they  nhould  fiiil  in  obeying  the  greatest 
mil-  laid  down  t)y  Oiu' Saviinir  tbna  that  you  should.  I  put  a 
'>  >  w  TeittajBent  luaong  your  books  for  the  very  same  reaaoos,  and 
N I  tb  UiH  very  same  hopes,  that  nuuki  mt>  write  an  easy  aoooant  of 
L  lor  you,  when  you  were  a  little  child.  Because  it  is  tho  bort 
I  n.ik  tiiat  ever  wnti,  or  will  be,  known  in  the  world ;  and  becftoso 
I.  t^^uchtw  yoo  the  best  InMons  by  which  any  human  DTt>ttture,  wbo 
B  to  be  truthful  and  faithful  to  duty,  caa  powibly  bs  n 
b  gone  away,  out  ^ 
O  0 
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each  such  words  as  I  am  dow  writing  to  you,  and  have  entraril 
them  all  to  guide  thomselvee  by  this  Book,  putting  aside  the  iidl 
pretationB  and  inventioiiB  of  man.  You  will  i-emember  that  Jj 
have  never  at  home  been  harassed  about  I'eligious  olMervann^ 
mere  formalities.  I  bare  always  been  anxious  not  to  wev;  q 
children  with  such  things,  befora  they  are  old.  enough  to  SC 
opinionK  resperting  them.  You  will  therefore  underfitand  ll 
better  that  1  now  most  solemnly  impress  upon  you  the  truAs 
beauty  of  the  Christiau  Keligion,  as  it  came  from  Christ  Himiri 
and  the  imposaibility  of  your  going  far  wrong  if  you  humbly  !i 
heartily  i-espect  it.  Only  one  thing  more  on  this  bead.  The  oA 
we  are  in  eameat  as  to  feeling  it,  the  less  we  are  dispoeed  to  U 
furth  about  it.  Never  abandon  the  wholesome  praebioe  of  mjit 
your  own  private  prayers,  night  and  morning.  I  hav«  iMt 
abnndoneil  it  myself,  and  I  know  the  comfort  of  it.  I  hapt  ]• 
will  always  be  able  to  sny  In  after  life,  that  you  had  a  kind  Iktl^ 
You  cannot  show  your  affection  for  him  so  well,  or  make  himt 
hApp7,  as  \tj  doing  your  duty. 
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being  than  myself^  I  do  not  clepreciate  spiritual  work— 
it  higher  than  seouUr;  all  I  g»y  and  feel  \a,  that  by  the 
of  timee  the  palpit  has  loat  ite  pla4».  It  does  ouly  port  of  thiit 
whole  which  used  to  be  done  by  it  alaae.  Once  it  iiwi  newspaper, 
Bchoolmaater,  theological  trentise,  a  stimnliiut  to  good  works,  histo- 
rical lecture,  metnphyeics,  die,  all  ia  one.  Now  these  are  par- 
titioned out  to  difr«M«nt  officers,  and  the  pulpit  ia  no  more  tho 
pulpit  of  thre«  centuries  back,  than  the  anthority  of  a  msater  of  a 
household  is  that  of  Abraham,  who  was  soldier,  butcher,  ucriGi 
ehepkenl,  and  emir  in  one  ]>erson.  Nor  am  I  speaking  of  the 
mioiiitenal  office ;  but  only  tiie  *  etump  omtor '  portion  of  it- 
that  I  ouwot  but  hold  to  be  thoroughly  despicable.     I  had  an 

Iiour's  baiting  from  Mra. yebterday,  iu  i-oferenwj,  no  doubt,  to 

what  the  pnpers  have  been  saying,  and  to  reports  of  my  Io«t 
sermons.  She  talked  rery  hotly  of  the  practice  of  laying  all 
faults  at  the  door  of  the  aristocracy,  whereas  it  was  the  rich  city 
people,  on  whom  she  lavished  all  her  (supposed)  aristocrado  soorti, 
wbo  were  iu  fault,  because  they  would  live  like  nobles, 
did  not  the  nobles  spend  theii-  mone^,  and  was  not  that  support  of 
the  poor  t  I  wasted  my  time  in  trying  to  ejcplain  to  her  I 
exi>enditure  is  not  production ;  that  £'50,000  a  year  Gpent  ia 
i.50,000  worth  of  commodities  produced,  and  addii  nothing  to  tlie 
real  wealth  of  the  country.  I  tried  to  show  her  that  twenty 
servants  are  not  supported  by  their  master,  bat  by  the  labournra 
who  raise  thrar  oonx  and  make  their  clothes ;  and  that  twenty 
)-cingB  taken  off  the  productive  classes  throws  so  much  more  labour 
upon  those  elaases.  Of  courae  auch  things  arc  necessary ;  only 
employment  does  not  create  anj-thtng.  Men  engaged  in  carrying 
dishes  or  in  making  uAtlees  roada  are  employed,  no  doubt.  But 
this  labour  does  the  country  no  good ;  and  the  paying  of  them  for 
their  labour,  or  Uie  mere  giving  in  charity,  may  make  a  bimr  dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  thei«  is,  but  dom  not  go  one  step  towarda 
altering  the  real  burden  of  the  country  or  producing  new  wealth. 
Elxtravagnut  expenditure  impoverishes  the  country.  This  simple 
fact  I  could  not  make  her  comprehend.  Then  ahe  got  upon  poli 
tical  pi-eaching — abused  it  veiy  haulily  —  acknowl«dgi>d  that 
n-li^un  bad  to  do  with  man's  political  life,  bnt  said  a  clOTgysjan'a 
duty  is  to  preach  obedience  to  the  poweni  that  be — wh 
^^tuled  when  I  asked  her  whether  \X  -wvn  \«)^i^uaMl«  ' 


i 

I 

I 


On  Hoodaj  I  bad  » long 
prntcb  in  Pncj  Oh^iel  for  to 
at  'Btarring'  it  throngli  the 
there  is  a  feeble  light  in  tuiy  d 
nfttoTO  has  given  for  his  com 
his  own  place,  and  let  tlie  winj 
liVa.     Whereas  the  fireflies  k 
trading  themselves  aboat  in 
tmder  &  wstoh-glsss  l^  the  inbi 
it  is  by  night.    When  they  h 
aside,  and  no  one  stops  to  see  n 
little  ^owworui  is  seen  only  by 
an  asleep.     What  a  pretty  lit 
For  men  and  women  it  is  tnie. 
her  foJl-dreBsed  radiance  in  the 
will  be  ta-eated  like  the  firefly,  i 
with,  and  then  ius.  &c 


Hyd 


CCC 

2B«  Bev.  F.  W. 

— , — I  implore  y 
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effect,  where  is  tbe  dIBerance  between  tLe  opiate  and  the  dmm  1 
Do  you  not  know  what  keeps  the  gin  paljtceB  opeul — Misery  I 
The  miserable  go  there  to  forget.    Ton  must  not,  uul  ahall  not  do 
it,  for  it  is  degradation.     1  would  liave  jou  condfsoend  to  na   < 
miserable  matcriajism  to  escape  jour  sorrow.     Remember  what 
Maria  Tbereea  said  when  she  begui  to  doze  in  dying,  '  I  want  to 
meet  my  God  awnJce.'     Remember  that  He  refuaed  the  medicated 
opiate  on  the  cross.     Meet  misery  awake.     May  I  borrow  sacred 
wonk  :    *  Having   begun  in  the  spirit,  do  not  be  made  perfect 
through  the  fleeh.'     Summon  the  force  to  bear  out  of  your  own  1 
heart,  and  the  divine  that  dwells  there — not  out  of  a  laudanum  1 
bottle,     I  have  spoken  mggedly,  but  not  rudely.     Forgive  me;  I  ] 
am  not  myself  to-night ;  I  would  gladly  sostaln  the  depression  I  f 
feel,  by  opiate,  or  by  anything  else ;  but  I  resist,  because  it  is  J 
dcsjncablfl. 

IYoiire,  ic. 
Th«  Bev.  CharhM  Kintfdfy  to  Mr.  Wood. 
Evetsley;  1813. 

PetOT  I— Whether  In  the  glaring  saloons  of  Almack's,  or 
making  love  iu  the  equestrian  Btatelinen  of  the  park,  or  the 
laxttrions  recumbency  of  Uie  ottoman,  whether  bi'sakfosting  at 
one,  or  going  to  bed  at  three,  thou  art  still  F«ter,  the  beloved  of 
my  youth,  the  stftfT  of  my  nciulemlo  days,  the  regret  of  my  paro- 
chial retirement  1 — PetOT  I  I  am  alone  I  Around  mo  are  th« 
everlasting  liilla.  and  the  ervrlasting  bores  of  the  country  I  My 
parish  is  poailinr  for  nothing  but  want  of  hooves  and  abundaaoa 
of  peat  bogs ;  my  parishionors  remarkable  only  for  arenjon  to 
education,  and  a  predilection  for  Cit  h««m.  1  am  wasting  my 
swcN.-tness  on  the  deeort  air— I  nay  my  sweetnww,  for  I  have  given 
up  smoking,  and  smell  no  more  Oh,  Peter,  Peter,  oome  down 
I  and  snemel  0  that  I  txmld  behold  your  hmd  towerin%»A»w*'&«» 
■b^reefi  that  snrronnd  my  loneW  AwwWvtt^.    TsLVc^^nM  ««».'«*''^    ^ 


CCCXLVI. 

Cbailes  Kingaley  at  the  outwt  of  his  nirate  life  was   vegft- 
'd  a  somewbal  pnmiliTe  fashion  in  a  tlaUhed  cottage  at 


n  oid  ooUege  friecd. 


.^Ao  uuan  ever  i  did  oetc 

discontented  with  my  situation 
doss  in  a  country  curacy,  like  1 
baud-box  on  her  wedding  night 
lamentations  are  not  general  (f 
the  froth  and  tide-wash  of  Ba 
being  solely  excited   by  want  c 
pleasant  to  me,  and  wouldst  be  i 
eat  my  mutton,  and  drink  my  wi 
Sunday  at  Evei-sley. 

Your  faithf 
B( 


CCCXl 

Mr.  James  Brooke,  a  Britisl 
Eastern  Seas  in  his  yacht,  the  '  K' 
pounders),  at  the  time  the  I)y 
rection  at  Sarawak  a^in^t  the  Si 
yisited  Sarawak  and  voluntei»re 
rebels.  Some  time  afterwards  tb 
title  of  Bajah  and  Governor  of  Sa 

Rajah  Brooke  set  to  work  t 

with  the  assistance  of  some  Ki 

pated  piracy.    Visiting  England 
Kniurht  rioTr.r«  «  -  J 
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Chat  the  prffis  Kn  lc«epmg  up  llie  attack  on  turn  for  the  Borneo 
business.  I  sH,y  at  onoe  Ifaftt  I  think  he  was  utterly  right  and 
righteous.  If  I  hnil  boen  in  his  place  I  would  have  done  the  same. 
If  it  is  to  do  again,  I  trust  he  will  have  courage  to  doit  agaJn. 
But,  tb&nk  God,  just  bcotuse  it  is  done  it  will  uot  have  to  be  done 
ftgtiin. 

The  truest  lienevolence  is  occnaional  severity.  It  w  expedient 
that  one  man  die  for  the  jieople.  One  tribe  extenuinated,  if  need 
be.  to  save  a  whole  coutinent.  '  Sacrifice  of  human  life  I '  Prove 
thai  it  is  human  life     It  is  beaet-life. 

These  Dyaks  have  put  on  the  image  of  the  heast,  and  th^  must 
(jiko  the  consequence.  '  Value  of  life  I '  Oh,  Ludlow,  read  history; 
k"jk  at  the  world,  and  see  whether  God  valuoa  mere  physical 
'listcnce.  Look  at  the  millions  who  fall  in  war;  the  mere  fact 
rhitt  savage  ntcca,  though  they  breed  like  rabbits,  never  increase  in 
number;  nnd  theu,  beware  lest  yon  reproach  your  M&ker.  ChriBt 
dicxl  for  them  1  Vee,  nnd  Ue  died  for  the  whole  creation  as  well — 
the  whole  world,  Lndlow — for  the  sheep  you.  eat,  the  million 
animalcuJee  which  the  whale  swallows  at  every  gape.  They  shall 
kit  be  hereafter  delivered  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God ;  but,  as  yet,  just  consider  the  mere  fact  of  beasts  of  prey, 
the  couutleM  destruction  which  has  been  going  on  for  ages  and 
a^-cs,  long  before  Adam's  fall,  and  then  consider.  Physical  death  is 
no  evil.  It  Di»y  be  a  blesniag  to  the  survivors.  Else,  why  pestilence, 
f^imine,  Cromwell  ntid  Porrot  in  Ireland,  Charlemagne  banging 
four  thouBfuid  Saxons  over  the  Wener  Bridge ;  did  not  God  bless 
thijse  terrible  righteous  judgmeutat  Do  you  believe  in  the  Old 
Testament  I  Surely,  then,  say,  what  does  that  deetruction  of  tha 
Uaaaaiut«8  menu  1  If  it  woa  right,  Itujnb  Brooke  was  right.  If  hs 
be  wrong,  llneii  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  were  wrong.  No !  I  aay. 
Because  Christ's  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  pence,  liecause  tho  meek 
alone  ehiill  inliorit  the  earth,  therefore  you  Malays  and  Oytka  at 
Sarawak,  you  nleo  are  enemies  to  peace.  '  Your  fiict  swift  to  abed 
blood,  the  poison  uf  asps  under  your  lips ; '  you  who  have  hem 
warned,  reasoned  with  \  who  have  seen,  in  the  cnae  of  the  surroond- 
ing  nations,  tlie  strength  and  hu|ipiness  which  peaoegivoe,  and  will 
not  repent,  but  remain  still  mnrdeter«  and  bmst«  of  prqr — Toa 
*re  the  enemies  of  Christ,  the  Prince  uf  peace ;  yon  u«  tMHte,i& 
■he  moro  dangerous,  because  you  hsLta  &  Mmv\:t<ui»ix  «>»i3:&&v    ^' 


i 


I'Ain 


.   ,  -  . .  unnn  Mm  iiMiittiUf  on  the  hmmL 

i  ■]  Mi]  is  doing.     Oh,  Ludlow,  Ludlow, 

ware  manndering  about  uuiverBal 
to  hfttc  God's  enemies,  too  indul^ 
Sobespierre  be^an  b  j  refusing,  oi 
at  the  punishmeat  of  death  1 
ohaptera  of  the  Bevelations,  an 
OTgana  of  destructiveneeB  and  com 
in  our  Manicfaadsin,  consider  as 
pttrt  of  Uie  image  of  Ood,  and  C 
iQ  His  Sorrice  and  to  His  glory, 
or  onr  vener&tion.  Consider — e 
judge  what  I  saj.  I  may  be  wro 
and  show  this  to  Maoiice,  and  as 


I  have  been  seeing  lately  an  it 
and  hearing  things  which  make  m< 

I  think  the  preserving  that  gi 
ontnge,  by  deatroying  the  pirate  fi 
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The  Rev.  CKarla  Kingdiy  to  Mr*.  Ga«kfU.                         ^H 
St  LeoDBida :  Maj  U,  1857.              ^H 

minting  you  on   poor   Miss  Bronte's  '  Life.'     You  have  had   a     ^^| 

■  dolicuto  and  a  great  work  to  do,  nnd  yoa  have  done  it  admirably, 

■  Be  sure  that  the  book  will  do  good.     It  will  Bhame  literary  people 

■  into  some  stronger  belief  that  a  simple,  virtuous,  practical  hoin»- 

■■  life,  is  consiHt«nt  with  high  imaginative  genius  ;  and  it  will  shune,        ^m 
fc  too.  the  prudery  of  a  not  over  cleanly  though  carefully  whit«-        fl 
1    wuhod  nqe,  into  believing  that  purity  is  now  (as  in  all  egm  till        ^H 
ri    bow)  (jutte  compatible  with  the  knowledge  of  evil.     I  confess  that        ^H 

1    looked  into,  Tery  seldom  ■■eading  nwork  of  fiction— yours,iniIeed,       ^H 

■  aad   Thackeray's  arc  the  only  ones  I  care  to  open.     '  Shirley  *      ^^| 
p    disjpist«d  me  at  the  opening,  and  I  gave  np  the  writer  and  her     ^^| 
p    books  with  a  notion  that  she  was  a  person  who  liked  coarseuesa.     ^^H 

TIow  I  mii^ndj^  her  1  and  bow  thankful  I  am  that  1  never  pot  a     ^^H 

f  one  who  is  a  whole  heaven  alx>ve  m<k 

Well  have  yon  done  your  work,  and  given  us  the  picture  of  A              , 
^Lliont  woman  made  perfect  by  suOei-inga.     I  ahall  now  resd  care-       ^h 
liilly  and  lovingly  every  word  slie  has  written,  especially  those      ^^| 
]  .i>,ia!i.  wliich  ought  not  to  have  fallen  dead  as  they  did,  nnd  which     ^H 

.-iiviigth  and  purity.                                                                                  ^^^H 

ccaxux.                                   ^H 

Mr.   Charles   Eici.->'1<>y  vtrir   much  ohJMted   te    be  <nl]«d             ^H 
a  ■MiiHcuW    OhriniiATi.'    In  taking  notice  of  a   rerifw   by  a             ^^H 
clei^yman  in  which  tbii  term  is  applied  to  him  hu  is  makiiig  aa             ^^H 
cic<  piian  to  hb  rub  never  to  reply  W  tbo  critics.                                  ^^H 

Ochibarl»,iaff8.            ^H 
n«xr  Sir,— A  common  reviewer,  however  complimentary  w    ^^| 
<:-<ive,  wouldhare  elicited  no answiT  from  me;  butinyour  notiM     ^H 

^Muti(»tne»  to  speak  ^|j^^^^^^^mQ^j|^^^B^u^|A3|fi||^^H 
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fr&nklf  to  yoa.  You  have  ueed  that,  to  me  pninfal,  if  sold 
Bive,  term  '  Muscular  Cliristiaiiity.'  My  dear  Sir,  I  k 
Chrbtianity  Kive  one,  wliich  ia  the  likeDess  of  Cfanst,  mul  tl«l 
for  all  men,  viz.,  to  bo  transformed  into  Chi'ist's  likenen,  ■ 
consecrate  to  His  service,  as  far  as  may  be,  ail  the  poweiscf 
soul,  and  spirit,  regenemte  and  purified  in  His  Spirit.  AU  I  w: 
do  is,  to  say  to  the  strong-  and  healthy  man,  even  tltoagfa  hs  bl 
vei-y  learned,  or  wise,  or  even  delicate-minded- — in  tfai 
Bense  :  '  You  too,  can  serve  God  with  the  powea-g  which  He  il 
given  you.  He  will  call  you  to  account  for  thom,  just  u  mad 
he  will  call  tlie  parsOD,  or  the  devout  lady.' 

You  seem  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as  some  good-amtornd  Jl 
who,  in  reviewing  me  the  other  day,  said  that  I  most  never! 
knowu  aught  but  good  health,  never  had  an  acbe  in  vif 
As  if  one  coulil  know  health,  without  having  known  ! 
or  joy — without  Laving  known  sorrow !  .  .  .  May  Ood  f 
that  you  may  never  go  through  what  I  have  dono  ol 
weakness,  misery,  physical,  mental,  spiritual.  Yoti  ttLoej  li 
I  cannot  sympathise  with  the  struggles  of  ao  euriM 
fettered,  tormented,  crushed  to  the  very  etulJi  by  )>octi(y  «ri 
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^f  I  said  to  myself,  Jncob  has  a  blesaiiig,  but  Eean  baa  one  olao, 

^bongli  his  birthright  be  not  his ;  and  whnt  blceeisg  be  hfla  be  ehitU 

^niow  of,  ihiit  he  may  «am  it  t     Jacob  caa  do  well  enough  without 

_^^e.     He  has  gome   15,000  cler^,  besides  diesentiog  preachers, 

^alcing  aire  of  him  (though  he  ia  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of 

-    ^lmB)*ir,  Aud  understands  sharp  practioe  as  well  fls  he  did  in  hia 

^Jkther  Isiuic's  time),  and  telling  Iiiiu  that  he  is  the  only  ideal ;  anil 

^t  Esau  is  a  poor,  profane  blackguard,  only  fit  to  have  his  blood 

.poured  out  like  water  on  Crimean  batUe-fields,  while  Jacob  aits 

wmfortAbly  ttt  home,  making  money,  and  listening  to  those  who 

jnodi  smooth  things  to  him  1     And  what  if,  when  I  tried,  I  found 

^that   Esau  would  listen  to  me ;  that  be  had  a  heart  as  well  ns 

^Jaoob ;  that  be  would  oome  to  hear  me  preach,  would  ask  my 

■drice.  would  tell  me  hts  sorrows,  would  talk  to  me  about  his 

mother,  and  what  he  had  Itamt  at  his  mother's  knee,  because  he 

Mi  that  I  will)  at  \enxt  one  of  like  pasetons  aa  himself,  who  liiid 

_Men  tempted  on  all  points  like  as  he  was,  and  with  many  limi 

Wbni  if  he  told  me  at  llie  same  time  that  he  could  not  listen  to 

Jacob's  private  chaplains,  that  be  did  not  understand  them,  nor 

^they  him  ;  thut  he  looked  on  them  with  altemat«  fear  and  eontempt  ? 

^7f  1  said  to  myself  more  and  more  clearly  na  the  yeiirs  rolled  on, 

I  will  live  for  Esan  and  with  Esau  ; — if  I  I*  called  a  glnttcmons 

man  and  a  wine-bibber,  the  friend  of  publicans  aud  sinnerB,  tbore  is 

One  nliove  me  who  was  calle'l  the  nitnie,  and  to  Him  I  commit 

_  my.'telf  nnd  my  work  ; — it  is  esiouyh  for  me  that  He  knows  my 

piirp.we,  and  that  on  Crimenn  battle-fields  and  Indian  marches, 

1 1  K«aii  has  died  with  a  clearer  rooscicnoe  and  a  lighter  beaK 

('<.!  tl>e  words  which  1  have  spoken  (o  liim.  If  I  have  said  this, 
u  Ixiii)  have  I  wronged  1  I  bavo  no  grudge  against  Jacob  and  his 
|,T-.ficli(ini;  only  when  I  read  the  17th  verse  of  the  3rd  cliapter  of 
il<  it'lHtiuiis.  I  tremble  for  blm,  and  for  England,  knowing  well  tliat 
on  .lii^ob  depends  the  weD-bcing  of  England,  nbether  pUt-sicnl, 
iiiullectuul,  or  spiritual,  and  that  my  poor  Esau  is  at  host  Ibod 
tiif  powder.     Rod  help  bJTii  ! 

Hut  viii-ely  there  is  room  in  God's  kingdom  for  him,  and  for 
()iir>  piiinun  ;  though,  thank  God,  there  is  more  than  one  who  ulU 
I.  iu'K  him  what  Ood  reitninw  of  him.  Therefore  my  mind  ia  made 
up.     As  long  aa  Esan  oomM  to  me  ns  to  a  IHend  ;  and  u  lon^  «ia 
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and  nppetitea — would  God  that  1  could  do  it ! — Bo  long 
labour  at  that  irbich,  if  I  cannot  do  it  nell,  seems  to  mat 
thing  which.  I  con  do. 


CCCL. 

By  the  kindness  and  eourtMj  of  Sir  Theodore  UirtiB.& 
Editor  has  received  permission  to  publish  the  followii^  ti» 
tributioDS  from  the  leCtars  of  the  lata  Prince  Consort.  TV  fe 
moit  characteristic  exitmple  does  not  appear  is  so  comidfbt 
form  in  Sir  Theodore'a  'life  of  the  Prince  Oonsorl.'  Tk 
second  ie  the  fragment  quoted  at  page  467,  toL  it.  of  the  nM 

The  Prince  Contort  to  ihe  Grown  Princeaa  rf  Pnnril 
Buckinghttm  Palace :  April  13, 1S« 
That  you  take  delight  in  modelling  doea  not  surprise  ma 
an  art  it  is  even  more  attractive  than  paiatiiig,  becanae  id  i 
thought  is  actually  incorporated;  it  also  derives  a  faigho' 
and  interest  from  the  circumBtance  that  in  it  vfQ  have  to  datl 
the  three  dimensions,  instead  of  having  to  do  with  surface  m 
3  not  called  upon  to  reaort  to  the  Uluaion  of  r 
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^  «  of  its  best  featurM.  If  to  &«  dUe  to  be 
ad'B  chief  virtues,  then  the  test,  which  \ 
that  being,  towards  whom  he  coustftnt 
aaknesB,  is  the  hardeat  of  all  testa  and 
oat  oondonijed  and  comprehenaivo  form, 
xnild  not  onlj  rejoice  to  sea  htm  capable  < 
■t,  but  fihoutd  take  occasion  out  of  it  to  ' 
V  taming  the  inborn  cariosity  which  she 
a. 

If  moreoTBT  the  subject  of  the  secret 
■CBVtant  than  an  apron,  then  every  chance 
-    ijth  sides,  without  disturbing  the  confidet 
oght  to  be  oompletew 


CCCI.I. 

Tk»  Priwx  CoTuorl  to  th'-  Crown  Pri. 

Buckin;:bam  Piil 

Royal  personages,  to  whom  sei-vicca  luc 

I,  often  forget,  that  tlitse  invulve  all  » 

who  render  them,  whicli — if  those 

glared  would  only  keep  their  eyes  open — i 

'  '     But  it  is  juBt  the  moat  faithful  Rcrv 

ids  who  are  most  silent  about  their  owi 

__llier<fore  to  be  thoioughly  probed  before  we 
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Draper,  Mrs.  Eliza,  Sterne*!  anticipatory 
epitaph  on,  251 

Drew,  Sarah.    8te  Hewet 

Dr>'den  to  John  Dennis,  comparing  modem 
with  ancient  poetiy,  and  alluding  to 
attacks  upon  his  own  character,  186 ; 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas,  in  pmite  o( 
her  poetiy,  140 

Dudley,  John,  Duke  of  Northnmberland, 
to  the  Earl  of  Arundd,  oo  the  eve  of 
bis  execution,  22 


p  ASTERN  question.  Lord  Palmerston's 

^    poUcyonUM,46],  535 

Edgeworth, Maria,  to JCisfSmith,  dcKrib-  \ 


ing  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  at  the  man 
for  Ireland,  387 

Edinburgh  in  1749,  289 

'Edinburgh  Review,'  establishment  of 
the,  422 

Edmund,  St,  nail-parings  of,  88 

Egremont  and  Halifax,  Lords,  their  reply 
to  Wilkes's  demand  for  his  papers, 
291 

Egypt,  French  intrigue  in,  461,  685 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  to  John  Hampden,  (1) 
describing  the  state  of  his  health  in  the 
Tower,  65 ;  (2)  on  the  medicine  of  the 
Christian,  65 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  to  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
concerning  his  abjuration  of  Protest- 
antism, 27 ;  to  Lady  Norris  upon  the 
death  of  her  son,  28 ;  to  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  warning  him  against  double- 
dealing,  29;  explaining  her  intentions 
towards  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  80; 
letters  from  the  Earl  of  Essex  to, 
48,  52;  alleged  tender  passion  of, 
280 ;  her  persecution  of  the  CathoUcs, 
410 

Ellis,  George,  his '  Specimens  of  the  Early 
Knglij<h  Poets,'  429 

England,  French  notioBe  of,  270,  271 

English  women  compared  with  American, 
455 

Ephrem  Syms,  the  palimpsest  of,  157 

Epomeus  Mons,  the  ancient,  188 

Erskine,  Andrew,  to  James  Boswell,  de- 
scribing New  Tarbat,  886 

Essex.  Karl  of,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  (1) 
during  his  outward  voyage  to  Spidn, 
48,  49 ;  (2)  after  his  exclusion  from 
Court,  49 ;  (8)  during  his  imprisonment 
in  York  House,  50 ;  (4)  in  the  earliest 
period  of  their  intimacy,  51 

Eton,  schoolboy's  letter  from,  in  the  fif- 
teenth oentuiy,  6 

Euripides,  Macanlay's  opinion  of,  534 

Evelyn,  John,  the  *  Locretins '  of,  104  ;  to 
Cow4ey,  invoking  his  pen  in  defence  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  107|  to  Lady  Sun- 
derland, referring  to  his  variowk  '^'^^^^ 
calioni«\^ 

'Evcniley,  concj  ^^^Ab 

% 


uiaque'  of,  179 

Fielding,  Heniy,  to  the  Hon.  Geoz 
Lyttlcton,  congratulating  him  on  1 
second  marriage,  234 

Flanders,  the  French  army  in,  124 

Fordyce,  Dr.,  to  David  Garriok,  in  prais 
of  his  impersonation  of  King  Lea. 
284 

Forster,  John,  his  edition  of  Landor,  50. 
note 

Fox,  Hogarth's  portrait  of,  268 

Fox  How,  Dr.  Arnold's  residence,  617 

France,  treaty  of,  with  Cromwell  against 
Spain,  84  ;  the  bourgeoisie  of,  177 ;  tree 
culture  in,  270 ;  the  war  of  1803  with, 
423  ;  Lord  Palmers  ton's  way  of  deal- 
ing with,  459,  4G0 

Francis  H.  of  France  st^'Ics  himself '  King 
of  Scotland,'  55 

Franda,  Sir  Philip,  to  Edmund  Burke, 
relative  to  his  *  Reflections  ou  the 
French  Kevolutioii,*  305;  Burke's  r&- 
ply,  807 

Freemasonry,  the  secret  of,  572 

Fryer,  Colonel,  75 

Fumeas,  Miss,  a  Philadelphian  singer, 
555 

Fuseli,  337  note 
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eui 

AbM,  hii  attempt  to  amMlnate 
161 

.,  460,  461 

Sell,  to  lAwnsMb  Hyde,  relating 
1  news  of  contemporaiiea,  149 


\X,  Lord.    Sf  Egremont 
lilton,  William,  his  pietare  of 
and  Achillea,  888 
,  William  Gerard,  hii  conneetioo 
irlce,  801  note 

,    Lady,  reoeiTee  Nelson*!  un- 
letter,  870  moU 

,  John,  to  Sir  John  Eliot,  stating 
>refleion  of  the  *  Monarchy  of 
D 

^ady  Mary  Wortley  Mootagu's 
»,  203 

Mr.,  a  pensioner  of  the  Doke  of 
mberland,  70 

he  attempted  swisrinstion  of, 
iee  Oxford 

discoTery  of  the  circulation  of 
od  by,  70 

Bei\jamin  Robert,  to  John  Keats, 
*  encouragement,  474;  to  Miss 
,  (1)  animadTerting  upon  Has- 
.Hitment  of  Keats,  473 ;  (2)  com- 
Byron  and  Wordsworth,  476 ; 
I  butcher  who  had  an  ambition 
genius,  479  ;  to  William  Words- 
'ecalling  a  jovial  dinner  in  the 
y  of  Lamb  and  Keats,  480 
William,  his  friendship  with 
tiarlotte  Smith,  329 ;  with  Wil- 
ake,861 

Mr.,  on  Sydney  Smith's  liberal- 
!ie8S,418  note 
is  treatment  of  Keats,  476 
t,  Byron*8  swim  acro.4S  the,  486 

Maria,  Queen,  to  Charies  I., 
ing  him  tnm  yielding  to  Parlia- 
I  the  questions  of  Presbyterian 
nent  and  the  militia,  89 
'.  of  France,  abjuration  of  Pro- 
smby,  27 

.,  reeoTcry  of^  from  mental  de- 
ant,6 


HOW 

Henry  VIL  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  ealUng 
upon  him  for  military  senrioe  againft 
the  York  faction,  8 

Henry  VXH.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  16, 16 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  62 

Herrick,  Robert,  to  Sir  WiUiam  Hcrriek^ 
appealing  to  his  purse,  67, 68 

Herries,  Lady,  842 

Hesketh,  Lady,  Cowper's  affiection  ftr, 
826  note 

Hewet,  John,  killed  together  with  his 
sweetheart,  Sarah  Drew,  by  lightning, 
192 

Hewlett,  Mr.  J.  T.,  628  note 

Highland  poetry,  248 

HigUandera,  the,  466, 467 

History,  language  of,  640 

Hog^arth,  his  conversation  with  Horace 
Walpole,S68 

Hogg,  James,  to  Profenor  Wilson,  decliii- 
ing  an  invitation  to  EUengr,  421 

Holland,  league  of  England  and  Sweden 
with,  124 

Home,  John,  his  conversation  with  Mae 
pherson  on  Highland  poetry,  248 

Homer,  translation  ot,  by  Pope,  189,  824  ; 
by  Cowper,  828  ;  by  Sotheby,  862 

Hood,  Thomas,  to  his  daughter,  aUuding  , 
to  hiH  march  across  Germany  with  the 
19th  Polish  Infsntiy,  622 ;  to  Gharlea 
Dickens,  deferring  an  appointment, 
628 ;  U>  May  ElUot,  a  child,  628;  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  bidding  him  a  dying 
farewell,  625 

Hook,  Theodore,  his  '  Ramsbottom  Let- 
ters,' see  Ramsbottom ;  to  Charles  Mat- 
thews, relative  to  some  remaps  on 
strolling  players  in  the  'Fugglestone 
Ck)rreflpondence,'  499 ;  enfcaged  to  write 
the  life  of  Charies  Mathews,  601 ;  his 
impromptu  epigram  on  the  action  of  De 
Roos  9.  Gumming,  602 

Homer,  Francis,  422 

Howel,  James,  to  Sir  James  8  >  on  the 
composition  of  letten^  71 ;  to  his 
fkther,  relating  the  death  of  James  L 
and  the  accession  of  Charies  L,  78 1  to 
Lady  Scroop,  deecrlWn%  ^3a^^MMwrf^-^^- 


tti»ues  in  prison,  462 ;  to  Joseph  Sev 
sending  a  chcerinp;  message  to  Kc 
464 ;  Haydon'8  judgment  of,  474  ; 
vitotl  by  IJyron  to  becomo  partner  i 
l>eriodical  at  Pisa,  507 ;  style  »»f,  5ii7 
Hyde,    Edward  (Earl  of  Clarendon), 
Lord  Witherington,  soliciting]:  infurn 
tion  to  be  used  in  his  *IlLstor}'.*  lUO  ; 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  on  the  relations  uf  ti 
Army  with  the  Parliament,  101 ;  to  S 
Henry  Bennet,  r:lating  the  end  of  tl 
Commonwealth,  102 


IMLAY,  Captain  Gilbert,  hia  base  treat 
ment  of  Mary  WolUtonecraft^  379  nou 

Inarime,  the  island  of,  Bishup  Berkeley's 
visic  to,  187 

Inchbald,  Mrs.,  to  the  Rev.  J.  Plumittrc. 
in  defence  of  the  sta^^e,  MH 

Imlia,  climate  of,  533 ;  Black  Act  of,  533 

*  Ingold^by  Legends,*  the,  501 

Inoculation.     Sre  Sniall-iH)X 

Inciuisiiiou,  SpanL^h,  suggested  fur  Eni.*^- 
land,  112 

Inverness,  Maobeth's  castle  at,  331 

Ireland,  women  of,  176  ;  state  of,  504 

Ireland,  Samuel  W.  II.,  to  Dr.  Parr,  pro- 
testing the  genuineness  of  his  Shake- 
speare forgeries,  418 

Irish,  luvc  for  -«*     '    ■ 


I  Kcmblf,  FuiDf,  anarwudl  Mr*.  Duller. 
Stt  Batitt 

Kcmbl«,  John,  uting  ot,  SIS 

Kemp,  Cardinal,  daath  of,  S 

Kaot,  mmnj  vt,  SST 

Efnyon,  Lord  Chief  Jiutiee,  Ml 

Keilel,  Sit  Thomaa,  i 

EloKile;,  RcT.  CbarlM,  to  Hr.  Wood,  In- 
TiUDg  him  to  ETcnla;,  AGS  ;  lo  J.  H. 
Lodlow,  In  deftooa  of  Rajah  Brooke, 
666;  to  Hn.  Gaakell,  conceniing  her 
■  Life  of  Charlotte  BruDt«,'  bS'J ;  lu  a 
clargymaa,  protating  agaliut  tbo  txna 
•  UuHiilai  Chiiitlaaltf ,'  M9 

Knox,  John,  W 


LAMB,  CharlHh  to  Bobalt  Soather,  on 
hU  tallor'i  innnTatiam^  433;  to 
Samuel  Tajlor  ColcridKc,  pTvpoandiDg 
■ume  abanrd  theological  queriaa,  tiSi 
to  WUUam  Wocdiwartfa,  expreuiDK  his 
■path7  for  conDtry  accntrj,  iS*  ;  lo 
Tbomai  Uannin}!,  glrms  him  a  Octj. 
tiou  reo^  of  crentis  4BSi  to  Mr. 
Caiir,  rapcctln);  an  electioa  to  a 
widowa'  fund  Hudttj,  4S8 ;  anecdutr 
oClitO 
Landor,  Wallet  SaTige,  to  Robert 
Sonltiej,  (I)  coDceniiDg  bla  (Hence  and 
the  death  of  hii  •on,4S9)  (i)ci>mplBin' 
ing  of  hia  pabliiber.  Ml ;  lo  Dr.  I'arr. 
rdatire  to  the  omianioD  of  hi>  name 
frran  the  '  Imagimtry  Conver>aiinii!>.' 
440 j  hla  'Examination  on  William 
Shakspeart,'  504 ;  hla  letter  to  Korolcr. 
eutniJitlng  lo  him  the  edilonihip  of  hio 

LamtDce,  St,  the  coali  with  which  he 

waa  bnmt,  S8 
Lear,  Uarrkk'a  acting  oC  3S4 
Lee,  Nathaniel,  bii  wItt;  retort  lo  ■  bad 

poet,]SS 
Letten,  oompcntioa  of,  71 ;  prlTala,  not 

to  b«  commnoicaleil  to  otbtra,  3lt2 
Lille,  B'^re  ot,  t7  the  Fieneb,  124 
LitUe,  Thunaa,  poeou  of.     Sh  Uoore 
Lloyd,  Ulabop,  to  Dr.  Fell,  deMriblnff  the 

as«eDtianiiftbaDiikeo(Uoanioath,144 


lUO 
Locke,  John,  to  Lady  Calveriaj,  141 
Lomncr,  Wm.,  to  John  Faiton,  TelatibB 

the  eaptnre  and  morder  of  the  Duke  ol 

Suffolk,  8 
London,  tlgor-baiting  In,  150 ;  cormpting 

(odal  iaflnanra  of.  S7g  ;  life  in,  435 
Leog  Parliament,  end  cf  the,  V>3 
Louli  XIV.,  anecdote  of.     Sa  CromwtU 
Lorelt,  Vlaconnt,  7 
Lowen,  Lake  of,  S85 
Lnttrell,   Colonel,  declared    Uember   of 

ParilamcDt  for  HiddlMex,  S16 
Loxembonrg,   Lord   Palmenton'*   ideal 

concvniiDg,  459 
LjIv,Juhn,to  Lord  Borleigh.Tiadlcating 

hii  DWD  ehanein',  S9 
Litton,  Lord,  hia '  Lait  Daji  of  Pooipdi,' 

605 ;    to   Lady  Bleaaington  on   novel' 

writing,  Ac,  561 


hla  mothfr,  juvenile  rcflectlnna  on  the 
fall  or  NagiolMn.  &c,  539 ;  lo  hi«  father, 
( I )  recording  a  Tlxit  paid  lu  him  by  the 
Hev.  Sydney  Smith,  630;  (2)  reUliott 
hla  Tiiit  to  the  Be*.  Sydney  Smiih'a 
parwmaKe,  631  ;  to  Thomaa  Flower 
Ellis,  cimcemiag  the  Indian  dlmale, 
the  Black  Act,  and  hla  rrading  of  cla*- 
rical  Bulhore,  6SS;  to  Hacrey  Napier, 
(1)  on  Lord  Palmrr^ton'a  policy  in  the 
Tureo-Egyptian  difficult,  5S5 ;  (i) 
concerning  the  ityla  of  Lel|(h  Elaat'a 
contribnliona  to  the  •  Edinburgh  Ke- 
view,'  537  ;  (S)  oonceining  the  atjle  rf 
bii  own  article  on  Frederic,  539 

Macbeth,  caatle  of,  at  Inveraeaa,  534 

McLeod  of  Dunvejcan,  l>r.  Johiuon'*  mla- 
■Ulement  concern  InK.  239 

McNib,  Mr.,  a  recaldliant  Uetbodiit 
preacber,  !32 

Uarpheraon.  the  '  Poem*  of  Owiaa  '  by, 
!43 :  C'halterl'in'i  Infpiratiun  prubablj 
derived  IhereAom,  ST3 

Uaeready,  W.  C,  to  Frederick  PoBock 
concerning     UwatneaL  Vw.Vii»»»!ii»»^ 


the  love-suit  of  Sir  Thomas  Bumel 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  her 
trigues  against  the  Lancastrian  part, 

Maria  Theresa,  death  bod  uf,  oCo 

Marie-Antoinette,  Burke's  championsi 
of,  806,  309,  310 

Markham,  Dr.,  to  the  Duchess  of  Queoi 
liury,  soliciting  her  interest  for  Edmui 
Burke,  300 

Mnrlborough,  Duke  of,  his  displaccmei 
from  command,  211 

^larlborough.  Duchess  of,  occupations  c 
har  latter  years,  215 

Harriott,  Dr.,  projects  a  musical  amphi 
theatre  for  Cambridge,  256 

Marsh,  Dr.  Herbert,  529 

Martineau.  Miss  Harriot,  to  a  friend  in 
America,  predicting  a  struggle  of  Wci^t- 
crn  Eun>i>e  \\-ith  Russia,  512 

Marvel  1,  Andrew,  sought  by  Miltou  as 
nmunuensii*.  99 ;  to  the  Mnvor  and 
Aldermen  of  Hull,  touching  the  atfnirfl 
of  the  constituency,  113;  to  William 
Itamsden,  on  public  events  in  1(>70. 1 1 1 

Mary  (^ucen  of  S^ots,  captivity  of,  25,  20  ; 
the  Scotch  Commissicmers*  proposal  fur 
her  reloaoo.  30 ;  her  passage  of  the  bor- 
der, 241 

Mory  II.  congratulates  Dr.  Tillotson  on 
his  acceptance  of  the  See  of  rn^*— » 
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HOB 

ment  bj  Bjron  in  Eastern 
450;  to  Samoel  Bogen, 
ing  his  prograM  with  the 
L;  (2)  concerning  the  Ber- 
ulty,  with  an  allnaion  to 
I  Memoirs,'  468 ;  poetry  of, 
ions  Lord  Byron  against 
flaenoe  on  the  subject  of  re- 

[lannah,  to  Mrs.  Owatkin, 
the  tadtnmitj  of  a  certain 
ia  company,  889;  to  Mrs. 
lescribing  society  at  Bath, 

lomas,  to  his  wife,  on  the 
by  fire  of  his  house  at  Chel- 

to  Ileniy  Fnsdi,  describing 
Academy   Exhibition    of 

utenant,864 

Macvey,  a  severe  critic  of 

7,541 

p  Berkeley's  account  of,  188 

1*8  sympathy  for  the,  249 

the  Methodist,  280 
,  to  his  wife,  (1)  describing 

at  Calvi  and  Bastia,  863  ; 
g  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
ide  reputation,  864 ;  (8)  on 
his  arm,  868;  to  Sir  Gilbert 
;>octing  his  reward  for  Cape 
t,  866;  to  Admiral  Jervis, 
sending  for  pnnnotion  his 

Josiah  Nisbet,  867  ;  (2)  on 
ess  of  a  left-handed  Admiral, 
e  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  respecting 

fleet,  869;  to  Alexander 
txpressing  his  mortification 
pe,  869 ;  to  Lady  Hamilton 
I)  on  the  ere  of  Trafalgar, 

hicheas  of,  to  her  husband, 
aspersions   cast  upon   lier 

16 

nke  of,  appointed  Chancellor 
Ige,  262 ;  presents  the  Cam- 
ress  to  George  III.,  2d6 ;  hit 


PAL 

ludicrous  behaviour  at  the  Ameral  of 

George  IL,  267 
Newmarket,  Gray's  night  at,  266 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  to  Richard  Bentley, 

on  the  Divine  formation  of  the  world, 

148 
Newton,  Rev.  John,  his  influence  npoa 

Cowper,  822  nolss  his  opinion  of  Pops'* 

Homer,  824 
Newton,  Mrs.,  her  present  of  oysters  to 

Cowper,  821 
Nichols,  Rev.  Norton,  his  friendship  with 

Gray,  256  maU 
Nisbet,  Josiah,  Lord  Nelson's  stepson,  864; 

his  act  of  devotion  at  Santa  Cms,  867, 

868 
Nivelle,  passage  of  the,  894 


ALDFIELD,  Mrs.,  how  she  became  aa 

^    actre8B,224 

Olney,  the  lacemakers  of,  820 

Opium,  warning  against  indulgence  in, 

564 
«C>8»iAn,'  authenticity  of,  248;  probable 

influence  of,  upon  Chattertoo,  278 ;  the 

original  composer  not  a  Highlander,  467 
Otway,  Thomas,  to  Mrs.  Bany,  a  love 

letter,  147 
Oxford,  academic  life  at,  617,  619 
Oxford,  Countess  of,  to  J(^  Paston,  en- 

juining  a  search  for  Viscount  Lovell,  7 
Oxford,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with  Boling- 

broke,  168 ;  Swift's  admiration  oi.  169; 

death  of,  842 


PAGLIANO,  Duca  de^  68 
Painting,  Judges  of,  269 ;  study  of;  at 
Rome,  287 ;  truth  in,  446 ;  treatment 
of  skies  in,  446;  insuflioient  enooniago- 
ment  of,  in  England,  479 ;  the  Prinoa 
Consort's  observations  on,  672 

Palimpsest,  the  Ephrem,  157 

I'almerston,  Lord,  to  Visoonnt  Granvilla, 
reporting  aoonversatko  with  Talejrand 
respecting  Lnxembonrg,  469 ;  to  Sir  H. 
L.  Bulwer,  inatructfai%\fan.''Msm\»>»a^ 


Pirliomeot,  riection 


«  appointment 


Purr,  Or.  Samuel,  to  Mr.  Cmdocfc,  da- 

arribing  bia  intimacy  nitb  Dr.  Johoeon, 

343;    hill    conversRliona]   ponen,  343 

note;  bia  fricndaliip  with  Landor,  441 ; 

his  rebuke  of  an  ill-mandend  man,  457 
Pwton  letters,  3-7  ;  William,  jnn,  to  bie 

brother  John,  from  Eton  Colkgo,  S 
Pedro,  Don,  capture  of,  S2 
Peel,  Sic  Kobert,  tr&nafcn  Hood'i  peniioD 

to  Hn.  Hc»d,  536 
Peninauin,  Wetliii(rUin'B  csmpalgn  in  tlte, 

BSD 
Pean,  trini  of,  112 
Fenniddacl(,  Mrs.,  ber  famrdl  letter  to 

ber  husbnnii  on  the  ave  of  hii  execution, 

114  ;  hia  reply.  115 
Perron,  Comte  Je,  bis  ohflervaticmB  MD- 

ceming  Philip  Stanhope,  SSL 
Pbimpa,  Mm.  SuMLQni,  death  of,  316 


Pilkii 


I,  174  K 


Pindorie  poetry, 

PioKii,  Mrs.,  to  Dr.  JobnsoQ, 


Ponon,  Richard,  to  HkSH 
ccnceming  tba  Greek  talfl 
subscription  to  tbe  Tbb^Mil 


fiaO 

Powlett,Ear!,  162 

Preaching,  Weslej-'s  method 
'acreaniing'  in,  881 

Priestley,  Dr,  hia  attempt  la  dis 
into  coatroTersy,  S30 

Prince  Consort,  the,  to  the  do 
cess  of  PruBBia,  (1 )  on  puntin 
ling,  gardening,  and  fteemin 
(8)  on  thesacriaceainTolvedi 
to  royal  persooages,  673 

Prottatants,  peraecntion  by,  410 

Pulpit,  degeneracy  of  the|  S63 

Puritan  movement,  the,  in  tb( 
Ellubeth,  S7 
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BIO 

1  ap,  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
ate  of  the  monastery  at  Bury, 

»topher,  engages  Mrs.  Oldfield, 

:,  Samuel,  to  Aaron  Ilill,  ex- 
hitf  views  of  his  writings,  19G 
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